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Television: A Challenge 


$ IRVING FEINBLOOM 
| Central High School of Needle Trades 


_ Television has sunk deep roots into the lives of our pupils. It 
is exacting a startling drain on their time. It has already worked 
a profound change in their mode of entertainment. Its effects 
are felt on reading and study habits. The words “drug” and 
“addict” seem almost necessary in describing the reaction of 
many of them to this potent medium. The significance and im- 
plication for educators are profound. 

“Hold on,” you may say. “What are the facts and figures? 
What is the actual situation? How do pupils really react to 
this medium?” 


QUESTIONNAIRE. In its efforts to convey news of a “scoopy” 
nature, the newspaper of Central High School of Needle Trades 
decided to gather the facts of the television situation as it prevails 
among this student body. The journalism class, accordingly, gave 
thought to the salient points of the situation and evolved a ques- 
tionnaire. Here is a copy of it as it appeared in its final form: 

Do you have a television set? 

1. How much time do you spend looking at television? 





WEIS ce i sry we Gandy sate ces wae rows eee 
Sunday av sas wenwcwss AOI EOE Wak oc owe ances ne 
2. What size screen do you have? 10”. .1214”..16”..19”.. 
3. What is your favorite program? ....... 6... eee eee ee ees 
4, Does it interfere with your school work? ...........++: 
BOW? x nea wen «nie pin 0 ew wee ewe 
5. Since you got your TV set have you cut down on movies ?— 
Movies per week before TV .......- 
o = ™ See TY occa ves 
6. Which do you enjoy more, movies or television? .......-- 
? oe ee eos 
7. Do you think TV is a threat to the movie industry? ...... 
Why? svecswas l 
8. Have you read fewer books since getting LNF gerdan 
The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed in THz EDUCATION INDEX, Books read each month T As l l l l 
which is on fle in libraries, Copies of the questionnaire were distributed to one English 
4 class in each grade from term 3 to term 8. Thus a generous cross- 
> 43 5 
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samping was achieved, the number totaling about 200. Here a, 
the results. | 


DATA. 45% of the students have TV sets in their homes, 4 
good majority of the remaining 55% do “listen” regularly at 
the homes of friends and relatives, as judged by their subsequent 
answers. Those who do have home sets spend an average of 15 
hours per week at them. Those without sets nevertheless manage 
to average 6 and two-thirds hours per week. A surprising num. 
ber spend 20, 30 and 40 hours per week at their sets. 


The most popular screen size is 16 inches. 18% have 10 inch 


screens, 36% have 121/ inch screens, 47% have 16 inch screens 
and 5% have 19 inch screens. : 

Whether TV was made for Milton Berle or Milton Berle was 
made for TV is one for the ages to decide, but he outdistances 


by far all other programs as indicated in pupils’ top choice for | 
TV favorites. He got 82 votes for first place. In second place, | 
but far behind with 20 votes, was the Show of Shows, including | 


Jack Carter and Sid Caesar. Two dramatic presentations follow 


in third place: Lights Out and Studio One. Arthur Godfrey and 
baseball were next with seven votes apiece. Perry Como and Toast 
of the Town drew six votes. The Roller Derby, Suspense and 
wrestling each earned five votes. Here is the way students voted 
for program favorites: | 


Pale DONS sc4eel uv Fixed E 82 
SHOT OF ADONE accuenwencuseoncas 20 
igs CoE cnccacccenaexaravexs nen 11 
OE OAE pirr rssentnenparrerat 8 
E ET E EE ES TO 7 
DADA ee ae ae Gene T 
Foy GOO «ieiscdexsueeeaws saws 6 
Aes 2 TOV abitan a ina i 6 
KOLER LOOF a 6 
WiC TTT 5 
ct E E 5 
DONOR cui ei eters ase esw enn 4 
Kitoy Quintet ssiarssssssarers ess 4 
Saturday Night Review ........... 4 
Ee Gee pe 1a enedncas ne eici eve 3 
Abe EA ose ie cavesesewmendsers 2 


AS 
k 


ue 
W 








TELEVISION. 
Cavalcade of Bands 


Paul Whiteman =. 007777? 
Fred Waring .................... 2 


The following received one vote a 
Theater, Big Story, Cavalcade of St 
Theater, Man Against Crime, Ed W 
Theater, Howdy Doody, Stop the Music. 

Since vocational high schools do not generally overtax their 
students with homework in view of the longer school day, greater 
traveling time and other factors, the answers to the next question 
may not have the significance they would in other divisions of the 
school system. 91% of those questioned said TV did not interfere 
with school work. 9% claimed TV did interfere with school 
work, In this connection it is useful to recall that published news- 
paper accounts in the past year have revealed a sharp falling off 
in homework and grades in some localities, such a drop traceable 


piece: Kay Kayser, Starlight 
ars, Feature Screen, Mystery 
yon, One Man's Family, Ford 


: to TV. 


Because of the many similarities between the two media, the 
following questions sought to reveal to what extent the Goliath 


movies is giving way before the David of TV. Though 73% 


aver that they attend movies as regularly as before the advent of 
TV, 27% announce they have cut down movie attendance since 
the arrival of that phenomenon. Asked whether they preferred 
movies or TV, 63% announced their continued preference for 
movies, 21% said they prefer TV, 16% liked both equally. 57% 
said they do not consider TV a threat to movies, but 43% an- 
nounced their belief that TV does constitute such a threat. 

One final question with important educational implications 
sought to determine to what extent TV has cut down on outside 
reading. 77% announced there had been no such cut. 23% said 
they had cut down their outside reading. This figure is, however, 
just a straw in the wind in view of the fact that many who said 
there had been no reduction in reading also indicated that they 
had never made a practice of reading at home. Those who said 
there had been a reduction generally indicated a drop of one- 


third to one-half. 


The reasons offered for preferring TV or movies furnish inter- 
esting material both for pedagogy and television entrepreneurs. 
Some of these reasons are obvious, others somewhat unexpected. 
The reason most frequently offered for preferring movies is that 
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the movies have a larger and clearer screen. Next heane 
was offered the reason that they like to go out an = want 
to stay at home. The third reason was that movies . er newer 
and fresher material. Connoisseurs all, they next advance the 
notion that movie acting is superior and more professional. Some 
say movies offer more choice. Other reasons offered for preferring 
movies: They enable us to see screen favorites (stars). We can 
see the picture more than once. We like technicolor. We are 
less disturbed than at home. There is a pleasant absence of 
advertising. We can see foreign films. . 

TV adherents generally base their preference on two important 
factors: the convenience and comfort of being at home and the 


greater variety of offerings, enabling them to switch from one | 
station to another to find what they want. Some say they prefer | 


this form of entertainment because it presents a “live” show. Some 
aver that conditions are more sanitary at home. Another reason 
offered is that TV is more educational. 


IMPLICATIONS, AUGURIES, FOREBODINGS. What is the | 


secret of the potency of this medium? As educators we have all 
had to reckon with the giant shibboleth “multiple sense appeal.” 
This, gentlemen and ladies, is ##. Here is a most persuasive com- 


bined appeal to the auditory and visual senses. And even before | 


color TV has been marketed! 

A whole generation is growing right into this medium. Any- 
one with little children knows that practically all parents are per- 
mitting their offspring the pre-prandial and post-prandial privi- 
leges of viewing Howdy-Doody, Kukla, Fran and Ollie, and 
others. For the parents it has furnished a unique pacifier. The 
perspicacious educator will therefore see on the horizon entire 
future classes with established TV habits and background. 

From the experience of this writer and many people with whom 
he has been in contact, adults, too, even without a childhood 


apprenticeship have fallen in prodigious numbers before the on- 
slaught of TV. 


_ What are the dra 
sistible ? (1) All of 
of movies and know well how they have been Overattended by ou! 
school population. We know too that our students have long 
been inveterate radio listeners, by and large contriving to listen 
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TELEVISION 


in even in the execution of homew 
gives them movies p/us radio at the 
for money. No going out required. (2) The complete attention 
of the listener is required. No other work may be performed at 
the same time, as was the case with radio. (3) The auditor is 
completely passive. The curse of “spectatorism” could not be 
carried further, (4) Moreover, as with the dominant types of 
radio programs, the stage is set for a triumph of mediocrity and 
standardization. 

A comparison with radio is useful and illuminating. Though 
radio has offered notably good programs, these have been in the 
distinct minority. Mysteries, crimes, give-away shows and “thin” 
romances have won the battle of the air. The advertisers have 
carried the day. Although, as has often been pointed out, the air- 
waves belong to the people, the sponsors have stolen them away. 
Before things become hard and fast in the television field, inter- 
ested parents, educators and others would do well to formulate 
a code or other system of acceptable programs which would be 
designed to elevate as well as to entertain. Otherwise the spoon- 
fuls of good patiently doled out in the classroom must vanish 
before the Niagara of bad dished out ever so much more potently. 

With these portentous thoughts in mind, it is useful to turn 
to a consideration of how educators have coped with other audi- 
tory and visual marvels. Scarcely an issue of any educational 
journal but has something to say on the subject. But how is it 
in the schoolroom? The writer would cite his own experience: 
The surface has scarcely been scratched. Here and there may 
be found a good phonograph; many places have good movie 
equipment. Teachers have been encouraged to take courses in 
radio performance. But in the day to day teaching one is up 
against the inertia of conventional methods, the dearth of good 
films and the prohibitive expense involved in acquiring them. 
Then there are the difficulties of adequate quarters, programming 
of classes, term by term arrangement of materials and rapid 
obsolescence. 

The point to be made is that this new entertainment giant must 
be met head-on and reduced to size. Low standards of movie- 
going and radio-listening do not augur well for the future of 
TV. (Here it should be mentioned that TV programs are so 
expensive that only big companies seem to take to the medium, 


ork assignments. Now TV 
flick of a button. No need 
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, i . knack for pe etuating the mediocre 
and then with an invariable xna “i wis ssl modes and col 


tandardized.) True we hñ 3 i 
a och use in ) degree ranging from poor ci fair, puj in 
terms of expecting and achieving a fairly high standard of eleva. 


i tion in these forms, we must concede a scarcely 
aos ied aie Here now is TV, a renewed hope and threat, 
If we as educators face up to the implications and ring our own 
weight in a timely and effective manner, perhaps something may 
be achieved in harnessing this magnificent medium for the good 
and rich life, the fundamental premise of democratic education. 


A PROGRAM OF ACTION. The teacher has to get to know 


the medium and its offerings. As with current books, movies and 
radio performances, the teacher will have to sit before a TV set 
and establish a mutual experiential background with his students. 


(O Tempora, once we had to seek to supply them with back- | 


grounds; now we have to catch up with theirs!) He will need 
this background for lesson enrichment, application and example. 
He will need this background for dealing with programs and 
making recommendations. The teacher will have to teach sensible 


TV habits. Even more than heretofore will there be a need for 
teamwork and cooperative relationship with parents, many of 
whom are floundering badly in the wake of the problems raised — 


by unbridled TV-squandered time. 


Criteria of literature, the novel and the short story and es- 


pecially the drama, will obviously apply here. There are more 
likenesses than differences between the drama, movies and TV. 
Hence, some kind of combined treatment is indicated. Then tele- 
vision requires analysis in its own right and in its unique features. 
Problems of lighting, acting and dialogue as employed in this 
medium will bear fruitful scrutiny. The limitations in the medium 
inherent in its being “studio-bound” and the efforts to overcome 
this by weaving in movie excerpts are worthy of attention. 


The program will cost money, since it means a stepping-up of 


the expensive auditory-visual paraphernalia, G Id 
be employed in the school. It “ie likely b 


found, if it does not already exist, 
grams. Flashed during school hours 
for an effective program. 


10 
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TELEVISION. 


The new giant of television is here to stay. The powerful in- 
fant knows no bounds and doesn’t even know its own strength 
Realistic educators must accept the challenge it offers and must 


> 


te ~ ond, 






| prepare a solid program to meet the situation. 


FABLE 


_ It is useless for the sheep to pass resolutions in favor of vegetar- 
ianism while the wolf remains of a different opinion. 


Dean Inge. 


SOUND THAT R| 


A party of lady delegates of the American Library Association came 
to New York to visit Lake Success. They called an official of the UN 
_ Secretariat, who suggested that they come the next day. 

__ When they arrived, they were met by a young man who exhibited 
astonishment at their appearance but graciously told them of arrange- 
ments for them to attend a committee hearing on the status of African 
natives and a special pre-meeting briefing. Puzzled but flattered they 
were led into a chamber where another nice young man gave them an 
earnest lecture on the sociological and economic aspects of life in 
Africa, and then into the committee room, where they listened to an 
advanced discussion of the same subject matter. 
: The next day, one of the delegates called the Secretariat official 
and thanked him. She said that the group felt very well informed 
On a subject about which most librarians know practically nothing. 
Librarians!” cried the man. ‘Good heavens, I thought you said 
Liberians!” —New Yorker. 


y that some way will be | 
for recording good TV pro | 
, they will make required use — 
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C i lum* - EMERGING CURRICULUM 

cs er ee 
UIRIGH NDWEIN to dust” but he must also— 
PAUL F. BRA 1. Come to terms with his body b E was 
Forest Hills High School limitations. y by understanding its capacities and 


If you and I, teachers now, were to become high-school studey 


2. Get and keep a job—or engage in a satisf 
again, what kind of education would we want? 


ying preparation f 
3. Develop a world-view (a philosophy, peep or one 


; if you will) i 
finds a satisfactory explanation of N Ae A GEAN Bi RE ae 


4. Approach a degree of independence from his parents. 
5. Realize a satisfactory relationship with his age-mates of similar and 
different sex (this may eventuali include marriage). 


6. Get status—in its psychological and economic setting. That is, he 


must have a place in the community with all the rights, privileges, 
and immunities. 


Even casual thought would lead us to think that we shoy 
want help with the things we would have to do in order to jj 
successfully. We would want the school to minimize the amon 
of actual experience we should need, after graduation, for suce 
in our individual and social lives. 


For example, a knowledge of the workings of the body, looky | Now—whether a student passes algebra, or chemistry, or Eng- 
toward meeting the needs of a long, happy, vigorous life;; lish or French—he must do these things. And he must do them 
ability to wrestle successfully with income taxes; practice; Successfully. So that if we don’t help him to learn these things, 
happy relations with. other men and women—these are in he will go his own Way and learn them by himself—sometimes at 
which, learned in school, would minimize the need for actuale ê terrible expense to life and living, especially his own. 
perience in the world. A knowledge of the conjugation of Spi ; “ye students = ae Pare cet, with the “developmental 
gyra, factoring per se, and conversational Latin are examples! k y anne a earl ot indepen Pe —— re or 
what most students generally can do without, to mention bul H =e e id A JODA hated E e hoali + r4 0! F 
few i Of course, this last statement does not apply tot pe ae musis sketched above, shou OS RESA A 

ew ore b i 3 they do not see the importance of some of the things we cherish 
specialist-to-be. 


as scholars. For example, the preparation of bromine, the reading 
In other words, what intellectual and non-intellectual t of Silas Marner, the pluperfect of the verb poder, the motions 


periences would you, as a former student who is now a tead of swimming on a gymnasium floor, the determination of whether 
like to have had in high school so that you would have been 1 the algebraic Mr. C will ever catch up with Messrs. A and B, can 
to lead a happy, vigorous, and productive life? More aptly, # — on es in urgency or importance with the a 
mel ml bce echt ca a et ten Mati 
par he realy m know, what must they know to live get in life. Then he sees high school as a place where the out-of- 
ik alinia be livadi school experiences needed for success in living are anticipated. 
Then he sees his school as part of his life. 

It seems to me that the job of identification can be catalyzed 
by two factors, the good teacher and the good curriculum. Here 
we are concerned with getting a wise, imaginative curriculum. 


LEARNING TASKS. It seems to me that this is the nub of! 
aims of modern curriculum making. Everyone of us must 


*This is another report in the series on the experience carrion 
pared by the Curriculum Revision Committee of the New Yor. ’ ll way, 
Association of First Assistants. Current members of this committe’ T E-ADJUSTMENT ag a be mel na os = 
the following: Joseph Bellafiore, Paul F, Brandwein, Gertrude i, A ough we have so far to SO. an me pas Te Jon hich 
Rosalie Kirshen, Elsbeth Kroeber, Morris Kwit, Joseph Mindel, M Ollowed the work of the Life-Adjustment Commission, whic 


Nurnberg, Nicholas Spata, Adolph Stone, James Tague, and Shit has its headquatters in Washington, knows that our New York 
Steenbergh, chairman, 
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City schools, individually and collectively, have anticipated » 
philosophy and actual work involved in life adjustment. 

















if) 
* 


The privilege I have had of observing at close range what, | 
called life-adjustment education leads me to say that our progr ri 


in general and special education (including non-college as a 
as pre-college preparatory work, vocational schools, and spe 


ly 


schools such as the science and art schools) and the innumera} 
experimental courses in our schools are goals for other scho 


throughout the land. Having often allowed myself the luxy 
of criticizing our schools, a luxury permitted members of Ņ 
family, I can also add my mea culpa, because the New York Q 
schools are in the advance guard of the work in life adjustma 

But as a member of the family, I am also ambitious for it 
know that it can do more with curriculum modification. And} 


repeat, these modifications should be along the line of helpi — 
youngsters meet their developmental tasks, of helping them lex — 
those things which will minimize the out-of-school experi a 


they will need for success in life and living. t 
Modifications may be made within any course and in the ent 


curriculum. Let us begin with a course with which I have i 


experience; let us look at a blueprint of a curriculum for fo 
years. 


PLANNING WITH PUPILS. Suppose we ask students in 
class in general science what they want to learn. Very bad, f 
say. How would they know what they want to learn? But # 
do. And they are sensible. And they choose very important this} 
But what they don’t choose is even more important. For insta 
they choose among many other topics— 

1. Why do we behave the way we do? 

2. How can we grow strong and healthy? 

3. Is it possible to reach Mars? 

4, What is an atomic bomb? 


They do not choose topics such as these— 


1, What is the difference between incomplete and complete devel 
ment in insects? 


2. What are the different constellations? 
3. What is osmosis? 


In other words, unconsciously, students choose those top | 
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which tend toward minimizing the out-of-school experiences 
intellectual or otherwise, which they will need in their lives 
They grasp, in a way, a fundamental principle in curriculum con- 
struction. 


Of course you will say that this is really faking because in 
studying the possibility of reaching Mars, they will need to know 


the constellations. Not at all. But as you shall shortly see, they 
do get to know the constellations. You will say that in studying 
how they grow strong and healthy they need to know about 
osmosis. Perhaps, but not necessarily so; that is, not unless it 
is needed to understand the problem at hand. 

At least two things happen when we plan with pupils (and not 
jor them) a course based on the experiences they consider im- 
portant. One is that they read more, do more, learn more than 
a class which follows the teacher and his syllabus. They even 
learn about things (as shown by examination) which were never 
discussed in class. They read what they wouldn’t otherwise read, 
they make projects they wouldn’t otherwise make, and they elect 
more science courses than students who take the usual course in 
general science. I have the experience, the data, and the faith to 
support this statement. 

The main reason is that there is all the difference in the world 
between learning subject matter as an end in itself and learning 
it as it is needed to solve life problems. Students who plan the 
course around the problems they consider important to them, who 
have in effect identified themselves with the curriculum, are most 
active in learning. And it is a pleasure, actually fun, to teach 
them—or rather to enter into partnership with them. l 

I believe this can be done in any course. It has been done in 
many courses. Certainly it is part of the method and philosophy 
of what is called the experience curriculum. 


CURRICULUM BLUEPRINT. Some time ago I had the privilege 
of writing in HIGH Points an article titled “On the Road to a 
High-School Curriculum.”* In it, I submitted a four-year plan, 
which included an experience curriculum for the first year, fol- 
lowed by a three-year program for the general, as well as the 
special, student. It is reprinted with some modification here. 


e—a aaŘŮeie 


*HicH Points, November, 1948, pp. 30-40. 
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Do We Need a First Assistant 
in Guidance? 


RMAN LOWENSTEIN 
— Madison High School 


NEED. The lack of coordination in the guidance set-up in so 


y of our city high schools is the result of having “just 
man 


growed,” like Topsy. The guidance “department” is often nothing 


re than a loose structure of more or less 7 Units | 
such as deans, grade advisers, guidance counselors, the college 
> 


adviser, and the vocational counselor, each responsible indivi- 
l ini i istants. 
to one of the administrative assis 
E“ only a few years ago, even this modicum of integration 
of guidance activities was but rarely found. It was certainly an 
important step forward when, in December, 1949, a Report on 
Guidance Services in the Academic High Schools,” released by 


the Director of Guidance of that division, recommended that “the 
person who has been assigned by the principal to coordinate the) 
guidance services should be an administrative assistant, and that 
individual should be relieved of other administrative duties in) 


the school so that his full time can be used for the supervision 
of the guidance program, for the up-grading of guidance pet 


sonnel and for coordination with the community.” Unfortunately, 


however, in actual practice the administrative assistant assigned 


to guidance, even if he should happen to be well-trained in this 
highly specialized field, is rarely relieved of all other duties. 


SOLUTION. A simpler and far more effective solution to tht 
whole problem would be the creation of a regularly licensed Fits 
Assistant in Guidance to head a real guidance department ° 
properly qualified guidance personnel. In this respect our a 
schools are far behind many suburban schools such as those 0 
Great Neck, which have employed full-time ‘Directors of GY 
dance” for many years. 

It is not the prime intention of this article to argue the case fol 
the licensing of deans, grade advisers, guidance counselors, 2” 
vocational counselors. The State Department of Education 
already taken an important step in this direction by issuing pt 
visional and permanent Guidance Certificates upon the comp 


tion of certain course requirements and insisting that guida? 


ws 
counselors in the schools of this state obtain such certificat? 
18 





GUIDANCE CHAIRMAN 


is, there is certainly no lon 
appointment of unqualified guidance personnel. 


The two diagrams illustrate the differences between the present 
type of guidance organization and the Proposed organization with 
a First Assistant in Guidance. 


Principal | 


Administrative Ass’t 
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Fig. 2. Proposed Plan for Organization of Guidance 
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DUTIES. Among the many duties of a First Assistant in Guid- 
ance the following are, perhaps, the most important: 


1. To hold regular conferences of the guidance staff to decide 
general policy, plan for expansion and improvement of ser- 
vices, discuss difficult cases, and survey new developments 
in the guidance field. l _ 

2. To initiate, organize, and supervise group guidance activities 
such as (a) a course in “Career Opportunities” or “Teen- 
age Problems,” (b) special guidance assembly programs, 
(c) special school exhibits relating to guidance, and (d) 
faculty conferences on guidance problems. : 

3. To act as a liaison between the guidance staff and (a) the 
rest of the faculty, (b) the attendance officer, (c) the 
P.T.A., (d) outside agencies such as welfare organizations, 
educational clinics, and child guidance bureaus. 

4 To obtain and administer the use of literature, films, psy- 
chological tests, and other material of value to the guidance 

program. 

There is scarcely a principal or administrative assistant who 
would claim to be able to supervise and administer a large high 
school without the help of departmental chairmen in the various 
subjects. Yet, despite the fact that the guidance of adolescents, 
especially in these troublous times, is at least as highly specialized 
and complex a task as the teaching of mathematics or history, no 
really adequate provision has been made in our city schools for 
the proper supervision and administration of a guidance program. 
A properly qualified, licensed First Assistant in Guidance would 
be in a position not only to coordinate, facilitate, expand, and 
improve the services of the guidance staff, but also to work to- 


wards the larger goal of making guidance an integral part of 


] 
i 


the everyday teacher-pupil and parent-child relationship. 


CNOA 


DOUBLE NEGATIVE 


And there's the English teacher who wrote on the blackboard, “I 
didn’t have no fun this weekend.” Turning to the class she asked, 
“How can I correct that?” Johnny eagerly answered, “Get a feller!” 
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Reflections on the Class Struggle 


ABE EISENSTADT 
Midwood High School 


The Norse sagas are thrilling. i : 
Aeneas is fabulous, and so is Mt r ths i 
portions of these are infinitesimal compared to those of ine 
pedagogic adventure of mine. There is no need to kark <n 
superlative adjective: heroic, grandiose, herculean—these do litte 
more than approach the fringes of the actuality of the matt ; You 
see, the actuality is that the adventure revolves about he lass 
(performance) test for the regular license in the social Satie. 
And thereby hangs a tale—one might almost say, a neck i 

You may, if you are so inclined, wish to atttibute my artical 
difficulties in preparing for the class test to the dhei h of 2 
own experience. My own training has been more on the eie : 
level than on the high school. But the difficulties of substit : à 
preparing for the regular license are all of a type, and fn i 
intensive and painful observation I feel safe in concludin that 
the similarities among all substitutes in that curious ine of 
existence outweigh the differences. The curious stage, of roor 
is that period of anxious waiting outside the portals of Valhalla, 
that trying period in which the club you wish to join indicates ba 
you have been both accepted and rejected for membership 


ia re a CONCOCTION. The difficulties center 
i ep (at n so far as the social-studies teacher is concerned) 
—— able historic concoction known as the developmental 
mi - ough different authorities may have diversified opinions 
A Lange is supposed to develop in a lesson of that nature, 
=i re fairly universally agreed as to the lesson’s essential ele- 

nts, to wit: aim, motivation, pivotal questions, outline, sum- 
j. (medial and final), and application. 

_ Equipped with those few kernels of socially scientific informa- 
mn) you should be able to read what follows with sufficient under- 
ea r8 to realize that I could have stood a few more kernels 
; m i Take that notorious first supervised lesson, for example. 
r= e myself importunately at my chairman's feet (the best 
a à am told, for importunate flinging), asking him to super- 
= e. The lesson was over: opinion, privately rendered by 

e students, was that it should never have begun. I was per- 
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i recall, just as the end-of-period bell rang, that I 
“a paler gE ae mentioned the aim. con maxims 
about “never say die” and “better late than never mn ee in- 
grained in my philosophic upbringing, so you will ay ily under- 
stand why I shouted after the students, as they were leaving: “By 
the way, boys and girls, the aim for today s lesson was “Why the 
United Nations are currently in the red. My chairman is a man 
of infinite patience and of imperturbable equilibrium; SO he did 
little more, at that point, than softly chew his nails and delicately 
bite his lip. Here was pure, unabashed stoicism and paternal 


concern. 


THE NEUROTIC STOIC. However, there is something to be 
said, too, for the stoicism of the preparing substitute. It is no 
small horror to have to unite the five inanimate ingredients of a 
lesson and the forty or so relatively animate ingredients of a class- 


room into a finished product that a carefully probing chairman. 


will label satisfactory. “Showbiz” folks came into their own with 
Variety; wrestling fans, with television; five-year-olds, with Hop- 
= along Cassidy; and, in terms of simple historical prognostication, 
__ the teacher-to-be will probably find his own particular cultural 
| outlet in the office of a good five-cents analyst. Neuroses, it is 

widely rumored among aspirants to pedagogic regularity, are here 
_ to stay! 


PIVOTING THE QUESTION. I spent several weeks in inten- 
sive preparation for the oncoming class test. We were a group of 
three hardy “subs,” thrown together by destiny upon the same 
grim battleground. “Go ahead,” we would say to each other; 
“pivot me a question.” After strenuous pivoting, the next chal- 
lenge would be: “Go on, try it! Motivate me, go on and motivate 
me!” During those hectic and arduous days we also outlined, 
summarized, and applicated each other to the point of extinction. 
And we socialized, dramatized, recitized, and vocalized everything 
and everyone that would lend themselves to such wanton treat- 
ment. But the piéce de résistance that, paradoxically enough, none 
of us could resist, was that gruesome touch each of us learned to 
interject at some conspicuous point in the lesson: “We haven't 
heard from you, Nellie. What is your opinion?” What made the 
touch especially gruesome was that either (a) Nellie had been 
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heard from at least three times before, as the supervisor's check 
card clearly indicated; or (b) hearing from Nellie proved more 
forcibly than ever, in cold, stark educational terms, the poetic 
axiom that “heard Nellies are sweet, but those unheard are 
sweeter!” 


SOCIALIZED SILLY SYMPHONY. To one who has been 
long in teacher-dominated lessons pent, the problem of thrustin 
the educational burden upon the children becomes crucial. I had 
to acquire, as hastily as I could, the ability to endow a lesson with 
all the trappings of student participation. I learned all the tech- 
niques. I would run to the back of the room to have my student 
face his fellows; before long, the hapless student would become 
dizzy watching me spin around the room. Or else I would wave 
frantically at the student to get him out of his seat; sometimes I 
felt like Stokowski summoning in the brasses for the finale of the 
overture to William Tell; other times I would feel downright 
silly at having the students wave back frantically at me. 


THE FLEXIBLE TEACHER. At this point, and in the light of 
historical perspective, the trials of that period of preparation seem 
minor. There was the time the children hadn’t prepared their 
homework, and then the time they had prepared their homework, 
but had done the wrong lesson. There was the time the bell 
schedule didn’t work, and I found myself concluding (with twenty 
unanticipated additional minutes on my hands) with three sum- 
maries, four applications, and one case of nervous prostration— 
my own. There was the time I was seized by a fit of hiccoughs in 
the middle of the lesson and had to ask the chairman to take over, 
slithering meekly out of the classroom to try the age-old cures. 
There was the time the seating plan I was given was all wrong, 
and so I witlessly amused the students all period long by calling 
Jane, William; Theodore, Elfrida; and Dulcinea, Aloysius. And 
there was also the time, after my motivating question had fallen 
flat on its weary face, that I told the children: “Well, since you 
don’t seem to have got the motivation, I think we'll jump right 
into the lesson and see how you do there!” That particular lesson, 
I should add, the chairman's evaluation showed that the children 
had done much better with than I. 
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SUMMARIZE. The fruitful and fruitless ey. 
t I shall end here the account of my going 
of pedagogic fire. In those grim, dark, and 
1 of us (the popa na substitutes, 
Í deci e at we Wer 

i dly lamented our plight. We a t te 
al ae $ one single, artificial, grueling period, to do in 
the Daca everything we otherwise would not do and to 
avoid doing everything we otherwise would do. We reveled 

i ts that our C 

ak in Bn Li had addressed general questions to the class 
and received chorus responses, or had failed to use summaries, 


medial, final, summary, Of otherwise. 


AND NOW, TO 
periences abound, bu 
through the baptism ot- 

heroic days of preparation, al 


Now that the duress of the period is gone, the core of our re. | | 


volt against the formal elements of the developmental lesson is 


also gone. A tis 
ing of aim, motivation, questioning, and summary will reveal it- 


self to us. Some day in the future, when the erstwhile preparing | 


substitute is given the accolade of more permanent office, he will 
not start painfully at the mention of medial summary (sometimes 
called medical summary because it is used to doctor up a sickly 
lesson). On that prophetic occasion, we hope, the class struggle 
will be no more than an amusing remembrance of things past! 


PROGRESS 


There’s a story making the rounds on Long Island which I give 
little credence to but I'll pass it along simply as a symptom of the 
times. 

A small boy, according to this yarn, rushes into his home and says: 
“Mother, the Yardleys have the funniest new television set. You 
just hear the voices. No pictures!” 


—John Crosby in the New York Herald Tribune. 
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hairman had been seen sitting on the | 


s time goes on, it is fair to suppose, the inner mean- | 


Films of Special Interest 


Exceptional motion pictures are reviewed for teachers by the film 
chairman of the School and Theatre Committee of the N. Y. C. 
Association of Teachers of English. Further details may be ob- 
tained from the S.T.C. representative in your school.) 


Seven Days to Noon (London Films’ thriller-with- 
a-difference) 

In this first week of December, 1950, when the toy departments 
are featuring miniature atomic fission sets and the newspapers are 
not fooling about the bomb, there is a new film from England 
which out-horrors Wells and Hitchcock. Seven Days to Noon 
(opening December 18 at the Trans-Lux 52nd Street) does this 
plausibly enough by sticking to the shape of things as they might 
be this very moment. 

You are to imagine that the Prime Minister has just sent over 
to Superintendent Folland of Scotland Yard a missive received at 
10 Downing Street. It contains an ultimatum—worded, the super- 
intendent notes, as from one gentleman to another—involving the 
security of the city of London. Either His Majesty’s Government 
renounces the manufacture and use of the atomic bomb, or the 
writer destroys the greater part of the city. The signature is that 
of the most distinguished atomic physicist in the kingdom, a Pro- 
fessor Willingdon. He mentions that he is in London, carrying a 
“UR-12” bomb in a suitcase. The Prime Minister is given seven 
days to determine on his course of action. 

There you have all the ingredients of what used to be a cozy 
‘tec yarn: well-bred C.I.D. man, mad scientist with bomb, mystery 
of the little black bag, chase over the city. For of course the pro- 
fessor disappears, and a police dragnet has to be spread. A stout 
British lad and his charming lass will be involved decently in 
the action, as well as amusing types from the lower classes: a 
landlady, barmaid, variety star. 

The difference in Seven Days to Noon is that you believe in all 
the people, and the predicament is uncomfortably close. For one 
thing, the professor's face haunts you. Professor Willingdon 

Barry Jones) is a tortured man. He speaks very gently and 
softly about his faith in God, of his belief a long time ago, before 
e began to work on the bomb, that through science he could 
Serve and not destroy his fellows. At the end of the film, the 
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illingdon has been carrying i 
UR-12 bomb that Professor Willingdon has h 
neutralized in the nick of time, and the city is saved. The pro. 
fessor is shot on the steps of the cathedral by a fear-crazed soldier, 


But the moral dilemma on which the professor has brooded for 


so long does not disappear with the “AI Clear” that is sounded, 


oulting brothers make this film, the British War 

oan te eee and City of London police, British Rail. 
ways, and a large number of the citizens of London, contributed 
their most intelligent services. For the sake of the story, an 
almost-complete evacuation of London had to be visualized. (The 
Prime Minister, of course, could not count on the professor's 
being found before Sunday at noon.) Some astonishing scenes are 
the result; arterial highways jammed with busses carrying Lon- 
doners from the “doomed” city, Waterloo Station and West- 
minster Bridge taken over by the military in orderly process of 
evacuation. The most fantastic single sequence on the screen to- 
day, and the most heart-stopping in its intimations of reality, is the 
one in which you see the empty city. Homes, stores, and public 
buildings lie deserted. The only sounds of life are the morning 
sounds of birds, the mewing or whimpering of pets left behind, 
and the tramp of soldiers’ boots. The wind spirals a piece of 
paper through the streets, and you feel the chill of a lost world. 
Among its many virtues Seven Days to Noon can count several 
characterizations played in the round without condescension; Joan 
Hickson’s Mrs. Peckett, a boardinghouse keeper; Olive Sloane's 


Goldie, a blowzy, warmhearted old variety girl; Sheila Manahan’s 


professor's daughter, refreshingly unlike a Powers model. This 
thriller does not depend on tricks; it unwinds a situation no more 
fantastic than today’s news to an inexorable climax, and in the 
course of its telling it involves the eye, the mind, and the emo- 
tions. ‘That is as much as you can ask of any film. (Distributed 
by Maylux Films, Inc.) 


(A feature-length concert film 
from Twentieth Century-Fox 
A great many well-intentioned people from the world ° 
Hollywood and the world of music have combined to produce this 
omnibus film. It is the first of a series of full-length movies “ge 
signed to make the genius of outstandin g artists available to} é 


Of Men and Music 


largest possible mass audience... and to utilize the potentialities | 
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motion pictures as a medium for depicting the highli 
Kor modern day culture. With such fa aa j: Bah. of - ye 
most artists of our day can be preserved for future generations.” 
‘The first section of the film introduces Artur Rubinstein in 
his home, playing Mendelssohn's “Spinning Song,” Liszt's ‘‘Liebe- 
straum,” and Chopin’s “Waltz in C Sharp Minor” and “Polonaise 
in A Major.” The second section presents Jan Peerce and Nadine 
Conner, together in a selection from Lucia and separately in “O 
Paradiso” from L’ Africana by Meyerbeer and the Aria from Doni- 
zetti's Don Pasquale. The third section shows us Jascha Heifetz 
racticing in his California studio and performing the “Prelude to 
the Partita in E Major” by Bach, Debussy’s “Girl with the Flaxen 
Hair,” a scherzo by Wieniawski and a caprice by Paganini. In the 


ffourth sequence Dimitri Mitropoulos is directing the New York 


Philharmonic-Symphony in a rehearsal of portions of the third 
movement of Liszt’s Faust Symphony . . . Deems Taylor is the 
narrator. 


| The heroes of this often-brilliant, sometimes-pedestrian enter- 


prise appear to be Rubinstein and Heifetz. It is first of all a 
pleasure to watch them. Rubinstein’s vitality and humor make an 
ordinary actor seem pallid; Heifetz’s mask is fascinating. To 
have the run of their homes, to watch their fingers in close-up, is 
exciting. The music seems superbly recorded as well as super- 


atively played. (It is reported that Victor prefers clips from the 


soundtrack of this film to its own recordings of several of the 
Selections.) 
Mr. Peerce and Miss Conner do not come off so well, perhaps 
—— they are constricted by the most laboriously whimsical 
et s-pretend” story convention in the whole film. The only 
vord for that white-haired janitor to whom they must pretend to 
es is = word used by every teen-age critic who saw him: 
Mia ae apse of taste irtitates but does not matter quite so 
a co aie. € more serious error of judgment in the last “episode.” 
Bonic is ag ar study of Mitropoulos conducting the Philhar- 
E tea = oubt a musical curiosity, but the Faust Symphony is 
oenshe a a i illuminated in this rehearsal sequence, as if be- 
Bald nderclaps and lightning flashes, that the ordinary listener 
prefer to hear the music plain. 
knd Of Men and Music is the kind of experiment that is 
create controversy, musical taste and education in every 
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o; we do not intend to quar, 


ing as they d 
a ae Te of it. Enough that it ae us rn sa recor d i 
-tein playing Chopin in te tw. is rod 
T s k a: po (we ate told) a singe l flm 
bic tein is difficult to “market” and a feature- eng im is à 
im es we are willing to take the white-haired operatic ja 


i r to get Rubinstein. l j 
g | seat aire of this series we shall have Marian Ang. 


Gregor Piatigorsky, and the Budapest Str 

Ou, a an ana Music which was produced in Hollyy 
eee Artists, Inc., will be released by Twentieth Century. 
y time in February. School discounts will be available. 
pmm M. GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High 


BOOKS 


any one would make me the greatest king that ever lived, wit 
be jke gardens and fine dinners, and wines and coaches, m 
P eautiful clothes, and hundreds of servants, on condition that I shoul 
not read books, I would not be a king. I would rather be a poor mi 
in a garret with plenty of books than a king who did not love readin 


Thomas Macaulij 


EDUCATION 


Education in America is inadequate. Four million children at í 
ceiving no education at all. Ninety-five thousand teachers hold $ d 
standard certificates. One-third fewer teachers are being 8"? nek 
from training courses than in ‘41, although enrollments are y- 
rise by 9 million within the next decade. phi 

—New Rep” 










The Authors Meet the Teachers 
CHAUCER LOOKS AT THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


There is surely no dearth of Chaucerian scholarship, even after 
nearly six hundred years. The Canterbury Tales have been in- 
vestigated to the last syllable, the “dreamer” in the Book of the 
Duchess has been examined at great length, and the relationship 
between Chaucer and Boccaccio argued until the last echoes 
have died away in the empty seminar rooms. May not then 


a humble secondary school pedagogue have his moment of fan- 


tasy, applying some of the words of the great Dan to the modern 
secondary school scene? (To make things easier for the reader who 
has long since passed his college days, the quotations are taken 
from the modern adaptation made by J. U. Nicolson.*) 

Here, for instance, is what the dawn-poet has to say about the 
beau ideal of the scholar and teacher: 

Of study took he utmost care and heed. 

Not one word spoke he more than was his need; 

And that was said in fullest reverence 

And short and quick and full of high good sense. 

Pregnant of moral virtue was his speech; 

And gladly would he learn and gladly teach. 
Of the type best known as the “eager beaver,” busily engaged in 
“projects” and “activities” whenever his supervisor's eye is upon 
him, he wrote: 

Nowhere a man so busy in his class, 

And yet he seemed much busier than he was. 

Chaucer had some fitting words for the seasoned veteran who 
has run the gauntlet of the Board of Examiners and has now 
relaxed: 

He lisped a little, out of wantonness, 

To make his English soft upon his tongue. 
The French teacher, speaking fluently the language which she has 
learned so well—without ever leaving the bound of her native 
city—would come in for her share of comment: 

And fair she spoke her French, and fluently, 

After the school of Stratford-at-the-Bow, 

For French of Paris was not hers to know. 
On the other hand he would have known and recognized her col- 
— 


" Copyright 1934, Covici-Friede, Inc.; reprinted by permission. 
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ho spends every summer abroad: 
al fe she'd been, and she'd been at Boulogne, 


In Spain at Santiago, and at Cologne. — 
Had he ae the good fortune of being present when , 
student-teacher was practicing his newly learned art, he woy] al 


d for the 
have had a word for m ee 


With locks well-curled as if they'd laid in press. 
Some twenty years of age he was, I guess. 
His comment on the learnéd pedant in the biology classroom, dis 
playing his wide reading to a class completely indifferent to his 


pretensions, would also have called forth the comment, 


Well read was he in Esculapius, 
And Dioscorides, and in Rufus, 
Hippocrates, and Hali, and Galen, 
Serapion, Rhazes and Avicen, 
Averrhoes, Gilbert, and Constantine, 
Bernard, and Gatisden, and John Damascene. 

If he had strolled in the direction of the appetizing odors that} 
float forth from the home economics rooms (particularly in the 
periods just before lunch), he would have expressed his amaze 
ment that 

It seemed to snow therein both food and drink 
Of every dainty that a man could think... 

The administrative and supervisory staff would have come in 
for their share of comment, too, for his ideal of a dean of boys 
would follow these precepts: 

To sinners he was not impiteous, 
Nor haughty in his speech, nor too divine, 
But in all teaching prudent and benign. 
There would be words for the ideal supervisor, of whom bt 
could say: 
This noble example to his sheep he gave, 
. That first he wrought and afterwards he taught. 

Finally, Chaucer would have added his word to the plea of tht 

underpaid teacher for some greater financial recompense: 
Yet, and for all he was philosopher, 
He had but litle gold within his coffer. | 

LEONARD F. MANHEIM Andrew Jackson High Scho 
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High Points 
HOMEWORK, HIGH POINTS, AND GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


Not long before he died George Bernard Shaw made one of 
his sweeping pronouncements, this time about homework (or prep 
as it is called in England) : 

"Ip is monstrous. Prep should be abolished. The school 
managers ought to be warned by the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children.” 

He was referring to the Hitchin Girls Grammar School, 
where parents have complained that pupils get homework 
that sometimes takes them three hours to do. 

Mr. Shaw told a reporter that if he were a school teacher 
he would begin “by threatening to murder my classes if they 
ever dared to think of their lessons out of school.” 

He advocated that children receive less concentrated men- 
tal work and more practical tasks, like learning the art of 
“tuning the wireless (radio )sweetly.” 

The statement evoked a great deal of interest, but not quite so 
much, perhaps, as that stirred up by an article in September's 
Hicu Points. In that issue, James McGill of John Adams High 
School raised the question “How valuable is homework?” His 
description of an experiment with matched groups raised serious 
doubts about the value of homework, at least in the social-studies 
subjects tested. 

Neither Mr. McGill nor the editors were quite prepared for the 
rapidity with which the article was taken up by the press. First, 
New York newspapers picked up the article as a “natural” for a 
feature story. Then the Associated Press got hold of it, promising 
some 6000 inches of newspaper space for papers throughout the 
country. Time magazine descended upon Mr. McGill for a pic- 
ture and a story. At this writing, interest has not yet abated. 

Mr. McGill made quite clear the limitations of his study and 
the tentative nature of the conclusions. He called for further re- 
search and experimentation by other groups, in other subjects. 
HIGH Pornts seconds his call and welcomes other studies in an 
area where some fundamental assumptions are being challenged. 
Are we doing certain things merely because they ve always 
been done? Hicu Points is keeping an open mind—and awaiting 
other articles, 

THE EDITORS 
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EXAMINEE RELAXES 


Now it is over; for at least a while 
I put away the too familiar file 
And these detested notebooks; I am free 
To read and to forget—O ecstasy! 
Consumer's surplus, marginal demand, 
The quasi rent of unproductive land, 
Bimetallism and exchange of goods, 
The Bank, the Bourse, the Bund and Bretton Woods. 
Those are but grains of sand upon the shore 
Of my vast knowledge. I could tell you more; 
At least, I could have done last week. And now 
Examiners are setting forth to plough; 
But O to interrupt them in their task 
And tell them all the things they didn’t ask! 
—Reproduced by permission of the Proprietors of Punch 
—Reproduced by permission of 
the Proprietors of Punch 


GUIDANCE AND CURRICULUM FOR PUERTO RICAN CHILDREN 

The guidance counselor in a junior high school where many of 
the pupils are of Puerto Rican origin, realizes before very long 
that she is confronted with a challenging situation which will re- 
quire special handling. Here are young people who experience 
all of the difficulties normal to adolescents, and who, in addition, 
must meet the problem brought about by displacement. 


LP SE e gea . 





l= 


PROBLEMS OF ADOLESCENCE. The emotional problems — 


which arise as a result of the process of maturation are many an 
varied. Fears, feelings of insecurity, feelings of inferiority be- 


come grossly exaggerated in the mind of the adolescent. Dif- 


ferences in size and in weight are accentuated. The tall girl fears 


~~ = 


she will be too tall; the tall boy is ashamed to be seen with the — 
little ones. Those who do not grow are afraid they will be 


stunted; their worries are increased by the concern of the parents 
who may make little effort to hide their fears. These are the 


years when glandular changes cause poor skin conditions; whe? — 


superstitions regarding sex development play havoc with thé 
emotions of the young. At this time, too, the strains which a¢ 
company boy-girl relationships manifest themselves. All of thes? 
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PUERTO RICAN CHILDREN 
roblems take on new meaning in terms of acceptability with; 
e group. This period of growth and y Fae a a i m 
it the desire for emancipation from the controls of parents et lt 
hood holds the promise of freedom for which these youn j i 
still unprepared. Thus, they hold on to the advantages of infancy 
and seek, at the same time, the privileges which come with bein, r 
grown up. E 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF PUERTO RICAN ADOLESCENTS 
These, and many more, are the difficulties that beset the avera x 
adolescent. How much greater, therefore, are those faced b th 
adolescent of Puerto Rican origin, who must work out a ie 
for himself under circumstances which serve only to increase the 
tensions of this age group. Here are children who have been 
transplanted from a culture far different from our own. From 
small, agricultural, and often primitive communities they come 
into large, industrial, crowded areas. From a land “where the 
experienced no discrimination, they come to a country where dey 
are a minority group. From a land where they never suffered 
the extremes of heat and cold, they come to a country where the 
rigors of climate necessitate changes of clothing and worries about 
heating. From a land where the very nature of the climate im- 
poses a slow, easy pace of living, they come to a country where 
a temperate climate brings with it a rapid “scurrying” from one 
activity to another. From a land where rivalry for economic 
betterment seldom enters into the pattern of living, they come 
to a country where competition and getting ahead are accepted 
forms of behavior. From a land where family relationships are 
jealously guarded by the head of the house, they come to a land 
n woman demands equality of treatment. 
Ma. Puerto Rican youngsters, moreover, are beset by dis- 
ie ia ii e n which result from lack of familiarity with 
nal g A -0 T must bear a temporary isolation in play and 
me eea! ey must learn to accept the program and 
ow, (M an educational system which in no way resembles their 
=e ie any may never have attended school.) They must over- 
me ary resistance of their parents, who fear the ever-widening 
ae a S sure to develop as the child is progressively assimilated 
Addi new environment. 
ittonal insecurity stems from the socio-economic conditions 
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Rican families find themselves. Industry is unable | 
ap ner TEA because they lack adequate training. Often 
language handicaps prevent them from getting employmeni o: 
from rising above menial jobs. Where there is om a = in the 
home, the mother Ends it difficult to obtain employment or mug 
e large influx of Puerty 


th 
low-paid work. Furthermore, tts 
om omigesi at a time when housing 1$ scarce, has forced them 


to live in overcrowded areas under conditions which are con. | 


ducive to delinquency ult 
housing, low an and the rigors of climate, the incidence of 
disease among these people is greater than among average con: | 
tinental American children. 


PROBLEMS OF GUIDANCE. Needless to say, therefore, on} 
are very much in need of intensive coun. 


Puerto Rican youngsters 
uer young havior problems which grow out of dis- 


seling. They present be ) 
lacement and which need to be interpreted to school personnel 


and to fellow pupils. They must get to feel at school that security 
which they miss in the home. These children must be given help 
in choosing schools, courses, and often actual employment s 
that they may gain the social and economic satisfactions which 
their elders failed to provide for them. This is especially true a 
the junior high school level because it is often the terminal poin 
of the pupil's education. They must be helped to feel that the 
have a worth-while contribution to make here. They must know 
that they are wanted and needed; that there is a place for then 
in our communities. 

The guidance counselor who recognizes all 
nevertheless, at a great disadvantage if she does not spea 
language of the children and the parents. A barrier exists, €V" 
with the child who speaks some English—the child who mus 
grope for words to express herself will not speak freely. It 
comes” difficult to establish rapport on any but a very elemental) 
level. Very often no communication is possible except throug 
a pupil interpreter. This becomes a real handicap. The pup 


who may act as interpreter thus becomes part of the inter” 
nev’ 





these factors 4 
the 


eve! i 


which should remain confidential. In addition, one can iy 
tue 
j 


be sure that the translation adequately covers what has aC 
been said. Chiefly, however, the counselor loses the tones * 
overtones, which are so much a part of the interviewing tec 
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PUERTO RICAN CHILDREN 
i a ae 

PLAN OF OPERATION. The couns ia 
; ; i elor part k T : 
report came into just such a situation last October a 3 this 
Brooklyn. She made numerous efforts to work with th S. 196, 
Rican children, but initial results were, at best. mea : — 
of the ever-present language barrier. Thus she walle oe3 


"district curriculum assistant who spoke Spanish, who had mad 
made 


a study of difficulties confronting Puerto Ricans, and who had 
had experience as a teacher-counselor in a junior high school P 
cooperative program was planned to give greater insight into th 
needs of the pupils and to assist them within the school i 
as in the wider community. hii 
This was done after the curriculum assistant had conferred 
with the principal of the school, who gave her an overview of 
the enriched program offered to the Puerto Rican children. The 
principal then M a a conference with the teachers and ad 
ministrators immediately concerned with the in i i 
came re struction of Puerto 
At the conference the curriculum assistant outlined the back- 
ground of the Puerto Rican children, the problems they face here 
and the implications for the entire school. A school-wide pro- 
= was suggested which would establish a mutual “accepting” 
p ationship between pupils of Puerto Rican origin and the con- 
PENE. eae Units of work were planned to facilitate the 
r of the newcomers to their immediate environment; 
“a ilities of integration of all the curricular areas, particularly 
i art, social studies, and language arts, were discussed. 
M. € principal suggested close cooperation between the cur- 
= a anaes and the guidance counselor as a valuable means 
th ping the children’s adjustment in and out of school. The 
5 mer and the curriculum assistant conferred together and set 
Pa b an of cooperation, as follows: 
a on — er to choose from the pupils referred to 
7 most in need of the special servic 
“sae assistant. i — 
- The curriculum assi isi 
ssistant planned to vis 
gles ba p it the school at 
M The counselor prepared the pupils for the interview with 
: Curriculum assistant. 
a to each interview the counselor and the curriculum 
nt conferred regarding the problems of the pupils to be 
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and all school record cards were 


i iewed. The case records 
interviewe d. Possible causes of disturbance 


carefully studied and evaluate 


j iscussed. 
or of atypical conduct were discu l 
5 The approach to the child, based on previous counselor con- 
tacts was plann ve solutions were con- 
? 


ed in detail, and alternati 
sidered. l 
6. The interview was conducted with both curriculum assistant 
and counselor present. The curriculum assistant spoke to the 
child in Spanish. There was an intermittent exchange between 
the curriculum assistant and counselor of information gleaned in 
the course of the interview. Further pertinent questions were 
suggested by the counselor. 
a The content of the interview was recorded by the counselor, 
and follow-up was planned by curriculum assistant and counselor 
together. 
9 Where it seemed advisable to see parents, letters were 
written in Spanish and appointments were made. 
9. Interviews with parents were conducted in approximately 


the same manner as with the pupils. 


TYPES OF MALADJUSTMENTS. It was evident from an 


examination of the available data and from the interview with | 


pupils and parents that the children were facing difficulties in | 
the home, in the school, and in the community. Maladjustments | 


within the school were evidenced by poor behavior, truancy and 
non-attendance, and learning difficulties not due to the language 
handicap. Home problems centered around the inability of the 
~ parents to control the child, lack of parental understanding of 


the adolescent, and rejection of the child by the parent. Problems | 


vandalism, and boy-girl relationships. 
Some of the children who came to the attention of the counselo! 
needed help primarily in making a choice of high school or 18 


selecting courses which would lead to the chosen field of work. 


CASE HISTORIES. The following are illustrative of the type 
of cases handled. Names used are fictitious, for obvious reason 


Maria A is a quiet, soft-spoken twelve-year-old girl who camé to 
New York with her mother and her older brother three ye” 
ago. The father, who is over 60, remained in Puerto Rico P“ 
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which concerned the community included theft, window breaking, | 


j 
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cause he lacked money for transportation. The fami 

because of extreme poverty. The mother, who cenit ie Tio 
Rico on silk embroideries, found the close work was causing a 
loss of vision. Here she has a job as a finisher in a mn D 

factory. The brother has since married; he and his wife a 
child live in the same apartment with Maria and her mother 
There are two other families in this apartment— a married cousin, 
and the married son of this cousin. 

Maria complains of pains in her legs and sharp pains i 
abdominal region. She frequently feels ill at inal eel alos wn 
lie down in the infirmary. There is indication that she fears school 
In addition, she is a lonely child; she has no friends because her 
mother keeps her indoors from the moment she comes home from 
school. The mother says she never allowed Maria out alone in 
Puerto Rico and she will not do so here. She is obsessed with 
the fear that something will happen to the child when she is 
out alone. 

In this case much has been done in an effort to eliminate the 
fears of both parent and child. Physical examination was urged 
and arranged, and a letter was written detailing the girl’s com- 
plaints as an aid to the examining physician. The record and 
the school work were studied to determine whether any causal 
relationship existed between her mental and physical condition 
and her adjustment to the school program. 

Maria will need much more help in overcoming health prob- 
lems of psychosomatic origin. Follow-up of this case will be con- 
ducted with the girl, her parents, and the physician. 





Alice B is an attractive youngster of thirteen who came here 
four years ago with her mother; her father is deceased. Alice 
is very unhappy because her mother watches over her very care- 
fully. She is not permitted to go out with friends. The mother 
has a morbid fear that her daughter may be “seduced” by the 
bad” boys in the neighborhood. The mother works until five- 
thirty every day. She is distressed to find that Alice is very often 
out, when she gets home. She wants to place the girl in an 
institutional school. 

Several weeks ago Alice truanted with Carmen L. On the 
second day of the truancy, while walking on the street with some 
boys, they met Carmen’s mother. They were scolded roundly and 
sent back to school, with the threat that they would be “put 
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‘“ o to school, they bought some iodine 
ml oe dane ee Alie said she took the iodine because 
she = Carmen do it and she feared the blame hat ould Pe 
hers since she had amplios the me i to buy it. Both girls 

hospital for treatment. n. 
his piri tet bain referred to a child guidance clinic for 
help. The aims of the clinic were explained to mother and 
daughter. An effort was made to establish a better relationshi 
between them and to give the mother an understanding of the 
behavior of her daughter. The necessity for rapport between 
mother and child was emphasized so that recurrences of incidents 
like the attempt at suicide would be avoided. Alice’s school 


progress will be watched. 


Mildred C is a very difficult child at school. She is fifteen years 
of age, tall, well-built, and attractive. She speaks very little 
English although she has been here for more than a year. She 
would prefer to go back to Puerto Rico. Her parents, who came 
here before her, speak no English. A married sister lives with 
the family. There are also a younger sister of eight and a younger 
brother of four. 4 
Several months ago the girl truanted and returned to school 
with a forged note excusing her absence. When the father learned 
of this, he gave her a brutal beating. Thereupon Mildred at- 
tempted suicide by drinking furniture polish. 

_ Conference with the Bureau of Child Guidance indicated that 
| the fastest way to obtain psychiatric examination would be 
~ through Kings County Hospital. To this the mother agreed. Since 

she could speak no English, and did not know how to travel, the 

counselor took mother and daughter to the hospital. There it 
was recommended that the girl remain for a few days for study. 

Our conference with the hospital psychiatrist indicates that 
this is a highly sensitive girl; that she comes from a vety un- 
sympathetic home; that she needs all the kindness that we can 
possibly give her. 

Mildred continued to present problems in the classroom. She 
fought with the others; she refused to work; she provided enter- 
tainment by smearing ink over her face; she mumbled and talked 
to herself. It was decided to change her class in an attempt to 
give her a new start. The teacher was prepared for her coming. 
The girl was personally introduced to both class and teacher, 
38 
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and emphasis was placed on the contribution she could make to 
the work of the class. She seems to be making a better adjust- 
ment at the time of this writing. 

In this case, more work must be done with the parents. It is 
planned to obtain the help of a family agency. As for the girl, 
psychiatric treatment is being recommended. 


Lucy D is an unhappy, resentful youngster of sixteen. She was 
brought to New York two years ago by her father. When her 
father remarried, Lucy went to live with her grandmother. Her 
mother, who came here about a year later, is living in another part 
of the city. Lucy was unable to get on with her grandmother, 
who was always scolding. The girl felt her father had no love 
for her. “He does not even beat me,” she complained. When she 
talked of her mother, she became sad and silent. 

In the classroom Lucy was very difficult. She refused to work; 
she was insolent to teachers; she seemed to have almost no at- 
tention span. No one seemed able to reach her. 

She was called to the attention of the counselor at the close 
of her ninth grade. She had not brought in her high school ap- 
plication. She was truanting. She refused to take any examina- 
tions. Yet she did not want to leave school to go to work. Clearly 
this was a very confused girl. Both counselor and curriculum as- 
sistant worked with her. She refused outside help although the 
aid of a number of agencies was made available to her. 

Finally she was put out of her home as a result of a quarrel 
with her father and grandmother, and went to live with her 
mother. This made it necessary to transfer her in order to avoid 
a very long trip each day. Through contact with the counselor 


_ atthe receiving school Lucy was made to feel welcome. 


_ At this writing, the girl seems to have made a good adjustment 
in her new environment. Her letters indicate that she wishes 
to retain the interest of both counselor and curriculum assistant. 
Every effort will be made to continue to help this girl. 


PUPIL—PARENT—SCHOOL. The results of a guidance pro- 
gram are often not measurable because intangibles are involved. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the cooperative efforts of 
counselor and curriculum assistant can bring about better pupil- 
parent-school relationships. For the pupils such a program helps 
to bridge the gap between the feeling of belongingness which 
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and the insecurity which Comes 


ane t they are free to express their 

i ation. The fact that the, l t 

= esitanittes and misgivings 1n i native tongue, is of 
: i ‘ í Í ecuri a < 

i in eliminating that ims 

itself a factor in € 5 te found someone who could fi 


j ters " 
as pe ka mam pupil and teacher, and pupil and parent, 


j d vocational gui 
arg e > and aptitudes. Where necessary, pupils WETE re. 


ices, and social agencies for further hel 

pln "hosel however, these ger were aint 
encouragement and the feeling that they were ma ing good pro. 
gress. It was explained that their complete integration in the 
school and the community could not take place overnight. At. 
titude therapy was given in the hope that the child would become 
more receptive to the demands of teacher and school. 

nt 
EnA a an agency of authority. The interpretation of 
our laws helped to do away with many misunderstandings. The 
rigidity in discipline and the severity of punishment, so common 


was theirs in their native homes, 


to most Puerto Rican families, undoubtedly leaves a mark on | 


the emotions of the children. The parent who can be made to 
see this objectively may modify his treatment of the youngster. 
An understanding of the problems of the adolescent (which were 
carefully explained) will also help. The parent who mistrusts 
boy-girl friendships, and yet does not know how to guide his 
child, certainly is in need of help. 

In addition to the frank discussion of questions like these, 
parents were given insight into their own resentment of every: 
thing American. They too had to be helped in overcoming feel- 
ings of inferiority which stem from the inadequacies experience 
by the person who is uprooted. 


The work with the parents is, perhaps, the most difficult phas¢ 
of the program. The counselor and curriculum assistant were abt? 
to interpret the aims and objectives of the school program. ¢ 


rating and reporting systems and the basis upon which promotion | 


dance was given, in keeping with | 


an attempt has been made to eliminate suspicion | 


| 
‘ 


| 


ee 


e 


are made and withheld were discussed. An effort was made t° 


allay their fears about boy-girl friendships. Referrals were m4 < 
to sources of employment. Problems of health and safety 2° 
nutrition were discussed. The behavior of adolescents was €* 
plained. Problems of the children within the school were 
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terpreted—problems which had loomed very large in their minds 
owing to their lack of familiarity with school regulations and 
routines. 


For teachers emphasis was placed on understanding the Puerto 
Rican pupil—her background, her problems, and the challenge 
she presents—rather than on the inculcation of subject matter. 
In other words, a shift of emphasis was urged from skills and 
knowledges to attitudes and social relationships. This was done 
by explaining the background and the problems of the child, and 
the implications of these in the learning situation; by reviewing 
with teachers the psychological principles which underlie the pro- 
cess of learning; by stressing the importance of essential com- 
munication skills, rather than the more formal reading and 
writing; by encouraging the development of units of work es- 
sential to everyday living and to the successful adjustment of the 
Puerto Rican child; by focusing upon the contributions of the 
Puerto Rican child to his new environment, to give him status not 
only in his own eyes, but in the eyes of the other pupils 





This was done through a group conference with teachers, ar- 
ranged by the principal, as described above; through distribution 
of materials; and through individual conference with teachers and 
supervisors. 


THE SCHOOLS’ TASK. The onus of orienting the Puerto Rican 
youngster to the school, the home, and the community, so that 
he will become a functioning, participating member of our society 
in the shortest possible time, has fallen, naturally, on our schools. 
This complex task requires knowledge of human growth and 
personality development, of learning difficulties, of methods and 
techniques of teaching English as a second language, of curricu- 
lum function and design. It demands the coordinated efforts of 
personnel in curriculum and in guidance. In both areas the em- 
phasis today is upon the individual child. The guidance worker 
tries to study the whole child in order to help him make the 
best possible adjustment to his environment. This may mean 
changing the environment to meet the needs of the child. The 
Curriculum worker studies the whole child in order to determine 
his needs. She then attempts to adapt the curriculum to those 
heeds. Since there is overlapping in function and aims, it is pos- 
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‘ij icati fort through a joint undertakj 
sible to eliminate duplication of e coer king 


at Junior High re 
such 38 Lda tally aware of the fact that in this projeg 


” There are man 
ly “scratched the surface. Y ad. 
tal nels “which suggest themselves for further cooperative 


effort, at this writing: 
Individual help shou 


of ee a he made cognizant of pupils’ needs and of thei, | 


Teachers sh 
pane of growth and development. l 
Teachers should be trained in the newest techniques in teaching 
English speaking pupils. 
Pr y e diin should be planned to bring 


bont a closer relationship between the school and the home. 


Parents, too, should be made co gnizant of the children’s needs 
and of their pattern of growth and development. 

The mental health program of the school should be expanded 
with emphasis upon prevention as well as cure. 

Continued experimentation in schools throughout the city along 


the lines suggested above is needed if the acculturation of these | 


“fellow-citizens” from Puerto Rico is to be more easily and ef- 
fectively accomplished. 
JENNIE MONTAG 

Mary FINOCCHIARO 


Junior High School Division 
Bureau of Curriculum Research 


FACILITATING THE ADJUSTMENT OF 
FOREIGN-BORN CHILDREN 


Since September, 1949, an increasing number of foreign-born 
children have been admitted to the Mark Twain Junior High 


School. They have come to us from such widely separated lan 


Id be made available to a larger numb 





_ ADJUSTMENT 


ORGANIZING FOR ADJUSTMENT. Encouraged greatly by 
our principal, I have proceeded to organize this project along 
the following lines: 

Reponsibilities of Arista pupils 

Each Arista pupil is assigned as supervisor of one or more 
foreign-born children. It is his responsibility to get the most 
_ capable and dependable pupils to assist the child as often as 
feasible during the school day. The Arista supervisor is urged 
to consult the official teacher of the foreign-born pupil. Thereby 
he may discover the child’s specific needs and weaknesses. 

At our weekly meeting reports are given on progress. Arista 
candidates and members are encouraged to develop a vital interest 
in the social and psychological adjustment of their “adoptees.” 
Thus our foreign-born are in a position to profit from associating 
with some of the most capable and civic-minded elements of our 
school population. 

Key Arista members, who have been selected to run our semi- 
annual talent show, may invite foreign-born children with special 
ability to participate. By the time rehearsals are over, these 
children have become “‘celebrities” in our school. 


Adjustment through personal conferences 

During my guidance periods I have made it a practice to call 
in these pupils from time to time. Together we review personal 
and school problems and seek available help. 





Utilization of foreign-language program 
With the approval of our principal I have arranged to have 
those of our foreign-born who speak French or Spanish join my 
language classes once or twice during the week. Occasionally 
they are invited to give us a model reading of a passage in our 


as Puerto Rico, Poland, Italy, Belgium, Germany and Latvi foreign language text, or to participate in the question and 
Ranging from twelve to fifteen years of age, and varying wide] answer period. 


in their knowledge of English, they have been confronted W! 
a bewildering array of problems of adjustment. 


As faculty adviser of Arist fe citiati sented 
ty of Arista, I felt that this situation presi of dance office detailing: 1) Arista pupil assigned to help; 2) Strong 


4nd weak subjects, main problems in school; 3) Family situation, 
to Personal problems; 4) Special abilities and talents. 


a wonderful Opportunity for making use of the rich materia 
our Arista membership. Accordingly I decided to enlist the $ 
vices of regular and prospective Arista members, with a view 


helping the foreign-born become integrated into the life of tt 


school and community. 
42 


Provision for follow-up 
For each foreign-born child there is a card on file in our gui- 





f Readily available is a list of Arista pupils and foreign-born 
or whom they are responsible. This chart is kept on my desk 
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il immediately. (Cl 
blotter, so that I can reach any pupi ass | 
ra numbers are indicated after each name.) ) 






iready a number of our foreign-born haye , 
Sol femme in the short time they have been at d 
Twain. Overcoming language handicaps and participating fy 
in school services, two of these children have been electe i 
‘Arista. Several others have starred in programs a 3 


school year. l ‘on | : 
Pupils who appear as guests in Our foreign language clay 


develop a sense of self-esteem and belonging, since they are of) 
looked upon as “authorities” on reading or pronunciation, 

I am confident that our Arista and foreign-born pupils 
deriving mutual benefit from their association. It is my hope} 
by serving others, each Arista candidate or member will devel) 
a high sense of responsibility and insight into other peoples’ neg 
Thus a corps of happily adjusted foreign-born pupils will be 
tablished, who, in turn, will be in a position to lend assistar 
to future newcomers to our school. | 

GEORGE CHAST Mark Twain Junior High Sch 






AN AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAM 


What are the requirements necessary to the success of an aud 
visual program? What are actual practices in a functioning ff 
gram? Our answers to these questions are based on our expert 
at the High School of Commerce. 

The first requirement for a successful audio-visual progta® 
our opinion, is that there must be someone in the school wh 
personally interested in audio-visual aids, and who is willing! 
devote all of the time to the program which may be neces 
for its success. This person may be and usually is the 4 
visual aids director of the school. | 

Secondly, we feel that the director must have the active SUF 
of the principal, who must believe in the worth-whileness ° , 
audio-visual aids program and must be willing to provi “l 
essential administrative helps. First among these helps * 
adequate time allotment for the school director of audio” 

aids, and a willingness to provide a sufficient allotment % -i 
out of the school’s budget for essential equipment and M4” | 


Ag 





AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAM 


Another requirement is that the teaching staff of the school be 
convinced of the values of audio-visual aids, and be helped in 
having these aids quickly and easily available for actual use in 
the classroom. To meet this requirement, there should be demon- 
stration lessons, department coordinators, chairmen’s conferences, 
and a high degree of cooperation between the school director of 
audio-visual aids on the one hand, and all of the other interested 
personnel on the other hand. 





EQUIPMENT. It is our opinion that a middle ground must be 
found between niggardliness in the purchase of equipment and 
a policy of buying to excess. Some writers in the field of audio- 
visual aids advocate a quantity of equipment far beyond the 
realistic ability of a school to finance or to use effectively. The 
program should not exceed what the teachers will accept nor 
exceed that amount of equipment which will be kept in sufficient 
use to justify its high cost. 

Wire or tape recordings usually come from two important 
sources. The first of these sources is in school work itself, as in 
speech, foreign language, or music. A second source of great 
importance is broadcast material, including material broadcast in 
the evenings and after school hours generally. It has been our 
experience that the best way of building up a file of such broad- 
cast material is to have a staff member sufficiently interested in 
the program to take the recording equipment home for this work. 

The alternative is automatic machinery operated by time-clock 
control which can be used if alternating current is available in 
the school, and if the current can be left on by the custodian con- 
tinuously until the conclusion of the recording period. 

Our experience has led us to another conclusion concerning 
equipment, that cheap equipment does not pay in the long run, 
and we have preferred to wait until we found sufficient funds to 
buy high fidelity sound equipment rather than buy inexpensive 
items of inferior quality. 


PLANNING. The key word in the utilization of audio-visual 
aids in the classroom is planning. Planning on the part of the 
Principal, the audio-visual aid director, the department chairman 
and the department audio-visual coordinator, and certainly not 
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Cad “J . 
least the classroom teacher. The department coordinator l 
E 


link between the teacher and the materials. It is the job 

coordinator to determine what materials the teachers need X 
to advise the teachers as to the materials available. Where th, an 
terials are re-usable, they are integrated into term plans ne 
several subjects. he 


MEDIA. We have in our own film library 92 silent films and 


sound films, 104 filmstrips and 49 wire recordings. The followin | 
listing indicates the number of classes using the various i 

for the term from February to June, 1950: uy 

Medium Classe, | 
Sound films 656 
Silent films 201 
Filmstrips and slides 104 
Wire recordings 152 
Radio programs 51 
Disc records (not including music department) 22 


Total number of classes served during 
the term ending June, 1950: 1,186 


It is clear that sound films are the most popular of the audio-visual 
aids. Most of those used are obtained from outside sources. For 
the term ending June, 1950, one hundred and sixteen sound films 
were from sources other than the Commerce film library. For the 
term September, 1950, to January, 1951, the number increased 
to one hundred and fifty-two. Since these films are in very great 
demand it is necessary to order them from three to six months # 
advance. 

The wire recordings are all of our own production. Many at 
made by the audio-visual aids squad, and some are made ny A 
principal and other faculty members with access to a machine # 
home. The recordings include live material produced by clasii 
in English, speech, and foreign languages, and include a nu™ j 
of radio programs. Many of the WNYE programs are recorde | 
so that they may be used at clock hours best suited to OU! od 
schedule. Evening programs are taken off the air to be rou 
into the classroom. 
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AUDIO-VIS UAL PROGRAM 


ORDERING FILMS. Each department has a film coordinator 
whose job it is to assign the different subject and grade levels to 
individual teachers. By consulting the various bulletins, film 
catalogues, and teacher-reports on films used in the past at Com- 
merce each teacher makes up a list of films or filmstrips. Dates 
are selected to coincide with the topics in the syllabus. Care 
must be taken to avoid holidays, examination days, and special 
event days (such as field day). The coordinator then examines 
the orders of her department. She tries to eliminate duplication 
and rearrange schedules without detriment to the subject taught 
so that rented films will get maximum use. Thus we stretch our 
dollar. 

When all the department coordinators have submitted their 
advance film orders for the next term, the director of audio-visual 
aids lists the films according to source. A thorough acquaintance 
with the various rental agency catalogues is valuable. As much 
as two dollars per film can be saved by ordering a particular film 
from one source rather than from another. Recently a welcome 
innovation took place. A film agency* began the practice of 
charging the same rate for a week as had been charged for one 
day. This permits greater utilization of the film and facilitates the 
task of programming. 

Requests are sent out in April for the fall term, and in Novem- 
ber for the spring term. As soon as confirmations or rejections 
are received they are entered in duplicate. One copy is returned 
to the film coordinator who may then place substitute orders. 

It is wise to wait until the school program has settled down be- 
fore making out the advance film schedule for each subject. Each 
teacher of the subject, the department coordinator, and the chair- 
man receive a program which indicates the day, period, and room 
for each film. 

A chronological list of films and companies from which they 
come is then drawn up. It is important that this record be accurate 
Since the late return of the film means some other exhibitor will 


be disappointed. 





SCHEDULING. Every teacher has a list of audio-visual material 


*Eastin Pictures, Inc., Davenport, Iowa. 
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in the High School of Commerce library. At the present tind 
we have: 


Sound films 29 
Silent films 92 
Filmstrips 104 
Sets of slides (2x2 & 314x4) 9 
Wire recordings 49 


In addition we have film projectors, slide projectors, radios, 
record players, an opaque projector, and a portable amplifier 
Requests are made by individual teachers on forms provided. 

As requests are received by the director they are programmed 
on a first come, first served basis. The individual teacher receives 
written confirmation of her request. The final daily schedule 
is drawn up just before the close of the previous day. 


ODD JOBS. The audio-visual aid squad must be prepared to do 
a host of odd jobs at almost a moment's notice. Every term out 
school chorus pays a visit to a neighboring elementary school 
which does not have an amplifying system of its own. Our squad 
transports and operates microphones and portable amplifier. 

Every day in the senior lunch room, our boys feed records 
through a permanent amplifying system. The player is equipped 
to handle speeds of 33, 45, or 78 revolutions per minute and 
takes ordinary as well as microgroove records. 

A teacher wishes to record and play back the speech of a 
special English-for-foreigners class. Our squad must not only set 
up the equipment and explain how to speak into the microphone, 
but they must also patrol the hall to prevent noise interference. 


The more capable members of the squad must be prepared to 


splice films or replace a burned out fuse or lamp. 


TRAINING THE SQUAD, The Operation of the audio-visual 
aid squad is an excellent example of the fundamental principles 
of modern education carried Out in practice. The interests 40 
abilities of the individual are developed, Here there is room 10! 
the mechanically adept (as operators of equipment) ; the com 


mercial students (as typists or file clerks in the squad office) ; f 
u 


students with qualities of leadership (as trainers of other 54 
members); and the low LQ. students (as messengers who p! 


os 
s 





AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAM — 
up and return film from agencies located nearby). 

Training of the squad is one of the most important and pain- 
staking tasks, especially at the inception of the program when all 
students are learners. We have fourteen Separate types of equip- 
ment. Some, like the wire recorder, involve a number of different 
operations. Playing back a recording is a different process from 
making a recording. Making a recording from a disc record or 
a radio program involves steps which are similar to but not the 
same as recording a live play or lesson in a classroom. 

The squad is divided into three categories. There ate ap- 
prentices who may not operate a piece of equipment. They may 
take the preliminary steps but must be checked by a trainer who 
then operates the machine. A student remains as an apprentice 
for an entire term unless he shows unusual ability. 

The next highest position is that of operator. He is tested by 
the director and when certified, may operate the particular 
machine for which he has qualified. 

A trainer is a capable operator of all equipment who can com- 
mand the respect of his fellow students and show a high degree 
of responsibility and initiative. 

Since the operation of equipment is almost entirely in the 
hands of students, it is important that training be done as 
thoroughly and effectively as possible. Most of the training comes 
during the first two weeks of the term under the immediate super- 
vision of the director. After that one or two apprentices are as- 
signed to a trainer each period of the day. At first the apprentice 
metely assists in such work as transporting equipment or pulling 
the shades down. After a few weeks he may set up the equip- 
ment under the watchful eye of the trainer. When the trainer 
feels that the apprentice is ready to operate a given machine en- 
tirely on his own, his name is submitted to the director, who then 
arranges to test him. During the term the director makes the 
founds as often as possible to check on operation. 

_ Experience indicates that when more time is devoted to train- 
ing, less time is needed for the repair of film and equipment. 


APPRAISAL, We consider the 1,186 classes served during the 
Past Spring term as only the beginning. The set-up as it now 
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exists is the result of several = of oe We feel tal 
our basic plan is sound, and look ote ee dio-wit oO Wr 
are convinced that teachers will accep arb om aids .F 
use them in direct proportion to the availability an Worth off 
aids. But to be successful, it remains uer that there p 
interested personnel, careful planning, 7“ a Of sous 
members, and above all, adequate time for the e ectuation 7 
a good program. 
MORTON SIEGELBAUM 
VINCENT MCGARRETT 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING: 
Materials Available to Teachers of Textiles 
The problem of obtaining effective visual aids, without Causin 
a financial strain on the department or school administration, ha! 
always been a pressing one to all teachers. In the teaching q 
textiles and other distributive education subjects, this proble 
becomes particularly acute, because of the crying need for teach 
ing aids to make these courses meaningful, practical and stim 
" Through a project carried on by a group of merchandisin 
students, the problem of obtaining materials has been solved a 
satisfactorily. The steps followed in the project will be out i 
briefly, and the resulting objective materials file will be listed. | 
= At first, source lists of trade associations were obtained a 
the United States Department of Commerce’s book entitled 
tional Associations of the United States. In addition, nana 
business firms were culled from the bibliography and re S a 
sections of various textile texts and publications. As a eh 
list of approximately 250 sources for useful teaching ma 
was compiled. . sfear 
Our next step was to contact these sources. This k E of 
by having the letter appearing below typed and mailed oa 
source on the list. Student assistance solved an otherwise 
some clerical problem very satisfactorily. 
Gentlemen: i, 
I am a teacher of merchandisin g and salesmans whe. 
this school, and feel that the effectiveness of my my 
tion will be improved considerably if I have a visual-a 
library at my disposal, 














FEE 


High School of Commen 


ona 


ces 



















TEXTILES 


If you have any displays, booklets, leaflets, charts, or 
swatches of material that would be of help to me in 
teaching these courses, 1 shall be grateful to you, 


| Very truly yours, 


. Arnold H. Scolnick 
Letters did not always produce the desired results: consequently 


telephone calls and even personal visits to some of these organi- 
zations were necessary to accomplish our purpose. The personal 
visits often enabled us to add to our list of sources the names of 
other firms located in the same building as the company being 
visited. 

It was comparatively easy to discern from the enthusiastic re- 
sponse of the many organizations that they were as eager to pro- 
vide the materials as we were to obtain them. As the responses 
to our letters came pouring in, the materials we received were 
then evaluated as to their usefulness as teaching aids, 


Needless to say, a considerable portion of the materials received: 


had little or no value as classroom objective aids. However, very 
much of the material proved to be exceedingly valuable. 

A card was made out for each source from which worthwhile 
objective material had been obtained. The clerical work entailed 
was done by our student group which was now seeing the fruits 
of its letter-writing efforts. The purpose of this card catalogue 
was to have it serve as a reference file for any teacher interested 
in using any of these visual aids, 

As can be readily realized, this file is by no means a complete 
one. New sources are being contacted continually; and if they 
Prove worthwhile, they are added to the master list. Through 
such methods, this file has remained up-to-date and valuable. 

ne list appearing in this article represents the information con- 
tained in this file and is being submitted for whatever use it can 
serve to teachers who are confronted with the problem of making 
‘struction in textiles less “bookish” and more practical. 

here has been an increased demand for merchandising and 
salesmanship at our school by the student body; and one of the 
contributing factors is the important role visual aids have played 
in Vitalizing these courses. The courses have become meaningful 
and practical to our students, because they now can see, touch 
and examine the materials as a basis for their discussions in class. 
hus they feel that they are accomplishing something worthwhile, 
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i ivate their interest in the subject, 
a Saint a contains et of Material, 
which are available without charge. = me wl fe a wid, 

of leaflets, booklets, swatches of materia L atts an d di 
sins which should prove of immense value in the teaching a 
tertiles and salesmanship. 
PART ONE—COTTON 
THE AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE INC, 


i i ildi lotte 2, North Carolina 
203-A Liberty Life Building, Char , | 
rhe Fides Story of the Cotton Textile Industry. Booklet describing 


and illustrating the history of the textile industry and the manufacturing | 


d finishing processes of cotton. 7 
j o Pael Industry. Leaflet describing the history of the cotton 


industry, and briefly explaining some of the manufacturing processes of | 


cotton. 
BIBB MANUFACTURING CO., P.O. BOX 37, Macon, Georgia 


The Story of Cotton. Booklet containing illustrations and descriptions 


of the manufacturing and finishing processes of cotton. 


CANNON MILLS INC., 70 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
Wall Charts: 


a)—How to Make a Bed. Illustration and description of how to 
make a bed. l l ‘ 

b)—How to Buy the Right Size Sheet. Explains and illustrates the 
correct size sheet to buy for various size beds. 

c)—Sheets and Pillow Cases Are of Two Kinds. Explains the dif- 
ferences between muslin and percale sheeting, and has sample 
swatches of each. 


Buying and Care of Sheets and Pillow Cases. Summarizes the differences 
between the various types of muslin and percale material. Contains a 


buying guide for purchasing sheets and pillow cases. Explains the shoppa 


information contained on brand-name sheets. Tells how to use an 
for sheets. Available in quantities, 


Wall Charts: 


a)—A Terry (Turkish) Towel Has Two Jobs. Explains and # | 


lustrates how towels are woven. 


b)—Buying Guide For Towels. Explains the things to look H | 
when purchasing towels. Also contains 3 swatches of diffe! 


grades of toweling. 


The Buying and Care of Terry (Turkish) Towels. Booklet containing 
the history, qualities, buying guides, sizes, construction and care of tow 


Available in quantities, 


a0 t 
A Visit to Cannon Mills and Kannopolis, N.C. Informative pook!’ 
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describing the manufacturing process of Cannon towels and sheets. The 
booklet is profusely illustrated. 


CLUETT, PEABODY AND CO. INC., 40 Worth Street, New York 
13, N.Y. 

The Curious Mr. Cluett. Booklet relating the life of Mr. Cluett. 

Series of leaflets explaining the meaning, advantages, processes and 
uses of the Sanforized, Sanforlan and the Sanforset finishes. Available in 
quantity. 
THE COTTON TEXTILE INSTITUTE, INC., 271 Church St., New 
York 13, N.Y. 

A list of loan exhibits and other educational material available on 
cotton. Some of the exhibits include the following: 

a)—Collection of 46 cotton swatches 9 x 9” with special finishes 
on them in book form. 


b)—Swatches of 9 x 9” of styled apparel with descriptive informa- 
tion. 


c)—Books of men’s, women’s or children’s wear, photographs, 
with swatches and descriptions. 


d)—Swatches 9 x 9” of drapery and upholstery cottons with de- 
scriptive information. 


Cotton Around the World. Costume chart picturing cotton clothes worn 
by people in various countries throughout the world. 


A Bibliography of books, pamphlets, films and lantern slides available 
from various sources. 


Do You Know These Important Facts About Cotton? Pamphlet listing 
over 100 interesting and important facts about cotton. 

- Descriptive List of Finishes applied to cotton fabrics. 

_ Illustrated booklet, Cotton for You and Your Home. Includes informa- 
tion on cotton textiles for fashion and home decoration, and general in- 
structions on the care of cottons. 

DAN RIVER MILLS, INC., 40 Worth St., New York 13, N.Y. 


Greater Cotton Utilization. Booklet explains the advantages of the 
Fiber-Bonding process, and lists some of the end-products using the 
process, _ 

Dan River's Dictionary of Textile Terms. Booklet giving definitions of 
200 fabrics, fibers and finishes. 


How to Get a Good Night’s Sleep. Booklet explains how to select 


sg and make a bed, also gives suggestions on how to get a good night's 
Sleep, 


A Picture Story of the Cotton Textile Industry. Booklet containing 


illustrations and descriptions of the history, manufacturing and finishing 
Processes of cotton. 


Pe Cotton Textile Industry, Leaflet describing the history, production 
Statistics, manufacturing and finishing processes of cotton. 
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Look to Dan River. Booklet describing and illustrating some of Da 
00 


“anh 
River's products, research work, dyeing methods and fibet-bonding 


pors ; made from Dan River fabrics. 


Photographs of product ape 
ing materials: percale, mM , xford 
Ba pron porte ay gingham, water-repellent and crease-resistant 


finished fabrics. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND IMMIGRATION, Baton 
Louisiana. | 
prer of the History of Cotton, Its Culture, Breeding, 
Havesting and Uses. Booklet. 
Samples of cotton bolls. j 


DOMINION TEXTILE CO., Montreal, -e : 
i i i i tton in various 
ducational cotton it which contains samples Of co 
oan of paeen from raw cotton to the finished cloth. 


Everybody Uses Cotton. Booklet describes and illustrates the manu- 
facturing and finishing processes of cotton. 
DUNDEE MILLS, INC., 40 Worth St., New York, N.Y. 

Clues to Thrifty Towel Buying. Attractively illustrated booklet, con- 
tains informative facts about towels, towel buying and towel care. 


The Romance of the Towel. A well illustrated booklet on the history 
of the turkish towels, growing and manufacture of cotton. 


`  DURENE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 
E 1, NY. 


How to Sell More Merchandise. Booklet contains illustrations of long 


and short staple, combed and carded, single and multi-ply yarns; and 
describes the characteristics of Durene yarn. Available in quantities. 
Booklet showing pictures of staple cotton yarns, 
_ Facts About Mercerized Cotton Yarns. Booklet. 
~ HATHAWAY MANUFACTURING CO., New Bedford, Mass. __ 
How to Buy Curtains, Booklet describes factors to look for in judging 
the qualities of curtains. It also illustrates popular curtain styles. 
LILY MILLS CO., Shelby, N.C. 
_A Story of How Sewing Thread is Made. Booklet containing illustra- 
tions and descriptions of how cotton thread is manufactured. 
Spool of cotton thread, 


M. LOWENSTEIN AND SONS, INC., 37 Leonard St., New York, N.Y. 


From Fiber to Fabric. Leaflet on the growing, the manufacturing an 
finishing processes of cotton, 


How You Can be a Successful Piece Goods Sales Person. Booklet €x- 
plaining how to apply the art of salesmanship in selling piece goods: 


d finishes of various types of cotton fabrics. 


Describes the appearance an 


o4 











ee 
GEORGE E. MALLINSON IMPORTING CO., INC., 295 Fifth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Tomorrow's Rugs for the Houses af Today. Colored leaflet containing 
color harmonies for floor coverings, drapery and upholstering fabrics, 

Samples of 5 different types of cotton rugs. 
THE NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA, Box 18, 
Memphis 1, Tenn. 

Classroom chart and student leaflet of cotton cleanliness. 

Cotton and You. Leaflet explaining the importance of cotton in every- 


. day living. 


Cotton Quiz. Booklet containing informational and entertaining car- 
toons on cotton. 

This is Cotton. A booklet containing the following information about 
cotton: its history, appearance under the microscope, ginning, marketing, 
spinning, weaving and new products, 

The History of Cotton Textiles. Booklet containing a comprehensive 
picture story of the cotton industry in America from the 18th century to 
the present day. 

Discovering Cotton. A booklet explaining all the characteristics and 
properties of cotton. 


Cotton—W orld’s Most Versatile Fiber. Wall chart listing the numerous 
uses of cotton. 


Why Your Women Customers Prefer Cotton. Pamphlet summarizing 
a nationwide survey on the buying preferences of women for vatious 
types of cotton products. 
PACIFIC MILLS INC., 214 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


The Story of Balanced Sheets. Booklet containing information on 
weaving, illustrations, and handy-sized chart with suggestions for obtain- 
ing Maximum wear from sheets and pillow cases. 


What to Wear—When. Booklet on wardrobe hints for all occasions. 
Pacific Supersorb Towels, Booklet describes the history, manufacturing 
Processes and the care of towels, 
PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING CO., 160 State St., Boston 2, Mass. 


Sheets and Blankets—A Housekeeping Guide. Booklet explains how 
to Tecognize a good sheet, determine proper size, how to iron, remove 
stains and care for sheets. Also explains how to buy and care for blankets. 

Selective Sales Promotion Material for Retail Store Personnel Domestics 

épartment, Book contains descriptions and illustrations of the history, 


Manufacturing and finishing processes of cotton, also a survey covering 
Customers’ sheet-buying habits. 


PEQUOT MILLS, Empire State Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


Facts About Sheets. Folder explaining how to judge sheets and pillow 
Cases. Available in quantities, 
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cribes and illustrates the man 
cotton to finished products 


951), 


The Pequot Story. Booklet des uay 


ts and pillow cases from raw 
pm pat for Home Economics Teachers. aH on how to an 
and buy sheets. Includes bed making wall chart with 1 ustrations of he | 


to make a bed. l 
RIEGEL TEXTILE CORPORATION, 342 Madison Ave., New Yal 


17,-N: Y: , 
A Bird's Eye View. Illustrated booklet on the growing and wariy 
of cotton. l 

Swatches of cotton Poplin. o 
The History of Cotton Textiles. Booklet containing a picture-sto 


the cotton industry in America from the 18th century to the present dy | 


TEXTRON INC., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
The Story of Indian Head. Booklet describes the origin, finishing bn 
cesses, advantages and uses of this cotton fabric. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Washington 25, D. C. 

Ginning Cotton. (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1748) Illustrates and 4! 
scribes the cotton ginning process. 
The Work of The U.S. Ginning Laboratory. (Miscellaneous Public. 
tion 445.) Illustrations and descriptions of the ginning process, ; 
Cotton from Boll to Bale. (Leaflet 211) Describes cotton handliy’ 
from harvesting to baling. 





Facts About Cotton. (Leaflet 167) Contains illustrations and descrip’ 


tions of cotton production, marketing and manufacturing. 
Samples of cotton bolls, seeds, linters and ginned cotton. 


UTICA AND MOHAWK COTTON MILLS, INC., 55 Worth 


Now York 13, N. Y. | 


Beauty Secrets From Your Linen Closet. Booklet explains how to by 
and judge sheet quality, laundering and care of sheets, and swatches 
sheeting material. Also a picture story of how sheets are made frot 
cotton field to finished product. Ten booklet limit to schools. | 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Massachusetts 


Equi-Tension. Booklet explaining and illustrating the old fashion 
weaving of cotton, 


Wamsutta Percale. Illustrated booklet on the weaving of cotton. 
Guide for the Bride. Booklet on the buying of sheets and pillow on 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO., 65 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y 


Tips on Towels, Booklet on th els. Suge 
color combinations for Bolen, ee een are | 


WILKES-BARRE LACE MFG. CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Lace to Live With, Leaflet describes the many uses of lace, 


| 


and W 


gestions for its proper care, 
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Modern Lace-Craft. Card with samples and descriptions of table and 


curtain lace. . . 
Planning the Pattern. Card describes and illustrates how pattern cards 


are made. 

The Magic of the Mill. Card describes the weaving, bleaching, dyeing 
and finishing of lace. 

Studies in Wilbarry Lace. Card illustrating various styles in lace. 


PART TWO—WOOL 


AMBERSON ASSOCIATES, 310 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
Floor Coverings. Leaflet explaining the selection and care of wool rugs. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN CO. INC., 225 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 

Fiftieth Annual al pts Booklet relates the history of the American 
Woolen Company and describes and illustrates all the processes involved 
in the manufacturing of wool from its raw state to the finished cloth, 
BOSTON WOOL TRADE ASSOCIATION, 263 Summer St., Boston 10, 
Massachusetts. 

Wool in the United States. Booklet is well illustrated and contains a 
historical background, grades, manufacturing and finishing processes, 
uses, world supply, tariff regulations and Wool Products Labeling Act. 

Wool Textiles. Leaflet describes the grades and classifications of wool 
and also the manufacturing and finishing process. 

BOTANY MILLS INC., Passaic, N. Y. ; 

Knowing Your Botany Brand Fabrics. Booklet containing illustrations, 
descriptions and uses of the following Botany fabrics: 

(a)—Flannel, (b)—Tweed, (c)—Men’s wear worsted, (d)—Challis, 
(¢)—Broadcloth, (f)—Crepe, (g)—Gabardine. 

A Wool Primer. Booklet illustrates and describes the history and 
sources of wool, kinds of sheep, properties, manufacturing and finishing 
Processes of wool. 

Your Woolens, Their Wear and Care. Booklet gives suggestions on 
how to care for wool fabrics of all types. It includes working, ironing, 
cleaning and storage. 

Botany Mills Wool Exhibit, Exhibit contains samples of raw, scoured, 
carded, combed wool, noils and worsted and woolen rovings and yarns. 


FORSTMANN—WOOLEN CO., Passaic, New Jersey. 

Facts About Wool. Leaflet with descriptions and excellent illustrations 
- € microscopic appearances of the various types of wool. Also con- 
ains samples of woolen and worsted yarns and fabrics. 
GOODALL—SANFORD INC., Sanford, Maine. 


_Bebind the Scenes with Fibers, Facts and Fabrics. Folder with illustra- 
=. and description of manufacturing processes of wool. Contains 
amples and descriptions of the following fibers and fabrics: Fibers: 
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(a)—angora mohair, (b)—wool, (c)—alpaca, (d)—cotton, 


! 
X f)—acetate rayon, (g)—metal ic yarn. Fabrics repre DN L SPINNING CO., INC Fif 
ea A (a) —wool fannel, (b)—wool suede, (C)—woo] bre NATIONA 7 +» 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


cloth, (d)—metallic fabrics, (e)—palm beach suiting, and (f shin © The Story of Worsted Yarns. Booklet relating the history of the wool 
otn, i : 


eas taining excellent illustrations and descripti 
inwear, and robe materials, tie industry, and con escriptions of all the 
boy's wear, uniform, bedspread, s ? S Fol manufacturing processes. P 


CYRIL JOHNSON WOOLEN CO, 51 Madison Ave, New FHENEWELL TEXTILE SALES CO. INC 31 Madison Ave, New York 
N. Y 
10, N. Y. 10 
Fine Woolens 


descriptions of th 
ae swatches of covert material. 





PRX irs aaae o 


in the Making. Booklet containing illustrations Fine W one) in the Pein on containing illustrations and 
‘no and finishing processes of w ‘descriptions of the manufacturing and finishing processes of wool. Al 
e manufacturing & P ool, Ala hades five swatches of covert and wool fabric. 5o 


i development The Romance of Covert Cloth. Leaflet describes the history of rt 
merece m a tope] oth and has a sample of the cloth on the cover. — 
ties of Nylaine. s . = The Evolution of Woolen Cloth. Folder containing descriptions and 

The Romance of Covert Cloth. Leaflet describes the history and cou! samples of wool in the various stages of manafu gt — 
tains a swatch of covert material. . to the finished cloth. 
“Presenting the Story of the Making of pean and Woolen Fabrin! PACIFIC MILLS WORSTED DIVISION, RETAIL SERVICE BUREAU, 
Leaflet contains illustrations and descriptions of : f = key steps in tt 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
manufacture and finishing of woolen ne worsted fabrics. Also includy Alphabet of Wool Fabrics. Booklet describes the characteristics of the 
swatches of covert and worsted material. wool fiber, and presents alphabetically arranged descriptions of wool 

fabrics used frequently in women’s wear. 
f t 40th Street, i 

A. D. JULLIARD AND CO., Da Oh ee ect, Nevi What to Wear—When. Booklet describes the appropriate clothes to 
18, N. Y. . wear for all types of occasions. | 

Swatch book containing samples of the following woolen fabrics: (a)- 


Wool Is a Lamb. Booklet explains the properties of wool, and lists 
flannel, (b)—gabardine, (c)—crepe, (d)—challis, (¢)—melton, (f)- alphabetically women’s wear woolen fabrics with their descriptions. 
covert, (g)—fleece, and (h)—tweed. 


The Fabrics That Go into Clothes of Men. Folder listing names and 
MILLIKEN WOOLENS, 450 Seventh Avenue, New Y ork 1, Noo descriptions of 15 of the most important men’s wear wool fabrics. 

Wool—It’s the Natural Thing to Wear. Leaflet describing the ei ima o Wool s E ri Leaflet describing the manu- 
teristics of wool, its properties, and the differences between woolen ai & P SOA A ESRI. 


3 goil. l Samples of the following fabrics: (a)—worsted crepe, (b)—worsted 
worsted yarns, types of wool fabrics and how to care for gabardine, (c)—wool and worsted crepe, ( itr a =a Lai 


} s 
MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, Box 430, Amsterdam, New York ne washable gabardine. 
Rugs and Carpets of America. Illustrated booklet describing the id Th -= AND CO,, INC., 404 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
tory, selection, manufacturing processes, types and care of wool me e Story of Camel Hair. Booklet describes the life of the camel, the 





qualities of th > 
and carpets. „giir rae 3 e fiber and the manufacturing processes and uses of camel 
Care of Your Carpets and Rugs. Booklet suggests various metho" Lamas and Llamaland. Booklet describes the life and habitat of the 
caring for wool rugs and carpets. if ama and the properties of the fiber. 
Color Guide. Colored leaflet, which can be used as a guide to harmo fete Story of Vicuna. Booklet describes the habitat of the vicuna and 
colors in a room. a= Properties of the fiber. 


US. DEPA 
G Spee RTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Washington 25, D. C. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOOL MANUFACTURIN Grades of Wool. Chart with specimens of grease wool as shorn from 


Federal St., Boston 10, Massachusetts „the sheep illustrating six grades of domestic wool. 


A 

Wool in the United States. Booklet is well illustrated and oA LIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, Inc., Lawrence, Mass. , 
a historical background, grades, manufacturing and Gnishing P fel Fleece to Fabric, Illustrated wall chart describing the properties, 
uses, world supply, tariff regulations and Wool Products Labeling and manufacturing processes of wool. 


Act. Available in quantities, 
58 
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16 West 46 St., New York 1 

WOOL BUREAU, INC., 9, N 
a in the World. Booklet includes the hitay of wool, sheep į 
manufacturing processes, properties, mses and care of woolens pt 
i ties with a teachers manuel. — ge J 
in 7 oa s for Educators. Eight page illustrated bulletin issue F 
all cee the school year. Contains news” of wool, textile i 
scientifc progress and announcements of coming events. 


A Capsule Course in Wool. Booklet covering facts on the |W 



























A 
— —_> 


ing Act, history, properties, manufacture, finishing processes and, 
of bar m a Labeling ad, pe mers aden 
planation of this act, and includes de nitions of the various types of 

Mohair, Distinguished Fiber of Unlimited Uses. Illustrated 
covering sources and uses of mohair. a 

If Its Wool, IPs Wonderful. Leaflet explaining the outstanding 4 
teristics of wool. 

Wool ’Round the Year. Booklet contains a sewing and knitting 
and descriptions of the manufacturing, finishing and the care of 
fabrics. 

Your Woolens, Their Wear and Care. Booklet pe suggestio 
how to care for woolen fabrics of all types. It inclu i 
cleaning and storage. 

A Wool Primer. Booklet illustrates and describes the histo 
sources of wool, kinds of sheep, properties, manufacturing and ims 
processes of wool. 4 

What to Say About Wool. Booklet explains the characteristics of ‘ 
Labeling Act, methods of dyeing and care of wool. Includes 25 
wool fabrics with their definitions. 

Know Your Wool Facts. Leaflet containing sources from yes | 
phlets, exhibits, photographs and films on wool may be obtain | 

Shrinkage in Wool Fabrics and Its Prevention. Booklet sum at 
different forms of shrinkage in wool fabrics, and explains dife 
cesses by which shrinking is reduced. a 

Clothes—Moth Larvae and Mothproofin Finishes for ie m 
describes the life of the moth, and methods used to combat ! 
tiveness. mt 

Concerning Wool. Illustrated booklet which covers the be 
duction, marketing, manufacture and distribution of woo! ™ wd 
Also includes facts about sheep breeds and construction O A ' 

Wonderful Wool. Booklet with colored illustrations ©” 
formation about the history, characteristics, manufacture, Y 
of wool in the United Kingdom. 

Loan exhibit including the following: 


a) 35 photographs of the various processes in wool © n 


es washing, na 
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þ) Swatches of the various types of wool fabrics, 
c) 9 swatch cards of wool from raw wool to yarn, 


d) 6 samples of the U.S. Department of Agriculture grades of raw 


wool. 


se, WORUMBO MANUFACTURING CO., 51 Madison Ave., New York 
ù 10, N. Y 
t Unraveling the Story of Wool. Booklet illustrates and describes the 
ool}, history, types of fabrics, types of sheep, manufacturing and finishing 
rocesses O wool. 
© The Story of Polo Cloth. Booklet describes the life of the camel, 
characteristics and sources of camel’s hair and the manufacture of polo 
cloth. 
Swatches of the following material: Polo cloth, fleece made of alpaca 
t and wool, fleece made of mohair and wool, Venetian topcoating, Venetian 
covert, flannel, velour overcoating, cashmere and wool overcoating, tweed. 


PART THREE—SILK, RAYON, LINEN, MISCELLANEOUS 

t AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COL- 

| ORISTS, Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Massachusetts 

The American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists—Aims, 

Accomplishments and Standard Test Methods. Booklet discusses problems 

of color fastness, fabric shrinkage, fiber content and related chemical 
textile testing. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 38 West 33 Street, New York, 
New York 


_ Short Course in Nylon. Folder consisting of a series of leaflets divided 
into three units. 


(A)—Unit 1—Know Your Rayon Fabrics. This unit includes the 


following— 


(1)—A teacher's guide, describing points to emphasize and sug- 
gested teacher and student activities. 

(2)—Things You Should Know About Rayon. Leaflet describes 
how rayon is made, types of rayon, its characteristics and how 
to tell which type of rayon a fabric contains. Available 
in quantities. 

(3)—Know Your Fabrics. Leaflet describes the basic weaves and 
all their variations. Also contains a swatch sheet picturing 
different types of rayon fabrics and the weaves that they use. 

(4)—How to Buy Rayon. Leaflet lists and discusses questions 
that good shoppers should ask when purchasing fabrics. 
Also lists various types of rayon fabrics, their characteristics, 
uses and care. Available in quantities. 

(5)—Rayon Is a Whole Family of Fabrics. Chart illustrating the 
various types of rayon fabrics and their weave construction. 
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(B)—Unit 2—How to Sew With Rayon. 
(1)—A teacher's guide describing points to emphasize a 

and student activities. . t 

(2)—How to Select Patterns for Your Figure. Leafe i 

and illustrates the basic principles for the four Esc 


















(3)—Selecting Fabrics for Simple S ewing. Leaflet lists ao) 
fabrics that are suitable for making certain garment & 
(4)—Tips for Sewing With Rayon. Leaflet describe, S, 
select, cut, stitch and finish fabrics from patterns, Ant i 
in quantity. ag 
(C)—Unit 3—How to Care for Rayons. . 
(1)—A teacher's guide describing points to emphasize. 
(2)—How to Wash Rayon. Leaflet gives rules for Washing bi f 
ing, starching, drying, and hanging rayon articles. Ap 
able in quantities. l 
(3)—How to Iron Rayon. Leaflet contains chart describing 
various types of rayon fabrics should be ironed. Ays 
in quantities. l 
(4)—Removing Spots and Stains from Rayon Fabrics, Iy 
lists general rules for home removal of stains, and aly) 
structions for removing specific types of stains. 
Rayon Glossary. Booklet containing definitions of rayon fabrics 4 
terms used in connection with rayon. - 
How Rayon Is Made. Booklet describes and illustrates the key s 
in making viscose rayon, acetate rayon, and rayon staple. 
Preview of the American Viscose Corporation. Booklet illustrates £ 
describes the history of the company and the operation of its vai 
divisions. Also contains the viscose and acetate processes of manufat 
ing rayon. : 
Avisco Crimped Staple—A Development of Outstanding Import 
to the Textile Field. Booklet describes and illustrates the manufat 
of crimped staple and its characteristics. Also contains sample of cu 
staple fibers and regular staple fibers and swatches of the follow: 
fabrics: (a)—men’s and women’s summer suitings, (b) —gabarine, 
blanket fibers, (d)—flannel, (e)—serge, and (f)—other swatch6 
suiting and shirting fabrics, | 
How Rayon Staple Serves the Woolen and Worsted Industries. Bot | 
tells what is meant by rayon, rayon wastes and garnetts, and desc!!! 
characteristics of rayon staple. 
The Record of Rayon Cord in Tires. Booklet describes the adv 
of rayon cord tires and tells how they are made. Includes 4 samp 
rayon tire cord. 


BELDING HEMINGWAY CORTICELLI, 119 West 40 St New 


The Proper Selection and Use of Sewing Threads. Chart describ? | 
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iJJustrates the manufacturing processes, characteristics, sizes and uses of 
lu 


1 thread. 

+ ELANESE CORPORATION OR AMERICA, 180 Madison Ave., New 
16, N. Y. 

l You Should Know About Tricot Jersey. Leaflet describes the 

differences between weaving and knitting. It also explains the types 

and advantages of knit fabrics. 

Here’s How to Sew on Tricot Jersey. Booklet explains how to select, 
cut, construct and press a garment made of a rayon jersey fabric. 

W hat You Should Know About Spun Fabrics. Booklet explains the 
difference between filament and staple fibers, and the characteristics of 
Celanese staple fibers. 

Lovely Clothes Deserve Loving Care. Booklet is a compilation of 
practical suggestions in fabric care. 

Basic Steps in Spinning Celanese Acetate Rayon Yarn. Chart showing 
the steps in the production of Celanese rayon. 

E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS AND CO., INC., Rayon Division, 350 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Rayon Today. Booklet briefly describes the history and manufacturing 
processes of rayon. 

Facts About Fabrics. Booklet briefly describes the different types of 
yarn, basic weaves, and constructions and finishes applied to fabrics. 

What You Should Know About Rayon. Booklet describes the history, 
manufacturing processes, technical terms, characteristics, uses and care 
of rayon. Also contains illustrated chart showing all the steps in rayon 
manufacturing. 

Nylon Gives You Something Extra. Booklet describes the characteristics, 
uses and care of nylon. 

_ Nylon In Industry. Booklet describes the history, manufacture, proper- 
ties and industrial uses of nylon. 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF TEXTILES, 389 Fifth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

Mingtoy—The Legend of Old Silk. Booklet describes and illustrates 
the history, manufacturing processes and suggestions for the care of silk. 
A. E. STANLEY MANUFACTURING CO., Decatur, Illinois. 

Weavers Through The Ages. Colored wall chart illustrating the 
methods of weaving throughout the ages. 


ae TENNEY ASSOCIATES INC, 10 East 40th St, New York 
— Tag That Tells the Consumer—W hat? Booklet describes and il- 
as the behavior differences between cellulose acetate and regenerated 

“ose rayon to the burning, ironing, washing, resistance to soiling, 
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ease of spot removal, reaction to the dyes, wrinkling, absorption 
tensile strength tests. | an 

The Story of Eastman Estron. Well illustrated booklet describes 
manufacture of Estron from raw material to finished product, ; 
plains how Estron can be identified, and describes all its characterigi® 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Production and Marketi, 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. Ji 
Flax Fiber Production. Booklet describes the history, harvestin 
manufacturing of flax. . 
VIRGINIA—CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORP., Fiber Division, Taf 
ville, Connecticut. 
Vicara—The New Textile Fiber: Booklet describes the history 
facture, characteristics and uses of Vicara. Also sample of fiber any 
finished cloth. — : 
AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 261 Fifth Ave., New Yor 
16, N. Y. : 
Care of Fabrics Made from Narco Rayon Yarn. Leaflet gives Washing 
ironing, and dry cleaning instructions for Narco rayon. ; 
How Narco Rayon Yarn Is Made. Colored wall chart illustrating and} 
describing all the manufacturing steps in making Narco rayon. 
The Story of Bemberg Rayon Yarn. Colored wall chart illustrating ani 
describing the manufacturing steps in making Bemberg rayon yarn. 
Facts About Bemberg Rayon Yarn. Leaflet describes the manufacturiny 
Processes, characteristics, uses and care of Bemberg rayon. 


x 
- 
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Proper Care for your Rayon Wardrobe. Leaflet gives suggestions fa) 


washing rayon fabrics. 
Twelve Why's of Salesmanship. Booklet describes 12 selling techniqus 
THE WILLIAM CARTER CO., Needham Heights 94, Mass. 
Brushed Rayon Time. Booklet contains examples of ads featuring 
brushed rayon fabrics, and also sample swatches of these fabrics. 


Regency Makes News. Booklet contains illustrations of garments mant 


factured by the Carter Company; and also samples of lace and ce, 
textured rayon jersey. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., Textile Service Sedi% | 
40 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 


Zelan, Leaflet lists the characteristics and advantages of Zelan treat 





: j . b 
Buying Fabrics for Color Fastness, Leaflet gives fastness requite® 


for certain types of Wearing apparel, och 


Modern Textile Dyeing and Printing. Booklet describes the raw st 
yarn, piece dyeing methods: and also the block, at plate, roller, dup 
discharge, resist and screen methods of printing. 
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ting for Colorfastness in the Laboratory. Booklet describes the ma- 
F- i pt used to test for colorfastness to light, laundering, dry 
cleaning, perspiration and crocking. 

Modern Dyestuffs and The: Properties. Booklet describes the history 
and the classifications of the various types of dyes. 

Testing for Colorfastness in the Home. Booklet describes simplified 
tests for colorfastness of textile fabrics to washing, sunlight, dry cleaning, 
perspiration and crocking. 

A Brief History of Dyes. Booklet describes the history of dyes from 
the earliest days to the present time. 

Research—Key to Textile Progress. Booklet gives a short history of 
viscose and acetate rayon, nylon, orlon, dyes, bleaches and various textile 
finishes. 


ARNOLD H. SCOLNICK Thomas Jefferson High School 


MAKING OUR SCHOOL UNITED-NATIONS CONSCIOUS 


In an attempt to make the United Nations something very real 
in the lives and experiences of our students, McKinley Junior High 
School did the following during United Nations Week, October 
16-24, 1950: 


1. Organized a compaign to support the work of U.N.I.C.E.F. (United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund). 


2. Used the weekly broadcast over th blic-add - 
licize the work of the UN Se a 8 


3. Arranged an assembly propr hi sah 
a Secutity Council y program which featured a dramatization of 


i a Tiig a fact sheet on the U.N. for the use of all social-studies 


3. Organized a teachers’ puide listin the achievements of th 
and Suggestions for teaching the U.N. i 'ENEINCOIE 9E SAE Mai 


isplayed a series of U N. posters in prominent places in the 
} À N. school, 
including the students’ cafeteria. p p p 


7. Listened to Presid 
public-addrese Sten ent Truman's speech to the U.N. over our school 


tranged a visit of one of our ninth. i - 
tions at Lake eae, ninth-year classes to the United Na 


9. Circul 
teachers fe Chess abundant supply of filmstrips on the U.N. to all the 


He a home to our students the immediacy of the United 
chased > ‘i purposely emphasized U.N.I.C.E.F. Our school pur- 
ae a darge quantity of U.N. buttons from the American Asso- 
Ba. t the United Nations. These buttons, which cost us less 
ent each, were sold to the students for five cents. The 
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be used for U.N 

t the money was to NIc 
p pna a button felt 7 he her contribu! 
eatin toward the work of the U.N. Our school netteg N 
in 


than $35 for = Pemo Security Council as an assem} p 

In order 3 a teachers worked with his ninth-year class =f 
gram oeg : questions which came up included the Present m ai 
paee, A Sanity Council, the powers of the Big Five 
m : oE PESE dure, and, most important, the topic for gi 
m 


i . ‘ded on the Korean War. The class, won! 
sion. aa age eh the following Script, which ` 
DE m in the assembly during U.N. Week. The entire progra! 
ae about fifteen minutes. During the week the same Class th, | 
was presenting the program took a trip to Lake Success, and sa 
the U.N. in action. The participants felt that the presentation w 


ife, in the arrangement of the program. l 
p- san acti, ah sheet on the U.N., and the teache 


guide follow. 
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Script—The Security Council in Action 

Announcer (B. P.): This is Barbara Polisena, your commenti 
on WMCK, bringing exciting news from Lake Success, whe 
the fifth meeting of the Security Council is now in ses J 
Standing here, I can see the seats of the Security Council mt, 
bers. We are anxiously awaiting their appearance. TN j 
Today's session promises to be exciting because the “di 
scheduled to take up the Korean situation, and it is quits Ee if 
that Mr. Chang, the representative of South Korea, will a 3 
on to express his country’s position in the Korean War. | 


5 i] the! 
recall that the U. N. Charter gives the Security Council the d 


sponsibility for keeping peace in the world. Therefore E: | 
North Koreans crossed the 38th parallel on June 25, t f i 
Korean government appealed to the U.N. for help to ied 
aggression. The Security Council immediately recomme?, to bt 
the members of the U.N. provide whatever aid they coul Dorf! 
South Korea. An international army was formed under | le o. 
MacArthur. This action of the Security Council was poss! ing | 
because the Russian delegate, Jacob Malik, was boycot! rf 
meetings of the Security Council, and thus could not use 
Power to prevent action, (Pause) 
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Warren Austin: The fifth meeting of the Security Council is in 
session. I have the agenda before me. 


B. P.: An agenda is a schedule of items to be discussed for the day. 


W. A.: The first thing on the agenda is the Korean invasion by 
North Korean communists in violation of the principles of the 
Charter. 


Vishinsky: Mr. Chairman, I demand the floor. 
W. A.: You have the floor. 


V.: I object. The question of the settlement of the Korean War 
is a part of a bigger question: the seating of the legitimate repre- 
sentative of the Chinese People’s Republic, in place of the fascist 
Chinese nationalist government. 


B. P. The issue of the Chinese representative is that the Chinese 
communists have occupied all of China, with the exception of the 
island of Formosa. Vishinsky would like to see the Chinese 
communists seated in the Security Council. 


W. A.: The agenda has already been decided by the Security 


Council. Therefore your suggestion is out of order. 


French delegate: Mr. Chairman, I am in agreement. We must 


discuss the Korean question before the question of the representa- 
tion of Communist China, | 


Mr. Austin: We shall now listen to the report of the representa- 
tive from South Korea. 


Mr. Chang (S. Korean delegate): My country was minding its 
Own business, trying to live in peace with its neighbors when it 
was attacked by the North Korean government without notice. 

ur government is the legally constituted government in which 
Fee elections were held under the U.N.’s supervision. A powerful 
invasion was launched on June 25, and in a short time our gov- 
ernment was forced to flee from Seoul, our capital. We appealed 
to the U, N. for help, and the U. N. Security Council recom- 
nae that the member nations of the U. N. come to our assis- 
Dar em a short time an international U. N. army was 
e ed under the leadership of General Douglas MacArthur, and 
i J moment we are driving the invaders back to the 38th 
Parallel and we intend to pursue them, 
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: he technique of this se; 
; te: The preceaing typifies t | rips 
vehi of r script is not published because of Space 
—Pupil Summary 


limitation.) 
heet on U. N. 
A. Total membership 0 nations. The most recently admittę 4 
-nation was Indonesia. 
B The Charter of the U.N. was adopted in 1945. 
i w purpose of the United Nations is set forth in the Pre. 


amble: 
t war. 
: = jae md develop friendly relations among nation, 


based on recognizing equal rights of all persons and na. | 


tions. 


3. To use international cooperation in solving problems and | 


and in promoting human rights. 
4 To act as a center for promoting these ends. 


: The parts of the U.N. . 
j 1. The General Assembly—headed by Nasrollah Entezam 


of Iran. l 

. Each member nation has equal voice. 

. Discusses any and all problems raised. 

. Must approve nominations of new members. 
. Operates by majority vote. 


ona Oop 


Council. 
2. The Security Council 
a. Consists of Big Five (United States, United Kingdon, 
France, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, a 
China) and six others. : 
b. Main purpose is to take necessary steps to preset 
peace. l 
c. Any of Big Five may use veto power on imp 
questions, 
3. The Secretariat 
a. Does the clerical work and administrative work. Not 
b. Headed by the Secretary General, Trygve Lie of 
way. 
4, The Trusteeship Council stet 
a. To help non-self-governing territories held by Ve nce 
nations to achieve self-government and indepen 


ortant 


. Elects non-permanent members of the U.N. Security | 








y.N. PROJECT —— 
b. To examine the work of the trustee nations. 
5. The Economic and Social Council 
a. To improve the living conditions of people throughout 
the world by the work of specialized agencies, as: 
(1) WHO—World Health Organization. 
(2) UNESCO—United Nations Education, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organizations. 
(3) FAO—Food and Agricultural Organization. 
6. The International Court of Justice 
a. To settle legal questions between U.N. members. 
E. Important personalities 
1. U.S. delegation to U.N, 
Warren Austin, chairman. Other U. S. delegates are Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mrs. Sampson, Senator Sparkman 
of Alabama, Senator Lodge of Massachusetts, John Foster 
Dulles, Assistant Secretary of State Hickerson. 
.2. U. S. S. R. delegation to U.N. 
Andrei Vishinsky, foreign affairs head; Jacob Malik, 
permanent delegate. 
3. United Kingdom delegate to U.N. 
Sir Gladwyn Jebb, chairman. 
4. French delegate 
Mr. Chauvel. 
5. Indian delegate 
Sir Benegal Rau. 
F. Problems facing the U.N. 
1. The final settlement of the Korean War. 
2. ee admission of Communist China as representative of 
ina. 
3. The establishment of a system of international control of 
atomic energy and armaments. 
4. The admission of other nations not at present members. 
5. The question of the veto power of the Big Five members. 


Teachers’ Guide 
_ Although these Suggestions are recommended for emphasis dur- 
ing U.N. week, they can and should be considered suitable for the 
entire year. Quite naturally, with a topic so vital and challenging, 
study of the U.N. is included in each of the three years of 
© New Scope and Sequence. 
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O -gACHER RHYTHMS 


Class exhibit of stamps or coins from the U.N. b. Indonesia—admitted 1950—60th member 


; -to-date material ; has established and adopted the Declaration of Human 
Using class bulletin board for up on UNAR S. = hts. This declaration ranks with our Bill of Rights in 


i l l S . * š 

k pes, C edio work of U.N. establishing the principles by which persons throughout the 

Shetvin, “a UN film strips illustrating work of the y world may enjoy the basic rights of human beings. By the 

= 5 | sn nok, E the TLE, by Using slina : adoption of this declaration the U.N. places its strength and 
ailable fr U.N., Lake Success pis moral force behind the principles stated. 

available from U. à enia 4. It has taken steps to improve the living standards of the 

7. Visiting International Hou people of the world. The Economic and Social Council has 


Class exhibit of dolls of the U.N. 


YN 


GN et p 


8. Visiting the United Nations (9th year only) ecialized agencies for this purpose. 
g. Making cartoons to illustrate work of the U.N. sc! k ie A Health Creanization purp 
10. Forums ; 1. Stopped a typhus epidemic in Egypt, 1949 
11. Flags of the U.N. 2. Inoculated thousands of children against tuberculosis 
12. Scrap book b. UNESCO (United Nations Educational, Scientific, Cul- 
13. Model U.N. meeting tural Organization) 
14. Participation in U.N.-plus-U Contest (9th year only) | 1. Helped supply needed books to war-torn areas 
15. Choral speaking—Preamble for Charter | 2. Arranged for interchange of scientific information 
16. Pen pals = & FAO (Food and Agricultural Organization) 
1, Established pilot projects to increase food yields and 
The United Nations and You | end disease of plants and animals 
The fifth session of the U.N. is in session at Flushing Meadows, | d. By the work of the International Bank and other special- 
New York. Although the U.N. has not achieved all the high | ized agencies it has tried to end trade barriers and en- 
purposes of the Preamble to the Charter, it has nevertheless scored | courage the development of countries without much in- 
significant gains within its first five years and it has grown in dustry or commerce. . ae 
numbers and in influence. In teaching the United Nations, it 15 BENJAMIN FALON William McKinley Junior High School 
important to stress the positive achievements of the U.N., as well | TEACHER ON THE RUN—or SUBWAY RHYTHMS 
as to note its problems. Written in my spare time between 
The U.N. has made progress in the following fields: Bay Ridge and Union Square. 
1. It has prevented an outbreak of a general world war. Each Run, stop, study, 


Down the belt come tumbling 


of the following conflicts was first localized and then settle 
All youth, all children 


or is in the process of peaceful setlement: 


a. The war between India and Pakistan over Kashmit Every 39 minutes more of them. 
b. The war between Holland and the nationalist forces ° | Run, stop, study, 
Indonesia Hurry, the bell will ring; 
é The Greek Civil Wat It's too late, can’t finish the answer, 
d. The Berlin blockade | Thirty-nine others are on the wa 
qe ° ° > ag 
2. It has facilitated the independence of areas which formerly Thirty-nine other impatient, restive, sleepy, sad, 
their right to equal representation in the U.N. ne every minute, 
a. Israel—admitted 1949—59th member 7) 


were under the control of foreign powers and has recognize” | Bright, boisterous X’s and G’s | 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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Luise C. KAINZ 


a test tomorrow. 
One a minute, polish, rub, buff, 
Polish, pour in the answer, 


out the answer, quickly 
“i minute for each one—hurry, please, 


Hurry, hurry, 


I must record, record, record 
Marks, answers, summaries, 
Dates, names, and IQ's. 


Reports, reports, reports — 

Tsai a tall, a little item for 
Each space. 

Fill rm front, fill in the back 
A number, a date, a name. 


Keep on, add, subtract, average, 
Please don’t hold up the line, . 
Move faster, faster, the assembly line must not stop. 


Two hundred a day, every day 
They're all coming in, 

They’re all going out, 

They're all leaving together 
100%, hurrah, hurrah, hurrah! 


Pass along the next one, 

I must rub, polish, buff. 

The diploma is ready, 

You are wanted in the office. 


Now stage a play, 

Put on a bazaar, drill the marchers, 
Coach the team, produce some artists, 
But faster, faster, faster. 


Back on the assembly line, 

Fat faster, clean up faster, come back faster, 
Turn over the problem, adjust all parts, 
The product must be passed, passed, passed. 
Can you tell me why so fast, fast, fast? 


Bay Ridge High 







IGH POINTS [January b g 
4 $ | 


AVERAGE PUPIL —— 
MISS PRIMA DONNA AND MISS AVERAGE PUPIL 


Theoretically, we subscribe to the principles of mental hygiene 
and the values implied in the term “social competency.” In actual 
racticė, our awards system encourages frustration and negativism. 
it rewards a “dog eat dog” philosophy. With every crown we 
lace upon the head of an athletic hero, and every medal or other 
award accorded to an academic genius, we inject the minds, souls 
and social values of hundreds of other pupils with a feeling of 
defeat, a “win at any cost” attitude regardless of the common 


good of the group. 


ONLY ONE WINNER? Must there be only one winner? In 
a graduating class of two hundred or more pupils, must the Eng- 


: Jish medal go to the student with the highest average—say 98%? 


What about the fellow who got 9714% or the girl who scored 
96%? Are they to be ignored? If all of our educational efforts and 
thinking is intended to produce only the few “stars” and academic 
geniuses to whom we grant recognition at graduation exercises 


_ or on other occasions, then we have indeed labored mightily and 


brought forth the proverbial mouse. 


THE SERVICE DIPLOMA. In the light of our currently ac- 


cepted philosophy, shouldn’t we broaden the base of our awards 


_ System to include more than the one pupil with the 98% i 
F o in Eng- 
lish or any other area? It was this thinking that aie k us A 


attempt the development of a Service Diploma, to be awarded at 

ar to as many students as could qualify. 

i i development of this award was intended, also, to move 
tward in attaining certain specific objectives. Since our G.O. 


Council would handle the Organization and operation of this plan, 


we hoped that the Council would be strengthened as an active 


‘repr “les 
Presentative of the pupils in the affairs of our school, instead 


o 
eh P8 merely an honorary group that had no real function in 


school Ii 

a sate We hoped that by encouraging service to the school 

aA dine s our students would gain in civic pride. We expected 
nts to realize the feeling of joy in service to others, to 


- aDprec} ie a 
Ppreciate the kinship involved in being a member of a group 


| accomplish 


h 
W- 


Worki 

‘ng together, and to develop a pride in worthwhile personal 
ment that promotes the public welfare. We do believe 
tving others, our pupils must grow in self-discipline. 
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BOOKS —_— ma aaa a ŘŮŮ 
ADVANTAGES. We feel that our use of this technique is a 
3 definite step forward in bringing our practice into line with our 
accepted belief in good mental hygiene and education for an 
individual competency that is employed for the welfare of the 
mayen S ial group. We are agreed, too, that this experimental pro- 
the Student Council discussed the," S ill ultimately bring us closer to the achi 
Diploma Award system, the at E Bene: cedure wil ultimately Z er to the achievement of our 
idea of some sort of award that would be open to as Many Pu immediate, specific goals. | | | 
as could meet the established requirements. The Counci j Might not a similar system be set up in connection with aca- 
inted a committee of representatives to meet with the fÙ demic and other awards? Can't we give our “top” student his 
r d prepare some plan for presentation to the Cod just due, and still offer an opportunity for recognition to others? 
ate a Saed the possible school services that a | i these two ideas are mutually exclusive, we should stop talking 
might volunteer to perform. It evaluated the responsibility 1 about good mental hygiene and concepts like “social competency.” 
volved, the pupil requirements necessary for such service, ,| MOE DEUTSCH 
the amount of time and effort that must be expended in ¢ 
charging the obligations of each type of Service. The commie 
recommended a tentative scale of service point values, a cum! 


IGH POINTS tJany, 


: m ry, Ig 
would like to minimize the spirit of co j 


Finally, we i e M Petir 
against others for awards and emphasize cooperation an di 


vidual self-development. 






NOT EASY, NOT IMPOSSIBLE. In developing the c- 


















Books 


THE BALLAD TREE. By Evelyn K. Wells. The Ronald Press, $4.50. 


tive record form to be used for each pupil who earned cred! Ever since George Lyman Kittredge wrote his famous introductory 


; - f three types. Pupils who acum essay to “English and Scottish Popular Ballads,” the abbreviated edition 
and a Service 7 a o ‘ oe ite A 86 ack z of Professor Child's standard 3 scholars have waited for someone to 
lated an earned credit of 75 points would be a UPON organize the scattered wisdom on the ballad. In view of the more recent 


‘ - f 
“Cum Laude.” Pupils who earned 100 points would be award collections of native American ballads with learned commentary, the need 
a diploma “Magna Cum Laude.” A credit of 150 points wol has grown more acute. 


; . ee Laude.” Thea . This eminently readable volume succeeds in grou ing neatly the 
entitle the student to a a a i 4 bethe known lore and learning on the history and Boan ai of the ballad. 
mittee also recommended procedures to be tollowed Dy J Whereas investigators in the past have leaned heavily on speculation as 


ail in certifying earned service credits, in recording the cre i to source and origin, authorship and dates, Professor Evelyn K. Wells 
and in publicly awarding the diplomas. Further recommendatit with fine perception and selection has summarized the extant material 


i fixes ? > . ithout falling into any pitf Ils of 
to insure 8 es established wi g any pitfalls of controversy. 
A = pany provided that the point = Dn suaa Í s Here before us rises the genealogical tree, sturdy and many-limbed. 
e Council were to be subject to review and c ange by ` Robin Hood ballads, romantic ballads, historical ballads, carols, nursery 


i. a i š : 0 : 

Councils, in the light of future experience. It was pointe _ thymes, and broadsides are separately and patiently examined. Deeper 
that the service credits and diplomas should be neither imp» = tality pen led to expect are the various roots which have sucked 
; n : r 
to earn nor yet so easily earned as to become valueless £” mance, duane Se re tree: to wit, myth, folk-tale, metrical ro 
opinion of the student bod » Mystery play, historic event, and broadside. In some 

P i ent body. re = ae two or more roots have tangled and knotted. 
This arrangement still permits recognition of the “top = iso central limb or trunk, the romantic ballad, carries those critical 
yet offers legitimate Opportunity for honor awards to mat ii obj ms which generations of scholars have gathered on the topics of 


| Objectivity, allusi T i ; 
who w — re WP Ja » © usiveness, economy, omission, brevity, stock phrases (which 
Pan e 7 shut out by the more limited procedu all 1 degenerated into tags), understatement, irony, repetition; in short, 
8 7 y y used, r ; mo ra have made the ballad the prop of oral literature. 
e committee’s report was di he Counc Jj initiat 1 8 are the final chapters on the contributions of scholars who 
delegate reported bade to hi wee by tituents. Fis! hand ed and advanced the ballad revival after 1725. Done with a light 
1S Official class cons | n S Numan portraits of Bishop Percy, Scott, Childs, and Sharp 


PRAE 


aa 


d t 
“wee E: 
an amendment to the Student Council Constitution "i j ' merge sharply, Homage is paid to the father of modern ballad editors, 
which incorporated our present Service Diploma proce® | 75 
74 | 
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ary f 
. rvard. His three 3 poOKS an i . i 
ames = pia TJ ie bo smi k it & sting need. Written in a lively, informal, down-to-earth style, the 
rpk > ia other Ltertires 2) cu! Oo jogs along at a rapid pace pe gue to transcription teachers facts, 
ey ae : ate the chapter on ballad meter an methods, background material, and interpretations that will in- 
or me 


. Melog, | who, in their dissatisfaction with Prevailing methods and re- 
inding him, as well as the Casual teI} terest al , 
re informative while remin ead 
prove infor 


fessor Francis J 
= * the student, ar 


its, have been looking for precisely this kind of book. 
sult, 













mee ey ( | ak, 

the ballad has always been first a singing performance, and last a Diy Leslie discusses in detail the subjects of pretranscription training, the 

a d there certain postulates fall short of credibility, Fo in standards of transcription required by business men (as contrasted with 
Here and there 


unrealistic, impossible standards of perfection required by tran- 
Es Son TERDEE, testing and grading programs in both ope and 
transcription, introductory methods, teaching devices, the psychology of 
transcription, the determination of difficulty of materials, fallacies in the 
teaching of transcription, and unsolved problems in transcription, 

I do not urge an uncritical acceptance of all that Leslie says, but I do 
believe that teachers should read thoughtfully and evaluate carefully his 
ideas on such practical problems as letter placement, transcription from 

shorthand plate, oe and ee Pein presente, ee 
i ballad ? termination of transcription and shorthand spee , to name a few. 
pu a thread of se reg bat been of che a. p points out carefully ia the large variety Pe Classroom-teaching 

Tonma ak sf b Definitely noted are the changes in ty situations inevitably requires modifications of his methods and suggestions. 
ceo a, ee cael ional infl d th Those teachers who would seriously question his allocation of time in 
mission, interpolations, borrowings, regional in eee Ep the shorthand period, for instance, should bear this fact in mind. There 

i ible for these changes. An additional chapter ¢ the shor period, for ; ; fa 
logical tartans PS f th ker—the logger, miner, gold i$ however, one vitally important factor that Leslie is not really aware 
—a the native tt he d e a Ton the oi i da sping i of—the astonishingly low level of English comprehension and background 
ector, farmer, five ‘ 
Cinni aight well crown the tree. l HA 

In addition to the sixty traditional ballads and their tunes a bibliogu 
of seven pages ought to prove highly profitable to teachers who at 
terested in oral literature, 

FELIX SPER 


i ions of the nonsense refrain might þe x 
Te ae aa sabes mean to go beyond words and pa 
theory suggest physical contact. Now and then a similar device i 
rel alas by such tags as “hubba-hubba” or digga. diach 
Further tag-phrases may yield little or no meaning. It is reasons 
surmise that these may have been snatched up by the singer for w 

ds to fill a gap, or fit a tune, or for a mere verbal flourish, 
Christian ballads stemming from secular songs, do white spirituals 


of their time to teaching English in one way or another with the result 
that not enough time is left for building shorthand speed or for tran- 
scription practice. Perhaps it was not Leslie’s intention in the first place 
to consider intensively the subject of English deficiency among our stu- 
dents. If so, then here is the next ape area of study open to secre- 
METHODS OF TEACHING TRANSCRIPTION. By Louis A. 18 ranscription is still a “must.” 
McGraw-Hill, $3.00. 


Ei dd) 
Transcription has long been, to a considerable extent, the step! CLAREMONT COLLE 
“anita ot GE READING CONFERENCE — FOUR- 
the field of secretarial i riting teachers” TE ; 
generally procteded og papke a a "adei compe A gle o rena College Curriculum Labora- 
Feel, O typewriting and shorthand, he will somehow manage, Wit 1 ony eee 


. i : _ This . . 
little precise instructicn, t i i notes on the j monograph 's a report of the annual reading conference held at 
writer in his stenographic-transcription eae remont College in 1949, The theme of the conference was: The 
Most teacher-training institutions require methods courses ! athe hy e Techniques Involved in Reading Social Relationships. As in 
graphy and typewriting as an inte ral en of their commercial edu fof the - “ bien yearbooks, this volume presents a broad conception 
training program, There is also ie th of information avai i ing process, Division I of the yearbook deals with abilities 
research, and th hology of skill buil ADivision ce the teading of printed words—reading language signs. 
these subjects, Yet, practical] he ti j a t Pa transcrip” ghavior iea IS concerned with discussions of the reading of personal be- 
f stenogra nid sit baka lish into 4 ¢ H'@Pplied ¢ Social relationships. Division III is devoted to reading as 
Le Pay, typewriting, and Englis e to DUN d; © S0cto-political-economic situations. Division IV deals with 
» until recently, little has been don ns 












f ISCussio of “R ê 2 K P 3 
a a ae f eading Aids” in psycho-educational reading. 
Lowe T aanscription literature, st oof Dr, Lou La Brant of New York University presents an article entitled 
-Sies Methods of Teaching Transcription is the fit s2” 
authoritative book o fils" 


n the subject of transcription and, as such, 77 
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ar 


guage” in which she deals wit 
She discusses the change of concept and a teacher. 


lso the change in Jeges, , i 
the nature of language and a 8 proce N 1 be seen from the above summary of topics that : 
language instruction. She traces language growth from nes wet a k s ap Toiy yoann is 


-o different from the usual treatise on reading or from the usual re 

pints out that a five-year-old mip going y Pe running , 3 af z reading conference. The wide scope of the topics and the oad 
day. After he goes to school, however, we do all the things to interpretation of reading and language will be of particular interest to 
languag : 


also points out the language roblems of the . who are concerned with human behavior and human relati 

The tide is fall of challenging p and illustrations of he t Boer than with the narrow concept of reading and reading os s 
ing will be affected if we change our attitudes toward language, She.) This monogtap a ig Binet 
cludes: “A sound program calls for a revolution in materials, my) MAY LAZAR 
and the human relations of the school. l | 

Division I has two other interesting and stimulating articles op « 
ing as a Language Art” by Gertrude Addison of Los Angeles city 
and “Reading Oneself and Others Through Great Books” by | 


Gray of San Jose State College. 


b lang BOOKS 


“A Genetic Approach to Lan 
a form of human behavior. 
















ts HALLOWEEN THROUGH TWENTY CENTURIES. By Ralph and 
Adeline Linton. Henry Schuman, New York, 108 pages. 


Halloween Through Twenty Centuries contains fascinating material for 
Division Il contains an article by Keith E. Case of the Univers those interested in the “why” of things. It traces both the lay and reli- 


( ; š . . : All Saints Day and All Souls Day) of the holiday, show- 
Denver in which he offers illustrations which give some idea of the, 8°” aspects (All Saints .; y ee aa 

ine ssel _ ing its probable origin in the Druid feast of the Lord of the Dead, its 
of general semantics for deriving “specific and usable concepts fyl — association with ghosts, witches, fairies (the Irish “little 


training propan in oi ne eet ag a de litt people”) and the goblins. There are interesting chapters on the organized 
ing articles in this sec ai . “Readi 8 ike Kelat f P y Death! cult of witchcraft, which arose as an opposition when witchcraft was con- 
Richardson of Scripps College; Reading the Kelation ot Postural Da demned as heresy after the Reformation, and on the “witch hunts” of the 


tions to Behavior” by Charles L. Loroman, M.D.; “Reading Hw seventeenth century in England i 
to B l ; s 9 aing ry in England and in Salem, Massachusetts. 
Relationships: The ‘Fourth R’ of the Curriculum” by Sybil Richa The book explains why no Halloween party today is complete without 


Los Angeles. . ghosts, witches on broomsticks, black cats, Jack-o-Lant i 
In Division III Peter L. Spencer, director of the Reading Confers story in itself) and games played with mF ete ie l Aep 


resents a paper on “Reading Our American Way of Life’; Joho| ginally divination games in which spirits were su 
Hacer of Plante University follows with “Reading the Rus see his future one These games aie vividly a a in the tee Sosa 
Scene”; Harry E. Reddick of the U. S. Soil Conservation Service _by Robert Burns, “Tam O'Shanter” and “Halloween,” which the authors 
“The Application of Reading Techniques to Soil Conservation. jate. Halloween as a day of pranks and practical jokes derives chiefly 
Division IV will be particularly interesting to ero tom the Irish who brought with them when they came to America in 


divided into three sections—the frst dealing with objective tess! 1840 their “little people” and goblins who were to blame for anythin 

second with projective techniques; and the third with sleek techat i bappened on that day. 8 pog 

The discussions include the constancy of the I.Q.; history and us Fin i Ge = 7 yi is absorbing reading, while the chapters “Witch 

Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Tests; Science Research Associates © tent oe and “Witchcraft in New England” would make ex- 

ing Record as a tool for finding out one’s “reading self”; sf Eple cast T e for discussions whenever the fear and hysteria of 

use of the Rorschach test; description and use of the Thematic Ap O ETHEL H É ead to “witch hunts” of any kind. 

tion Test; the Madeline Thomas Completion Stories Test (MTT) t > SEMENN 

jective technique for use with children between six and thirtee TA - 

the House-Tree-Person Test designed to aid the clinician 1 j A aS TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS By Homer Lane. Hermitage 

information about the sensitivity, maturation, and integration 0 ress, Inc., New York, 1949, 217 pp. . . nÇ 

jects personality; the Bender Motor Gestalt Test. job J change fy seen a fine old house, structurally sound, needing a bit of 
The third section deals with discussions of interviewing 2° ci) es Cre and there, but basically solid. That is how this book im- 


, À € 

studying the social background of the subject; use of the 3 at’ Ration sa reviewer, And in fact, it is a bit old and in need of modern- 

havior record; vocational guidance; studying the normal adolesc™ ane died there, 
u in 1925. His students, friends, and colleagues collected his 


ing as educational therapy; reading resistance to efficient @ J Manuscripts and thei 1 ) 
ich Essentially th eir notes and compiled them in the present book. 


frame of reference for mental hypi 
: ygiene. “atric s À CQ. IER A : 
The contributors to Division IV are a psychologist, psych gi y, the work is a memorial honoring its “author.” Through it all 
79 


workers, students of Claremont College Graduate School #° 
78 
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—————— e d > d . 
an enduring conviction t 
ct for children, 
a love and respe 


i hat chi | 
ill grow up fine and healthy emotion® Y aa them full ia 
Wi and to 1 \ 
tunity to ae piss te familiar to those who are ps choan 
The point o Sa Lar the term hag npn to psychoanaiy! 
oriented. Lane E are similar. However, his exp anations are ce ` 
the basic ore ay readers with references to terms like iq, con Ý 
do not —— rant clearly takes us through stages of devani 
superego. ; 
ountiag out, for €: 
ing how such egoism . 
expression in the first years. pe mm 
of child development, Lane emp/oy 


š n” s I s 4 . ° : 
assertion,” and sage nishment and discipline are particularly weg) 
i 


iscipline is that which is self-determined and Lan y 
The only gie g effected even in reformatories Which he} 
ae | p he would have winced at the term “reformatory”! Bop 
rected. 


Ford School in Detroit an 


erin : 
ae cited from his rich experiences in these schools. 


And now for the fau 
written 25 years ago. Ke 


i f the infa Pity 

le, the complete egoism o at and gi 

nag k in the adult if not allowed freg di 
Instead of the usual terms for Other « 


p e different kinds of personality in children who have ; 
bottle fed and those why have me rrer i Balad Er 
but Orlansky’s review of research, in the 4 ess 
ds him to the conclusion “We have seen no 

JA m pa belief among some pediatricians that breast a 
inevitably more advantageous to the child than artificial p tEn 

The author is disposed a bit too freely to a acer ons wi e 
may quibble. “The dull child at school is the chi ee ti 
soother or has relapsed into long thumb-sucking, oan: S ‘ald 
ests, in infancy.” We believe now that there is no she gol 
that children may be dull for very many reasons that run 
hereditary and environmental causes. 

But a are quibbling, indeed. The book is good, gon 
spect for children and in the obvious warmth and good- 
It deserves to be read. 

Harry B. GILBERT 


d in its i0 
Il of its) 


80 


; e . o ai xd tae 
“age of imagination, ape of. 


d the Little Commonwealth in England p) 
tended by him on the self-governing principle. Many exam! 


Its in the book. Remember that the materials! 
ep in mind how far ahead of his time hey 
then. So we can certainly forgive some of his observations, subj 
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THE REAL PUERTO RI 


Impressions of Puerto Rico 
MARY FINOCCHIARO* 


I turned from a gaily colored brochure showing pearly toothed 
ritas resting languidly near palm trees against a deep blue 
oy an article written by someone who expressed alarm at the 
E number of Puerto Ricans in New York. The writer 
sald see only ugliness in the struggles of this latest migratory 
ail trying to find a haven in an unfamiliar country. Phrases 
ike “the fabulous Caribe-Hilton,” “Operations Bootstrap,” “El 
Fanguito” (a slum area), “high percentage of illiteracy,” were to 
be found side by side in the same newspaper or magazine, 
Where did the truth lie? I had to know. Teachers were sure 
to ask questions, “How do they live?” “What do they eat?” “Do 
they go to school?” “Why don’t they understand our English if 
they learn English at school ?” 
And so one morning at seven o'clock we passed El Morro, the 


_ ancient fortress that guards the port of San Juan, and were taken 


swiftly in a modern taxicab to the Caribe-Hilton. 


PRESS AGENTS’ UN DERSTATEMENTS. It seems incredible— 


but the extravagant statements made by Mr. Hilton’s press agents 
are understatements. The Caribe-Hilton is a decorator’s dream 
come true. Everywhere in our room, which looked like a minia- 


_ ture lobby, there were buttons for ice water, for concealed radios, 


pa, bottle openers, and vanity tables. From our balcony 
t cre stretched before us an endless view of blue water and of 
swaying palms. The vestiges of Spanish civilization all about us 


were in direct contrast to the sleek ultra-modern hotel. 


T CO. We wondered whether it was not 
Ston TT and decided that there was something definitely 
8: No Puerto Rican would leave this view, this mild weather, 


this ] , 
uxuty, to face the winters, the crowds, and the subways in 
€w York. 


Betting j e determined to go out to investigate without 
ant he oe with the people we knew. What we did not 
Puettc i e taken to the “tourist” places. We took a “guagua” 


ican term for bus) to the center of town. The driver 


* Bilin 
gual Consultant for the Junior High School Division. 
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, ers entering and leaving the p 
waited patiently 7 Pop) and proceeded leisurely to the ae 
4 pon ioe we had heard about m Es Otro gia} 
mekar i another day) Was becoming ts a J À 
tomorrow ' s akly disappointed in the shops. Windows w 
We were frans y in the United States. The 


° articles ma € = use s th 
mo guard their creative abilities jealously for then 


into salable goods. Whether 
. anslating them 1 ; th 
~~ ee _ has hindered the growth of indust 
me th talks of our sales agents concerning the superior 
ym s am Je materials have made them hesitate to enter iny 
o 
ition with us, : H 
em for the tourist to take back with him. 


At twelve o'clock everyone—but everyone—closes up and poy 


i il two. Lunch is the heavy, hy 
ae ? Sar cote pisaia a F “old Spanish on 
adoubtedy cam to escape the hot midday sun, it has bea 
found such a good idea on it J continued even when the ten 

reads a comfortable 74 . l O 9 

“The highlight of our first day's visit was an ae 
Mariano Villaronga, the first native Commissioner O i a 
appointed on the island. I felt that 1 was back in the ee: : 
Curriculum discussing “functional learning and “meaning 
periences.” How much of this was theory and ra ; 
been translated into practice in his capable hands bec % 
parent to me during the next week. The cei P schod 
and a district supervisor at our disposal to take us + : sit 
not only in San Juan but also in the rural areas. I ha i at j 
that I was not interested in seeing the tourist spots Of M 4 
schools only. I wanted to see the homes and the A ii 
people who would be most likely to come to New wa y 
their homes, seeing their educational activities, woul 
way toward our own future practices. 







Se 


SLUM CONDITIONS. We saw the slum areas. El a isl 
(little swamp), La Perla (the pearl), and Shanghai ide 
more squalid than any we had seen before. Ramshac™ 5 
teeter unsteadily on four stilts above murky swamp Tage” 
roofs and the walls of the houses (the entire house 2° ~ * 


6 


the fact remains that there is little typical 


ex 
0 o 








puERTO RI cO l 
ķitchen) are put together by pieces of tin and old wooden 
s ee Naked or half-naked children walk gingerly on large pipes 
bo lanks that serve as walks. 
* e Government is not proud of these areas which fringe the 
4. Jt is building hundreds of low-cost housing projects—very 
is le structures which are rented for $6 per month. Some of 
Si inhabitants, however, are reluctant to move. The reasons are 
complex. Force of habit, fear of change and the resulting inse- 
curity, desire to continue this out-of-bounds, untrammeled exis- 
tence keep them tied to these malaria-infested areas. 


OPERATIONS BOOTSTRAP. We saw signs of “Operations 
Bootstrap.” Although it is unfair to condemn such an ambitious 
long-range industrial program only three years after its inception, 
I would say that the prospects are discouraging and that there is 
little hope of its contributing enough in the immediate future 
to change the pattern of living to any extent. 

The general industrial immaturity of the island, the remote- 
ness of complementary industries and of important sources of 
communication, the “mañana” philosophy of the untrained and 
undisciplined native have discouraged the rapid growth of facto- 
ties. This is in spite of the fact that the island is not subject to 
United States federal taxes and that the Puerto Rican Government 


has promised unlimited help and insular tax exemption for ten 
years, 


THE SCHOOLS. We saw the schools. In the lower grades of 
the elementary schools the overcrowded conditions are appalling. 
hee class register is 53. There are double or inter- 
a & Sessions in most of the schools. In many instances the 
s € teacher is called upon to teach both morning and afternoon 
Sions, Pupil load per teacher of 100 or more is not unusual. 
R ~ Cens of the elementary-school program are very siimi- 
teacher. ose of our current program. There were evidences of 
emphash upil planning, of experiential activities, and of decided 
Matter in rs character education. The presentation of subject 
heretof e native Spanish tongue rather than in English as 


e ie has been a great forward step towards the realization 
asic objectives, 
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unfortunately, by lack of Ong ; 
+ texts, dearth of supplies. Textbooks that | 
antiquated English te "textbooks in English whose content ç t 
discarded 15 years a eal meaning for the children in terms «| 
not possibly have any E lined up in front of the room, 
their life situations—at the individual schools are workin 
ra eeg = seadiber's use, but the burden On x 
` : i oO — x 
er ae al prepare all activities and exercises for 5345 
. t undul heavy. . . 
r is ai being taught as a subject in = elementa 
wis, In the first two years the approach is oral. After t| 
= : a modified oral approach with emphasis on all phases af 
ere ‘cation. There is a large English section at the Commi 
ae the direction of Dr. Pauline Rojas of New York Uni} 
sion un = e principles being used in the preparation of the En 
fees a, a formulated by Professors Fries and Kitchin g 
= Ciaversity of Michigan and at Teachers College, Columbi 
University. District supervisors, trained in every phase of tk 
program by Dr. Rojas and her assistants, meet —_ “ ta af 
a month to instruct them in the speech and intonato 
isni are part of the learning units. ied otal 
Although Puerto Rico spends approximately one t r 
budget on education, the problem remains a most on i: 
one with no immediate solution unless more money ake = 
for increased personnel to train teachers, to prepare units, 
write texts of coordinated materials in all curricular ie, al 
entire field of teacher training presents unusual factors A | 
have never had to face. To mention only two are. sob 
mentary-school teachers were all brought up under the eat f i 
system of education where English was used as the me she Unit 
struction and where every Commissioner sent down by pes 
States immediately set out to institute radical reforms. | 







The schools are hampered, 


of 
double session there are no schools for 35% of the populat 


ATTENDANCE PROBLEMS. School attendance, P rT, 
above the fourth grade, is very poor. The reasons advan 
this were many: parents are afraid to send girls of 11 ™ ott! 
school, especially in the rural areas; boys have to §° i pr 
help feed the family; there are no attendance officers; ™ i 
8 








T> 
=x 


PUERTO RICO— 1 pifectioes lll aat des i? 
nave felt that the school offerings did not lead to economic im- 

rovement. hj d 

steps have been taken to counteract this ten ency to leave 

hool. A remarkably fine school-lunch program was started a few 
i o (unfortunately and despite a very real need, less than 
ae of the school children can be fed because of lack of 
tilt) Instruction is now being conducted in a language the 
children—and the teachers—understand. Courses of a more prac- 
tical, vocational and industrial, nature form a larger core of the 
curriculum. Many terminal courses with immediate value are 
offered below the fourth year for those pupils who cannot be 
persuaded to stay. a 

In the rural areas the situation is even more acute. There are 
very few even one-teacher schools. These are widely scattered over 
large areas. Attendance even in Grades 1-4 is very poor because 
of the distance. Children sometimes walk three hours to get to 
school only to find that the teacher is not there. The Commission 
is seeking ways and means of establishing substitute pools and of 
making salaries for rural teachers attractive enough to compensate 
for the lack of cultural outlets outside of the large cities, 

The junior high schools offer many exploratory vocational 
courses in addition to the pre-secondary and college courses. It 
was disheartening, however, to note the empty chairs in well- 
equipped home-economics or shop rooms, particularly in the 
smaller towns. Unless ways are found to increase school atten- 
dance, the valiant efforts of the Commissioner's staff will be of 


little or no avail toward raising the educational level of the en- 
tire island. i 


HOPEFUL SIGNS. The “Second Unit” schools on the junior 
nigh school level in the rural areas emphasize agricultural train- 
ing. We watched the boys tilling the soil, pruning trees, planting 


i iat We saw the chickens and the rabbits. (We even had 
hich . one for dinner.) The idea of the Second Unit School, 


bettas Prepares children for actual life work, is an important con- 
ution of the Puerto Rican school system. 


ther very hopeful signs were the enrollment of 8,000 at the 


Be ersity of Puerto Rico at Rio Piedras; the enlarged staff of 


nglish Specialists there, consisting of 22 faculty members; the 
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F ° 
‘cal Unit to combat trop: | 
New Medica Plcal 


recent openin Become a Part of All the Childr en 


GRAHAM 
i fortunately, none sA z Richmond Hill High School l 
schools have benefited i d improvem There are more Puerto Ricans in New York pe than in the 
undoubtedly note 4 ‘ded they were am the entire island of Puerto Rico itself! This startling 


‘ | ity on 
future migrants (prov say future migrants because I ger. nt eal challenge to teachers — a challenge that must 
Tac 






















Puerto Rican children now in oy 
new type of instruction. We S 
ent in the education of i 
ong the lucky 65% why 


all). 1 
received any education a ~ will continue to come to Ne pet — that of understanding the background and culture of 
am convinced that Fuer f giving them social security or of fing j puerto Ricans whose children have come into our schools. 

matter OF © Be ptance of our “new way of life” is predicated upon 


York. It is nota “land. The urgency stems from 
ing jobs for them ning ig" ordes of people in the streets 
graphy and neh rk as one of Times Square on New Year, 
San im ai restrictions imposed upon them force them to look 
pa for better socio-economic opportunities. A statement 
ee Perloff’s recent book Puerto Rican Economic Futur | 
arei i thought home to me very clearly. He says: “Popu 
lation pressure in the United States would begin to compare with 
that of Puerto Rico if all the people of the world landed there 
| resources and heavy industries dis 


and if all available minera 
appeared and agriculture became the main source of employment. 


A DIFFERENT CULTURE. Many of those who come here to 
make money will probably not stay. They will not willingly pive 
up the more leisurely existrnce, the attachment to Spanish culture, 
the camaraderie of peop.. who stand as one in a theater to @p 
plaud and throw roses to the interpreters of an Andalusian dant 
or a Sevillan song. e 

If I were to sum up my impressions and those of other peop 
who have been fortunate enough to visit Puerto Rico, J wou 
say that what stands out most is the love and attachment of ai 
people for everything Spanish. The signs are bilingual; Gover! 
ment officials speak English well; a few 12-story buildings A 
gone up; but the soul of the people, as reflected in theif 
habits, their social and cultural life, and their architecture, 
to have closer kinship with their ancestral Spain than wit 
United States, 


For their accep! a" k 
our understanding of their “old way. 


' Of vital importance to this understanding is a working knowl- 
edge of their mores, their customs, their habits, their native living 
conditions, their climate—in other words, the factors that have 
contributed to their development both in their new environment 
and in the Puerto Rican communities whence they came. 

A description and explanation of these factors, with substan- 
tiating data, should help to effect the much-desired integration of 
the offspring of Puerto Rican parents into the New York City 
schools. It should achieve the end result of making them a part 
of “all the children.” 

To know and understand the background of our Puerto Rican 
youngsters, the writer spent the summer of 1950 attending a work- 
a ae by the University of Puerto Rico, under the spon- 
Fant z: = = ei and the New York City Board of 
Pistandi, = An shop was privileged to hear and question the 
— + may ~ officials, and administrators of the island. 
Beniter T a ha ear a Mayoress of San Juan, and Jaime 
armed the objectives of th apes oe aar p y abus 
understanding and appreci S oe py Dame, Wet ‘ better 
newly arrived “Sete. =) sem of the problems confronting the 
studying them j O Aicans and their children is achieved by 
exper m in their native environment.” Rich and ingful 

“nces were gained by livi th meaningfu 

Serving and partici >y ving with a Puerto Rican family. 
&conomic life ae ponp in their social activities and their 
Ing their “little fang ee eating with them and shar- 

Gos problems” of everyday life had the effect of re- 
friends the; p o Surmountable barriers. We became their t ted 
trales „t honored puests, Th A. . = ui 
FESS, the |i e-blood of indret: e workshop visited Sugar Cen- 

ot industrial Puerto Rico. The members 


ll 
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bric op A or 
© of Pu 


h of the entire island i 
traveled the length and breadt : “na, throy 
villages and the large towns, the factories, housin Projects 


schools, examining at close range the vari-colored fa 


lives. It was the implementation of theory and th 


© Practicg | 
good human relations. i 
PUERTO RICAN PORTRAIT. The Puerto Ricans emphis| 
by word and deed that they are first and foremost Amen} 
citizens. Of this fact they are very proud and actively cop. 
Of their voting franchise they are not only actively proud and. 
scious, but they are informed—a remarkable fact considerin , 
lack of facilities for information. They utilize every TesOurce 
investigation of their candidates and work toward good pore 
ment constantly. The writing of their new constitution iS a til 
to which their elected officials have set themselves With aston: 
ing zeal, from the Governor down to the lowliest village ofi 

The Puerto Ricans in New York City have come from} 
overcrowded area, an island which is one hundred miles Lo 
thirty-five miles wide, with 2,250,000 inhabitants. In terms; 
comparison with the United States this would mean a populat 
of one and one-half billion persons, and a concentration of 6 
persons per square mile! A grim prospect! The topography 
70% mountainous and semi-mountainous, with extremely f 
natural resources. The economy is chiefly agricultural, thoy 


paradoxically enough no effort is made to cultivate the land) i 


personal needs, that is to say, for food. The emphasis 4 
agricultural economy is upon sugar-growing, coffee-cultur d 
tobacco-raising. Consequently, the Puerto Rican economy ' j 
to the ups and downs of the sugar crop, and both employm® 
price indices are predicated upon this factor. «te bee 

The climate is constantly tropical, and though it ® 
takingly beautiful, it is undoubtedly monotonous, to Say ° 
of being enervating. In the northern portion of the islan, 
is constant rainfall, while in the southern portion the lan 
and desert-like both in temperature and terrain. 


q 
REASONS TOR EMIGRATION. Problems are over "i 
and multitudinous. Emigration is an “escape.” aan otf 
City can be reached in six hours, for seventy-five do me? , 
the States appear as both a haven and a source of 10° 
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ERTO RICAN STUDENTS —— 
P nomic distress. These emigrants, from the slums of 
arto Rico, are given no Orientation into the life in the United 


crates before they leave. They come totally unprepared for the 
y sada" of metropolitan life. 

ja their attempted escape from their economic difficulties, the 
puerto Rican families follow an almost invariable migratory pat- 
tern. In the main, these families come from the rural interior 
areas of the island. From these rural areas, they generally follow 


an internal migration into the slums of the large cities of the 


| island—and thence a flight into the slums of Manhattan, Brook- 


lyn, and the Bronx. From the Bureau of Statistics and from our 
visits to the slums in the cities of Puerto Rico, it was learned that 
in 1949, 44% of the families in Puerto Rico earned under $500 per 
year, while 75% of them earned cumulatively under $1,000 per 
year. In the “under $500 per year” bracket,-it is common to find 
five or more persons living in a common room, the only room in 
the house. 


EDUCATIONAL PATTERN. There should be no dismay on the 
part of the teacher who finds that a youngster or his parents can- 
not speak or understand English. Spanish is the official language 
of instruction in the island. English is a separate subject, despite 
the fact that it is a required one, and the use of English in con- 
versation is an almost exclusively urban characteristic. Although 
a he r school law, it is ignored, because of a lack 
onal facilities on a large enough scale to encompass the 


A 

ee Especially in the rural are 
4 : Classes were so overcrowd 
ast r throughout the le 
Win A a this without to 
a, ese children are e 


as, the workshop visited schools 
ed that in some rooms 65 children 
ssons. Attention and order were 
o much effort on the part of the 
arnest and orderly. They want to 


> Over 8 
IS the "a 5 the schools ar 


ac sont e on double sessions. Seven years 
w Mi ii a or school entrance, yet only 59.9% of this age 
Or 


as now in school. From fourt h 

tor enter urteen years on (the 

"APidly, so thet the eighth grade), the percentage in school drops 
at eighteen years, the percentage has fallen to 
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ance. The average rural school does not a 
d the third grade, at which even the Prod 
ut. In the secondary schools there ; al 
harge for books, a natural deterrent an 
some cases a complete curtailment of educational oppor 
In addition, there are no classes or provisions for the slow hy 
or the retarded, nor are there any classes for the physi cally : : 


capped. 
FIRST-LAST AND SECOND-LAST NAMES. Often i 


American schools Puerto Rican youngsters are confused ad 
requirements and information asked for on certain forms, sua 
those for registration Or identification. The Puerto Rican M 
ster is particularly confused when the form asks for hiş 
name.” In explanation, we discovered that in Puerto Rig 
customary for the child to use first his given name, then his fath 
name or “first-last-name,” and finally his mother’s maiden : 


17.9% in attend 
instruction beyon 
the entrants drop © 
rolling fee, plus a ¢ 






as his “second-last-name.” In illustration, take the name Ji 
Rodriguez Lopez, a typical Puerto Rican name. Jaime is the g 
name, Rodriguez is the name of the father, while Lopez is! 
maiden name of the mother. To obtain the information thi 
required on registration forms in the States, or to obtain 

child's “last name,” one would then necessarily ask for 

“father's name.” But this, too, often leads to confusion o 

part of the clerk or the teacher, who finds that many times t 
may be a lack of conformity in the names of two children f 
the same family! Neither clerk nor teacher should raise 4 ir | 
cal brow, for one out of every three children born on the * 
is illegitimate, and over 25% of the marriages are foun 
consensual. 


GROUP-LIVING TRADITION. In New York City tte 
officers and social workers constantly report on the a ine 
ing conditions under which the Puerto Rican families li 

communities. A consideration of the housing conditions ” f 
Rico will shed some light on many of their criticisms. 0s 
urban areas on the island we found that there were Ki 

variably more people in the house than there were roo™ to! 
—this in 40% of the cases, In the rural areas, accord j 
cent survey, this condition prevailed in over 8370 of | 
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family composition is radically different from ours. 38% of the 
puerto Ricans have accepted into their homes persons whom we 
would term as outsiders —such as grandchildren, adopted chil- 
dren, in-laws, relatives of the husband or wife, or just non- 
relatives — persons who have “adopted themselves” into the family 
circle! This tends to lend to the Puerto Rican a characteristic 
which is uncommon in our social scheme, a keen sense of soci- 
ability, a desire to get along and to live in close communication 
with personalities of varying and diverse natures. Teachers will 
find their Puerto Rican children more adaptable to group activi- 
ties and socialization because of this home situation, which, to 
them, is quite normal. To capitalize upon the Puerto Rican child’s 
amiability would be the wisest thing a teacher could do, especially 
since it would be one way to break down the many natural social 
barriers. 


ABSENTEEISM. If the rate of absenteeism among Puerto Rican 
children is higher during the cold months, teachers should under- 
stand the climate from which the children come, a climate which 
is consistently warm. Heavy clothing is unknown. It is never 
worn on the island. So youngsters may not be brave enough to 
a forth for fear of inclement weather, or because of actual 
5 ot warm clothing. This may or may not be the factor which 
$ responsible for the absenteeism, but it must be considered along 


with language difficulti : 
: es, retarda h is 
justment difficulties. 3 tion, home conditions, and ad- 


BOOKS 
te ini ne Many teachers have complained that 
use them or 2 ents abuse books, that they do not want to 
Teachers find “wn an show a complete apathy toward them. 
tary reading, that th ese pupils are not interested in supplemen- 
oy do wet i: ey do not react “normally” to magazines, that 
newspapers. A recent study and our own ob- 
! present oh i may shed light upon this situation. These 
did no ecw © urban areas: 51% of the Puerto Rican homes 
newspaper: re J m” book; 41% of the homes did not read a 
zine! In the fi : 7o of the homes did not possess a single maga- 
We saw—an ral areas the figures are higher! These conditions 
Socia] Workers, €y Were reaffirmed as true by both educators and 
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BITS. The reports of school dieticians adq a 


aP perro RICAN STUDENTS aai yb age re 
eating habits of the Puerto peal” 


OER. there are 73,000 families now on relief, with a waiting list 
overs and lack of enthusias a! | 900. The amount given to any family in Puerto Rico, re- 
come ‘ee of the size of the family, the special needs, or the locality, 

the ay, P 87.50 per month! It is hoped in the near future that this figure 
age Puerto Rican is composed of foodstuffs of starchy con," Bi be increased to about $15.00 per month. This is not muni- 
White polished rice, without benefit of vitamins, comprises thea. F; ent by any standards of decent living, but it is a step in the 
of three-fourths of the families of the island. To this meager fa. | fight direction. Budgetary complications preclude any large in- 
is sometimes added a dash of codfish, or in rare instances a spit) cases in relief expenditures. Advances are being made con- 
of chicken, one chicken being considered sufficient for n antly, however, in the direction of services in lieu of monies, 
food. The additional items on a typical menu in the Puerto Ri. | such as a free-lunch program. When Puerto Rican families apply 
food picture might include red kidney beans and a dish caled | for relief in New York City, it is in line with their popular con- 
hanes” a combination of boiled starchy vegetables suq ept of the responsibility of the government to supplement the 
plantain, bread fruit, and the inevitable banana! Mangoes needy family's income and to give it courage to carry on under 
coconuts are the only fruits eaten in any quantity. Pineapp| dverse conditions. No accusation of indolence is justifiable, for 
available at certain times of the year, as are avocadoe: he Puerto Rican who comes to the States is sincere in his desire 
fo become self-sustaining. He needs a patient and understanding 


finds that coconuts are hawked about the streets at ) j / i i 
cents apiece. High prices and low incomes throughout r pae bolster him during his period of adjustment to 
new world. 


island account for the fact that only 7% of the families 
a diet that includes a bit of meat along with the ines 
and beans and viandas. Often there is not even suff 
go around. Green vegetables of the energy-building 
seldom included in the diet of even the more affluent 
chard, broccoli, green beans, lettuce, none of these is popular, 
all are very expensive, from the States-side viewpoint For m 
stance, a head of lettuce ranges from thirty to fifty cents, an 


all of the other vegetables are found at equally high prices. Thef With a social 
«tr l f ret | attern th i m m . 
must all be “imported” from the States, hence the mark-up. OV : ^t requires a complete realignment of their 


(OW) Planes of thinking. M : 
50% of the families on the island are not able to afford even agn § Many curriculum changes could be effected 


hat would enco 
+ an i mpass both their needs and their abiliti T 
cup of milk per person per d malnutrition f Must be mad eeds and their abilities. They 
P P P per day. Needless to say, nti wi € to feel that their teachers are willing to be patient 


with its concomitant problems and diseases, must be comstatl) WIth them, unti] the desired i 
mee , esired integration i i 

combatte d by all of the government's resources for public-heal hes teachers make them welcome’ O ae 
relief, he ae i 

| Pome Bice ae au of cooperation, which stems from their 

é the) to th | ~ #HUS Can we as teachers hel 

WELFARE NEEDS. It is not an appalling fact that some of it) chi ie , Sican Scene — to make them i PER E 
Puerto Rican families in New York City must apply OF ro P ; 
funds, nor is the percentage nearly so high as it might aPF ag 


r 


DIETARY HABI 
a disconcerting picture of the 


children in our schools. Left- e 
green vegetables, sandwiches, and salads were noted—a com Me 


j Í ot a C ENN 
ignoring of the fact that the major portion of the diet of he pct 





































PART OF ALL THE CHILDREN. It is unfair to place the 
Puerto Rican children in our schools into the irrevocable category 
t “problems.” These children have come into the continental 
mctican scene totally unprepared to meet conditions, customs 
ee and curriculum. They are confronted for the first 
i the a uni-lingual culture, with personalities of great force, 
mosities they are unable to combat or understand, and 


h 


the surface. The actual figures of the New York City DEP?" pø 
of Welfare show that relief recipients among Puerto Rican É 
lies in New York City are not at all out of proportion. SA 
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Inside a Kid's Head 
PEARL PASHKO 
Erasmus Hall High School | 
ber the illuminatin 
How many of us can remem 8 expe, 
lower the barriers which separate us, we see them as the, “% 
are. What would it be like if we could get a mass Picture)’ . 


Recently, spurred on by hopes of winning $1,000 ip 2 atl 
wide radio contest, many of my students wrote about their fa, : | 


ter to : | 


teachers. Turning with mounting interest from one let 
other, I found myself running the gamut—saddened, Bratt 
outraged, bored, and shocked. 


This was the nearest approach I had ever had to a d 


opinion from high-school students about their teachers, Since 


these reactions there seemed to be news worth telling, I dee! 


mined to test my findings. I believe they may surprise a f 
at least. 


VERDICTS. Advocates of sweet reasonableness may learn yi 


a shock that the majority of my students preferred strict disciple 


and complete work coverage: “I liked her seriousness while tex) 


ing,” one honor student wrote, “and many reviews of difi 


work.” Another described her favorite as “tough clear throw 


but loved for it.” A hard-to-believe consensus was that a ceti 
sour teacher, who was disliked during the term, turned outs 
retrospect, to be the best. “She ruled the class with an iron W 
and seldom showed pleasure in anyone’s work, but she ws! 
ways ready to lend a hand in case of trouble. She also introw 
the class to research work in libraries and museums.” | 
But discipline was only one facet in the makeup of the “fav 
teacher.” The expressions “understanding” and “a true va 
abounded in a great many of the letters. One child who had» 
ill and was falling behind in his work, received after-hou® j 
In another instance, a boy had lost his dog and couldnt co] 
trate on his work. As his marks took a downward tre" - 
favorite teacher” asked him why. She suggested that i és 
descriptions of the dog and post them on lampposts and tre 3 
sounds little enough—anyone might have given similar ish 


ae it had come from a teacher, who, sadly ene is se 
sociated with altruism, Because the return of the pe! if 


a miracle, this teacher, “who didn’t have to concern herse 
18 


yALUATES TEACHER 


place, became my idol.” 
riably the students appreciated teachers who “had a knowl- 
eee and their ways,” a euphemism for “didn’t expect per- 
of chi » When children learned points of view “not found in 
fection. hey were eternally grateful because there was extra in- 





puPIL E 
e in the first 


ooks,” t 
ae for attending class. 
— acted like one of us—always democratic and 





erful. By not treating us as infants, she encouraged us to take 
on responsibilities not only of the school but of the home.” How 
wonderful to link the world with the classroom—to create a need 
to return to school tomorrow to continue the training for better 


che 


r only son, whose parents both worked, felt that they weren’t 
giving him enough preparation for adulthood. He wrote, “One 
teacher helped to fill in the gaps,” and, “His greatest teaching was 
that learning to live in peace and democracy with one’s fellow 
man is more important than grammar.” 

Another student noted that his instructor had met him in the 
subway and had started a “jolly conversation as though I were an 
adult, instead of ignoring me as so many do. I warmed to him 
and will be forever thankful for the boost to my self-confidence.” 

Buying sodas in return for mimeograph help, sending “get- 
tern m giving graduation parties, calling parents to suggest 
nir relly ne a problem, finding Arthur Godfrey a 
r yi pa ing one a monitor to familiarize him with a 
iae before. = ing near a nervous child reciting for the first 
ri a large audience, were indelibly stamped and reviewed 

pathetic pratefulness. 
as pe rer wall what these teen-agers were cataloguing 
US possess. OF ar and especially memorable were qualities all of 
ers are obliged yee with the press of daily details, many teach- 
too few can i r tana as their work in the shortest order, and 
@ nervous child. o emselves completely in the cause of a lost dog, 

“I admite F = fa poem that cannot wait until tomorrow. — 
the truth” ¢ a teacher because he was not afraid of speaking 
OF those teache nued one eulogy. Others expressed appreciation 
able and ; la ts who had made grammar and mathematics palat- 
discriminate minating, for those who had taught them how to 

etween fact and propaganda, and, finally, for those 
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? 493 


re souls who had inspired them to think, 1) 
t, many teachers were considered somethin f 
dispenses tests and homework”; “the ogre i 


very ra 
By contras 
pedestal that 


‘ves you the shivers 
ol narbh sensing who doesn’t know the answer befor 


; im”; " to explain difficult meanings”. "nore 
ing on him”; ` too busy | 5 “not m 
aa to be a tutor”; “too good to say good morning”. “tel 
joke at your expense.” 


YARDSTICK. If the selection of the future teachers in o 
democratic society were left to our young people, the ideal, 
visualized inside a kid’s head, would be tough, though kin 
friendly, truthful, altruistic, frank, democratic, Mature, Th 


would “teach things not found in books,” and “talk to Children | 


on the subway.” Surely, these ideals are within the reach of all 
of us. 


INDIAN SIGN 


The teacher looked around the schoolroom. . Her eyes rested on 
little Johnny, aged 7, . 

“Stand up, Johnny,” she said. “Can you tell me what the Indians 
did when they captured a white man?” 

Johnny nodded brightly, 


“Yes, ma'm,” he returned promptly. “The Indians would hold the | 


white man down and then scalp him.” z 
“That's right,” said the teacher, "And what else did they do: n 
Well,” he added distastefully, “they would also tie the white r” 

to 2 a place kindling all around him, and then set fire to 

wood. 


That’s right,” said the teacher, “And what else did they do t0 si 
white man?” 


Little Johnny blinked. He turned to the kid beside him. 
Jumpin’ crickets!” he gasped. “This dame is a sadist! 


Mark Hellin g” 


N 
& à 
by looking around before calling on S Re tha 


€ call ; 


Some Reflections on the 
General Diploma 


SOLOMON SCHLAKMAN 
New Utrecht High School 


recognition that general diploma students are 
Apart hast pm difficult to teach, bi happily exempted 
likely to ents examinations, the average high school teacher can 
from oe tle knowledge of what lies behind the classification his 
an a fallen into. This is hardly surprising when one con- 
oe eat despite the fact that the general diploma as now con- 
strated has been established for seven years, a number of basic 
confusions still exist. 


WHAT IS A GENERAL STUDENT? The principal confusion 
is a matter of definition. What constitutes a general student? 
From all accounts, the answers vary widely in different schools. 
Certain schools automatically transfer chronic failures into the 
general course. In other schools failure to maintain a certain 
average in studies—although all subjects may be passed—marks 
a student as “general.” Elsewhere students who are problems by 
reason of disciplinary infractions or truancy are assigned to gen- 
eral course classes. Some schools limit the general diploma to the 
low I. Q. group, and many schools have adopted various combina- 
tions of the above circumstances as a basis for general course 
classification. What constitutes the “non-academic” student— 
for whom the course was originally set up—has not been es- 
tablished with any degree of uniformity in practice. 
n = me introduction of the XG program has not served 
dentifie e Situation. Official pronouncements have often 
a da E ai with the general student” problem; the 
small seoment ieee in most academic high schools are a very 
id n a. the population, since by definition their I. Q.'s 
th de aha low as 80. Most of the non-academic pupils 
elligence 4 i € not so clearly Or so far below normal in in- 
> and their problem is therefore quite different. 
WH 
fom thes THE GENERAL COURSE? Further confusion arises 
in theo aenvents set up for the general diploma. Although 
i three and ta a eeen that students concentrate their studies 
© year groups is designed to guarantee some degree 
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Te 
of solid integrated learning, as the general diploma re titer 
are now set up, a student may in practice get the diplo ; enh 
almost no genuine concentration. The requirements are so Wit 
and vaguely worded that usually the mere amassing of thirty, Stic 
major credits is enough for graduation. Among the ‘ 
group sequences are bookkeeping and geometry, earth scienc 
home economics, typing combined with shop and ho ; { 
nomics. Furthermore, any student who is eligible for the init 
or commercial diploma and who fails to achieve a certain = 
ber of Regents examination credits is very often granted te 
general diploma. 


RATING GENERAL STUDENTS. There is a genera] Feelin 
among teachers that since the general student is hopeless aca. 
demically, ordinary standards of evaluation ought not to appl 
“Pass them; what is the use of making them repeat the work?’ 
But such a policy has not been officially set forth, and the teacher 


who follows it follows his own thinking, never quite sure he js | 
doing what is right. Some of his colleagues act on different princi f 


ples, in the absence of school standards improvising their own, 
based on all kinds of combinations of achievement, attendance 


happens because of programming exigencies, the teacher finds he 
has a mixed class, a few general diploma students with a pre 
dominantly academic class. What does he do—devise a double 
standard? Employ a single standard? If he uses a double standard, 


how, on the one hand, does he avoid the appearance of injustice E] 


to those academic pupils who may see classmates pass ™! 
achievement actually inferior to what has brought them a failing 
mark? How, on the other hand, does he provide for the stimu® 
tion of his general students to do their best work when they know 
they will pass anyway? 

The confusions, among teachers, among counselors, amon 
students, are bad in themselves. But from these confusions a 
our hesitancy to come to honest grips with the problem has a! 
a series of evils which require our serious consideration. 


«lot? 
MERE MAKESHIFT. The first evil is that the general Pt, 
curriculum does not really do what it was designed to do— 
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51) | 


classes even u 








[PLOMA 
GENERAL P” - profitable course of studies for students who are 
yide 3 pii inary academic or commercial work. It appears to 
unsuited tO iil makeshift arrangement, and it has been largely 
pave been as such. An examination of the general course of 
perpetuate ast schools would show that except for an increase in 
study in z in such classes as shop, home economics, and sewing, 
e dition of very few new courses, the general curriculum 
and on itself chiefly felt in the establishment of special “gen- 
has i adar in traditional subject fields. The subject matter has 
eral “o difed— generally watered down—and most often these 
þem: =s se the same texts as have been used in the past with 
other classes. In the field of mathematics the introduction of gen- 
eral math, and in the commercial field the introduction of clerical 
ractice, may prove to be notable exceptions.* But in the fields of 
science, social studies, English, languages, a modified version of 
traditional materials is still generally offered, although in isolated 
schools more thorough changes may have been effected.. Cer- 
tainly we have failed to achieve truly integrated programs of study 
arising from pupil needs and adjusted to their abilities. Most 
general students still graduate with a record of majors passed that 


_ is really an unidentifiable hodge-podge. 
and effort. The most anomalous situation arises when, as often} 


FALSE HOMOGENEITY. Because there is no definite under- 
standing of what the general student is, teachers often find them- 
selves instructing groups labeled “general” which are really heter- 
ogeneous. The class may be composed of low I. Q.'s, normal 
pupils with records of failure, bright pupils with personality prob- 
a deficiencies. The writer recalls in this connection 
ie general diploma English classes which he taught where, 
a paki of sixty boys and girls, there was an almost per- 
With the ai = distribution—as many above normal as below, 
terized ei ass between 90 and 110. The one trait which charac- 
submit rat as a whole was a serious reading deficiency. I 
geneous h tt is a wrong notion to consider such a group homo- 
“cause all of the students are “general.” 


THE AB 
all” whi SENCE OF STANDARDS. The policy of “pass them 


ich . 

prevails so generally with regard to our general stu- 
he record. . 

‘etm it childish, eas Comte has not impressed most students. They 
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dents is in practice an unhealthy philosophy. It is based "y 
assumption: that the students are incapable of genuin ty 
ment and therefore nothing is gained by failing ther achig 
circumstances which lead teachers to abandon standards n. 04, 
children are the absence of Regents or other terming) ht 
tions, and the amorphous and vague nature of the on 

culum itself. So the students go on, from class to m ral oyl 
term to term, finally rewarded for attending school e fn! 
out of excessive mischief with the diploma that signif Stay! 
school graduation. That diploma also should Signify R: : 
degree of literacy, a certain background essential to good cn’ 
ship, a certain competency in essential skills, perhaps aly 
acquisition of important attitudes. How many of our Š 
diploma graduates possess these qualities? Assuming tha 
attack the problem honestly and offer our pupils courses of n 
which are realistic, adapted to their needs and abilities, what if 
justice would there be in failing those students who by reas 
lack of character have failed to achieve minimum standard 
proficiency? And what are we doing now for those more capa 
pupils who drift into the general course if, instead of attend 
to the problems which have caused them to be maladjusted 4 
all too often label them “general,” and offer them the opportu 
to seem proficient with no effort and no attempt to work wt 
capacity ? 
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THE EASY DIPLOMA. All grade advisers must have had & 
experience in common: encountering each term mmber d 
dents and their parents who come demanding transfer to the} 


ý 
eral course. “Why should he be in a Regents class? He is ; | 


going to college.” “My doctor says I get sick because 
over Regents exams.” They come fortified with pect | 
physicians testifying to the serious psychosomatic © ood y 
students’ not being in the general course, yet investi? 
individual case may reveal an I. Q. of 110 or more. 
This pressure to get into the general course, 4 P is t 
only the superhuman counselor can always withstan e tot 
bol of the disservice we do our students. The desi 
rolled in the course arises not from its merits, — 
from the knowledge which all pupils quickly a al curt! 
est, surest, and easiest way to a diploma is the ge"° 
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GENERAL DIPLOMA i i 
DED CHANGES. This should be clear. There żs need for 
curriculum. But not the one we have devised. 
e must do falls under two headings: what we ought to 
thin the present framework of our school organization, pend- 
do s re radical changes; and what we ought to do by way of 
ing MO tal deep-rooted change. 
finamen d Surely the noti b 
Certain defects we can remedy now. Surely the notion can be 
blished among all teachers that in “general,” as well as in 
am and commercial classes, there must be standards of 
vchievement to which students will be held. This policy carries 
sik it the practice of failing those students who do not measure 
up to minimum standards. The philosophy that “it really doesn’t 
matter” should be discarded. . 

In line with this, why should we not require general diploma 
students to take uniform examinations whenever others take 
them. These tests would of course differ in content. But exemp- 
tions from uniform examinations—whether they be midterms or 
Regents—should not characterize any course of study. For gen- 
eral students, tests serve the same useful functions that they serve 
in other cases; they measure achievement and provide opportunity 
for teacher evaluation and student evaluation. Actually uniform 
examinations serve another purpose: they lend to the course be- 
ing studied, in the student’s own view, an added dignity and seri- 
ousness. In place of Regents examinations, each school can pro- 
= for all terminal courses uniform examinations of its own 

evising, 

In order to restrict the general diploma to those for whom it is 
legitimately intended, no students with I. Q. above 105 ought to 
a admitted to the general course, unless there are indications of 
‘ror in the intelligence score and other tests have been given. 


“4 LONG-RANGE PROGRAM. More important than these 
"e ures is an honest facing of the real problem. A series of in- 
in ‘ala and studies ought to be undertaken with these ends 


l. . e 
To define the general diploma student in such manner as to 
Stinpuish between 


‘ ze low 1. Q. up to 80 (XG) 
. The below-normal or normal groups who are unsuited 
Or academic or commercial courses. 


eneral 
: What w 
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c. The pupils who are perfectly capable of doin a3 


gan e à 
work by reason of native intelligence, but whe hee 
ę i i 


tories of failure in their work. 


2. To provide, for groups 4 and 5, courses of study an 


cula which answer their needs, which are suiteg , i| 


abilities, and which in some realistic manner 


s ley 
. Provi 
solid integrated cores of learning. de for 


3. To provide for the third group—chronic failures who a | 


do better—a greatly expanded program of counseling; 
idance, including psychiatric, in a systematic en denn 
rehabilitate them for normal learning and living, t 


á. To try to determine the factors which cause failure amon 
capable pupils, particularly with reference to the role ths 
remedial practices may be necessary. 


In calling for these measures, the writer has no desire to all 
himself with those who decry all recent changes in educatin, 
Honesty, however, calls upon us to recognize that in many respec 


we have erred; in certain of their strictures the traditionalists hav} 


been right. Our task is to see that we provide for our pupil 
learning experiences which answer their needs and the needs d 
the community; that we provide different experiences in accor 
ance with pupil differences in interest and ability. But when w 
have done this, we ought also to maintain decent standards ¢ 
performance so that our pupils will perform to the maximum‘ 
their ability, not on the lowest level of their classmates. 


CICA > 


LITERACY i 


Jerry, 4 years of age, was getting ready for his first day of es 
He wasn't very anxious to start, and his mother’s tear-filled ey his 
added to his reluctance. As they drove toward the school af ont 
mother’s tears continued to flow he said consolingly, “Aw, on | 
take it so hard. Just as soon as I learn to write and read CO gnili 
quit.” —Christian Science 
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| ic energy: 
bomb) had become front page news. Mr. Reich came to me to 


stained their intere 





à ai 
y 


A Unit on Atomic Energy in the 
Experience Curriculum” 


K. KIRSHEN 

pone Callen Bryant High School 
hool at present the only opportunity to use the experi- 
lum approach is in our XG classes, which are part 
Experimental General program being tested in some of the 
of the hools in the City of New York under the direction of 
high Superintendent Thomas. Mr. Isidore Reich, a science 
school, was discussing with his XG class plans for 
and found that the students evinced an interest in 
This occurred before the H-bomb (hydrogen 


t our SC 


teacher at our 
future activity, 


discover what materials, equipment, facilities, and reading matter 


i - ilable to him. All our facilities t at hi 
reading deficiency may play; further, to establish whatew | Į could make available to him ur facilities were put at his 


disposal. I shall describe here the course of events as the unit 
developed, some evaluation of the materials used, and the teach- 
er's reaction to the outcomes. 


It is interesting to note that this unit seemed to be tangent to 
the work going on in the classes of the other cooperating teachers, 
who met daily to discuss plans for their classes, and to help each 
other in the enrichment of the units of work agreed upon by pupils 
and teachers. 


Since a great deal of background material had to be acquired 
by the pupils on the subject of atomic energy, coordination of 
work with the other teachers came towards the completion of the 
unit, and then it was mainly with the work in social studies. 
Aner the students in the XG group described here had a 
ally Tost ange of LQ. and reading scores below average, and usu- 

7 ‘Ost interest in a problem after a period of two weeks, they 
st in this problem for about two months. 
ige LQ, for the in some worthwhile activities. (The aver- 
reading toup was approximately 80, while the average 


score i 
Year class in high ij 6th year although it was a 9th 


As th 
about ~ Pupils planned with the teacher “what we have to know 


at P 
Omic energy they found that the following list of ques- 


€ work culminated 


* Another ; 

» er In S * s . 

MMittee of th Series of curriculum articles prepared by the Curriculum 
¢ First Assistants Association. 
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tions required answers: 
1) What is it? ' j <pEnIENCE CURRICULUM 
2) How is ee made: 2 edi dent committees met a —_ the additional problems 
3 ere is it made: . ial proved to 
3 How dangerous is the bomb? sed. eading ee ert mda = a There was a 
5) How can we use atomic energy for man’s good? ik by the librarian on a able, and on methods of 
alx > ferences including the Readers Guide to Periodical Litera- 
























6) How can we control it? 
Committees were set up, One to handle each Proble 
teacher, Mr. Reich, became a committee of one to haat 


using The children found the textual materials in most cases too 
fife it. Magazines and newspapers proved to be the most useful 
i f materials, e.g., the Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, 


uestion, “What is it?” This portion of the presentas “È sources O 
aes by the teacher, using the inductive Eapoak, eet ` d Life. The General Electric booklet written in cartoon fashion 
Was j and entitled “Inside the Atom” proved to be too difficult. Al- 


spersed with some committee meetings of pupils for the p X i | 
of planning future activities. Among the teaching material though the pictures interested the children, the textual material 


Mr. Reich found very effective was a 35 mm. film strip, Ap) ‘ficult. I understand from other teachers using these 


was too dil 
Energy, obtainable from the New York Times. Althoy Mr booklets with other slow groups in other schools that similar re- 


of the material in the film strip is difficult for the level of ah | actions were obtained. ae. i 
of the group, Mr. Reich found that it stimulated thinkin The student reports, which included sketches on the black- 
questions. The sound film, Atomic Energy, was also difas, : board or student-made charts to accompany the talks, took several 
interesting enough to the pupils to call for its use on two differ! days. Additional time was taken for discussion of the reports by 
occasions in the development of the unit. Especially useful x} members a dae chass. 4 Following completion of these committee 
an atomic model set, which consists of rubber balls of threeg "aise ilicageaiaa continue with the unit, and new com- 
i : mittees were set up. 
ferent colors. These can be built into complex nuclei by the Ther l , 
of short pieces of plastic tubing, into atoms using the loi <o] e wait a Tie a which handled the problem of 
pieces of plastic tubing, or even into molecules. They hep, ted ES ee Modo the bomb in clay. All parts were 
: 3 ] ; -d labeled for clarity. Models of the bomb l 1 
give pupils the three-dimensional concept of the atom espe and the Oak Ridge installati mbing plane over Bikini, 
when the activity is coupled with dramatizations such as 0! by this amni A S ales pO a Eee 
ing the electrons from one pupil to another to show Whit™ There was a news l 
pens in chemical change, or moving about the room to dere! articles and Ae tee 7 ap A which planned and wrote 
the concepts of motion and space within the atom, as well a? ever, was never printed r:n y re Paper The paper, how- 
meaning of fission. ~ y and the teacher ‘id n ya the pupils felt it was not good enough, 
The students developed some concept of isotopes, being" committee and a sto ead the point. There were also a play 
to distinguish between H1 and H2, and were able to y” : the science fction type. ‘The pe — pam l be maet 
: s Ei ; well as tht", on variou ; - {he scrapbook committee decide 
the nuclei of helium, lithium, and beryllium as the meat book j S categories and classifications, and prepared a scrap- 









kinds of hydrogen mentioned above. They ama n A te accordance with their plans 
ifference PD”; About this ti 
of the words proton, neutron, and electron, the dı o dis Pi his time the H-bomb became front page news. The 


: tii stud . 

atomic number and atomic weight, and were abie, A ents decided to stay wi ; : 
between the various uranium dd Of course, wit old i > ` made the themisey lakers + slab : “ot inth 
low ability of the group there was short retention of ing? teachers tts Under the direction of coy of te vole ee 
tent learned, but the great interest shown was few ; and 9| Students m the XG program, Mr. Reich and Mrs i 
teacher especially since it led to valuable discussion The sty Prepared hydrogen and studied some of its empaths 


7 ents 
attitudes, conducted themselves well in the laboratory, and 
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9 Wee TE ) 

dividual laboratory experiment nderfy | 

i Ld <n additional individual experiments in the P| 

try laboratory for that group. In Pr to help ie studen N 

more about hydrogen, Mr. Reich demonstrate the elects 

f water. An additional valuable experience derived h of 

na an awakening of a new interest, in electrici ! h 

the students’ choice of the unit to follow the one on atomic a 

was one on electricity. dei m ) 
i try O y rogen th 

lowing the study of the chemistry o: me 

Phen ih problems as the implications of the hy dc 


bomb, both moral and military. ‘Should it be used or not 


a question that aroused lively interest, led to a discussion a 


trol of atomic energy, and to a study of the Assembly M 


United Nations. The children constituted themselves as the Gel 
eral Assembly of the United Nations with each child represent 
a country. They had considered acting as the Security Coul 
cil, but since the veto precluded any action, the children decid 
to act as the General Assembly. Discussion was lively and al 
cited. The children sought a parliamentary decision, but fox 
they could not reach one, and they become keenly aware off 
real difficulties facing the United Nations. Thus ended a nk 
extensive unit on a subject which, despite its apparently techni 
nature, proved to be of vital concern to the pupils. | 

This description covers the activities of a particular a 
gaged in the study of a unit on atomic energy at a paia ae 
which appears to have been the payenclog ical mori 4 
activities spanned a period of two months, and i pi 
tained throughout. Coordination of the work among me 
ating teachers was not continuous, although many OPE ad 
arose from time to time for coordination between wa 
English when students wrote themes on atomic em j 
science and mathematics when students found it n | 
culate the number of electrons, protons, and neut aai disas 
ous elements; between science and social studies in t ccasio™ 
raised by the subject of atomic energy. On suc self tea 
Reich, whose license is in the science field, found ee | 
English, mathematics, and social studies as well as aut ji 

The subject of atomic energy will probably co” Jesi p" 
vital interest to our students. It is hoped that this 
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E 


oa the subject with a ninth-year group may prove helpful 
„nit on f our teachers who may want to try pupil-teacher plan- 
ya ° curriculum based on student interests. If the teacher is 
ning 0 ae a slow group such as the one described here, the 
working ing activities will probably be of the same caliber as the 
a ae d here. If the teacher is working with a heterogene- 
ones a: or with an intellectually gifted one, an enriched pro- 
ous a j ctivities may result. In any case the method provides 
me education for all levels of ability, and will reward the 
ha with unforeseen outcomes in pupils, often more important 
than the mere acquisition of subject matter, although the latter is 


not neglected in this program. 
c NSC > 


APPRECIATION 


A young East Side matron forwarded this essay on herself, com- 
posed by her eight-year-old daughter. It is headed “Things About 
My Wonderful, Wonderful Mother,” and lists the following par- 
ticulars: 

. She's clean. 

. She’s not selfish. 

. She’s got a good sence of hummer. 
. She likes to read. 

. She sews with her left hand. 

. She’s got a timper. 


DWN m 


Nw 


—New Yorker. 
i) Fae 


LIGHTNING CALCULATION 


een teacher had written 92.7 on the blackboard and, to show the 
turned t multiplying by 10, rubbed out the decimal point. She then 
point?” © the class and said: “Now, Alfred, where is the decimal 


A ni a 
lfred replied, without hesitation, “On the eraser.” 
—Onward. 
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Evaluating the Academic-Subjec,, 
Curriculum in Vocational High Sehe 
ROBERT I. COOPER 


The scademicsubjects ra The vocational high St, 
offers an enviable opportunity. 416 18M schools fo 
tunately, are not overburdened with the deadwood of atcha | 
subject-centered curriculum items characteristic of the aca i. 
high schools. As yet the approach to the vocational hiph schog | 
curriculum has not hardened; at least, insofar as the treatment K 
the non-related, non-trade subject matter 1s concerned, 

The vocational high school has as part of its ideational ground, 
work the concept that education for a vocation must lead to a 
happy, efficient, and full life. There are areas of competency, y 
cial, trade, and educational, which are implicit in this fundament 
idea. The academic-subjects curriculum can serve as the Catalyst 
in the development of a curriculum pattern seeking to Prepare the 
the student for his share and participation in the world outside 
Traditional subject lines, not bogged down or sanctified by Re. 
gents taboos and subject teacher insularity, can be crossed and re 
crossed. Teachers of English and social studies can thus utiliz 
vast areas of their own experience that atrophy ordinarily within 
the narrow framework of the traditional subject-centered curti 
‘culum. Thus the blending of the two channels of perception, Eng 
lish and social studies, will lend itself to an experience-centert! 
approach to the curriculum. 


The vocational high school academic-subjects curriculum is pr 
eminently concerned with the problems arising from the person 
social interactions of the individual in the various aspects of liv 
ing. These subjects in an integrated and core pattern can be y 
to determine adolescent needs within the framework of the $ : 
ation peculiar to the particular school. Units of study can = 
designed to meet these needs in such a way as to evelop ; 
characteristics of personality needed for effective functioning 
a democratic society. . 

Fundamentally, effective participation in a democratic s0 
can be developed only through the practice of democrati ij 
cedures. Hence, the staffs of these departments must make of 
that wide participation of the students in planning both o of 
and sequence of the curriculum takes place. The activilis 


a2 


oh 


ciet) | 
0 





ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 

yHS: .. such a curricular program need follow no fixed 

class fola logical sequence such as would be defined by a text- 

orin ernal „se of study. This is not to be taken to mean that 

pm lack all elements of logical organization. On the 

rocedures of problem-solving and an application 

contrary» ce form the basis on which logic is achieved. 

of intelligen with a statement of the objectives of the academic- 
jf we start lum, it will immediately develop into a manifold 


rricu : ; ; 
ub — for the selection of subject matter and teaching 
set O 


methods. 


As those of us who are teaching the academic-subjects curri- 


culum attempt to solve problems dealing with choices of subject 

„terial and pedagogical methods, we will gain new insights as 
vie purposes that are to be served. Subject items may be se- 
lected to meet certain objectives but, in order to do so effectively, 
they must be dealt with by methods oriented toward the same 
identical goals. 

Questions of evaluation involving the interplay of teaching and 
administrative forces are closely related to all these foregoing 
questions. Who, for example, will judge as to whether the sub- 
ject material selected contributes toward meeting the objectives? 
Does a particular line of methodology do so more effectively than 
other method-areas that are increasingly becoming available? 


GENERAL EDUCATION vs. EDUCATION IN GENERAL. 
phe g “general education” is used with great frequency in 
l i p literature; most often the term is used without 
ae na ha to encompass a wide variety of meanings. 
required P op e peoa education consists of a series of courses 
this neal T ents. A conventional general education within 
emic high sch a reference is our traditional set-up in the aca- 
Pat fre S, that of a sequence of four years of English, 
Physical e rae ee mathematics, two years of social studies, 
emic in nature n tor a certain period, with special interests aca- 
What I w cared for by elective groups of subjects. That is 
ould characterize as education in l 
general. 


hen the . 
r . 
cSignati- : another group marching under the standard of 
ĉducation Pi Seneral education. To these people, a general 


ram consists of a wide offering of vocational 
83 
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courses made available to students after they have de ), iy 
either unfitness Of dislike for the academic subjects 
college admission. This envisions a program which ; 
able only to students of low ability. | 

A third group takes a point of view directly Opposed, | 
tains that a program of education cannot be general jg a ti 
educational in nature, outlook, and outcomes. This schon bh 
tains that true education is derived from a far-ranging eyp, 
with the traditional classics, with the hundred best Poole tt 
time, with the philosophers and philosophies of Past ape of 
body of belief is predicated on an acceptance of the the, 
“transfer of training,” and a feeling of confidence in the i | 
of any one generation to benefit by a detailed study of tet 
takes and experiences of past generations. | 

It seems to me that for the sake of simplicity “general edy 
tion” should be considered as the name of a special course 
quired of all students. I consider this course special in tha! 
posits a fusion of treatment of problems of personal adjustne 
and daily living, and the significant problems of society. Ti 
fusion of subject matter is designed to meet the needs of 4 
lescents as directly as possible and fulfill the requirements 
society as well. 


Ons, 
fequir h 
S Made ag 


THE BROAD-FIELDS APPROACH. A broad-fields cours! 
one in which the subject matter is drawn from a single field 
area but cuts across the lines defining specific subjects with 
field. The term survey course is frequently employed to desig 
this type of organization. The trend toward breaking down 
barriers between various subjects within an area is by s9 ye 
new. A course in social studies combining history, om 
graphy, and economics would be an example. To be Pr 
further, the present vocational high school social studies ae 
made up as it is of vocational information, world histo” f. 
tional economics, and American history, is another examp e 
broad-fields approach in action. 


. P 

Certain assumptions immediately become operativ” arth 

ganization of the curriculum by sequential courses — edt! 

fields would tend toward specialized rather than ee vi 
O 


tion. Then too, with a curriculum organized by 
34 





1€ SUBJECTS ————— 


i e number of subjects or fields explored can at 
subject as any given individual student is concerned, be rather 
pest, 5° - limited, in fact. In addition, organization of a curti- 
jimited, subjects in sequential order leads to amassing large 
culum DY f detailed knowledge, but frequently fails to give the 
amounts © derstanding of the significance of the field in rela- 
student an fest of daily living. Logical sequential organization 
tion to = e in any one given area has meaning and significance 
of knowse oval number of individuals. This approach suffers 
o ay important and serious flaws: the vital problems of 
wa " the home and in the community which should be the 
mA the curriculum receive meager recognition as such; diver- 
sions between courses within one subject area tend to be artificial; 
the problems inherent in general education cannot be met by a 
“single-shot” curriculum. The chief criticism of this approach is 
embodied, I find, in its basic assumptions. Vigorous mental dis- 
cipline is either impossible or at least difficult to achieve under 


such an organization of learning. 


felds, th 


THE CORE APPROACH. The core approach I consider to be a 
method whereby the sharp lines of distinction between English and 
social studies will disappear entirely or become blurred almost 
to the point of extinction. Certain common elements become ap- 
parent on examination of the various techniques which may be 
used to introduce the core—unified studies, integrated studies, 
stem courses, core courses, fused courses, social-living courses, 
os basic courses. First, we find a cutting procedure involving 
all feo of subject-matter boundary lines. Then, these methods 
coe — in planning and teaching.: Third, they call 
tend fia of a wide range of relationships. Fourth, they 
a es provisions for experiences that are valid for large 
AT cones er point is that these techniques deal directly with 

: atter which does not require extended drill in specific 


skills, ; 
fequi Another element to be considered is that these methods 
quire the us 


astly, these u 
bat ering info 
t Present t 
“nd English, 


e of larger blocks of time than a single period. 
se a wide range of source materials, techniques o£ 
rmation, and classroom activities. 

he most frequently united areas are the social studies 
These tend to be capable of fusion or unity because 
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em to possess so many integrating or fusing foci, 

mal = ta a provide the sequence form of the coun 
cope is enlarged to inc 
a. historical period. This practice, however, Present.» 
number of difficulties. English teachers are handicap ed oat 
ing required to confine their efforts to a single period of his e 
Frequently, as with our vocational high school student body Y 
literature of the period does not fit the maturity levels of Our ¢ 
dents. Further, the history involved during a certain unit m. 
require a period of five to six weeks for satisfactory consi 
whereas the literature of the same historical field could be ; 

ered in a minute fraction of that time. In such a case, = 


drill in grammar or for carrying on some other activity actually 


divorced from the social studies subject matter and the core vA 


a unit. 


The attempt to put subjects together is bound to be an w | 


satisfactory procedure. When the scope and sequence of a fuse 


course are determined by the systematic organization of one of | 
the fused fields, the subject matter is frequently irrelevant to, or | 


in direct conflict with, the entire set of purposes embodied in the 


core approach. It seems conclusive, therefore, that neither English | 
nor social studies nor any single subject area can be used effec | 
tively as an organizing medium for uniting subjects. This does | 


not render invalid the case for the core approach. 


CORE TECHNIQUE IN THE ACADEMIC-SUBJECTS CURR! 
CULUM. The core approach to our curriculum problem in the 
vocational high schools depends on clarification as to the contest 
and orientation of the curriculum. Thus, we face a problem of? 
large undifferentiated grouping of pupils following a basic shop 
unit and receiving formal instruction in classrooms in 1°! 
technical and academic subjects. 

Let us first consider the criteria for the selection of cor 
If these can be made to apply to our particular problem 1 


vocational high school, then we have a ready-made ormu! 
lever and a tool to work with. 


as ot prov 
The core program should have within it activities of P o 


areas which are common to large groups of pupils. ese P 
35 








lude the study of the literature k the | 


. the cl | 
is required to mark time in the field of English, using the time i 


ynits ; 





cADEMIC SUBJECTS 

id recur in human experience. They cannot be handled 
Jems shou by any of the traditional subjects. These problems 
effectively P} emselves to cooperative planning, teaching, and 
would i activities would require exploration in several 
learning: eas of learning experience. They would call for orien- 
different 2! wide range of relationships. Then several minor but 
a, 1i demet follow. These learning activities would re- 
gaT er blocks of time than conventional periods. They also 
r apres continuous experience, extend the application 
of such objectives as techniques of thinking, work habits, study 
skills, social sensitivity, and creativeness. In addition, a minimum 
of specialized laboratory or other technical equipment should be 
resent. They must not require extended drill in specific skills, 
and must not posit the sudden extension or drastic modification 
of existing levels or work habits and study skills, such as a sudden 
chift from lesson learning to complete self-responsibility, for 


example. 


ys. 4 


PROPOSAL FOR THE ACADEMIC-SUBJECTS CURRICU- 
LUM. Now, to advance a specific series of suggestions for core 
activities in the academic-subjects framework in the vocational 
high schools in our city. 

Here are four basic categories of living that suggest themselves 
as groupings for classification and analysis. Note that within each 
unit-area, certain preparatory steps need be taken. 

These four groupings are as follows: Personal Living, involving 
Personal health and the relations between man and nature; sec- 
ondly, Personal-Social Relationships, embracing a treatment of the 
ed Fey and the problems of human relations, in- 
Cini! Pe) ne, involved in living in the school; thirdly, Social- 
tions of ationships involving the community, changing concep- 
0 miin at agate various types of social and political modes 
astly, Briand and getting along with other races and religions; 
economic $ ien Relationships, including treatments of conflicting 
tiona ‘Vent ems, the impact of technology on living, the voca- 

les ations and consumer problems resulting. 

On the Deu apparent that an impossible load would be placed 
ulders of the average academic teacher charged with 
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the responsibilities of teaching such a course. The logical 
is the organization and operation of the academic-subje Wey 
artment on a resource-unit basis. Thus, both English an tS de 
studies teachers must meet and mutually develop the follow 
they need to define the student needs to be met by the ton 
they must set forth the principal values or characteristic. ai 
each teacher should bear in mind; they must consciously state 
problems, issues, and basic concepts involved. They would = 
gest a large number of possible individual and group acti 
which might be helpful, prepare appropriate equipment lis 
wide variety of procedures which teachers might use in planni 
and development of a unit, propound possible learning out, 
in the form of major understandings and special abilities, suits 
leads to other related units which might grow out of the m 
posed units. e 
Let me point out that the basic administrative criteria for effe 
tive core operation are already present in the vocational high 
school set-up. Two or three periods a day should be used fy, 
core work. In addition, teachers working with a core should he 
persons who have had to develop effective improvised techniqus 
in the fields of guidance and counseling. Then too, there should | 
be continuity of teaching personnel for a given class over a period 
of years. Wide varieties of class activity must be used. Oppor 
tunity should be provided for calling in many other teachers to 
aid in planning or suggesting possible aids to the work of tht 
class. All these factors exist in the vocational high school. Let 
us blend them together using the core program. Thus, the ac 
demic-subjects curriculum can serve as a continuous experimental 
curriculum laboratory sparking new applications and considers: 
tions of adolescent needs, 


j 1951) 


CNOA 


THE GOLF LINKS 
The golf links lie so near the mill 
That almost every day 
The laboring children can Íook out 


And see the men at play. 
play Sorah N. Cleghot 





























High Schools Change Attitudes? 


Do 
Y N. BARNETT 
SN School of Music and Art 
he years teachers have been quite certain of success in 

Over | ts of information by pupils. They have been less cer- 
the ae ect to the creation of skills and habits of work. 
in with ent question continues to be the extent to which any 
The pe f success has been achieved by us in the 


table measure O : , ; : 
ppreciab assuredly not least important, of our objectives, the in- 


tion of attitudes. The following is a report of a limited study 
oe may help to formulate tentative answers to this question. 
w 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

1. This study was conducted at the High School of Music and 
Art, one of the four specialized high schools in the Academic 
High School Division. The student body in this school is selected 
on the basis of entrance examinations seeking to test aptitude in 
music or art, and not on the basis of scholastic aptitude tests. How- 
ever, it is generally believed that there is a good amount of aca- 
demic potential among gifted pupils in music or art. The IQ at 
this school reaches a top of 160, though at the lower end there are 
cases of 80. The median IQ is estimated at 115-120. 

2. In September, 1946, the entering class of first termers was 
asked, in civics classes, to answer the questionnaire reproduced 
herewith in Chart I—Questionnaire. This questionnaire was 
adapted from one which appears in This Way to Unity by Herrick 
and Askwith (Oxford Book Company, 1945). 

_3. In May, 1950, eight terms later, the graduating class of 
eighth termers was asked in senior social studies classes to 
a the same questionnaire, with the proviso that no students 
i- o had entered the school at the beginning of the third term 

ere to participate. 
omen a variations in the composition of the two 

wd a s: enrolled in the first term, September, 1946, and 
slight, eda ag“ A term, May, 1950, can be assumed to be 
i accelerated, ew discharges, few retarded to a later group, 
mils an oe ers to the questionnaire were tabulated and the 

| Mise, orth herewith in Charts II, III, IV, V, VI. 
the senior ens, results had been prepared in mimeographed form, 
Social studies classes considered the statistical data and 
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4 extent do you think our school has been hel btul in brin n ow 
the improvement in attitudes shown in this study? pe aboy 
frank. Signatures of pupils were not requested, Exce oa 


pare pee ae 


Chart I: Questionnaire 


HIGH SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ART 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
QUESTIONNAIRE FOR ENTERING STUDENTS 


We would like to know how our entering Students 
answer the following questions. Woull 
State exactly how you feel, since your names will not a 
È- this paper. o 
q If the answer to the question is Yes, put Yes in the i 
If the answer to the question is No, put No in the boy r 
If you are doubtful about the answer, put Doubtful in ty 
box. 
Every box should have one of the three answers, Yes, No u 
Doubtful. | 


Se 





Would you | Wave you | would you | Would you | oud 
admit to Sc dhacdh welcome to | welcome to | our home 
y your street as} your school | } 


ee asa . A 
citizenship? = Ai! neighbors? | as pupils? friends? 








Protestants 
Catholics 


Jews 








egroes 





Chinese 





Japanese 





Mexicans 





Germans 





WUE 


WAAL 


| 








$ were asked to answer in wnting the following Question. Siy | 


the pupils’ replies are set forth later. Epis fy : 


Ppear o | 


as person f 








IN ou believe that any of the groups listed threaten your 
a| welfare? TE so, list bere sserras rere 
person q believe that any of the groups listed might be harmfu 
oe a of the United States unless they are curbed? If so, 
to ee A _— 


list here ee ce? ees * eee eevee 


oguam et RES SSeS ee ° » E wre ee 
cose 


on OR BIRTH ........-:- CHECK SEX ( ) BOY 
om (  ) GIRL 
Chart I: Attitudes of Boys 


hn ex S. citi hip? 
TION: 1. Would you admit to U.S. citizens 
aii W hen Entering 9/46 When Graduating 5/50 


Yes Doubtful No Yes Doubtful No Net Change 
Gronh nts 100.0% 0.0% 0.0% 100.0% 0.0% 0.0% same F 
Cokolis 985 15 0.0 100.0 00 00 plus 1.5% 
Jews 91.5 6.5 2.0 98.4 0.0 1.6 plus 6.9 
Negroes 925 40 3.5 984 00 16 plus 59 
Chinese 82.5 9.0 8.5 87.3 9.5 3.2 plus 4.8 
Japanese 400 275 325 825 127 4.8 pls 42:5 
Mexicans 86.0 4.3 6.5 87.3 9.5 3.2 plus 1.3 
Germans 61.0 27.0 12.0 92.1 7.9 0.0 plus 31.1 
Italians 84.0 15.0 1.0 98.4 1.6 0.0 plus 14.4 
English 91.0 50 40 1000 00 00 plus 90 
Poles 91.5 5.0 3.5 98.4 1.6 0.0 plus 6.9 
Irish 97.0 1.0 2.0 100.0 0.0 0.0 plus 3.0 
QUESTION: 2. Would you admit... to your church as a full member? 
Protestants 81.5 75 11.0 93.6 3.2 3.2 lus 12.1 
ee ee 8.5 6.5 95.2 3:2 1.6 lus 10.2 
nll ay 8.5 11.0 95.2 1.6 3.2 plus 14.7 
Chinese Ss a 10.0 92.0 4.8 3.2 plus 11.0 
Jipatie 5 we 15.0 90.4 4.8 4.8 plus 17.9 
Medien: m >) 35.0 82.6 9.5 7.9 plus 299 
oe ee 7.0 12.0 92.0 4.8 3.2 plus 11.0 
en 75.0 gI 12.5 90.4 48 48 plus 154 
Enplish =i 75 4.0 98.4 0.0 1.6 plus 9.9 
Poles ah 6.0 5.0 98.4 0.0 16 plus 7.4 
Irish 84.0 ao 1.0 96.8 Duke 0.0 plus 2.8 
: 0 4.0 96.8 0.0 3.2 plus 12.8 
QUESTION: 3. Would 
Protestants k uia you welcome... to your street as neighbors? 
atholics a 0.0 0.0 100.0 0.0 0.0 same 
Jews 3 1.5 0.0 96.8 3.2 i 
95.0 : ‘ 0.0 minus 1.7 
C8t0es 79 2.5 2.5 98.4 1.6 0.0 plus 3.4 
hisse D 100 10 841 95 64 pl | 
Dn 89.0 75 3'5 è ; 5 pius 5.1 
fex; e 61.0 12 ` 93.6 6.4 0.0 plus 4.6 
icans 89 3 26.5 80.9 12.7 64 plus 19.9 
ermangs 0 3.5 7.5 
Italiang 79.0 10.0 90.5 6.3 3.2 plus 1353 
Engi, 9o 20 Mo 921 79 00 pls BA 
Pot oso 20 40 952 48 0.0 plus 42 
kish 95.0 10 1.0 100.0 0.0 0.0 plus 20 
90 19 40 984 16 0.0 plus 34 
: 3.0 96.8 3.2 0.0 plus 0.8 
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QUESTION: 
4. Would you welcome... t0 your school 
OO: as upi 
l 
» ATTI UDES aaaeeeaa 
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Protestants 1 
: 00.0 0.0 
am 100.0 0.0 09 100 90 
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Chart V: Answers to the Question— Do You Beliey, i ‘Sy enGROUP ATTIT ee - 
of the Groups Listed Might Be Harmful to the Futur. Ay INT 49 6.0 T 70 24 
of the United States Unless They Are Curbeg.. ° 039% (i21) F0 3.2 16.0 8.5 
, 102 (6-11) 770 93.6 74.0 86.7 
Hons Girls 50-19 0-5) 
Entering Grad. Entering Grad, 0.9% ( ALY'SIS OF DATA 
Group 9/46 3/50 meee ee AD Be - 
. -U 70 | ° . 
Protesi _ O osi, s% 1. 5 kaa Pl im of the total of 60 questions to which the boys gave answers, 
Jews m å one a 00 Pet fated in Chast H, 
Negroes 2.0 0.0 C ae 10 ie plas Lop as fever” me at 100% 
Chinese 70 4G 66 240 4g mmni 5 remained the sa 
e 33.0 . j : ; F j 
Mexicans 20 W BS ao å plus 193 f s4 showed improvement 
G 23.0 . us 18. 8 g; ssion. 
aang a6 0.0 plus 2.0 1.0 0.0 She 16 f 1 indicated retrogre 
English 20 00 B io oo oo Meul I of 60 questions to which the girls 
Poles 1.0 plus 1. . ; o uestions to whi rls gave answers 
Irish 0.0 0.0 same 0.0 0.0 same 2. Of the tota q Bills g ; 


“ame ag as revealed in Chart III, 


Chart VI: Nature of Responses on Individual Questionnaire, 1 remained the same at 100% 
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Yes Boys l Girls s0 showed improvement 

ean Entering 9/46 Graduating 5/50 Entering 9/46 Graduating sy} 9 indicated retrogression. 

100% (all 60) 14.0% 52.37% 28.0% 49.4% | 

90-99% (54-59) 38.0 34.9 26.0 301 f ; ‘ EE 

80-89% (48-53) 27.0 64 24.0 133 | 3. Whereas the 104 items in which improvement was shown 
ee rare a a jr p i had a median gain of 7.1%, the ten items in which retrogression 
50-59% (30-35) 40 0.0 3.0 12 was indicated had a median loss of 0.2%. The slight decrease in 
oan cre ce ves a a numbers in the eighth term as against the first term renders the 
20 29% | 1217) aR a - 00 retrogression indicated in most instances less significant. 

10-19% (6-11 0.0 0.0 0.0 o § 

0-9% (0-5) 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 ‘ ; 

, Pee see bi of 12 questions directed toward determining 
Dontifat Pat = nsidered threats to personal welfare, as revealed in 
100% (all £0) 0.0 0.0 0.0 r 7 i 
90-99% (54-59 0.0 0.0 : or boys: . 

80-89% (48335 0.0 no 0.0 y - Ka all 12 showed improvement 
7079% ear 0.0 0.0 0.0 y girls: all 12 showed improvement. 
40.49% (2429) as 0.0 0.0 00 5. Of the total of 
o (24- 1.0 0 a . - 
30:39% (18:25) oy nA +e pt Considered harmful hah nse hn eo to determining groups 
0-29% (12-17 6.0 1.6 7.0 3 e i e welfare of the United 
10 19% (6-11) Py “a #55 a » âS revealed in Chart V States unless 
@ (0-5) 70.0 87.3 69.0 or boys: 4 — ; 
ai 
No Responses 0 h iT the same at 100% 
ea T bih 0.0 0.0 0.0 0 2 : rien improvement 
o (54-59 0.0 ; Ndica . 
80-89% (4633) 2 0.0 00 0 for pire ; ted retrogression 
79% (42-47 0.0 ' 0 0 * 2 remai 
0.69% (36.413 0.0 T 0.0 0.0 8 Bry the same at 100% 
ae p 0.0 0.0 0.0 12 in ees improvement 
@ (24-29) 0.0 0.0 0.0 cated retrogression. 
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6. Of the total percentage of pupils answering me a by 
uestions, as revealed in Chart VI, " 
for boys: improvement shown was from 14.0% to 52 


for girls: improvement shown was from 28.0% to ‘9.48 
"710. 


ANALYSIS OF PUPIL EVALUATION OF p AT 4 
The student replies to one question (“To what extent d 


mg ee ; 
think our school has been helpful in bringing about the ; < Mf 
ment in attitudes shown in this study? Please be frank’ | 


to attribute the improvement to the following: 


1. The democratic composition of the student body, with 
religions, national groups, and economic classes represented 


‘When I first took this questionnaire I’m ashamed to adn | 


that I was very prejudiced, but upon taking it again I am proui 
to admit that these prejudices have disappeared. The mos in 
portant factor that erased these signs was the level of the why 
school body and the fact that its pupils come from all pans 1 
the city. The school is a melting pot of all religions and taii 
cults making for the contact of many different people again 
most of whom I held prejudices because I knew nothing abot 
them and had never personally known any.” 


“The flawless method of destroying the fallacy of prejuiit) 
can be accomplished only by actual social contact. This bp 


been supplied in Music and Art, perhaps more than in any ott 
school, by the great diversity of student backgrounds as to tuts 
religion, and nationality. Other high schools are primar) 


neighborhood schools where diversity does not occur and pri 


dice receives its perpetuality.” 


sai e" nia 
2. The specialized nature of the school, resulting 10 comp 


interests among the pupils. 


“These students are all brought on the same level by af 
ture of the school. Our school majors in either music of nl j 
pupil is put into one class or the other. He is not Ne p 
as a Jew or Catholic, as an Englishman or Italian. m 
basis by which the students are able to enter the schoo j- 


the same. In most high schools the students are 4 ae, 


e 
cause they have to go to school until they are sever a mi" 
oj age. But here they come to school because they 
46 
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ATTITUDES 
ors that are built between the diferent races and na- 

g barrie rd religions are eliminated because we all work 
gionalitte he art or music classes.” 

"tel that this school having accepted boys and girls of any 

ET ee or color purely on a basis of talent in the field of 
religion, oo has helped bring about an improvement of atti- 

ysic or “i s taught many students that no matter who the boy 
udes. j Ai g next to him is, they are just as good an artist or 
of aa or perhaps better. We have learned that, regardless 
rpa a creed, that person can help us and does help us in 
ee of need. In the art class all work together using as a 
adel a boy or girl who is an interesting subject, In the music 
room the boy or girl who knows his work will be asked to get 
up and lead the rest of the class. These boys and girls who are 
chosen as models or conductors are chosen because of ability to 
help the rest of the students, not because they are of a special 
race or religion.” 

“In my opinion it was the High School of Music and Art 
which played the prominent part in bringing together different 
racial groups that eliminated a great deal of prejudiced feeling. 
Art and music know no racial bonds.” 

"The fact that we are interested in more universal subjects 
such as art and music where greatness is not discriminated 
against because of racial origin helps to brin g about a friendlier 
relationship.” 

tt . 

Pimi ne pow po shoes ta cross-section of all diferent 

r aeea k p p f o} ifferent economic status, and 

iad wi) nck sem daily and share our interests (music 

wir alee em we seem to forget our prejudices and think 
what we have in common with each other? 

3. The course o 


te 

I feel th 
b at H e s.e 
in mold; Schools, in general, do have an important position 


Schoo) AE Py am the attitudes of the students. Our 
as was shown 5 T as changed many attitudes and prejudices, 
s for mysel f 4 i e comparative charts that we had in class. 
those in his now the courses that we studied, especially 
01}, Served to destroy some of the fallacies that 1 
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inn a h 
had toward certain groups and people. Although 1 Re 5 
consider that I was prejudiced on the surface I feel thag, 
a few inward prejudices that have now been destroyed, ma 
because of my four years here at school. inly 

“The social studies courses have undoubtedly been 
tant factor in the change of attitude. These Course 
couraged straight and impartial thinking. 


an im bog 
$ have en 


4, The techniques of teaching, predominantly socialj 
characterized by discussion procedures. 

“This school has helped to a great extent to brin g about | hi 
improvement. In our social studies classes we were made away, 
through discussions that we did have prejudices and we be Ms 
to feel slightly ashamed about them. We began to read the 
newspapers more thoroughly to find out the facts.” 


“I think the most important factor which has helped M&A; 


zed and 


students has been the liberal methods this school has. Every | 
student has a right to their own opinion and ideas about cer. | 


tain things. What's even better is the fact that they voice their 
opinions.” 


“The frankness of the teachers in discussing such questions | 


has helped.” 


“I think that the informality of our classes, especially the sœ | 


cial studies classes, has been the major reason for what I would 
call a loosening-up or letting-go of prejudicial feelings.” 


5. The extra-curricular program, with special reference to stu: 
dent government. 


“Students have more of a chance to get together and knot 
each other better. The G.O. is run absolutely by the stu 
body, and so are the term councils. I think this helped 4 p 
deal in furthering good friendships among all of the dalan 

“In my own case it most certainly has been. H aving sal 2 
lunch table with boys and girls of other races and religion’ a 
nationalities has changed my mind from ‘doubtful’ t0 pos 
‘yes’ answers.” 


i ss perth 
“Stull another factor is the absence of sororities and ge 


a e y com 
ties in this school, 1 think this has had a lot to do with 1 vy 


e ea i à ot 
parative absence of ‘cliquism, something which does " 
48 





qTITUDES —— 
attitude among different races and religions or 
se economic groups.” 
é judents at MGA (in connechon with the Herald- 
Exch al Forums) have helped to bring about these 
Tribune 
es. . 
“ g staff, acutely concerned with the problem of 


in oe s 
6. = Lee ae to assist in its solution. 
iudice 


ROUP A 


«pel Music and Art has generally had an overwhelming effect on 
"My 


= The teachers and principal have helped to 
the rene being as friendly as possible. Never before 
lor 1 encountered such friendship between students and 
av 


” 
teachers. 
“Perhaps most important are the teachers. I hope it’s safe 


to say that most are liberal, sound persons who get pleasure 
from teaching and helping young people to understand. 

“The faculty has helped immeasurably with its attitude of 
equality, Sympathy, and understanding. There is never a re- 
mark made by them deriding any ethnic group.” 

"The school has certainly been very helpful to all of us. The 
completely non-prejudiced feeling on behalf of the teachers 


toward the students was the first thing that made me realize 
how wrong prejudices were.’ 


“Another rather helpful influence is the liberal attitude of 
most of our teachers, especially in the social studies department. 
The fact that we are able to discuss questions of racial dif- 
ferences and national differences in the open is very influential 


in . è . 
i us realize how small the differences are between 


Not . , 
in wohl students replying to the question of the extent of 
i italia, Ag by the school were prepared to answer in the 
normal growth — attributed the improvement in attitudes to 


e church. th aturity. Others felt institutions like the home, 


; € communi “a ; 
€ i unity ha 
- Eecting impr ty had been of greater significance in 


Oved attitudes, 


Pr oba z 
tude is q n ve ee reason for the favorable change of atti- 
or tous a erstanding and maturity which comes actu- 
courses we toe egardless of what school we went to or what 
+ Our sympathies and understanding would be 
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HIGH POINTS [reg 
increased as part of our normal development, ary 
"Of course there are other influences which he} in 
mining of this trend. The fact that we are growing oye ae 
wiser has an important bearing. dep me 

However, 1 feel that the basic changes in our } hii 
due to our gradual maturing and the influence of the ht z 
outside experiences.” . me oy 

“No matter what a pupil is taught in school, his 
teachings will always remain up permost in his characte Petey 
of the students would gladly consider members of aN othe ny 
or national background as buddies, but are afraid to int T tay 
into their homes for fear of what mother or dad op a 
brother will say. 1 think that parents are the ones y Fe 
to be taught tolerance, not the students of the High Schoy 
Music and Art.” i 

Aside from the fact that for four of our adolescent aa 
have attended MGA, I am strongly of the opinion that the y| 
called liberal atmosphere under which we work has not d 
fected us as deeply as it should. We must keep in mind th 
the greater part of our lives are spent outside of school, af 
home and in our respective churches. The pressure exes 
upon us by our home and church (which usually work coop 
tively) has a much greater lasting influence than that of schoo 


“I do not think that the school was directly responsible jt 
changing my attitudes toward other groups. It was throught 
influence of much work in church activities with all types 
people including those not of my particular faith. es 
tudes were formed in church, but the school provided a ps 
for which these new ideas could be successfully apple i 
school proved to me that the churches were not handing” | 
lot of hog wash but what they preached was very Pr ac 
was proven here in school” s aie 

“If there has been a chan ge for the better in pupils e 
(and the ‘if’ is a big one) I would attribute it to ol w 
than school, and this school in particular, 1 have a / 
many people in the term are interested in Ethical ce gsi? 
other groups which make them intelli gent about sue f pah 
The main cause for our good attitudes is simpy or pot 


; ; ré! 
alion, accompanied by a lack o f financial an other 










Mp i 





rl ee 

NT ppRGROUP J that, were we to be administered this test in 4-5 

pility. 2 ype sa would be out of college, and most people faced 
year wok: responsibilities, although we would have ma- 
with finan ore, our basic attitudes would be more in the fore- 

ured nee be results show great ‘minuses.’ I think also that by 

front an many peo ple will have gotten over their adolescent 

on ion 8 he sinking in the same rut their parents are in.” 

idea l 

TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS 

i. There is a marked improvement in attitudes with respect 
to intergroup relationships during the high school years. 

9. This improvement 1S appreciably effected by the secondary 
school, operating through all the forces at its command. 

3, Important as are all the other factors significant in a pro- 

am of intergroup education none appears to be as permanently 
effective as the role played by the teacher. 


Cc NICH > 


THE BIBLE 


Some part of the Bible has been translated into 1,080 languages 
and dialects, according to the latest report. The complete Bible has 
been translated into 185 languages or dialects; the New Testament 
has been translated into 230 additional languages or dialects, and 
some substantial part of the Bible, but less than a Testament, has 

translated into 656 languages or dialects. 


—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
Cc NICH» 


: AMERICANISMS 


a does this expression, ‘Sez you,’ mean?” asked the British 

T 

dang ont of the court replied, “My lord, it appears that this is a 

Currency in at of American origin which has gained regrettable — 
€ cinema sea anguage of our people thru the insidious agency of 

a state of dubie i I am led to understand, employed to indicate 

Credibilit ety in the mind of the speaker as to the veracity or 
um Y Of a statement made to him.” 


» yeah?” said the judge, —Catholie Mirror. 
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Films of Special Interes} 


(Exceptional motion pictures are reviewed for teacher, 


, Theater Committ ithe 

Im chairman of the S chool and } ee of the ; 
i ection of Teachers of English. For further particula < 
Se f 


the S.T.C. representative in your school.) 


Heart and Soul 
de Sica) 

“Maestro Petboni” is a school teacher you must see, He: 
dusty answer, and he is no Mr. Chips—though Heart ang 
the film adapted from Edmondo de Amicis’ school classic 
has more than its share of sentiment. As Vittorio de Sica pl, 


? 
him, Maestro Perboni is a passionately alive human beinp Hi : 


principles and his love for children are equally, Warmly importan 
to him. 
In 1894 Maestro Perboni is working in a public school for 


boys. His principal is a kindly and sympathetic friend. One ai 


his colleagues is Clotilde (Maria Mercader), completely charming 


| except for a regrettable weakness for assigning themes aboy | 
| spring. Perboni has nothing to worry about except poverty and f 


his fears that his country is embarking on a rash course. As the 
result of writing some fiery articles against the war with Abyssinia, 


Maestro Perboni is suspended from teachin g. Clotilde is so moved | 


by this injustice that she forgets her Lieutenant Gardena, pulls 


enough strings to get Maestro Perboni reinstated, and plans to [ 


marry him. However, Perboni is conscripted for the Italian cam 


paign in Abyssinia and is killed. Clotilde spends the remainder | 


of a very long life with those themes. ; 
The plot devices, pace, continuity, and most of the episode 


involving the lieutenant and the lady make Heart and Soul gently | 


absurd from time to time; but every scene between Perboni 4 


the boys in his class is superb. We are used to wonderful handling | 


of children in European movies, but nothing better than 
schoolboys in Heart and Soul can be found anywhere. For il to 
actor to match “Garrone” (Gino Leurini), we must 80 a 


Poil de Carotte and La Maternelle, or De Sica’s own 50? 


and The Bicycle Thief. 


To be loved by such boys, and for reasons one accept 
pletely, seeing Maestro Perboni's compassion and insights 
52 








(Portrait of a school teacher by Vi. | 


S oul, 
? Cuore i 


¢ 
child | 
h „Shit 


s com i 


for devotion as well as humor—well, there 
vemembered ʻi pa hare of that. Warmly recommended. 


, Art Theater after the run of Hue and Cry. A 
(oping ace, School discounts will be available.) 
Crest FF 


Hue and Cry (Alastair Sim and the “Blood and Thunder 
ue 


peat ac 46, f 
roduced Hue and Cry in 1946, from an 

Sir pilhat ei by T .E.B. Clarke. If you have enjoyed the 
original ed from his Ealing Studios (Tight Little Island 
MT EEEE and Coronets), you won't want to miss an early 
= om For all its flaws and lack of integration, it has its special 
fun and freshness. l p 

Alastair Sim appears all too briefly, alas, as Felix H. Wilkinson, 
timorous author of “shilling shockers who can be dismayed by 
the brutality of a split infinitive. There is a fine scene in which 
he meets two members of his public and serves them ginger pop. 
“Are you suggesting that stories can never come to life?” he 
thunders at one point; but later on, when they are bent on proving 
that stories do indeed come to life, and require him to lose a 
great deal of sleep to help them undo the mischief his comic-book 
serial is (to his horror) spawning, Mr. Wilkinson groans, “Oh, 
how I loathe adventurous-minded boys!” 

The adventurous-minded boys in Hue and Cry are Joe Kirby 
and his fellow choir-singers and readers of “The Trump,” who 
learn that a gang of fur thieves are using Mr. Wilkinson's stories 
as a code. No adult will believe any of this. “Ye've got a bit o' 
ity at ee -i says Joe's mother when Joe speaks por- 

Of the C.I.D. 
B- = boys in Emil and the Detectives, the children in Hue 

mi) exe matters into their own hands and round up the 
“timinals without be Gof wal; ) P 
thetic adult nent of police (or, indeed, of a single sympa- 
carried out by p E on, Seagull on the bombed-out docks is 


y hundreds of smallf d 

an i ry summoned to the fray by Joe 

=A Blood and Thunder Boys.” oss 

is 

Vigilantes es presumably enjoyed this story of teen-age 
here ondere tok qualms, but some teachers who previewed it 
ry, though i about its effect on Our own youngsters. Hue and 
1s about children, is not for children. Also, as a 
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piece of picture-making, it has some of the faults of self. 1) 


i Ei w 
humor associated with adolescence; it is often somewhere pe, 2U 


the world of adult observation and of children’s thinkin vee 


at its best when the children are allowed to be real: unsophigt | 


i aving in London's postwar rubble, belongin a 
rebel ay i, Self-service elevators Fridh i. i 
don’t know how to hail a taxi. Joe Kirby, at fifteen, Work 
Covent Gardens Market for thirty bob a week from 5:00 : 
to 1:00 P.M. One of his friends, trapped during the chase ; l. 
sewer, looks around and says with modest pride, “This is whe 
my dad works.” : 


The Sunday after Operation Seagull the Blood and Thy, der | 


Boys are back in the choir. Sir Michael's story, for all its real 


and fantastic amalgam, is a kids’-jape most of all, and most of if 
is funny. There is the master criminal, for instance, who mus f 
spell out the words in the comic-book, and the small boy who di. | 
dains human speech and is a steam shovel, a bomb, and a se. | 
gull. You will want to see them (after you see Mr. Dowd i | 
Harvey and Miss Dawn in Born Yesterday, if you missed them 

on the stage). This is a month to welcome several kinds of joke | 


on the screen. 
(A Fine Arts Films release.) 
RuTH M. GOLDSTEIN 


CNOCAN 


WHAT'S IN A NAME 
A breezy and self-confident young man sauntered into 4 public 
library announcing that he wanted to borrow a lot of books. The A 
librarian produced a blank application form, and proceeded to 
questions at the jaunty fellow. 
“Occupation?” she asked crisply. sist 
“T”, proclaimed the young man with importance, “am, first mee 
ant to the second vice-president in charge of sales and juntr > ofa 
to the senior assistant in charge of personnel of the Widget o 
tion.” plank, 


Mr further comment, the librarian wrote on the 
er os 


ane New 
—Air Conditioning & Refrigerat0’ 












HIGH POINTS [Febru Y 


€y 
S i 


pe taugh 


Abraham Lincoln High School | 


_ The remaining verses (to be found in the finale to Act I of 
Utopia, Limited) will furnish development, medial and final 


alittle well-d 


The Authors Meet the Teachers 
gin WILLIAM IN THE CLASSROOM 


with the drive to make extra-curricular activities 
The trouble it doesn’t go far enough. Why should we 


| hat ; 
curricu ê a into the libretti of W. S. Gilbert to the after- 
jimit OF ki ion of the G. and S. operettas? The jester-royal of 
school pf k Id make no mean pedagogue in the classes 


tain wou ae “ance” 
3 Pay department. Would not the “dismal science” be 
of almos 


far less dismal if a lesson on corporate organization could 
made m with the following text: 

Some seven men form an Association, 

(If possible, all Peers and Baronets ). 

They start out with a public declaration 

To what extent they mean to pay their debts. 
Thats cald their Capital: if they are wary 
They will not quote tt at a sum immense. 

The figure’s immaterial—it may vary 

From eighteen million down to eighteen pence. 
I should put it rather low; 

The good sense of doing so 

Will be evident at once to any debtor. 

When it’s left to you to say 

What amount you mean to pay, 

Why, the lower you can put it at the better. 


victorian 


summaries, and refrain 


: s for class participation—in chorus! 
propos of the har 


assed director of dramatics, he might earn 
nts | eserved respite if the members of his cast and his 
eae aie es were required to learn by heart the 
celebrated impresario Ernest Dummkopf: 
me A and B rehearsals slight— 
ey Say they'll be “all right that night” 
p (They've both to go to school yet); 
Aple tugi change her dress, 
tempt to "square the press”: 
m play Romeo unless i 
. ` &ranamaother plays Juliet; 
r all hoydens _ ber righ 
es played them thirty seasons); 
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HIGH POINTS [Fe 
And G must show herself in tights 
For two convincing reasons— 
Two very well-shaped reasons! 
Oh, the man who can drive a theatrical team 
With wheelers and leaders in order sy preme 
Can govern and rule, with a wave of his fi. 
All Europe—with Ireland thrown int’ 
The U.N. will kindly take notice. 
But to return to the classroom. We're trying to do a 
let us say, of teaching the meaning of democracy and digits i 
ing it from an unthinking egalitarianism. At once we bus 
song, ending the Grand Inquisitor’s didactic anthem =A by 
sapient words: t 
The end is easily foretold: 
When every blessed thing you hold 
Is made of silver or of gold, 
You long for simple pewter. 
When you have nothing else to wear 
But cloth of gold and satins rare, 
For cloth of gold you cease to care— 
Up goes the price of shoddy! 
In short, whoever you may be, 
To this conclusion you'll agree, 
When everyone is somebodee, 
Then no one’s anybody! 4 
And an integrated lesson on the feminist movement combitt 
with the salient facts of Darwinian theory might be well œf 
structed by using Lady Psyche’s lyrics, ending: 
He bought white ties, and he bought dress suits, 
He cramm'd his feet into bright, tight boots— 
And to start in life on a brand new plan, 
He christen'd himself Darwinian man! 
But it would not do— 
The scheme fell through, 7 
For the maiden fair whom the monkey crav h, 
Was a radiant Being 
With a brain far-seeing— J 
While a Darwinian Man, though well-behav 4 | 
At best is only a monkey shav'd! de 
Come to think of it, that—and the rest of Princess | 
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ors AND TEACHERS : =a 

AUTH effect upon certain pedagogues who insist that 

nave 4 eed to the cultural advantage of reading Tenny- 

'G' en „cess. But it probably “would not do.” They 

E Pt even if they were required to recite at semi- 

t pro is Bunthorne’s dictum on the higher aesthetics: 

eT uent in praise of the very dull old days which 

Be eoq have long since passed away, . 

And convince ’em, if you can, that the reign of good ' 
Queen Anne was Culture’s palmiest day. 

Of course you will pooh-pooh whatever's fresh and new, 
and declare it crude and mean, 

For Art stopped short at the celebrated court of the 
Empress Josephine. 

And every one will say, 
As you walk your mystic way, 

“If that’s not good enough for him which is good 
enough for me, 

Why, what a very cultivated kind of youth this kind of 
youth must bel” 


pons. s 


weekly i 


The troubled student of grammar who can never get Tense 
and Mood quite straight might gather a little solace from the 
confusion of Lady Blanche in her search for the “mighty Must”: 

Oh weak Might Be! 

Oh May, Might, Should, Would, Could! 
How pow'rless ye 

For evil or for good! 

In ev'ry sense 

Your moods I cheerless call, 

Whate'er your tense 

Ye are Imperfect, all! 

His 

fort on akn 7 room but one might gain a little com- 

edion e pe line after line is excised from his 
the schact fs = assics (so that he is forced to pay a 
ocket Book sith ph Cokroom and purchase his own copy of a 
“sted in the W € complete text) by noting that the problem 


man's University at Castle Adamant: 
If you'd climb the Helicon, | 


0 
T à hould read Anacreon, 
s Metamorphoses, 


school” 
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Likewise Aristophanes, 
And the works of Juvenal: i 
These are worth attention all; E 
But, if you will be advised, p 
You will get them Bowdlerized! $ 
Oh, yes, he'll find that the problem is not a new one, for Ee: : 
of the Dummkopf company) also encountered it when he Wig f 
sidered the possibility of reviving Greek dramas for sch COn 
reasons: 


Biy 


olar 


Yes, on reconsideration, there are customs of thay doe $ 
Which are not in strict accordance with the } a k 
of our day, = 
And when I come to codify, their rules I mean to mod; 
Or Mrs. Grundy, p’raps, may have a word or hi 
to Say. ' E 
For they hadu’t macintoshes or umbrellas or galoshe— | 
And a shower with their dresses must have played | 
the very deuce, | 
And it must have been unpleasing when they caught 4 | 
fit of sneezing, 
For, it seems, of pocket-handkerchiefs they didi | 
know the use. 


They wore little underclothing—scarcely anything—o l 


no-thing— 
And their dress of Coan silk was quite transpare | 
in design— . 
Well, in fact, in summer weather, something like the | 
“altogether.” : 
And it’s there, I rather fancy, that I'll have to dras | 
the line! 
At this juncture I may mention 
That this erudition sham 
Is but classical pretension, 
The result of steady “cram.” 
Yet my classic lore aggressive 
(If you'll pardon the possessive) 
Is exceedingly impressive 
When you're passing an exam! mode | 
The best lesson of all wala ke learned by the ee sel $ 
pedagogue who doesn’t know the meaning and valu q 
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l RS ; 
p ot t in this (or any ot 
avert je change 


â Cra 
NS greatest he man looks back to some 





CHERS ———— 
wer her) age of commercial “puff.” 
has been made in Robin’s lyric from Ruddigore.) 
A sing rake, for example, my case: 

\ neni e a bright, intellectual brain— 
j In all New York City 
There's no one bp wity— 
„> thought so again ana again. 
ar el) intelligent face— 
My features cannot be denied— 
But, whatever I try, Str, 
I fail in—and why, sir? 
pm modesty personified! 
If you wish in the world to advance, 
Your merits you're bound to enhance, 
You must stir it and stump it, 
And blow your own trumpet, 
Or, trust me, you haven't a chance! 
LronARD F. MANHEIM Andrew Jackson High School 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 
A first grade teacher recently took her class to a Milwaukee dairy 


_ where a guide showed the children through the entire plant, pointing 


st of lin steps in preparing milk for bottling. 

en the youngsters got back to the starting poi 
P. g point and the guide 
mi if anyone had any questions to ask, one little girl wedi her 


“Di E ' 
id you notice,” she asked, “that I've got on my new snow suit?” 


—Milwaukee Journal. 
MNO 
Sei. PROGRESS 
T asked Thoryal : 
| petas statue?” aldsen, the noted Danish sculptor: “Which is 


ro s 
Wherry replied: “The next one.” 


is admittedly on the aie of the past as 


—Gospel Minister. 
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Education in the News 


the country teachers are busy 


here in teac 
aae laymen (including some professional 5 deth 
lecture but do not teach) are equally busy writing ane ` 


— who, alas, are too bus tele 
busy teachers to read ’ « jovestinats y to read k 
These articles, reviews, SUIveys, ~A 


found in well-known journals of education as wel] A wa) 


: ications. 
even esoteric, publica Hie , 
In the interest of bringing to the attention Of tea chen 
ments from the near and far purlieus of education the foi 


oloy, f 


i E i and editoriali | 
brief summaries, interpolations, alisms are Present 
x * * 


Complacency, fear, and “shrewdness” are the triple horsey 


more responsible for sanctifying and crystallizing the status. 
than any other reasons of conditions thus far adduced. 


Complacency refers to a general uninterestedness in life} R 
the walls of one’s own private and personal orbit. Fear jg! 
quality which limits the necessary forthrightness and honesty 


men in “sticking out their necks” to that distance commenny 
with conscience. “Shrewdness” applies to those individuals w 


“play it safe,” a new breed of “Do-Nothings” whose esd 
fixed on promotional stars and who, chameleon-like, adopt 


color of neutrality. From them we can expect no leadership. 


inspi i dress my 
This comment was inspired by a portion of an ad T. 
by Associate Professor of Education Harold J. McNally, Tee 


College, Columbia University, on the occasion of ale: à 
vention of the American Association of School Adminis a 
March, 1950, at Atlantic City. (The following item was} 
in the October, 1950, issue of Youth Leaders Digest.) 


Afraid of Change 


Too often the position is taken that if everpes A j 
along smoothly, and nobody is complaining very +0 : 
the job being done, why upset the applecart? pleat 

The answer is that in all too man y schools the a peri” 
decades out of date, and needs some apuina for 4 J 
will trade in their cars every two or three year ut ye 
model, even though the old one is going well. out chil! 
to be perfectly satisfied with an education for 









l utopian goals. In 


oif 
if 











WS 
IN THE NE ) 
ve outmoded, and not tight for today. We are 
5 5a 
re d of PANE g g a 


| in some quarters, especially before World 
A canard pe por id guilt to teachers of social studies gener- 
War I, sch a ills of society. This is, of course, the 
a technique so ably used by demagogues in every 


nce found social-studies teachers guilty of not 
through its education of the young, toward 
deed, they have been accused of an ivory-towered 

t from the practices of social science in their daily lives. By 
bt n and association all teachers have been similarly tarred. 
pea the latter accusation a most interesting study dealing 
with “How do teachers really compare with the general public in 
voting regularity?” comes to light in the October, 1950, issue of 


Bo ecific refere 
leading society, 


Social Education in an article by Miller R. Collings and Stanley 
| E. Dimond titled “Do Social-Studies Teachers Vote?” 


According to the study, very adequately documented, in ten 
elections in the city of Detroit from November 2, 1943, to Febru- 
ay 17, 1947, teachers more than held their own as faithful voters. 

Quoting directly from the authors’ main points: 


Conclusion From This Study 
- Social-studies teachers vote with greater regularity than 
non-social-studies teachers. 
. Teachers vote mor 
in all elections, 


; a teachers vote more regularly than women teachers. 
, ahe vote with more than twice the regularity of 
"s n general in elections of lesser public interest. 


eache , b š ‘ 
, 73 Consistently are more interested in voting and 


Voting nef outcomes than the public in general, 
buman be}. <j pi public interest. Public interest influences 
bublic kae ae ra ers are human and are influenced by 
it times ç f i. k so than voters in general. 

tisapreeab en public interest, in times when the weather 
IY on yp | 1 times when many teachers are out of 


Cati : ; 
zon, the voting records of teachers consis- 


6] 


oe 


th 


e regularly than the general public 


the 
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tuar 
; ), 
tently demonstrate greater concern for the common ly 


* 2 ae 


Inherent in a brief squib to follow, from the 
Digest, October, 1950, is the old but ever new question 5 
neti 

nifio, 








are listed, in order of importance, we may suppose, Sig 
the placement of number 12—skill. | 

If we are asked to accept these qualifications, we 
force inquire into the present examination techni 
which most of the nation’s teachers are appointed, 


Ideal Teacher Described 


After reading over 90,000 letters from children descritin| 
their ideal teacher, Professor Paul Witty of Northwesen| 
University, Evanston, Ilinois, recently listed the twelve qual | 


ties which students cite most often as ideal. The good teachy 
according to Witty and as reported in Time, has (1); 


friendly attitude, (2) consideration for the individual, (3)| 
patience, (4) wide interests, (5) good manners, (6) fa 
ness, (7) a sense of humor, (8) good disposition, (9) m| 
terest in the individual, (10) flexibility, (11) generosity, a ; 


(12) skill, 


X * * 


The fact that Brotherhood Week comes once a ye ‘a 
the aegis of the National Conference of Christians and Jei] 


This 54 


shocking testimonial to 20th-century human relations. pa 


time of year when we may pause (permission officially ga) 


and rest from fifty-one weeks of primordial barbarisms. sal 
now extend the hand of love and amity to all races # 
it’s official. 

Professor Irwin Edman, in a press release from 
Conference of Christians and Jews, says this: 


... Take, for instance, the phrase “the ¢ ot 
man.” It is in danger of becoming a banality ” has © 
brotherhood is practiced but because the phrase ganint", 
repeated so often that it has practically become mil pe 

-.. Nobody would ask people to join in 4 Nat 


the No 
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of all than is shown by the public in general, vel | 


Hear | 
wl 






USt yf 
QUES thot 
thing 


Jil 
brother . "i 


if 


ON IN THE NEWS 
Unless we could take breathing for granted, life, 
ing peek. „ld not go on. But it is becoming increasingly 
jijerall}, a sless we can take the common cooperative þu- 
ear 7 i for granted, life may not be able to go on 
manit} 
either The democratic hypothesis ts that in human essence 
es counts because he is human, and to treat any in- 
each a} 1 as something less than fully human because of some 
asian “bal narrowness or superstition is the end of democ- 
ragtag p pn be the end of the world. It is sad that there 
i dbe such grim reasons for having to remind people once 
aM r of the brotherhood of man. The news is not that the 
Aii pee of man exists but the shocking news is that an- 
a year has gone by and it still does not. 


JacoB A. ORNSTEIN 
CNOC 


HOLLYWOOD 
A little Hollywood brat in a swanky private school persisted in 
annoying his teacher. Finally, in desperation, the teacher reprimanded 
him with: “Tomorrow, I want you to bring a note from your psychia- 
trist, —Erskine Johnson. 


CNOCAN 


ri THERE'S A DIFFERENCE 
While in college, R 


step in his ch oy Chapman Andrews decided that as his first 
hi < osen career he should obtain a job in a museum. Upon 


IS pr d ` = 
of Natural Hist a Plied to the director of the American Museum 


The director was doubtful. 


ll give me A > 9 , 
anything T a job, sir,” pleaded youn Andrews, “I'll do 
yung. TIl even scrub floors if ae B 


Scrub on se 
ng," floors? rejoined the director, “Surely not with your train- 


Oh, not . 
loors are a of floors,” explained Andrews. “But museum 


© got the job, 


—Christian Science Monitor. 








Andrew Jackson High School 
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High Points 
GROUP WORK IN LANGUAGE ARTS 


The ninth-year class I was called upon to teach 
of girls from various other ninth-year classes, 

As a consequence their previous English teachin 
varied. Some knew nothing of newer procedures; Some 
slight acquaintance with a few aspects of the newer heat 
methods as practiced in New York City; a few had his tOn 
training in giving “reports.” Not many had been tay ht bn 
method I follow, based upon the Gestalt theory that al] le Y thy 
affects the whole child and is concerned with the individual qe 
physically, emotionally, socially, and intellectually, q 

Our school is situated in what is regarded as an “under 
leged area.” The class was a mixture of population groups, 
reading preferences were (1) comic books, (2) movie mag 
(3) sex literature, though not necessarily in that order. 

During an early-in-the-term inventory of their reading bg 
ground, I elicited the information that only four girls belonged 
to a neighborhood library and only one of those went regulai 
to withdraw books. Her preference in reading was for books abai 
teen-age boy-girl relationships, especially if the books contained 
colored illustrations. 


Was OM 


Thei 
zing 


AIMS: COMMUNICATIONS AND CHARACTER. With ths 
information to guide me in planning the experiences I wished 
these girls to undergo while in my class, and knowing that 1 
time was limited to four 45-minute periods a week, I set about" 
formulate my general aims. These were two-fold: | 
1. To broaden knowledge of reading and other commun? 
tion areas, and . 
2. To develop character traits, such as cooperation in ê wil 
situation, courtesy, initiative, leadership, and respon 
to the group. 


d 
EXPLORATION. We started by discussing the various ui 
literature. They knew almost all of them, but few had at i 
thing, other than fiction, outside the classroom. 
cided they would withdraw books from the library 8 
read in various fields, such as autobiography, travel, 6 
poetry. A few lessons were devoted to each of thes¢ : 
64 


pini f 


 Ceedings th 


of) th 





bd . 
crouP oon and the techniques involved in reading the type 
0 


to 1008 >? on. ee 

a ight! ES et in how to lead group discussion. A 
“pecic training and the girls were asked for a volunteer to 
pi peua They learned by making mistakes. After 
PY the ae J been discussed, and several girls had led the 
PP formulated a few rules by which they were to be 
up, the 

ar a topic of interest to most of the group. 
` Keep the discussion lively. — 
f Use your brain to criticize. (Don’t pick out non-essentials 
"to carp On. : 
4. Mention the good points. 


ja 


PRESENTATION. We were now ready to decide on our unit, 
form committees, and select group leaders. I asked the class to 
think about some topic they would like to know more about. One 
girl said she would like to know more about the “community.” I 
asked, “Is anyone else interested in learning more about our com- 
munity?” One or two hands went up. 

Another girl said she had read something in the Reader’s Digest 
about aman out West who had a “blue ox.” “Is that true, teacher? 
Is there any such thing as a blue ox?” she asked me. I explained 
that the “man” was probably Paul Bunyan and that he had had a 
blue ox, and that he and Pecos Bill were part of our American 
folklore, and although none of it was true it was wonderful read- 
ing and she would find these people good fun to know. She de- 


ded she wanted to know about “folklore,” a completely new 


word to her. 


I next called on a girl who had not taken any part in the pro- 


us far, but who was looking very thoughtful. She said 


e ing she was m i : " 
Os 
that she migh t interested in was science; so I suggested 


scientists <4 like to know more about some of our American 


and she sar oe they had worked. That suited her perfectly, 


clude her frien with a broad grin and a waving of arms to in- 
‘tends on her committee. 


ext I call 
SUppested p on a girl who had evinced no interest in anything 
cs,” = eee to school each day with an armful of 
Ve stars in tee | 


ering the comics and the photographs of 
Coseleaf book and the Love Story magazines, 
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, ebr Se 
I said I knew something she ae! iy a in, i he: ly crouP yeu t of the period consisted of the presentation of the 
upon popped up and e fs now, let's fi teng } The wath This was followed by evaluation. In connection 
thing about teen-agers. 1 yeah: came from Sever KUA group wor resentation of the material during the course of the 
mouths, and we had another committee. al h ith the ; necessary for the groups to consult various types of 

At some point in my talks to them I had made the gp} unit, it je as fiction, non-fiction, biography, poetry, and drama. 
“It’s fun to read.” So they decided to &toup their commin reading, mi trips to museums, to the library, to housing proj- 
around the question: “Is it fun to read? tet _ They ue 













Our next step was to meet in groups, and the girls wh 
joined previously now chose their committees, the deci di 
being either that they were interested in the to ic or b 
wanted to work with a friend. Two new committees wep | 
so that we had five committees of approximately siy it 
This was changed as their interests crystallized, but | fu 
committees of over six are usually not successful, and mon ’ 
five committees are too many to hear. . 

After forming our committees, we next made a chart for J 
group. On this was placed the title of the group, the nm 
all girls on the committee, and the names of the leader ii 
group, and her assistant. These charts were ruled so that ae 
report came in the leader could enter the title, the date onw 
the report was given, and the mark voted by the class. Thig 
stituted a record of progress at all times available for study u 
bulletin board. 


a 


ASSIMILATION. Each of these group periods began w 
ten-minute committee conference, and ended with a fiveat 
evaluation. During the conference period the ae 
cussed what they would report on next, what aspects of > 
problem were to be taken by each member, and how the rep 
to be given. There were various methods from SMe 
such as book reviews, both fictional and factual; movie 
television and radio reviews; and panel discussions: * 
were such techniques as “You Are There”; “What's $7 
charades; debates; music recordings; and dance. d 
lected her assignment or offered her own idea x inv! 
topic should be presented. This type of approach & Js wi) 
for its development of desirable social attitudes. ‘ 
spoken freely about their “enemies” in the class"? othe” 
cluded them on their committees and learned that 
their good points, 

66 





acts, and to book fairs. 
_ As a culmination, the community commit- 

Coen card model of a housing project complete with 
in Sp e and playground, which was placed on exhibition in 
se with the district exhibit in neighborhood store win- 
a on various school activities. | 

They also entertained the parents, at a monthly meeting, by pre- 
senting a report as it was given during the course of class work. 
The class selected “What Makes Slums, . A Block Clean-up 
Drive,” an original poem on “Our Community,” “Famous People 
in Our Community,” and “Recreational Centers in Our Commu- 
nity” for this presentation. 


EVALUATION. The evaluation was by the class, with the help 
of the teacher. They summarized the high points and called at- 
tention to individual work. They soon got the idea that asking for 
information or reference material, or injecting a question which 
would arouse critical thinking, impressed the teacher; so little 
lime was wasted in mere repetition. The marking was also de- 
rik by the audience, which soon learned that the teacher was 
i rs alert Ly challenge thinking by asking for reasons and re- 
T n Cam - The girls trained themselves to do the same thing, 
the ie ce a and valuable questions were thought up by 
couraged ma Ke gained confidence, This, needless to say, dis- 
before the re ing according to the popularity of the pupil, and 
cally for ot hoe of the unit they really were thinking criti- 
tlt bets and evaluation purposes. 

this unit, that ii that a new interest in reading was aroused by 
explored, that any New areas of reading and communication were 
"8 before an Sa and self-confidence were developed in speak- 
ere strengthen ee, that social relationships within the class 

ood, that ri that social amenities were practiced and found 

‘ve expression was encouraged, that the habit of 
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HIGH POINTS [Pebry, 


alert audience participation was begun, that the horizon 

time reading and other activities was extended, that self Clstyr9, 
self-direction, and initiative were developed, that the i Ontroj 
thoughtful consideration of a problem was developed abit of 
responsibility and leadership were exercised. > ANd tha 


K. U. WITTLEDER J. H. S. 159, Manhatt 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN GUIDANCE FILMS 

Last term the Camera Club of Junior High School 109 B 
lyn, experimented with the problem of reproducing NEA Bn 
35 mm. movie film. This resulted in a project which sone a 
produced a 35 mm. filmstrip, with sound, "Work and Play at ri ly 
We used Eastman 35 mm. Direct Positive Film and 4 35 ms 
camera with copying device. The exposure and lighting iy 
standardized in the club’s darkroom experiments. Thus we i 
duced a record of school activities which is proving invaluabi 
not as a record, but also as a guidance device. 3 

The school is definitely camera conscious. Flash bulbs go off x 
assemblies, in the halls, or in the shops, and are taken with 
aplomb. Pupils have gone outside the school to photograph cele. 
brities who are interviewed for the school magazine. As a result, 


7}, 195) 


we have amassed a considerable number of pictures which cover | 


every aspect of school life. 


SUBJECTS. The final element making for the success of out 


filmstrip was the wealth of material within our school which out f 


photographers saw on every hand. Teachers cooperated to make 
assembly programs events to be remembered. Student poai 
tions ranged from dramatic shows (Pyramus and Thisbe), throug 
hobby shows and a Pan-American show, to Gilbert and ee 
operettas in costume. The assemblies also brought to 109 loc 
boys who had made good, including Sid Gordon, Sam 
Jackie Robinson, and Roy Campanella. 

In addition to pictures of assemblies, many s 
the shops and classrooms. The Science Fair, t 
Exhibit, and the Book Fairs were snapped. Murals, d 
other classroom projects were photographed for the reco? 3 
the graduation exercises were captured in all their soer amstri 

Our principal suggested that if sound were added, t . senbl 
might take on added meaning for the students. Ouf 
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hots were taken ” 


he Industria 
jioramas; a 


Levenso } 


= 6. Rar. 
the na Ying 


ù 
oa 
7 





` „as better an 


TRIPS np , 
“an d and recorded a script explaining each pic- 


on was transcribed on the wire recorder. The 
i prove that voice and picture make a happy 


D ANCE 


reviews given at the end of last term, the 
oM emely favorable. Student comment and sugges- 
reaction WaS = roduction of a second filmstrip. It is expected 
jons led to ad musical background will be provided by stu- 
that of teachers as in the first filmstrip. 
—~* d Play at 109” was shown to all new 7th year classes. 
bas one eventually to the entire student body. At first the 
aw was considered the ideal place to show the film, but 
oe the more intimate classroom was selected because visibility 
d discussion at the end of the showing was easier. 


The following have been some of the reactions by our students: 


ES, At 


1, Pupils of the 7th year (newcomers to our school) look and 


| lisen intently. They are surprised by the many activities in which 


they may participate. It is obvious that many are being guided 


to choose something they like. The school will benefit by their 


choice, 


2, Awareness of the community aspect of the school is created. 


Respect for the achicvements of i 
others and the desir i 
creating are stimulated. idis 


ee tio who visit our school impress all who view 
sa k : a way school spirit and pride are developed. The 
‘“ipate what the next assembly program will bring 


4. Man i 
sound M asked how the strip was made and how the 


| d Audio-visual <3 
‘ngble things, ` “““l0-Visual aids for these children become 


e scho i iunior h; 
“cational institution, ol and in the junior high 


ha 
PPy school events was also an end product of 
e Proud of 
Our filmstrip, Teachers and Students whose 
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activities are pictured have a definite feeling of achiey, 
others, many desirable goals are presented. If gui dine i 
making a choice without coercion, this film definitely k Mean 
ward that goal. elps to 
SEYMOUR JANOVSKY J. H. S. 109, Boy 
jn 


Books 


THE EPIC OF KOREA. By A. Wigfall Green. Public Affa; 
Washington 8, D.C., 136 pp., $2.50. Irs Press 
When the American occupation of Korea began in September 1 

Korean teacher was getting a lower salary than the Korean merit 945, the 

condition was continued by the American authorities. Er. This 
This, if you take Mr. Green’s word for it, is not the Only resper: 

which we botched our post-war occupation job in Korea. Dislona. in 
adolescent, we looked upon Korea as a land of “gooks.” Our otk 

understood little of why they were there, most of them secing the a 

ment as an interminable exile to an American Siberia. Reasoning that h 4 

fought for freedom, the younger soldier wondered why he couldn't , 

home and give the Korean his freedom too. 8 


We had too many headquarters, too many unnecessary generals, and | 


plenty of snafu. An Army employment agency, for example, seemed ty 
have the function of assigning officers to the jobs for which they wer 
least fitted. It was not uncommon for a senior officer with good experience 
in a field to work under an inexperienced junior officer. An Ametican 
officer with no experience in civil-service work was appointed to head the 
civil service while a brilliant captain with excellent experience on the 
highest Washington civil-service level, who applied for a job with the 
Korean Civil-Service Section, was placed in charge of labor in one of the 
provinces. ; 

Democracy by words, rather than action, alienated the natives. We 
talked of free elections and tried to direct them. Lacking a positive polit 
we spread factionalism and anarchy. | shee 

When the Americans first arrived, Koreans on the way to welcome a 
were shot down by Japanese police, an act for which the latter were 
reprimanded. Organizing a Korean army, the Americans ae 
discarded Japanese uniforms at a time when, with Americans cemo - aa 
plenty of surplus American uniforms were available. We kept a to 
officials in Korean offices and allowed American and Japanese © 
appear together in public. vided wit 

uring the American occupation the Koreans were poorly oe it had 

clothing, fuel, and food, their condition becoming much of n tives 
been before the occupation. Poverty was so great that hundreas establit 
attended the dumping of garbage cans of American militar, bandage 
ments, including hospitals. “Mingled with cigarette butts taf the ope) 
from putrescent sores, the garbage dropped on the heads an a x 
mouths and hands of the natives, half-crazed from hung¢t, 
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at 
ofte that BIYE 


pothe i a Koreans dangling 





a . 
l ag h crouched leprous women with scabby- 
pe m outside i acon and atrophied hands pleaded silently 
pe infants W 


„ded 10, 95, 1950, could be attributed partly to the lack 


petes 

coins. pefore June <~: s. The South Koreans needed assur- 
fo stability T by = = A eblis of the Philippines, that the United 

ik j anl in the event of war. But no such statement 
pê ould SUP or ncertainty “drove many timorous Korean lambs 
Sit ihe resulting © ism.” The Russians, on the other hand, did not 
gae of Communis. in midair: they concluded a military 
ne NO! scow. In mid-summer of 1945 the North Koreans had 
piense pact INO trained by Russians. These were strengthened by 

„t 200,000 ou 5s returning from China, where they had been har- 
100,000 Korean troop had modern Japanese weapons and tanks. The 


the 


’ | x 
“dened by oiia fpr time about 60,000 poorly equipped troops. 


South Korear? ity South Korean officials continued to boast that their 
Despite this oe North Korea. On October 7, 1949, President Rhee 


er 
ai lari ar Pees “I am sure we could take Pyongyang [northern 


i in three da s.” e 
a ade Taptëii Mr. Green offers some little known facts about 


Korea's customs, history, and geography: Korea produced the first iron- 
did naval vessel, the first flying bomb (1592), a printing press and mov- 
ible type in the thirteenth century, an entire a Oe rE as well as a 
phonetic alphabet in the fifteenth century. It is a land of “true culture,” 
excelling in ancient and modern music, with a genius for bookmaking 


j ind bellmaking. About 85,000 square miles in size, Korea has the popu- 


tion of Spain. At least once a year a feast is given in each community 
for all men more than 65. 


This is a timely book full of vital background information lackin g in the 


yto-day newspaper accounts that content themselves, too often, with a 


superficial and monotonous recounting of ground gained, ground lost, and 


Casualties, 


! Th ° i 

kena me Sage lawyer who passed the bar in 1922, served 

igned to the Am var I in various grades, finally as colonel; was as- 
ae Presiden can military occupation in Korea in 1945 as Judge 
tetor of the Of. the Board of Review for the trial of Koreans, and 

pn, he went on ia Candidate School of the Korean Army. In June 
oko, He is p our of duty at General MacArthur's headquarters in 


Collen OW on th 
lg i For L e faculty of the Command and General Staff 


favenworth. 
NEMON 
RADIO 
+, ~ AND PO 
Gerard $n —An Answer to Mr. Meyer. 
Vich Fin am yi a aged of my book, Radio and Poetry, with 
Pticuarie: » has betraye af iS antipathy for radio entertainment 
l : ‘M into distortion of iti 
eyer iii, + my position. Let me 


It iş . 
My feeling that this book would have had a 
71 
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e when he insists 
rwin'’s denial was 


a a N 
IHSE POINTS [Februa er is inaccurat 


more valid thesis to defend if the author had c ) l ed to radio.” VC oetry. Co ; 
the ‘radio verse play.’"* Even a casual laheey of a a sty tg wh? Othe intent of oe oe a Note of T riumph. 
reveals that Radio and Poetry does concentrate on ihs table Of ¢ d je Pr disclaims a nly one O d he has read my boo and com- 
offering the first detailed study of this literary fen radio verse or anti", poles | times, 2N my designating him as a radio 
both as poctry and as drama. 140 pages are devoted t Which jg ia Fatt corwit has he objected o ps called him a radio poet. 
if the introduction and conclusion, which deal latin this anal sis = it, Nevet Carl Van parea am my discussion of poetry. 
theme, are added, only 60 pages of text are left for allied With the | pdith jsaacs 2” for including jing ice, and then very brie rk for 
f ences 


. . . . i e 
the adaptation, reading, and discussion of poetry on the aie setts Such 
. u 


2. Meyer accuses me of failing to come t i 
k , ) O PrIipS wi 
What is poetry? I come to grips with it in the last ie the Question 
en A = ap of the nature of poetry beyond the limit ji 
efine wo i ; 
=e fy oe hy yy eg caged en that lama D ning P the reviewer is not grappling wi huir, I 
body of radio verse that already exists, for it is instructive to aing 4 ie | i n creation, which he pom fo a R 
ẹ , a subst! 


responds t i i, straw man i 
pP o the forces exerted on it. I state my purpose plainly. how ġ E straw but I must deplore its use as 


' teret Derate> scuss jingles t ee , 
Ka he index, : ktt find in advertising aneha ana 
| sally “Few cf larity of these jingles, despite 

jst ey, bat the Per of rhythmic language and offers at least one 


} }? a a if.” 
a emphasizes = a the success of poetry OF ae th my book but 


me as . are apie ce ag with the development of a po a Ina, 

iterature through the medium of the radio, we cannot at Poetic eption 

on admittedly inferior work merely because it lacks items iia Ji ion A KAPLAN DOM, edited 

(Meyer omitted the entire introductory clause—without so indica THOUSAND YEARS OF erence yy it wae . vie = 
ress, . p 


by Robert Ulich. Harvard University 


when he quoted the i . | 
q sentence in the review. It changes the force of the f kair de 1 nA ia 
he current floundering around in € . 


“merely” that he underlined.) | f the reasons for t 

3. Meyer claims that the poverty of radio verse d | One of the re , . : i i ” theories 
thesis that radio can be an A end medium for en, Ta WATLE on Ulich holds, is that, ın our ee aia losi nal be. f th 
ever, ever offer the excellence of the poetry as the Nae bas ma ery jl principles, we have lost sight of the old.” And in ee sig K >- 
radio can be a theater for the poet. I have no particular fondaa | w we larp me a a 
radio verse. It requires no great critical acumen to discern that it i ee cll à : 
the most part, utilitarian and weak. But the fact thar there is aia peaton is something that has been going on for a long, long tme. 
verse, that radio seems to call for a compressed, rhythmic, and figurativ a Pibe: fiture wekan only supiese, De, Ulich argu ‘oe; but bag learn 
language, and that poets like Auden, MacNeice, MacLeish, Millay ee es what has been thought and tried out in the past. 
Benét, and Kreymborg have written for the radio would indicate thi} Bt lsc te = fe f Educational Wisdom makes it not exactly easy, 
there is a basis for my optimism. The history of poetry—or any OM} The book is mide u mp a a a i 
literary form—reveals very humble beginnings. » tiny large pages, fr P h extended selections, some running as long as 

4. Meyer asserts that I am “chary” of placing the radio work of pot} vi Eanan $4 A = “acing writers on education. Starting 
of distinction “in juxtaposition to their other writing.” That is smp f Emerson a di o composed the Bhagavad-Gita, it continues 
not so. The radio and non-radio verse of both Louis MacNeice and tentation in such i, ifferent schools and shades of opinion find 
Merriam are examined together to prove that “the language of ra i aS and Plato, by Fr akin Pet Of view a4 those expressed by Con- 
lucid to the point of transparency” (p. 119). The imagery of rere » {he Jesuit prope y *ranklin and Emerson, and in the Ratio Studi 

Ann This much and the Emile, eae 


stage drama Panic is contrasted sharply with that of his verse p "7 sio} least, is t 
(p. 122). Having made the point several times that radio verse !5 tal body of modern bt If the book is successful in reaching a sub- 


and looser, surely I do not have to belabor it. J glancin ogmatists, it may well pr : 

5. Meyer is upset because I do not reprove Ted Malone for he et (54 ign hee the earliest n, sane ane y= 
of poetry he read on the air. I do not hold up Ted Malone nis pt | ihe Uy, BC) y An meets much that is famili reek and 
Wons) for approval. My purpose is to explain the popularity, the WA] e Os and a sed d ds education as the best bul k, eoir 
gram: “Ted Malone read to a simple audience that preferre A ting BC) a e a of morality, In The R He _for honored 
friendly poetry of sentiment...” radio P: s} education aS tra; © most complete and el an al 

“the complete oft? | t the education taining for lea dership He : uent argument of all 


6. Meyer scoffs at my naming Corwin 
“Complete” is not flattery but description, for I po 


was “the first poet brought up with radio... in C 


int out that 


"ji testion _ 29 a brid voc 
int OF vith OY) te airon of citizens Ptween stability and change, aa aa Of 


change: i 

ange; and turnin 

p A ie aii telations, he Miaka 
ithin the borders of one’s own 
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country, but also in its dealings with other peoples and 
pating modern theories of “readiness,” Plato insists that th 
tional foundation must be laid if later formal intellectual 
be successful. He insists, foreshadowing current notions ah tunin 
that the active and contemplative aspects of life must be a Mte gry 


rounding out of the wise personality. Merged for d| 


Education to develop the inquiring mind?—See Aristotle 
B.C.). The political implications of education ’—Here js wh centy 
wrote in Book VIII of his Politics: “Now nobody would diş at Atit 
education of the young requires the special attention of „pute 
Indeed the neglect of this in states is injurious to their east. lawpi 
education ought to be adapted to the particular form of constin ts fy 
the particular character belonging to each constitution both Ution, sng 
constitution generally and originally establishes it—for instance th 
cratic spirit promotes democracy and the oligarchic spirit oliga: i d 
Education as a state function ?—From the same source: * An 7 Toia 
as the end for the whole state is one, it is manifest that dango 
must necessarily be one and the same for all and that the superintend 
of this must be public, and not on private lines . . .” Ndenge 

To mention other early moderns, Plutarch in his Moralia (1st centu 
A.D.) speaks of education as character training and touches on the the 
ties of the behaviorists: “For character is habit long continued and i 
one were to call the virtues of character the virtues of habit, he woul 
not seem to go far astray.” He illustrates this principle with an anecdys 
concerning two pops from the same litter, subjected to radically difere 
upbringings, and developing consequently. into quite different dogs, 

Quintilian (Ist century, A.D.), who, because of his emphasis o 


r a 


oratory, is generally classed as a reactionary in educational theory, sil | 


succeeds in sounding like a real “progressive” when he writes on the edt 
cation of young children: “Above all things we must take care that tk 


child, who is not yet old enough to love his studies, does not come to hit | 


them and dread the bitterness which he has once tasted, even whes & 
years of infancy are left behind. His studies must be made an amuseme 


he must be questioned and praised and taught to rejoice when he has dost | 


well sag P. 
The answer to the question, “What’s new?” — at least as ap E 
education—appears to be, “Not much.” The book is not indexed, 
ous defect which detracts considerably from its usefulness. 
FRANK M. KEGEL 


S. Gray, editor. Report of the Committee on Reading at 5 d Ep 

School and College Levels. National Council of Teachet 50. 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1949, 108 z% second 

In the spring of 1946 the Committee on Reading =! Committe r 
School and College Levels was authorized by the Executive os define 
the National Council of Teachers of English with func 
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Ye pe 


BD} h Denn . cently received 
READING IN AN AGE OF MASS COMMUNICATION, Py Wis) Sage met ved a le 


t the 
, in the field of reading al 
vey teaching a reading skills and + 
( meal: ing high school and college, ( 
| id acquire dune ce these skills and tech- 


st advan 
— a ——- and Se an 
ct and (5) to study a ipu Thick 
d pt ram between the elementary 

ees college. i . 
psi i high schoo a to E functions this volume a aye 
jhe Co Soe” vis However, because of lack of time, 
3 ronificance. 


ation of other studies in progress, the 
f funds, and fear of as - pm The present book is the 


PT iee Jecided to alter its origin: dividual essays on related aspects 


sai ists Of in 
el ft dec, Te on, Louise M. Rosenblatt, Lou La Brant, 
P . , 


ing by Ra Robert C. Pooley. 
rag A ay, Russell y nr = for there is an imposing array 
t jg not that the “3 _— other authorities have previously stated at 
of exper's here; but : a- reading in the present day. For the teachers 
length their putosep me to the values of reading in an age of mass 
‘gto need to be reassured as tO © bly a firm body of principles pre- 
qammniaton, there is der the tes h h have one beyond the 
ated, On the other hand, for the teachers who 8 ppe = 
inciple stage and are searching desperately for applications and = 
of convincing reluctant readers, there is little new that is enunciated here 
ind no suggestions as to procedures and techniques. o 
One gains the impression that the authors set about convincing the 
tacher regarding the value of reading. Professor Louise M. Rosenblatt 
vites: “Merely to wander for a few moments along the open shelves of 
fren an average public library is enough to make us aware of the amazing 
vesity and range of knowledge, insight, and experience spread before 


ws" | i 
Ee imeni but how do I go about selling the same thought to 


l Prof d < s tt 
Lady's ne C. Preston’s discussion of “The Changed Role of 


ly one that directly impi i 

Teo only at directly impinges on the title of the book. 

he ea pol generally with the values of reading that would seem 

enen, Profan! age and are recommended for the clarity of their 

inte a tading | i ooley concludes the report with an attempt to 

a Stor of giving la a for the high schools and colleges. It falls 

os Picture of a fully integrated reading program 

ta 2 View 

\ tter from the chai 

art in a large Chicago hs e chairman of the Eng- 

ethan I Feading eS ph school. I quote a few significant 
ces my department is worse this 


eti. 
pi One ebruary freshmen O adjustment office has just finished exam- 
Me have gor “BEES are anrai 7 one sixth can read on the ninth 

O ffs St uD one 7 PPalled at the kind of pm n 


one of sixth, 


er English These classes are limited to 


classes average thirty-five. And I 
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a . . Tu 5 has! S ; 
think two thirds of them are reading about two grades bits ary 195, mittee emp ional and eancalion "f services that may be pto- 
level.” ™ their Pron TH oval for * aluate the other YP that an agency renders services 
For this frantic chairman and thousands of teachers Oy Fs #PP made tO “must not be assume 


country the present report of the National Council wi Ugh bee iether, 1, iaie b 
spiration. Had they turned their attention, as the ae nt i Hed Je jisted. Directory follows closely a pa = Bork 
ee i ee t l: E San following wis Psion 0 directory ane pene be acire the professional 
have all been grateful: We of 4 teps whic l ! 
1. How b we convince the student who spends 31 } WC igs are an T socdation and which will stimulate the 
viewing television (according to a recent survey) or who 9, 4 te eds set cher levels of professional oe, know that 
twice a week with startling regularity or who reads do O Sees ne ws ent of highe Lied counselors will be interested to now 
books that there is equal pleasure in worth-while boo (es of coms f q% york City at GA Ethical Practices Committee who came from 
2. What kind of integrated elementary, junior bigh, and senj, , [abe OO ar rt J. Harris of Queens College (member and former 
school reading program will pay off in rich cultural dipj ge bip | y ciy 2° DX Ae ald E. Super of Columbia University Teachers 
3. How shall we get the cooperation of the bome, the ne > airman) ad Kohn, Jr., of Washington University was chairman 
and the church in a continuous reading program? communi f college. Dr: Natina =- aE of the Directory. 
4. How are we going to stave off the mass illiteracy that so “during the eriod Stan obtainiäg or giving honest professional voca- 
our prophets of doom keep promising us by the year 2009? meof F Evegone S l guidance ne ice will be grateful to the National 
PAEA A Can as Association and its Ethical Practices Committee for 
his first directory of vocational-counseling 


jaim = ducing t 
1950 DIRECTORY OF VOCATIONAL COUNSELING AGENCE ‘its heroic efforts in pro g 


An approved list prepared by the Ethical Practices Commi _ agencies. 

National Vocational Guidance Associates. Distributed by Pie hg i Auce K. HEWITT 

Practices Committee, Box 64, Washington University, St. Louis 5, Ms f tp LANGUAGE BAR, by Victor Grove. The Philosophical Library, 

ply ¥1,00, y ‘ ‘ | New York. 160 pp., with index. | 

Publication of this first national directory of vocational-counseling s f As a result of the merging of Anglo-Saxon and Norman French, the 
vices will prove to be a vitalizing force in the history of vocational guit English language is a phenomenon among languages. It possesses, as 
ance. Its influence will be felt increasingly as counselors and the geneu | Mr Grove puts it, “a complexity and intricacy unparalleled in other 
public learn of its existence. ; 


Enropean nations as well as a profusion of syn i 
The Directory satisfies a need long felt by counselors for a list of _sotnbted to the great ttes and lingual pera iy by 
agencies of professional caliber. It will prove especially helpful wha f pare or a Milton.” English is almost unbelievably rich in its vocabul 
requests for information are received from clients in other localities. ! ave the resources of two main language streams to draw upon, s$ ie 
is valuable, too, in that it arms the consumer with a simple and object f English need have no difficulty in finding the right work pe 
criterion for examining the claims of practitioners of uncertain xi a5 s chness is the glory of English, but it comes at a price “A com 


We who work with young people should make them conscious of the la “ and highly developed language is full of pitfalls to the inferior 


"uter, and the ave 


that this list of approved agencies is available. j F tage English pe 

The Directory pP an ahan of “long, professional thought wa 3 euge and, therefore, E aa pe Nan oh ago ao e ee 
part of the National Vocational Guidance Association an me fo | fusion” Tae is almost bound to fall a pr t meaning of a great 
Practices Committee which has produced a series of reports ie sept -—“kaguape ‘Be larity with roots other in Ae reg and con- 
approved principles and practices of vocational guidance. x Servic® tinction un which divides the highbrow fro het o-Saxon sets MP R 
issued in 1946 on "Minimum Standards for Vocational ee an age | ie tel ay with Englis m the lowbrow, a language 


ce the criteria used in “evaluating the services and ethic n mopy, Atin, Gr 

applying for inclusion in the Directory.” jes are Opsis, a “sear $ OF French, : 

It should be clearly understood that many reputable apat ap i i dih English called upon Greek for 
included in this first directory. This is because they either agencies a! Crag Where ate (like the German “Ub os German languages use 
for inclusion or have applied too late for this n Sea will OE ets the Ge 8 y ersicht”) 

apply are considered for listing. Undoubtedly the © ve. will fected 2... U8UES Use nati 

with each revision. If present plans ce 3 at ye i: d piety, t. Geor L to 
annually, and a supplement to the 1950 Directory W! P 4 great many compounds from 
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the German nehmen, “to take,” to show how German ¢ 
native root to form new words. English has, amop onstantly 
verbs to perform the same task. These are later in = Others yS 
tunately too few persons know the cap root to begin with W ‘A 
ing persons are thus unfamiliar with the language-byj] di English. y 
their mother tongue. ag Fesqy, t 
In a democracy, language should serve the best inter i % 
It ought to be readily comprehensible to the mass of = 
surface, a classical education would seem necessary to und + Oh 
fully. The author acknowledges that a classical education “estand Eng 
impractical, but he does have a solution. The necessary ka eVer, 
Greek, Latin, and French does not include grammar, W Owled 
centrate upon vocabulary. Of course, completeness is 
even with vocabulary. But teachers ought to “foster familiar; i 
cal word-matter, to produce a fecling that Greek and Latin ph cay 
they are unknown to the pupil, are not strange, empty shells." Ots, eveni 
makes a number of suggestions for putting his program into 
This briefly summarizes the thesis of the book. The author ; 
historical review to show how the “language bar” emerged — 
some philosophical po:nts about language in general. But the bod i 
book is descriptive to show how the language bar makes even Sh y Of tie 


Ne 
e might wept 


o effect, ` 


“caviar for the general.” akespeag 


In pointing out how the language bar operates, the author has tiy 
a rather original viewpoint. All English teachers recognize the dj 
in teaching English synonyms and getting students to use the right w 
This book shows that etymology is responsible for many of the trous 
It emphasizes some of the difficulties faced by those who try to teach or 
native tongue. It makes several helpful suggestions. 

When all is said and done, though, we must recognize the limitati 
of the word-root method for building a vocabulary. Some words yii 
readily to this method; others do not. In the cap group captive ae 
be defined by etymology, but what of percept.on, deception, ince?! 


These words have grown away from their parents. Wo-ds constantly £| ; 


quire metaphorical meanings. These new meanings often eee 
original literal meanings. A vocabulary lesson that concentrate i i 
etymology would be sterile. Etymology is but one help. It's we m 
or even the best approach to language. Improperly taught, 1t ; an Act 
age the feeling that words are museum pieces, with fixed mean 
ally, words change as we change. 

This feeling about the "correct” meaning of a word | i 
book. The author talks about flak and shows that by ee. an “But 
should correctly be applied to an antiaircraft gun. He es stream 
people began to say and write things like: “The flak ca that the g 
which, of course, is nonsense, because it would a e enemy y 
for lack of ammunition, started hurling their guns at 
nonsense? Words have no meaning in themselves. of us 28 
we agree to have them mean. If the vast majority 5 evely right 
flak mean antiaircraft fire instead of the gun, we 04 
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7 m uire that they forever sym- 
0K- the fout jpn LM k to req etymology can be 
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gait hanical teaching, et 
iB vith anin P not necessarily mean what its roots and pre 
gu A wot 


pom ereile. 


: shy $ d up to s, and pre 
en to 34 §, stem A eee 


fixes can be helpful in arousing 
the students to go beneath the 
Bin languages in 


7 ering byways of word study. Whether 
joss idelve into the eS a bar is another question. 
p roots W! 


w “ass 
| var 1, CHRIST 







Į] eliminate the 


ESCO publication (44636) in the series 


i puCATION, titled “Current Trends and Prac- 
| DUT Problems in Education. ae 
f is ESCO convened at Elsinore, Denmark, in the castle of 


Doubt. One panel dealt with adult education. 
evoked some notable analyses of the crisis of the adult in a 
s subject a They are collected in the booklet —_- above, a 
| ' self-analysis and classroom application. 
booket 5 beed apoa a Tas Bodet sees the crisis of the adult as 
Ea lnelness. This loneliness is born of the somber fact, he says, 
en adult either retires from the mass of men into himself, or renounces 
ti individual nature by submitting to an impersonal mass-will. Sir John 
| Mud agrees that the modern adult is lonely—but more than lonely. He 
fers from a sense of impotence. He is a stranger and afraid in a world 
he never made. For Jean Guehenne, however, neither loneliness nor 
impotence explains the crisis of the adult. The trouble is that the adult 
bi half-literate creature, merged into the mass, unthinking, irrational, 
tallow, easy prey for the totalitarian half-truth-big-lie. 
Hin ill agree, cannot be built with adults thus atomized as indi- 
or merged into an undifferentiated mass. 


xe, as they see it, is a function of a unifi i 

> Í ed world society. But, 
ot de net a only unity we have known and know is Ta of the 
Piia y we need a unity of hope. Hope, though, comes hard 


ominated, culture-wise, by a diseased elite, “a flower 


do Pe of Eternal 


~ Toots in society ” : . z 
ae | ing th ety, an elite wearied of renewing the past, tired of 


e new, sub ti : oy: . 
Wia Y such an elite P-lonal, the ornamental. UNESCO would 
mi er and, an adult d c 
World a and educating the A er ci movement, rooted in the world 
ka. nsibility, would lan mass for both self-realization and 
As, So Bap. One can se h 
Alertin too, did a ee that the crusader’s spi 
a the content we spirit which guided the delegates to 
tony, P0blems OF an adult-education program, P aiani 


bai, ai the el © adult determin 
. the aims of hi . 
; adult a oentary prob] _ om of his education. In 
ed 10n ine to BUT teray and half-education pre- 


at gap. In other areas there is a 
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e 
shortage of trained personnel; adult education wil] train th Tuq 
are material aims. On the spiritual level adult education < à 
each individual to live a full and rich life, as an end-in-itseig $ to tat 
(1) enfolding for the adult the significance of his erson This 
in a significant environment, (2) educating him to ia, 


n hin 

iti ibiliti itizenshi Social, cy Wl 
olitical responsibilities of a free citizenship, (3) deyejo cil, ciy 0| f 

Ell : matali intellectually, and artistically. The enri S him p 






will create the fruitful culture; culture will cease to be a A Perso È 4 
will incorporate the “dreams and beliefs” of the people inte 8 apay oN 
The identity of culture and people has appeared in a fey a le, . 


: d rare; nf 
in the historical span. What educational aim can þe more = gl 
than to identify the two? thagh 


Out of these general aims each subject will borrow T 
Language will en new reservoirs of thought; Philosophy will pee ia 
to action; history will train the sense of accuracy; geography vitl 
interdependence and new beauty; psychology and sociology will , tef 
the observational powers, and literature the critical sense. All ee 
bine to make living meaningful and to make Meaning a law of tie 

Method, in adult education, will grow out of the concepts of oma 
and specific aims and will be clearly linked to the motives and purmet 
which impel adults toward learning. The purposes of adults are prima! 
fourfold: (1) to acquire skills, (2) to acquire knowledge, (3) to dee 
the understanding, and (4) to engage in cooperative action, | 

There is no compressing into an already overlong review the detailedal 
practical experiments described in the latter section of this little volun 
Paul Lengrand reports on the mental-training course given at Gren) 
(in part-observation, discrimination, definition, classification, ee 
antithesis, principles, and values) ; R. Alex Sim and Eugene Bussiere af 
the origin and achievement of the Canadian School of Community fo) 

-=n j m hool which is library-cestet 
gramme known as ‘‘Laquemac’”’ (a camp schoo Su Villase CO 
and project-centered); J. Farenc describes Englan ri ‘chert i | 
Marion E. Hawes outlines the work of the Baltimorean En so 






> 





service; finally, G. H. Riviere shows how the ee be consa 
fitted into an adult-education program. All of th! 


3 sai ducation. 
excellent reading list of selected UN pontoons on i om 


ed wilh si | 
topp msl 


let is certainly worth the seventy-five cents as 
Jack C. ESTRIN 
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Arma Virumque Cano 





SAMUELS 
EPWA Da Aoh School | 
Saturday morning, December 16th, President Truman 
e alè of national emergency, he did so to arm the 
proclaimed ie United States emotionally and morally. A nation 
people ok d and lethargic is not prepared for herculean efforts. 
a rd teachers, especially those who teach in senior high 


schools, have a job to do. 


HE BOY. Specifically, our young people who, 
7 “ne x adolescence, a0 quite normally beset with prob- 
lems of adjustment now find that forces beyond their control are 
shaping their lives, negating their plans and aspirations, imposing 
restrictions, and raising fears. Today’s adolescent has more to 
cope with; he is more restless and more rebellious. More teen- 
agers declare they “see no point to school” and “want to get out 
to live awhile before going into the armed services.” We are all 
aware of the increase in juvenile delinquency. 

Teachers, take a closer look at your students today. Ask your- 
self! Do I know Joe Smith, first row, fifth seat? Do I know 
* soon he will be eligible for induction? Will he be able to 
the = pa or two of college before going into the Army? Can 

s subject matter now or in the future? Would Joe come 


to me with his roblems if I . ; ; 
OW can | help oe? S it I showed him that I was interested: 


en jo 
ask him Joe comes to you and sa 


e knows that all 
s all th 
ant boys to get as much educa 


€ recruit; 
uting Offices many bo 


ys that he wants to leave school, 
e branches of our armed services 
! tion as possible before induction. 
O fety 


tn t ys are being turned away and told 
the mech e “ha until they earn their high-school diplomas. In 
fmies of today, educated men are needed. 


TENSIO 
i Ogof NS AND FE 


ARS. Dro = ` ra 
non Ta, ot belonpin P-outs complain, “I have a feel- 
pu ake ¢ Sing. I have no i 
‘adexed in TH? E Week to = Cut! Push your b ke to talk to. . 
The contents of HIGH POINTS are inae s tant Poin alk things ovej Y COOKS away for a few minutes each 
which is on file in librarie Said ia fi e lesson B our students may miss some impor- 
about gead long afie, „E these kids may remember what you 
ney * lve 


0 
them after they have forgotten what the less 


on wa 
2 chance to 


talk out their problems. It is a 


5 
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HIGH Pony 


eful technique of mental hygiene to have student... 
tana thei problems by talking about them 4 Iectify : 
them in their proper proportions. The therapeutic effe. 7 Sty 
ing problems is immeasurable for the boy who sees that oy hy 
worrying about the same things and that he j eta 
any way. l l Mal i 

The boy who fears for his chances of going to college s | 
informed that plans are being made by civil and military r 
ties to give him every opportunity to go. The bright aca dee Of 
dent will undoubtedly be able to complete his freshman and oy 
more years at college, and if he is in the highest decile a ti 
college class, he may be permitted to complete all four years, Th 
teacher should make available to his students current and acura 
information, discussing the problem realistically, not giving a} 
vice, but offering a ready and sympathetic audience. He sho 
help the student distinguish between fact and rumor and stes 
the need for adaptability to rapidly changing conditions. Theor 
fixed element in the boy’s situation will be change. 

Almost six out of every ten boys and girls securing employme 
after graduation from high school lose their jobs because te 
sonality traits not acceptable in business. The principal deha 


arch y 


S NOt abn 


is an inability to adapt to a new situation, to take orders, to fF 


busines 


along with fellow workers, and to conform to acceptable il! hat 


standards. Imagine the difficulties these young a! abe 
in the more strictly regimented environment of military : 
ertai 
EASING THE STRAINS. What can the teacher do? C 
exhortation will do little or no good! ” pot, 
Serve as a model. A good aes says, Rage be ev se 
ahead.” Be courteous and considerate of the ender ses 
you are overworked—no easy task! Give your ° € 
bility. Make your orders reasonable and une n 
see that they are carried out! Motivate da and £10 
of what consideration they expect from each vad, Secure “d 
teachers. Insist that the standard be maintain© vice as 
tion from veterans and from men now in the s¢ AcceP 
expected of them and how best to get along tet yh 
Don’t be a pollyanna. i be 
Arma virumque cano, We can give por 
by helping him while he is yet a boy to 50 
6 


a 
t man rob 








“The Thirteen Clocks” 


. KELLER 
won Vocational High School 


rhe Then that was frozen; the Now that is warm and 
The 


. 3 
glowing. x $ * 


The thirteen clocks in the castle of the cold, aggressive 
be “had all frozen at the same time, on a snowy night, 

Duke ears before, and after that it was always ten minutes 

i the castle. Travelers and mariners would look up 

A fot gloomy castle on the lovely hill and say, ‘Time lies 

frozen there. It’s always Then. It’s never Now? The cold 

Duke was afraid of Now, for Now has warmth and urgency, 

and Then is dead and buried.” 

James Thurber was not writing of education, but he might well 
have been, for traditional education is Then and frozen at ten 
minutes to five, while dynamic education is Now and has warmth 
and urgency. In any case, to understand this review fully, you 
should read Thurber first (a delightful fantasy, with serious 
undettones!). As the dust jacket Says, there are only a few rea- 
= why — has always wanted to read this kind of story, 
kojil e 1s + he men has always wanted to live 
amuse for bilna tas the triumph of Now over Then.* The 

ing in Thurber is a book by Mortimer Smith** 


WhO wrote į 
ie oe because, as a board of education member, somewhere 
Benard racer Ae didit Like ‘what 


emic hierarchy” an his introduction, thinks that the “aca- 


7 More than you would ignore 


schoo] 
ve hel © People’s children, 
be only a running come He i even confused. This article can 
t3 ary, i r 
vi i Jour pet bina ty. 4 would like to know: 


child to public school (or private 


hat d 


learn m 
ost 
wi of all? 
tł 


es 
Thurber, The T hirte 


. en 


| Clocks. New York, Simon & Schuster, 
mith, And Mad) 


Y Teach, Chicago, Henry Regnery Co., 
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OE AINTS | 
Do you think real education is book learnin reh, 
perience—learning acts? &» Words, oa 
Is an educated man one who can sit in a room ss 

and 

(Pascal and Barzun), or one who can live and OF Derin 

other people and not perish? Work 

What should and can the school do that ' 

not do? ' 

Why, over the centuries, have so many pe 

Mr. Smith) wanted to live, with the slits, ta ( includi 

their minds? © SWeat o 

W hy is the white collar the badge of social Superiority) 

Why Mr. Smith thinks that children like books an 

and are suffering from anemia of the school system? 

It is very difficult to write about Mr. Smith—he has so 
fine perceptions and generous instincts. He has great tes ae 
the dignity of the individual. He quotes Toynbee and Ber 
to show that social progress is not something that takes ri- Mi 
itself; society leaps forward when “it has allowed itself toh 
convinced, or at any rate allowed itself to be shaken; and tt 
shake is always given by somebody.” (p. 84) 

He is ardent for genuine freedom. Society is in a dynamic sit 
when there is an atmosphere of freedom—that is, when int 
viduals feel they can think, investigate and act, free of all arbite 
pressures. (p. 85) He believes in Emerson’s dictum that noth 
else matters save the integrity of one’s own soul. He agrees Y 
Maritain that “the group attains its goal only by serving r na 
by realizing that man has secrets which escape the group 
vocation which is not included in the group.” (P- ? ) ‘ siti? 

Along with Plato and Livingstone, he is strong $? 


e 
no-scho 29 
O 
l Could 


Work 


values. “Is it not probable that the good society 15 4 h comma). 


piration until individual men are bound toge ction? ! 
truths and common values by which to judge a stones y 
this what Plato meant as quoted by Sir Richard p | 
he said that the use and excellence of all sciences a gil? i! 
edge will fail us ‘without the knowledge of 80% 
You can’t madly condemn the educational Te off 
man with such brilliant flashes of warm insight ses in 
worthy and valiant proponent, he confesses ” bi 
ing pages of his book. He leaves no dou tion 


his prejudices. He feels that “public e a 





a wp HIRT 
: ove! by where every P rosp 


With | 





nEN CLOCKS” <<< 
experts who have erected it into an esoteric 
ect pleases and only the amateur is 
cient This is an essay about education by an amateur, and it is 
on in sackcloth and ashes. Lae Laymen should study the 
J practice of public education.” True, the public schools 
to the public. Mr. Smith is a board of education member 
belong ecticut Where communities like Westport and Stamford, 
ae e stimulus and cooperation of their professional staff 
al of experts), are finding out about their schools. 

Mr. Smith gives full credence to the oft-repeated statement that 
"he typical public-school graduate can't spell or write a decent 
English sentence, that he is ignorant of the facts of his country’s 
history, and completely muddled about the rest of the world.” 
(Later he admits that teachers are making valiant efforts to in- 
crease the effectiveness of their teaching.) However, anyone who 
knows his history of education and who gives only slight attention 
daa eeka pr a naan l 
of the inevitable and i A : pepi "a ponie gihanis aod 
tholastic ability of the total conc! = ence of a vast range of 

[ dont know fast what | population. 
hla Tinos fe par “wr a typical public-school graduate” is but 
inthe country (I invite hi can walk into almost any high school 
Students galore who has into mine) where he will find typical 
a} creatively and E Sia a not only beautifully formed 

Y aware of the f ety conceived, students who are not 
muddled 4 € facts of their count to he O 

Out the rest of the w l an ory hut who are Tess 
€ other kind too, but the orld than many adults. (There 
& results from their Y are not “typical,” and the teachers 


4 coterie of 


eee? 


(i ‘ 


4S Country > 
n mith belie...) Are all 
Cong at there isan aman att 
tte 4% that they m as to the aims, content “and — oe | of 
Lape (the sum torah ogation as the process of indiscrimi: 
acquired heer the knowledge, E ege 
ge aS a for J = © Way) and that they are thinkin p 
ik Of othe; if zed institution that ignores th a 
ay be th “xPeriences, All this is pret asd ts 
t. Smith’s life has been ied ae 


ae 9 
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kind of teachi 
eaching. th, 1959 | 


Mr. Smith thinks he is old-fashion 
schools is chiefly intellectual and "a thinks the task 
with ideas and it must form ideals. In the Tra it h ; 
perative that young people not only be train gh School į i . 
(sic) skills of mathematics, the practical ia, in the utilit % 
but that they learn about what we may call peiie langy K 
of mankind: a Spiritual his 

“I believe that those who want to learn m “y 
woodworking or cooking, should be given 

as long as these remain more or less in the J 

activities and are properly subordinated to s realm of play 

study. . . . Our much-touted American ideal fad 
all’-is a fake ideal, for it doesn’t mean wh ar, F for 

the present order it only means that everyo l 

to do something and only by chance will fr ily walchin 

become something.” 4 few be educated » 

This is BIAS in capital letters. ilitari 
matics, science, lan z Seevar el l die 
play! A topsy-turvy world! Alice in Wonderland?! Whee 
we? — we talking about the same thing ? Perhaps the sivas 
Li es = way) to meet this challenge is to match bis 
E p apa A ias. Education is certainly ideas and ideals 
+i iny other things. It is emotion and judgment an 

ehavior and skill and work, all of which merge into a personal 
that loves and creates and cooperates, a personality that is just ^ 
righteous and livable. Let’s take my bias right out of the boo 
. Vocational education means a full, eficient, and happ 
life. Vocational education is not job training. It is not per 
fection of skills. It is not tricks of the trade. It is not haggis 

in the marketplace, wrangling in law coutts, breaking 9 i 


anual skills bo: 
s OE If 
the Opportuni 


or binding of wounds. It is all of these, but it 15 


It is creative spirit in the mechanic, service ren ere i 


merchant, justice won by the prosecutor, food raise 
farmer, and life saved by the doctor. It ts attitudes, em 
ethics, conduct, language, and beauty—thos 
transform jobs into vocations and men an women ™ » is 
s Pa and into citizens of the ae i 
y of the vocation wherewith ye are jis Jy ones th 


jom 
ht 


“Of all the things that surround a man 16 at 
10 








-she hierog p 


s uch mort | 
rd pth 


e f i 
e attribut pheit 





n al environment are those that make him 
usitate op change his words or change the direction 

ue moving: When we say a person is ‘oblivious 
ch be dings: ye are saying that he has no environ- 
of bis (it poal how often have we been ‘oblivious’ —of 
went, 99 8 of the chalkmarks on the blackboard, of 
the teat the mathematics book, all the while in- 


vont upon the real environment, the adventure story under the 
jsp, Vocational education provides not only a genuine en- 


ient which a person changes because he is concerned 
vith it, but one which is contrived and directed so as to pro- 
duce positive values. In other words, when life is interesting 
we pay attention. Life is interesting, particularly when it 
means doing, aiming toward a goal, achieving a career, bein 
areal person. i i 
"Being for life, vocational education assumes the existe 
: a ee pac rp ‘a not something winenied In 
ne f & people or for men and women. It i 
Hportunity pf vibrant, eager, growin g human bein ol , ms 
§ ‘hey want to do for themselves. To use Ze tradi. 


tional phrase, it d 

oes not h j 

touches of a ave to educe activit 

lin f Spark. It releases latent J. It merely 
§ 4 chance to live,* energy. It gives the 


ile we are looki 
are looking at th 
iter quotations, Mr j s- l e books we may as well cull s 
i ome 


u 
Sbests that “other parents and 


0 
her s vote, 
ly ics in 


in the writing 
mend without 


’ tmnt Tns the 
» 1948, Peer of Vocati of 
P. 4. ‘onal Education, B 
+ Boston, D. C 
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HIGH POINTs 


EN eri world of tomorrow, where the dignity of 
soft 


a job well done, for next to the attitude tow Dei 1 
is nothing more basic in man’s psychic life ip ap tence the Sl erste of j i be more clearly recognized, nap m aie 
toward work. I do not mean by this the habit of bein yill prova —_ faber and homo sapiens 

working. Iam aware that laziness, as well as bride t bay guage perwee ee 
to us. Moreover laziness in children is often nop ©” "tug | , ation of the rule we are discussing is 


alur 
Of real } azin, 


but only an absorption of the mind with the y.. 
vegetative growth or psychophysical hardships, 1 q mi 
of something deeper and more human, a respect f ‘Peaking 
to be done, a feeling of faithfulness and responsih the ig 
garding it. A lazy man, a poet if you will, may disp) ility y, 
he happens to work, the most passionate aitasin Whey 
inner requirements of his work. I am convinced } le the 
this fundamental disposition, which is the first natural aai 
toward self-discipline, this probity in regard to mae 
marred, an essential basis of human morality is backing 

. 38 

“The whole work of education and teaching must tenin 
unify, not to spread out; it must strive to foster internal anity 
in man. 

“This means that from the very start, and, as far as por 
sible, all through the years of youth, hands and mind shodi 


be at work together. This point has been made particula | 


clear by modern pedagogy as regards childhood. It is du 
valid for youth. The importance of manual work accompa) 
ing the education of the mind during the high school : 
college training is more and more recognized. There y l 
place closer to man than a workshop, and the intellige i 
a man is not only in his head, but in his fingers +00. “il i 
does manual work further psychological equilibria is th 
also furthers ingenuity and accuracy of the mind, . he si! 
prime basis of artistic activity. Occastonally—@” jl) perth 
of the world during and after the present war cooper 
require imperatively such a task—youth might + d a 
many kinds of labor, harvesting, for instance, R°° gi y 
common welfare. But as a rule, and from ‘ "tor she # 
point of view, it is craftsman’s labor—anda a = / 
of our mechanical age, mechanical and ¢ onst y whi 

—that should constitute the manual trait at on 108 


speaking. I should like to add that this ss 1 to 4 


work in education seems to me to corres 
12 


, 


pxl 





E! of | 


should be 


chive hI” 





wb gi ; 
"M second am” g must start with experience, but in 
g an 


hemselves with reason. This is obvious 
lucidation, Save perhaps that special stress 
d needs nO m ; d part of the statement, in an 
laid upon the secon P sa] 
here an empiricist philoso phy often makes capital out 
(fo nce, and the highest functions of reason and the 
im a abstract thought are disregarded. To be sure, 
maexperience is the very origin of all our knowledge, and 
ducation must follow the course of nature. Modern methods 
we perfectly aware of that, especially with children. The 
joint, however, is to disengage from experience the rational 
and necessary connections with which that experience is preg- 
nant, and which become visible only by means of abstraction 
and universal concepts, and in the light of the intuitive first 
cy = ve Thus knowledge and science arise from 
th loti = ji those empiricists who despise abstract 
, logic, e conceptual insights of intelligence, nor 


der to COM jete 7 


Sa tational knowledge, grounded on principles, 

erms of by nr ny and ends, one grasping 

Wy s eA it is difficult for me (Pp. = re 
ae > 

Me Smith says: " Support of Mr, § 


Ont thi 
Uheth, , "INR Work ; 
One a H relates to E 4 something most children enjo 
i ei easure ip etr concerns Or is remote from K ~ 
even sp fully q enn is at best a rudiment ~ 
Mhe then g? develops w ap peeling 


with : 
mos nyb maturity— : 
Joy ey *berficig? 08y who has obsery d ka d sometimes 
ing r know w ea children even in 


a 
he disha child A be ene don't like to work. Did 
when Ba Da MON the ano dry 
€ incentive of earnin 
§ 
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TIGR POINTS Cy 
How can you, Mr. Smith? You have never seen ) 295, 
ing on our Liberty Ship, have you? Chipping dove POS Woy 
painting, repairing and operating engines, doin Scrabiny 
job in ship maintenance, and loving it. You haven’ 
young fellows going through all the arduous tasks of 
cial photographer, turning out beautiful Pictures, ai Me 
Most colorful of all, you haven't seen boys and oving | 


irls, ny Ot B 
spending six hours a day in a vocational school (three Ne ony | bi 
: Urs iy ‘ 
ning Vocation 


preparation for college entrance and three in lea 
skills) but giving two, three, four more hours a day to home 

tice because they want to become musicians, actors, or ae 
They call it fun, but how they work! Young people who ia 


engage in work they like are going to be just the kind of adult | 


that Mr. Smith does not like. 


The Smith thesis is that you can be educated by learning tow 
symbols, that you can learn to think correctly, act effectively, a 
feel morally, by remembering and manipulating words and figus. 
You can acquire ideas and ideals through books. So, he docs 


dividual and not a robot, an individual who needs to live a 
and expressive life now as well as in some aadi 
emphasis on action; the attempt to relate thinking an enis 
mental and the physical. However, he thinks that or anm ap 
and the doctrine of interest provide an easy way, ao ague 
should learn the hard way. This is not the pr k his „hol 
impact of Dewey on American education (I t ips she W 
philosophy lends tremendous support to the ome for ofe” 
tional approach) but it does provide an oppo! s atic): 
a quote from another great philosopher (not p138 api 

ing poe: 
Alfred North Whitehead was one of the outstandite af 


pher-educators in this country during the See nowleds® Bat 


century. Felix Frankfurter says that “from gy have® ig 
through the years of the personalities who in a 2 0 OO 
American university life, I have for some “fluence as ps" 
that no single figure has had such a peer so fat as 

Professor Alfred North Whitehead. Certainty» 


14 


TARR 


KS 
quitte" C ty’ 5 oldest university, my sta 
oun 


më OF 
d to Harvard in 1924. Aims” 
1929. The references are to the English 
| have taken the liberty 
“technical” the word “vocationa 
oer He defines culture as follows: 


na lan 
’ i ' ted. rom Eng 
g every iy O ame f 
er ing 
Oty n 
Seen yf Bla gl system, An 
Omme | educat?! arentheses, 


adding, he American equiva 








n 


pitehea e ed in 
y as ublish Tin quoting We 


cee ht, and receptiveness to beauty 
“culture ® sm jeer formant have nothing to 
g re merely well informed man is the most useless 
a Cod! sath. What we should aim at producing 1s 
r eij possess both culture and expert knowledge in.some 
lal direction. Their expert knowledge will give them the 
ground to start from, and their culture will lead them as deep 
a philosophy and as high as art.” 


Here he takes an unreserved stand for the effectiveness of voca- 
‘tional education (in the fullest sense of the word “education” ) 
_asmotivation and fulfillment of the highest aims of education. He 


esut} goes on: 
like Dewey’s philosophy. He admits some important contribut: 


stemming from Pestalozzi and Rousseau—the introduction df 
humaneness in education; the recognition of the child as at) 


‘But mankind is naturally specialist. One man sees a whole 
ube where another can find only a few detached exam ples. 
i —— it sounds contradictory to allow for specialism 
a Mei y designed for a broad culture. With- 
5 the ; 

ler. But Ton pape would be Simpler, and perhaps 
dude special n that in education wherever you ex- 

The oy on you destroy life,” (p. 22) 

rs ` 

ach, is, thay r k bps been laid on humanity, in fable and in 
1 moral intuition barn of its T shall it live. But reason 
vance, e seen in thi : 
because á early Benedictine ari the f oundation f oF 
uoge PEY conceived +} monks rejoiced in their labors 

ne) Vith Chyi emselves as thereby made fellow- 
nain EPEA of its theolo; 
tie tha Wor eo ogical trappin 
its bn vision and = be transfus 

atine < COY ty 
5S and its bain rned 


85, the essential idea re- 
jused with intellectual and 
iir, oo 4 19), triumphing over 
f us will restate this abstract 


Whi j 
` itehead, Aim, of Education. 


erica Library of Worl d A Mentor 


Literature, 


1S 





tement will hardly be 
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K aes 


HIGH POINTS arch, o | _ gt BEN CE? argies.” (p- 68) deep as philosophy and 
* ol ‘ n e ee s i 

formulation in a more concrete shape in accordance y; 931) T pa atio leads you 7 of p critical review like 

private outlook. State it how you like as long as oig Mi ye cultures e When you set yourse 

lose the main point in your details. However y © nos Li t 


Js ae Phrase ) 
it remains the sole real hope of toiling humanii j and ir; it, 
the hands of technical ( vocational) teachers and Of those, i 
control their spheres of achivity, so to mould the nation tp, 
daily it may pass to its labors in the Spirit of the y us f 
old” (p. 53) 

“In estimating the importance of technical (vocation 
education we must rise above the exclusive association , 
learning with book-learning. First-hand knowledge iş the 
ultimate basis of intellectual life. To a large extent boob. 
learning conveys second-hand information, and as such ca 
never arise to the importance of immediate practice. Our pogl 
is to see the immediate events of our lives as instances of our 
general ideas. What the learned world tends to offer is one 
second-hand scrap of information illustrating ideas from an. 
other second-hand scrap of information. The second-handed. 
ness of the learned world is the secret of its mediocrity. It is 
tame because it has never been scored by facts. The main 
importance of Francis Bacon's influence does not ji A 
peculiar theory of inductive reasonin g which he cae 
to express, but in the revolt against second-hand infor 
of which he was a leader.” (p. 63) l pae 7” 

“If you want to understand any thing, make i J hes pal 
a sound rule. Your faculties will be alive, your t eu ides 
vividness by an immediate translation into ee of sheir 
gain that reality which comes from seeing the 
application.” (p. 63 fines 

Piin pe A I lur to the thought of the mT 2 a 
who saved for mankind the vanishing gr and mord 
cient world by linking together knowledge, r $ fai "F i 
energy, Our danger is to conceive ony “sible pe 
kingdom of evil, in which success is on Ap conte pion 
exclusion of ideal aims. I believe that suc unite oe 
a fallacy directly negatived by practical see of rec : 
cation this error takes the form of a mean y he rh AB 
(vocational) training. Our forefathers hr we Oot 
saved themselves by embodying high idea = ; 
tions. It is our task, without servile imitation, 
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A G 5 ar s 
i tisa he frustrated 


i 
00. 
[belie 
f, for good 


= u see, there were those thirtee 
cess Saralin a, “wh 


| touched one of t 





I must 
. : a book. So, here i 
because it can’t be nfiemation acd inspira- 
yo ff into a few tag-ends on co 
‘| off in 

j to tral © ivating drives 
; tions (all vocations) as sound ope de be 
a because I believe in the tens o Forte five 
Ta taught and nurtured in the last forty- 

irls 


m ~ that they responded and are responding to the 
omer eople. l 

i iie ek of aiullieed teaching because the prac- 
] believ 


ve of vocations has meant so much to me. From carpentry to 
lasinitiba from machine-shop practice to journalism, trom pho- 
aoe to music, from teaching to school administration, I have 


always felt a thrill which I cannot fail to observe in all other 


oomally constituted men and women of earnest industry and 
‘god will, l 
| I believe in vocations because I want to believe that people 


‘eywhere can live the good life only if they desire with their 
whole souls to produce and create not only for themselves but 
for all their fellow men. 


n clocks. The beautiful Prin- 
was warmer than the snow is cold,” 
ate hem, but to no avail. “Now, le 


whose hand 


Poper di t” So, Saralinda hel 
“Beto whin, "4 the clogged and rigi 


Ea 

tn’ Of adia ~ a its warmth and urgency, can make the 

tte learnin t Education need no longer be indis- 
can once more he cultural growth 


ourse,” said the Mock 7 
Reel i pox Turtle. “What 
Ambit replied; wand. wes Of course, to 

1 


) en the differen 
i Distraction, Uglification, ki 


Lewis Carroll. 
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conference: 


The Basic Pedagogic Myth 


ISIDORE STARR 
Brooklyn Technical High Schoo] 


Said the chairman of the department to Mr. 


“I know, Mr. Young, that you are fresh out of 
versity School of Education and that you have bás © Uni. 
many interesting and worth-while classroom techni N taught 
you must, of course, realize that in the New York A = But 
school one cannot very well apply the methodology 9 high 
suitable for small progressive schools. atis 

“We have learned from experience that a certain techniay 
which we call the developmental lesson is best suited fo; Our 
students. Now let me explain it to you. A good develo 
mental lesson starts with a motivation that arouses the in 
terest of the students, is sustained throughout the lesson, and 
is incorporated into the final summary. The lesson proper is 
built around four or five pivotal questions which elicit a 
socialized response from the class and, thereby, obviate the 
need for many supplementary and subordinate questions 
And, in addition to a review of the previous day’s lesson and 
the incorporation of a motivated assignment for the fal 
ing day, the true developmental lesson concludes with a a 
summary that ties together the main points which the teac 
has successfully elicited from the class. _ ith 

“This is, in short, the pedagogical desideratum at = 
the conscientious teacher aims each lesson every ve sto 
ever, to preclude the degeneration of this method * gç 
mechanical classroom procedure, several factors x 
tised assiduously. A socialized atmosphere must be at 
where students stand, face each other, and speak jal thio 
rather than to the teacher. Intercriticism and “on po ple 
ing must be developed whenever and Pe is WIS 
Teacher domination must be avoided at all rm: should be j 
to remember that each forty-five minute Per? ion, o 
completely integrated lesson with its ye” ing pi a 
questions, and final summary aimed at deve M ath 
in information and knowledge, skills, habits j 
in your students. hall try to 

“At our next conference, Mr. Young, We $ 
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Young at thei, fiy i 


teacht 


SSON 

f basis of this worth-while plan of 

99 

tal lesson. a A 

tion- Young, an intelligent and piece a 

e e road : pedagogical paea i paehan ques- 

ivations, 

et peas TE en *a medial and final. He 

d striving 


summaries— an 
o the 
jons, ane elf and his colleagues to a frazzle. ee e 
worries —— w do they motivate that? How does one c r 
his? HO 


demonstration lessons which are ripped to = on 
S ntal rack. He engages in intervisitation only to 
the in in the developmental techniques of his col- 
2 mis of whom have the deserved reputation of being 
eapuco 

rs. , 

ae day in and day out, our Mr. Young continues 
on the straight and narrow path of the developmental tech- 
nique. However, perfection eludes him. Sometimes he motivates 


He observe 


-well but fails to reach the summary. At other times his class in- 


sists on going off on a tangent when he asks one of his carefully 
prepared pivotal questions. Although the tangential discussion 


Proves interesting to all his students, our teacher's conscience is 


piy w his eye views the clock and his mind readies itself for 
eon on into a discussion which may interfere with the con- 
> . his well-planned lesson, 

ra . 

k k z — Peke startling realization. Maybe, thinks 
Perhaps the fault er & wrong with me or my colleagues. 
ible of fairly re hog: the technique—a methodology impos- 
eded some ee attainment, Possibly something else is 
More worthwhile 5 more reasonable—more attainable— 

IS not alone n i. eo with his colleagues disclose 
ne first thi n als discomfort and dissatisfaction. Per- 


Buse” yy "8 to do is to ex i 
i > OS a i ee 
ives it the aura of Sacred = = tap “pale 


. Th 
teach: lusion—that _ pedagogic myth is the belief— 
ng of a su ject “IC 1S a single method or technique 
an elaborat d l AAR a only makes possible the 
e fop © UScriptj 
è th “IbUion of th 
Caner of New Social Studies be developmental lesson, see A Teach. 


‘ E AE E t y e SSOciati . ` 
“ential Phases of the ES, Entr ance Book, Gomme (isa 
on.” ? 
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AE Ferrie 


attainment of all the objectives of that subject = rch, 195) 
an invaluable and relatively objective standard for ik © Serve, 

of any teacher's skill. The basic pedagogic myth fod ) k 
velopmental lesson. To be accurate, we should 4 4) § the Le 


é ‘ i é 
abstraction can be characterized as either a myth or i» that thi 


pending on those who preach it.* Certainly some of its p, %0 d 
are suffering from self-deception; others are sufficienti OPen 
ted to realize the imaginary character of this approach K o phistig, 
ology. But be it myth or fiction, the prescriptions of this meth 
procedure have become the order of the day. The ceili ' 
of this technique for almost two decades has chained laas 
a Plato-like cave, where in the half-darkness they suffer ie 
gogical myopia imposed by the moulders of fashions in icine 

What explains the perpetuation of this myth or fiction? In the 
first place, the supervisors of teachers find the development 
lesson a valuable—often delightful—device for evaluating the 
teaching skills of the members of their departments. They find 
that it has the superficial indicia of objectivity: a teacher either 
has or has not the desired motivation, pivotal questions, socializ 
tion, and final summary. However, knowing full well the df 
ficulties inherent in teaching this kind of lesson, chairmen public) 
bewail the fact that their administrative duties interfere with thet 
teaching. They mean, of course, that they, too, find it dimai 
teach the developmental lesson but that they should be go 
from its rigorous, or should one say, its impossible pogona ‘3 
ever, they generally insist that their teachers, when being obs 
should hew to the prescribed line. l 

A second factor which explains the perpetuation Examines 
velopmental lesson in New York City is the Board os aul 
So enamored is the Board with this procedure that f rstas 
for teaching licenses in the academic subjects and for Jass tes al 
licenses in the same fields are required to take a € A e cf 
demonstrate their skill in the developmental ori" ' profes 
of this practice on those trying to enter the teac E jopa 
and those seeking advancement is obvious. The 
lesson seems here to stay. 


d gtr pe 
an f 
*For an elaboration of the difference between feki “Notes ° 
Jerome Frank, Law and the Modern Mind, Appen 


tions,” Tudor Publishing Co., New York, 1936. 
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 nethodolog 


N Joa 
AL LESSO s in- 
: yeLOPMENT t serious danger that grows out of thit Ea 
D The mos mental technique is the generation O 


pancet the develop the part of the teacher 


ervous tension on 


tence © wating n i 
= cand ger the start to the predetermined conclusion 
i te ing a clas 

j driving * This mental str 


ain is an inevitable concomitant of a 


q lesson. such appalling contradictions as: 
/ a participation but finish the lesson. 


a dividual differences but get maximum pupil par- 


» Cater to in 


ie desirable skills and attitudes but cover the “bread 
i ind butter” aspects of the lesson. . 
Encourage socialized discussion but avoid empty talk. 
Be patient and understanding but avoid tangential discus- 
Make certain that students have done their homework but 
build the lesson around a loftier concept than the homework 
material. 


The class too often feels this terrific pressure, especially when 
the lesson is being observed by a supervisor. Teachers who finally 
ah the fight degenerate and stagnate into a type of endless 
won-answer procedure which to them becomes 
oe compe to the ideal. — 
other serious danger resulting £ i ; i 
perpetuation of the“ ing trom this technique is the 
heat with Eston f myth of the period.” That is, although we 
marily and subject requency that we are to teach children pri- 
nique creates y secondarily, actually the developmental tech- 
v minute semanas waere we are required to teach a fortv- 
Sinin oe tie emotions, doubts AA 
class, & problems of a large group of students 


a e aa 


oN 


Well is Ous danger is 
valid to teach wels T palage Garmo myth that “to question 


Ost re Tir 
the Presentat, ially false, The n &eneralizations this is partially 


Or Of a series of wai wine Barer of Plannin 
diy ear, . Over a relatiy l ioe ar Ae g a 
matt Our apy 8° © y long period of time, a term 


Neral] 
ites U atten, Y accepted obiecti 
i Me , Objectives of a subi 
m iU anban nl from this all-important ome a 
=A 800d questioner” as the ideal te = 
| € ac 
for the Social Studies Pp. 14 g 
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is to encourage a technique which may have Ser; K 
repercussions. Thus, it is said that some candi di a 
vision examination for first assistant in social studi On the sy 
York City high schools have suggested as a reme dial IN the 
teachers who are poor questioners, the reading of W ii EaSute fo 
Art of Cross-Examination in order to improve their man’s , 
technique. Imagine it! Using courtroom methods fo Stinin 
lesson! n develop 
This emphasis on the Socratic method, the eliciting of ; 
tion from students, has had certain serious detopats Of info 
teaching. The well-planned lecturette seems a thing of 
This apotheosis of the “good questioner” has’ generate 
complex in all conscientious teachers who find that 
uttered two or more consecutive sentences. The fear 
domination, of talking too much, of giving too much informatio 
has led to ridiculous and wasteful questioning very often fork 


purpose of eliciting that which the average student should hw 
been told in the first place. 


a 


d a guilt 
they have 


The newer techniques—the incorporation of the movie, te | 


radio program, and the filmstrip into a lesson—have suffered: 


setback because they take on a secondary position to the develop | 


mental lesson. Since the teacher today is judged according to tt 
standards of the older technique and not by his skill or expe 


mental ventures in the field of audio-visual aids, directed stud | 


and the committee method, the tendency is to shy away from r 
new and do obeisance to the old. Because the older technq 
means a license and even a higher license, the newer techniq" 
are tolerated interlopers. 
: 5 ob 
MANY RIGHT WAYS. Unquestionably the most Sert yb 
stacle to the betterment of teaching in the City of ral elopmet 
is the worship of that strange abstraction called the a° , tic 
lesson. It stands in the way of good natural teat TOE ot 
izes a lesson—often it gives it “the stench of the hare pres 
prevents experimentation with other techniques whic y York o 
and practiced far and wide, but so seldom used 1 f teachiNb., y 
Much remains to be done in the improvement 0° ed 


e e ive 
most important step forward that teachers can these is ool 
is to fight the glorification of any one methoe. differen 


recognition of the importance of individual 
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pi technique. 

$ Teachers 

to ap relegate the developmental lesson to its proper place 

effects x | daem We must stop using it as our basic method and, 
F! nm s 


the pag | 


' LESSON — l 
opal some strange reason, individual differences 
t, for 


-existent. The excellent 

i umed to be non existen i 

; teachers ee the vibrant personality, the aguem 

- jecturets ee special talents smothered by the forced a l 

gid! fnd tandardized pattern imposed by the developmenta 
i herence to l 

i heir teaching 

e encouraged to be different in t i 

it strong points. To achieve this, the first step 


$. 


| iety of methods. 
in its place, the basic method must be a variety 0 s 


of teacher | 


BOOKS FOR CARE 
The CARE 
0 


ie ine Children’s Book Fund is soliciting contribu- 
ong Ee new, carefully selected American youth literature 
, aries, schools, orphanages and other institutions serv- 


ng young People, as 
» asa 
tween the childre a eat Promoting better understanding be- 


end cash contribs: 
und, C ntributions in an i i 
CARE of i 20 Broad Street, Ne amount to the Children’s Book 


w York 5, New York, or any local 


Van» 
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Chemistry for the Individuaj" 


JOSEPH MINDEL 
Benjamin Franklin High School 


For a teacher a state of mild dissatisfaction With t 
his work is healthful. Among chemistry teachers ri 
manifested by the existence of many committees fo. 
and revision of old courses of study and the constr 
ones. It may be deduced that the basis of this dj 
the feeling that the subject matter of chemistry c 
has little significance in the lives of most of the Students: th 
students themselves, unless they are especially suited and a te 
toward academic work and college, do not accept the mater 
significant. . 


al as 


This, at any rate, was the origin of the experiment undertaken 


at Benjamin Franklin High School. Since no two Pupils have the 
same interests, abilities, or speeds of learning, no Single body of 
subject matter is likely to meet the needs of all. Therefore 
tention was turned away from the syllabus and toward procedurs 


in the classroom. The method to be described has been in oper | 
tion for three terms, so that it may be considered out of the e 


perimental stage (although modifications are made constantly). 


The classes are of normal size and consist of the pupils wh | 


3 ; . ion. The method | 
normally elect chemistry, without special selection s | teacher discusses th 


has been used also by Mr. Ellis Wallach, chemistry teacher e 
school, who has made many suggestions and modifications 10 
course of his own experience with it. 


aft 
HOW IT WORKS. There is no fixed syllabus and ale 
prescribed. It has been found desirable to begin with eet ; 
of traditional classes to provide an introduction to che ™ ent 
period should also provide laboratory experience 19 
chemical apparatus and operations. 
After this initial period of time each pupil Se P prep 
interests him. He may find it in a list of suggesté 4 the Rep 
by the teacher. (In this list those units ppn ais thio" 
examination are indicated.) He may find it by “i 
his textbook or through other books, or by talking 


ii 
elects 2 tP af 


—_— 0 
s e 3 members 
*This article is another of the series prepared by Associatio® 
riculum Revision Committee of the First Assistan 
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P stR 
(Hel other students. 
of with ers take a 


tesut : x 
S has has | Natora V ihesi ht of a pupil si 
e 
Uction ok! | 
Satisfaction | e 


-— defeatin 
tet | =F hae not one has 





CULUM 
Some students kn 


longer time. e unaccustomed to the 


sta ime. Most pupils ar i i 
ro bego» 0 critical bility of lecto? what they will a 
J responsi the teacher, not for guidance, but 


an s 

ee they turn to tting uncertain and forlorn, doing 
< a strong temptation to the teacher. He is 
ing 4PP arently, SOY est. but he is likely at this stage 
nothing to guide, to suggest, ck d there 
elp, ti a eving the pupil of responsibility an 1 the y 
succeed only 1n s ose. Among hundreds of pupils, in a year 
pleat) failed to begin sooner or = . n 
i i S WOLK- 

ted a topic, the pupil—or a group ot pupi 
, on eae the process of learning. Usually he studies 
i dass textbook first. Often this is followed by the use of 
reference books and pamphlet material (see discussion under 
‘Library’ below), and by the. performance of experiments. Oc- 


ow immediately how 


sionally a film or a filmstrip may be shown for a group working 


on the same topic. 

Almost every pupil performs more experimental work in this 
method than in the traditional course.. Frequently it is work on a 
nore original level, and always more purposeful. In order to 
pi an experiment, the pupil writes out, on a special form, 
exactly what he wants to do, listing materials and chemicals. The 

e proposed experiment with the pupil. If there 
standing of the Purpose and procedure, then the 
submitted again, after further work. When the 


obtained, the il 
bezins i s pupil secures the ma- 
formed by “so work. (Dangerous experiments are per- 
© SUPervisin rasa demonstration. ) Thus the teach 
8 a number of di e teacher may 


‘multaneg ff i 
usly. erent experiments proceedi 
Notebooks ar i oes 


Kb unit. Whee CPt and are s 


8 no clear under 


he i ubmitted at th i 
t can op oe the pupil e completion of 
ically gpl abou i ag rw he has learned as much as 


Since te shou] ; ks for an examinati 
no d be a different mination. Theo- 


.” WO inati 
Pate ph ve studied examination for each student, 


the sam - 
ted an an Deen foun „y aspects in the same wa 


tio truct fo h . 

€ Point yj won that includ r each topic 

t pupils a of the es all foreseeable aspects of the 
N extr 


uesti 
ù a ripe totals far more than 100%, 


cre 
t, and marks often range above 
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100%. At the beginning of the experiment it reh 
examinations which should be completed in a si Was foun 
usually not completed in that time. This se © Petiog 
the fact that pupils learned more about their topic pry 4 
They are therefore permitted to continue the next { this Meth 
as they need, the point value being adj 


Some pupils perform no experiments in the course of th 
~ 


They are required to take, in addition to the wri it tu ac 


wr itten ex 


a practical performance test. This consists of tasks ee k; 
5 


formed, such as to prepare and collect a bott| 
show that hydrogen is less dense than air, to s 
from a given mixture of sugar and sand. 
Approximately once a week the class meets together as 
to discuss the work that has been done. Usual] 
pupils are assigned to present their work, the t 
nounced in advance. More frequently smaller g 


e of hydro ‘ 
Cpatate pure Supa 


y a number g 
Opics being at 
roups of pupil 


working on the same or similar topics, discuss thei i : ; 
6 p 7 PHYSICAL LAYOUT. The chemistry classes meet in a Dalton- 
‘pe laboratory, adjoining the chemistry preparation and stock- 


tom. There are workbenches for thirty-six pupils, as well as 
airs with tablet arms in the 
the stockroom 


ally among themselves and with the teacher. 

The variety of topics studied is great. The majority are the tn 
ditional units of chemistry—preparation and properties of tk 
gases, the descriptive aspects of the manufacture and use of ie 
metals and non-metals, formulas and equations, atomic and dt 
tron theories. The scope provided for individual interests 
abilities is indicated by the nature of the less usual topic. 


tion 
Hydroponics 
Molecular properties of matter 
Fundamental laws of chemistry 
Organic chemistry 
Activity of metals 
Electron theory and chemical reactions 
How chemistry has helped shape the world F 
Chemistry in Jules Verne’s Mysterious Islan 
Social implications of atomic energy 


de 0È 
lly Witt | 
In connection with this subject matter, an equa} ed ry i 


of experiments is performed. In addition to r 

tions and study of properties, the following 

by one or more pupils. ph 
Experiments with Crookes’ tubes ductivity. 
Quantitative study of electrolytic cond” f app 


e r oO 
tion of normal solutions, construction 








ay, or, mh 
usted Ona decteasin® oy | 


compe" apleted by every PUP 
m ete y , 
| M at and quality of 


á - ments ave b 
Ionic theory, including the Debye-Hückel theory of complete 0| oy; 


- Oks rare: 


ag the P : 
includ? fo o ther high i the library 
ara | ool texts, which are 


e aa 


tte i i mposition 
p of curren P erans chemical solutions of varying comp 
ment” mato plants I 


Oxid" e metal 
city 0! 


i de to avoid 

. -o grades, every effort 1s made to 
Ti ee Se no minimum number of units that 
e il. The teacher attempts to evalu- 
each pupil’s work in relation to 
This is, to be sure, a dificult and subjective process. 


3 ap Pelion shows, however, that the traditional method, 
Sa eet items as test averages and class recitations, 1S not 


“ore accurate or objective. At least here the element of competi- 


fon in learning is removed and each pupil is encouraged to do 
the best of which he is capable. 


center space. At the entrance to 
a a cabinet has been placed. Here are the standard 
ži on pee ot tubes, beakers, tripods, burners. Students 
a M need and return the materials when their experi- 
tained from ao pisted. Special apparatus and chemicals are 
i e teacher or the laboratory assistant. 
fonts IS close to an ideal arran 
&S are introd ; 
the uced if there 


4 
0 . 
Nolifcatione. “very day, this method 


UBRAR 

y. 

S r library was built slo 
were ada. nd in every de 

0 from th ded from the de part 

Books racs, the schoo] libra partme 


can be used with suitable 


wly from various sources. 
ment were the beginning, 
nt library and on extended 
ome were specially purchased. 


rt and their c 


eal of we 
hi + 
Ondition deteriorates 


e Ontent 


Was varied, including these: 
useful for the difference in point 
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HIGH PO INTs 

of view and emphasis from their own arch 

General college chemistry texts 

Advanced chemistry texts, such as organic 
chemistry 


grICULU in, This period is perhaps more 


trol 


The help he can give at this 













et O 
“into OMP cher than £ 
f i oe ve help actively: 
High school and college texts in biolo , phys} k tural P alone. 
Laboratory manuals, as many as possible eee oa bs 3 io let them foolish to claim that 
ments © ideas for | LISHED. It would be fo i teaching 
History of chemistry and of science in general ACCOMP to all the problems of chemistry E hes 
Collateral books, like Verne’s Mysterious Islang js an ia There are still pupils who loaf, w 
4 istry " 
pd of chem 


Pamphlet and periodical files to the limit of their capacities. 
Pupils sign for books they borrow, one 


3 Physical, and 


"Enp t work : know more 
upil act 1. g ime, who do no he o ortunity to OW 
for a week or longer. Most books are used during ne i libr is is true. The teacher ot he has ihe time to spend with 
but some pupils borrow them for Overnight use. SS Perig rely who these pupils are, an 


. ing them to further effort and giving 
‘bean ndiidually, stia pe hopelessly far behind in a traditional 
ROLE OF THE TEACHER. A far closet relation between ip) bP Pupils who wou! vm speed and acquire a new and im- 
teacher and the individual pupil is possible—perhaps even ine. ‘diss can work at = = eni ahea aneis hid hai 
table. Teaching is on an individual basis. A pupil who come p| portant feeling of a = ai an ener problems because 
the teacher for help really wants it; his questions come from} 1! the on P e à m also work at their own speed and on 
need to understand, to solve the problem he has selected Tk k higher = | y | 
teacher does not of e; always was for the POP A on | From the teacher this method requires constant attention and 
him; by watching, by making inquities a a ‘on ilertness, the full exercise of his understanding and skill—and 
who needs help and he is able to offer it when ee. ro mids} 1 £4 deal of work. To the teacher it offers the unique feeling 
ow (a: pe = js hor La BRSWEE QUESUOMs, of satisfaction characteristic of creative work of any kind. 
stimulates, r op 
_ The key to the success of this method Sr pipir pi | 
tion. Pupils accustomed to the more rigi d repa. 
cedures of the traditional classroom find the freedom and!" , | 


a i <- own leai | MNR 
bility of making their own decisions and doing eee pabel 
a startling change. Hence it is not game a 7 | 
in the first week of the term. The teacher De, and labor i 
familiar techniques of recitation, aes veri J ma an te foreword to Mn gy TEDGMENT 
work, introducing the idea gradually. During and Ph De® Course 


Rudin’s arti } } 
> H C tticle on Field Biolopy— 
tiog he phl ig Oe Meare? P to Me, Marte L230), the credit given 
mi in the Contributions that eie pro a ently 
ton, Ty Carly develo ment Cch Of these two very able teach 
editors are Bae, id g- 


he Course d : 
PPY to make this acknowleden a ie cacag 


is directed toward the methods by which oe 
are acquired. Throughout, opportunities a "he freed 
are seized, for if the pupils do not si oak. 
sponsibility, the method will obviously n- eon tel 

It will bear repeating that once the mp k smn ducing 
teacher must permit them a period of = o time, Of 
many will appear to be floundering, ji leaming: : o 
indecision. This is part of the argc th 
steps in too soon or with too much ass 
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Preparing for the Writ k 
for Higher License — Examingy, 
! 


JACK GROSSMAN 
Dodge Vocational High Schoo] 


We are often prone to remark that man of o 
know how to study. In fact, most instructors f m; 
room periods to an attempt to guide their charges 
upon the learning processes. We outline the varioy 
quired, describe the physical atmosphere under a 
flourishes, emphasize the scientific attitude toward pro a leann f 
and list the minutiae which aid effective concentration 

With an awareness of the best methods of studyin A 
paring our students for examinations, it would Pt = 
principle of transfer of training would dictate our own i> H 
fective actions when we become involved in the matter e el 
paring ourselves for higher license. Is this, however, neces 
true? Do we, for example, map out for ourselves a care i 
charted route, complete with time table and road signs? Dove} 
make provision for the avoidance of detours along the difatf. 
path? Or, do we, haphazardly, borrow study notes from oes}, 
on the assumption that the mastery of these tomes will automi f 
ally qualify us for a successful grade in our examination? =| 

Do we, perhaps, become entrapped by the canard of ie 
promotion examination for its “experience” value, with litte’ 

i i ttempt? If s$) 
no expectation of passing the test on the first attemp eii 
our attitude, we shall certainly be the recipients of a 
but it may very well be of an extremely unhappy e ia 
probably, be unsuccessful in the examination ei me whet 
to be) and shall succeed in setting up a menta where HSE] 
reach, once again, the portion of the rro S the t 
adequate preparation first caused our downfa the falseh? ith 
of our skill subjects, we are rapidly ce -acorreet PO 
‘practice makes perfect,” for we are aware a ach pe : 
makes for constant error rather than for pe study, 52 eh 
failing an examination because of epee failure ” gh 
only the psychological disadvantage of = tions 6a” A i ah 
quent examinations. Higher license — wholehe g 
in one attempt, by individuals who will e al a 
a planned attack on the test and who wi” | 


ow soi 
è to the P 
for the myriad elements which must enter 10 
30 


Material tel 
“Tt. 


— 


2 





ooh i ite possible for well-qua 


par 

ust eriences» EOE, l 

jon P i oroughgoing» uip us for the written por- 
by th n can best equip 







, Paration for the ex 


i ne as The reader, of ¢ 
| cerned aptations so far as h 





pePARATION lified persons to fail 


is end, we 
í fate and, to this " 
ours e vagaries of examina- 
: jos through jar! = good fortune during ro he an 
pot discount = > ; we should, however, nu B° 
ef 


systematic preparation. 


pe of P pn? It seems to the writer that this prepara- 
aminats 


joof i “vided into the following sections: 
ton can 


A. Long-Range Activities (1-5 years) 
1. Essential Activities 
2. Important Activities 
3, Helpful Activities 
B. Short-Range Preparation (less than 1 year) 
C. Preparation Immediately Preceding the Examination 
1, The Day Preceding 
2. Examination Day 


D. Writing the Examination Paper 


A discussion of each of the for 


egoing is predicated upon pre- 
amination for d ae 


First Assistant in Stenography 
Ourse, will be able to make his 
is own field of specialization is 


Long-Ran 
ge Preparation (1-5 
IAL ACTIVITIES Years) 
‘i Tite to h 
| Litem en ’ the Board à 
dul: f of Examine 
“ations fo © examination an § for a statement of the re- 
| es ~ f Study and review It necessary, submit your 
Bibili colle ge . 
Xan: YY te ui and/or in-Seryi 
cane ado ar Ot lated to mea 
a Ow , 
tae basic back edge of possible 
detscorg jn eround texts i 
‘Mpo our sub 


ject and related 
© marginal Notations, 


3] 


in 
ant Passages, Mak 
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ier p 
4. Read subject and general periodicals + 


5. Study carefully the results of subject. 
surveys conducted in and out of the city, Isct-Matter and Beery 

6. Teach a planned, varied program calculated + 
having taught all grades of work by examination i Sute yy 
become a specialist in one grade alone. Compa y 
course of study with that set forth in state and ci 

7. Join associations and participate actively in 

8. Attend professional meetings and participat 

9. Take advantage of every opportunity to d 
chairman, or other colleagues, matters of profess 

10. Study the elements of 
practice daily. 

11. Under the supervision of your chairman, observe othe 
teachers. Discuss the lessons with them and with him. 

12. Read and record systematically the latest experimentation 
and research in your subject field. 

13. Examine all textbooks in your subject field. Be familia 
with their strengths and weaknesses. 

14. Study the applications of the democratic approach to you 
subject area. In what ways can we learn from the opinions 0 
students, teachers, parents, businessmen, and others? m 

15. Secure all courses of study and syllabi in your field an 
completely familiar with them. 

16. Develop your own philosophy concerning: 

a. Selection of students to pursue the stu 
ject field. 
b. Homogeneous versus heterogeneous pam 
c. Failure versus non-failure in your subject. 
d. Methods of handling the slow learnet. 
. Annual versus semiannual promotion. —— , jit? 
€ u ; ch in 

17. Make an exhaustive list of the ways 1n W 

differences can be catered to in your field. 


OINTS 


- Do, 
fe your ș cl 
ty syllabi, 
their affairs, 


tonal interes 


dy of your sub 


IMPORTANT ACTIVITIES 


1. In order to secure varied experience, 5 
as many different school capacities as possiD™, 
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4 oNAL nt Bu 
arch | MoT! Pl aceme 
egularly, 2951) | R fice, 


we A 
e A | son as though 1 
© An discussion, | each each les 


1Scuss With your 


good questioning and put them ink | 


ing of pup is l 


as m 
| Q A any ro ; 
Nake op Weve P š f esstonal 


| wt 
im 


pREPARATION Administrative Office, 


Attendance 

zati Supply Room, 
en wd Equipment, Grade 
unch Room, Patrol Squads, Honor 


reau, 
ap 

nite Gui General Org ; 
| ok Paion, Maintenance & 
i cn School Publication, 

| A loves 





— 


| i u have per- 
society: ossional articles on experiments yo P 
2, Write P ro} ems deserving of attention. 


i formed or on e anom putts and make every attempt to 


Construct M° were your classroom teaching test. 


Improve your own daily lesson plans by making notations on them 
mpr 


| le improvements. l 
i ji aiai list of all visual aids available in your 
feld and the manner in which they may be best utilized. 


5. Make an exhaustive list of all tests (prognostic, diagnostic, 
| achievement) available in your field. Examine actual copies of 
- the tests together with instructional manuals accompanying them. 
Administer the tests to someone or take them yourself so that 
| Jour knowledge of the tests will not be merely academic. 


6. Study the physical facilities of your school and of other 
Sui, particularly as they relate to your subject-matter field. 
Prepared to indicate how these facilities might be improved 


and what repres i i ; 
presents an ideal classroom in your subject area. 


E i ; 

trough all e ie chairman’s files and systematically read 
ote particula "pondenee, “Sports, or records of experiments 

y the types of records which your chairman keeps 


0 students teach 
ers, the d 
h tudy with your “partment, and the school. 


3 vop on chairman the construction of programs. 
= and sup wh t chairman the Ordering of textbooks equip- 
ad their 7 With your chairm 
an “ 
U Joi "Oper “Xpenditure. the funds available to the school 


t, so Committees a ‘ 
l n > inroad S you have time for. 


Se your Cnerpies ; : 
. es In be 
i Nduct stud; your available “im this connection as tó 
"Sued ii to les o th i me, 
n C re 
-Sq Bh schoo) “ections 


of ; 
Y the alumni to Courses of 


guid 
mce Practices of your school 
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14. Offer constructive written SUR LCStiONS Concer: arch, y 
effective operation of your department and school, "8 the m 

15. Volunteer to give demonstration lessons at h 
conferences or at professional meetings and lear “Patten 
actions of the observers. n from the te 

16. Conduct grade-leader conferences. 

z + maiga ae i par apa erene Presentation 

. Prepare carefully formal examinations in each «v. 

your field. | Subject j 

19. Examine critically tests constructed by others. 

20. Compile an exhaustive list of extracurricular or co.r,,: 
lar activities which might be carried on in your field. er 

21. Learn the procedure for ordering, maintaining inventor 
and repairing machines and equipment. "a 

22. Make an exhaustive list of in- and out-of-school awan, 
available in your subject area. 

23. Study discipline problems in your school. 

24. Read systematically the school news contained in loc 
newspapers. 


HELPFUL ACTIVITIES 


1. Attend Parent-Teachers Association meetings to leam th 
viewpoint of parents. = 
2. Visit a Board of Education meeting to acquaint you 

with the procedures used. 
3. Visit evening schools to observe t 
subject area is taught to adults. ot 
4, Participate in the administration of out-of-school cor sad 
5. Learn the regulations for conducting students 0 
excursions, 
6. Determine what, if any, scholarships are 
dents in your subject field. A oe aceti” 
7. Study the possibilities of socialized-recitation p y 
the classrooms of your subject specialization. ow wok 0 
8. Visit a feeding junior high school to mee ` adolesce" y j 
there fits into the total picture of education ©” cal colleg": a” 
9, Learn the requirements for admission tO ents W w 
business schools. Be in a position to advise stu 
continue with specialized work in the field. 
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ARATION ional meetin 
a = mission tO attend an occasional me 8 
er 


pR? secure P~. a his assistants. 
is j with his assista 1 class of repeaters in 


U. ; 
ouf teaching OF i Ei 
el Peach or -p p beon ial learning additional methods 

wi 


ç 
mining slow students 


ss than 1 year) 


ion (le 
Range Preparation ( í 
mer ed in answering all edu- 


dy a list of mnemonics to be us 


1, Study 
cational €852) aie accepted “bible” of principles and prac- 


2, Study wl Sieci area, and use it as an additional guide in 


tices in your i 
cational essay questions. 

a x ceil pal g course and do all of the as- 
signed work in the course. While candidates have passed ex- 
minations without pursuing coaching courses, it is indisputable 
that enrollment forces study and that much may be gained by 
+ interchange of opinions which takes place in such an atmos- 
phere, | 


4. If you do not pursue a coaching course, arrange to secure 
appropriate notes and study them. 


». Attend a study group with a princi i 
incipal or fi 
Jour school or at a neighboring dhadi. j a SS: ai 


» LO ° 
lal. m a study group with other candidates and attend regu- 


1. Reread ; 
es i i texts studied in long-range preparation 
AE scored passages and marginal notations only. 


„Atter readin 
nstruct broad and/or 


x) -Cung periodicals or texts, co 
aside, and attempt after the passage 


Cae i CEDIN 
“ded £ 1 one f 
a old i 
t the Writte i hl = p n “allow 
wor te ng materials 


or 
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hree Feral a “CH POIN a 
Two or three fountain pens (excellent ball pa; ch, 
Two or three lites! pencils Point Preferreg) IIN) 
Bottle of ink 

Blotter 

Eraser 

Ruler 

Stapling machine 

Staples 

Paper clips 

Moleskin 


EXAMINATION DAY 


1. Leave ample traveling time to assure arriva] on time 

2. Do not continue to study right up to the time of the q, 
amination unless you are so mentally constituted as to do y 
without a feeling of last-minute panic. 

3. Choose a comfortable examinati 
windows (depending upon your preference). Do not sit too cog 
to a hot radiator or too close to bright sunlight. Sitting in a mar 
ginal row may enable you to place next to you a movable chir 
for your excess supplies. 

4. Place all of your supplies in a readily accessible place. 

5. Secure from the proctor as large a batch of official yellow 
examination Papers as she will permit you to have and, a 
permits, write quickly your heading and page numbers on as 
Papers as possible. 


Writing the Examination Paper ving, past 
1. If your fingers become irritated from constant poe 

a small piece of moleskin around the first joint 5 forehan 
finger of your writing hand. Experiment with this b€ 7 
be certain that the procedure is comfortable for Y amina jon P 
2. Spend the first two or three minutes of the pe 
working out a time schedule for answering each 4 „ide 
termine this schedule as follows: tions and an 
a. Add all of the credits assigned to all on quotie? : 
by the number of minutes available for the test. estion $ A j8 
represent the number of minutes each point © T yt 
If the quotient were 1.8, a ten-credit question be d 


a 
minutes, and a twenty-five credit question WO 
minutes, 


tion. 
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ONAY paras? u should be finished with Ques 


an a EO xclude from your 
i in in step a above to exc’! 
al 2, 3, etc. rune for correction of English, assembling 
: time 
ike. P 
of paper» a Question 1 when you have reached 
Stop . 


: uestion to 
cre whether Or not you have answered the q 
allotte ? 


tisfaction. 
j= ——— the entire question paper SO that your sub 
3, Rea 


ious mind may be grappling with ne other than the 
Ser ee aikiel Gak may be engaged in answering. . 
one with wht sine to answer a specific question, read it at least 
Bm etre key words or thoughts which seem to you to 
pi“ A your mnemonics in answering each question to de- 
termine in what way each phase can be applied to the question 
being answered. 

6. If, as you are writing one thought, another comes to you, 
jot the latter down immediately in very brief form on scrap paper 
and incorporate it later. 

7. Do not elaborate unduly on any individual point in the 
answer, It is probably to the advantage of the candidate to indi- 


cate ten different specifics in his answer than to dwell upon two 
or three specifics at length. 


8. Write quickly but be certai +» ; i 
; ain to dot i’s, cr 
e endings ot worde, oss t's, and finish 


ermits, befor € 


promot! 


» It time i è 
e certain that you leave a question reread it to 


facet of jg tt YOu have not misinterpreted it or omitted some 
10. Stap] 
that th P'e or clip together answer 


€y wil 
lf ș , € easy to assembl : 
dsk, of o 2ailable, rho ji 


th i. Dona o Perhaps on the 

em | tase words t r 

correctio, Wkly and definite agd ak = —_ 
dli » iseldly, the neede 

Tight sper st ate confide l 

Witten Er à small portion apaa written- 

Unable i Blish in 


, English prowess 
completi the time all p Eir 
Rains p OMplete Pleting 


otted for correctio £ 
those question i s 
S t S which you we 
Pi e satisfaction. If insufficient time 
Paper, it js Probably best to ignore 
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the first five or six pages since these wer arch 


best attention to English accuracy and 

Let us now turn to the problem of tyi 
loose ends to be found in the foregoing, Referen 
to texts, periodicals, and mnemonics. The wr 
the utmost consideration be given to t sT 
it is his belief that the proper application of these rtd sing 


@ + 
Penmanshj p. With Yoy 
tying together SO 
ce h eg the 
h iter su e N 
e mnemoni S tha 


Mn 


virtually all educational questions should result ta steals Q 
complishment together with the discarding of the Ccessful a. 


procedure of outlining (on examination time) answe 


situations. 


time-wags ? 
ES tO Problem 


Texts? 


Methodology 
Yoakum, Methods of ja 
‘al 


Blair, Diagnostic and Reme 
Teaching in Secondary Schools 

Mursell, Successful Teaching 

Curriculum 

Leonard, Secondary School Curri- 
culum 

Spears, The Emerging High 
School Curriculum and Its 
Direction 


Tests and Measurements 


Greene, Jorgensen, and Gerbe- 
rich, Measurement and Evalua- 
tion in the Secondary School 

Haynes, Broom, Hardaway, Tests 
and Measurements in Business 
Education 


` Supervision 
Barr, Burton, Bruckner, Super- 
vision 
Tead, The Art of Leadership 
Democracy 
Strengthening Democracy 
A publication of the Board of 
Education, New York City 





bus 
licable only 2 sib) 
*While some of these items are directly App ful io mos 
education, they exemplify the type of mater us 
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Psychology of Adolescence 


Zachry and Lighty, Emotion anj 
Conduct in Adolescence 


Administration and Organization 
Douglass, Organization and Ad- 
ministration of the Seconday 
Schools 
Edmonson, Roemer, Bacon, The 
Administration of the Modern 
Secondary School 


Experimental Procedures 
Haynes and Humphrey, 


Applied to Business E 


shol: 
Good, Barr, Scates, The Me 


ology of Educational Rete 


Philosophy - 
Washburne, A Livin 
of Education 


g Philot”! 


Guidance dW 
Williamson, How 
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LP. 
ponoTION Periodicals and Yearbooks 


rican Business Education 
e 


heet 

ie Balance Education World 

? Business TRAP henn 
T isaphone Education 


Edison Voice-Writing Educator 


iter s 
et of ses ase 


sman s Journa 
Te. E. I Forum 


] inks 0g 
SP ana of Educational $ ociology 


The Phi Delta Kappan 
School Life 


C. E. A. Yearbooks 
E. B. T. A. Yearbooks 


Mnemonics 


Methods Curriculum 

Objectives Administration 

Pupils Textbooks, Equipment, Supplies, 
Funds 


Building—Physical facilities 
Extracurricular activities 
Records 

Guidance 


Fics 
tticulation & Integrati 
Teachers — 


Testing Program 


Methods 
Motivation devices 
mied Presentation 
pres of assignment 
‘On plans 

Uestionin 

UPErVise 

Groupin study 
S 

Physica agement 
ana 
ihting Sement 
eatin 


entilati 
Floors on 


Posters 
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Systematized routines arch 


Homework assignment and collection 
Attendance check-up 
Distribution of supplies 
Maintenance of machines and equipment 
Prompt start 
Use and cleaning of blackboard 
Questioning procedure 
Visual aids 
Individual differences 


Objectives 


Habits, attitudes, skills, knowledges, interests 
Clear and definite standards—publicized 
Uniform promotion standards ys. differentiation 


Pupils 


Individual differences—adaptation of courses to meet ability 
Examination and location of new pupils 

Consultation with individual pupils 

Follow-up of failures or two grades of subject 

Transfers among classes—minimized 

Special tests for diagnostic purposes 

Special coaching classes 

Chairman’s classes 

Physical facilities available 

Records kept 


Extracurricular and curricular activities 
Scholarships 


Curriculum 


Child-centered curriculum—individual differences _ 
Trends: correlated, fused, broad-fields, core, expe! 
Electives 

New material 

Adaptation into groups 

Modification of rate 

Check against business practices 


Administration 


Adviser to principal—cabinet l d 
Assignment of teachers—preferences considere 
Selection of new teachers 
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be 
AL PREPARATION 


reports of teachers 
Sessions 
scheduling 


poks, Equipment, Supplies, Funds 
OOK; 


books: |, 
Ten ection: criteria 


i bering 
ing, inventorying, num is 
Se hon and collection by recitation classes 
Datribation—summer school (T 
General care of supplies and books in ofice 


Tex! 


Loss prevented 
Circulation and maximum use insured 


Display . 
Funds: lost book, special activity, supplies and books, machines 


Community 


Business 
Parent-Teachers Association 
Pedagogical groups and associations 


m of Education—book committee, subject matter conferences 
oard of Examiners—testing 


Board of Regents—conferences, exams, marking, results 
cums, libraries, theatres 
Visiting teachers 


ult education 
Publicity 


pecial celebrati 
ons 
eeks, dave > 2nd contests 
Ontests 
ames, Meet 
Excursions s Beld days 
jpeants 
iC agenci , 
p ni “Advisory committee 
UeMent ’ 


Arion) ° 
On ang Inte py ati 
tticy] ton . 

Atticus On With 
ulatig ~a Other r 
n ade . 
Eltion hi $ Other ee ai a 
“ation of duplic Subjects wantin 
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Teachers 


Tests and Measurements 


Uniform exams 
Formal exams 
Experiments 
Periodic survey 
Diagnostic work 


Experimentation and Research 


Encouraged 
Departures in curricula 
School or out-of-school 


Professional Advancement 


Stimulate discussion of new 
ideas 

Professional reading program 

Guide in professional study for 
promotion 

Special reports by teacher, 
chairman 

Texts, articles written 

Taking and offering in-service 
courses 

Professional association mem- 
bership 

Discuss matters of wide pro- 
fessional interest (science, 
literature) 

Informal chats with teachers 
(programming arrange- 
ments ) 

Rotation of grades (teacher 
versatility) 

Rotation of assignments (ad- 
ministrative ability) 

Delegation of responsibility 


Instructional Materials 
Textbook 
Visual aids 
General supplies 
Mimeographed materials 
(official bulletins) 
Professional library 





Demonstration, 4 
tion n 


0 
on dle 
Merih Stan dardized tests 
Demonstration lise Objective 5 
Model lesson i prognostic apers themselves 
Intervisitati an Analysis of test PAP 
advisory a p Tan i P tes of grades i es of classes 
ay a stl by teachers of results, test, explanations, typ , 
[ ; 
Conferences future tests 
Individual Diagnostic approa 
Grade = Analytical studies 
Departmental 
Coemi Building—Physical Facilities 
Pre-lesson | Placement of rooms of department 
Post-lesson Care of rooms 
Bulletin boards 
Curriculum | Decorations 


Grade leaders E 

Syllabi, courses of study (it | Eiracurricular Activities 
quate teaching programs Clubs 

Committee method -Typing—clementary, speed 

Texts orthand—elementary, 


vrotthand newspaper [Si special (legal, language, medical) 
PY achine 
Supervision Mi 
a (os Scie dlh or squad 
and inform Secretary's eke e the school 
Personal conferen “he and id problems of office nature 
rts o ped 2 les 
en oints capitalist Spec pt ations 
or a Tou „hibits 
i a Tatoris d Excursions 
. teparinp p Caching of 
g teachers 1 er Iter scholarshi i by good students 
‘ ‘te e etit; ns 
Social soli arty aches fet special Hon within Stade of work 
Praise superi r te t six Weeks &toups for coaching or slow a. 
Esprit de corps Record, Stoups or failing— 


o 
f 
Dem y tt a 
i s fO | gs Port 
akin dass ad | Tea) ON ob i 
w Pacher “cher activi ations 


| Cs, COnfe 
t s 
| ence, committee, extracurricular 
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Class achievement NTS Mare 
Personal information ki 
License and date of appointment 
Professional and educational 
Programs and assignments 






pARATION npp ining one’s 
gM a One would be justified in a mai be 
‘i ; aT terests to determine which 1 
‘es and 10 


cities ee 
own capa 4 which ignore 


achieve 
Ment and activities sed oise ind 
tres nould likewise 


that passing the written 


erstand clearly ‘but the first of a 


' ; ination is 

Pupils Wes higher license pone onë iti gainsay the fact 
pr tude and prognostic taste zm formidable hurdles. ee itten examination score may 
Achievement tests series of tort, of a creditable wri ates uf u gi 
Mid-terms, finals, regents that the ri effect over the subsequent activities 
Class records—list students in class with Various dat patribute 4 halo 
Special activities of students “A 


Awards 
Specialized skills and interests—questionnaires of 


School Records 


ination i license 
didate. ` n. Preparing for any examination 1s no 
on: Preparing 
One rs i ofa one-sided or warped outlook on = 
P Ts al of life. It would be far more desirable to om1 
im 


ted and to engage in the normal, 

i me of the preparation sugges j — 

oe — „a pleasantries which make life worth while — -" 
Number of classes per grade merse oneself completely in scholastic preparation. ~ a k 
Machine record and inventory - itis once again suggested that preparation for higher license be a 


Regents results gradual, long-range affair calculated to assure complete readiness 


Summer school results without encouraging onesidedness. 
Experiments and research 


Record of departmental activities 
Clubs, assembly programs 
Reports of observations Nes 
Conferences: agenda, minutes, and programs 

Substitute teachers list ‘al activities 
Funds, books, machines, supplies, lost books, spec! 
Awards 


Personal interes 


Mig EDUCATION PAYS 
au H. Griffith, f i : 
akr n: “Education still ta national commander of the American 


Cuküoes i p pays unless you settle down to be an edu- 
i Hoke, 
Prognosis—Aptitude testing (Rollinson, Turse, 
Detroit) a 
Selection—criteria used ship 1¢° Le 
Grouping—Engplish, IQ, reading score, past scholar aliens 
Diverting to other courses F 
Training of students—what courses use wie Wines BASIC ENGLISH 
rate a igs ddmirers CPMEILL is an enthusi 
Behavior and discipline of students i “i t Uaf had the ig Er for Basic English, certain 


e 


Us Nate] i ` < g some f z 
Conclusion became Phrase; I hae Basic English has of his war speeches 


m 
asih in © noth; certain limitations: 
sts that prep omy vate T {‘2%slation ; wpe to offer but bloo ee ge Ta the 
If a reading of the foregoing w write! has all ry “Ye-wash » ave nothing to o ? ears 
higher license may be an arduous task, cces y 0 


ffer but red liquid, 


—Carref x 
ave > n our (Paris). 
He also ventures the statement that many ri ed 0 
supervisory examinations without having | 
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Formulating a Workin 


Business Education | g Philosopy, } 


I. DAVID SATLOW 
Thomas Jefferson High Schoo] 


Partly the philosophy of business education is th 
cation. The other part is a recognition of the k at of al e 
subjects as media for the development of aek mi Of busi 
who can think clearly, who are econo x 


micall k Seful Pi 
who contribute to the well-being of the -suficien ys 


community, 


BUSINESS EDUCATION DEFINED. B 
segment of education. It is that phase o 
with the development of economic under 
working skills in the recordative, commu 


usiness education i 

f education Which de 
standings, attitudes, an 
Nicative, and distributi 


phases of business activity. It enables one to participate inte. ! 


ligently in the life of the community as a producer, employee o 
a producer, or as a consumer. We do not train bookkeepers, stew 
graphers, or salespeople per se. We do train human beings, Ted 
nical training alone can be given far more rapidly in an inteni 
course at a private business school. 


In terms of subject area, the following are generally recogni | 


as falling within the province of business education: bookie 
stenography, typewriting, junior business training, aac ae 
metic, business law, merchandising, salesmanship, retat m 
machines, secretarial practice, record keeping, and ore - 
Economics is not included; economic geography 15 1 

zone. 


g js 20 
ABSENCE OF AN OFFICIAL PHILOSOPHY. Tras 1 
ficial philosophy of business education in our ee) all school 
is no central office issuing a philosophy to mib. ese 
commercial departments are expected to sub e nor © ud 
director of commercial subjects, but — kan eae if 
School Division imposes any philosophy of ws posts- ja 
first assistants when they are inducted into » ools i N i 
many philosophies operating in the different explore © pi 
City. It is the purpose of this discussion lati of 
factors that are to be considered in the a" 
phy of business education for our schoo!s- 
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very im ‘7 our culture, then 









f (2) i i O h y 


ducation should 
ounds, business CAUCAHON “© 
0 purely educationa’ usines as a social institution a 
n the H atas culture. If education 1s to oP an 1 its 
portant part © business education — orn 
w 
livin ‘. offerings to the pupils. Regardless O 
ot n the school’s offerings | views of aims—cultural trans- 
W ive take in the conllicltAg ic skills in the communica- 
side We the development of the basic SKI Sie wn, Thi di 
mission VS. five werd social arts; training 1n t in g VS. 
sve, computative, dards of ethical conduct; vocational preparation 
lopment of stan ‘ndividual—we are constrained to agree 
the socialization of the indivi S ‘ 
sa h upil activities and experiences identified with business 
yr: he realization of these objectives with the same 


iects help in t ( 
rak validity as activities and experiences in any other sub- 


ects. 
2. The community may reasonably look to the tax-supported 


_ secondary schools to provide it with well-rounded human beings 


who are trained for office and distributive occupations. With the 
requirement of compulsory attendance at school until the late 
teens, and with tax funds being used for the maintenance of 
com schools, the public can reasonably expect that pupils 

ose education ends with graduation from secondary school 


should be ready to earn their liveli s 

7 te of time and ener. pestitestel without any further ex- 
oes not foll , 

to end with joisa that all pupils whose formal education is 


Work, and in probl : 
On ysis “m-solving are basi 
Precedes the ater generalization; r ding 
o ? andin 


> Continuous interpretation 


A Are 
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elevates the study from the purely mechanic arch 1 npUCATION icula with specific sequences. 
4. A generalized form of business diia. wre 0 My pus! grst four are pe of various business sub- 

the general education of every high-school Ould 4, lp ess, 10° cists of a limite ber of units necessary for 

dl f hi lif “pil, ban, f fifth cons ; a pregate num 

nar ess OF lus life-goal or field of Specialization, Y Pa The give the pupil nal di loma. 

necessary to possess certain basic business knowlege il ade | it 2 with a genera P a five-way commercial curriculum 

in order to conduct the business phases of his life a, and skiy att out this pee Tenong to assétt, "Nol the same 

of success. For example, he will be called y On to ANY dep, ° desirable. It 1s n tep further and say, “Not the 

d "alle P kee a chet | becomes jj”: we must go a step —_— 

account; to understand the principles of insurance and a | riculum for all; lum for all business majors. . 

termine what types of policies best serve his Purposes tO de same business curricu em business subjects are as difficult as 

simple records of his earnings and of taxes withheld - hee | "e Some of the tech For too long a period have some of 

able to fill out a simple income t > ANd tof the older academic subjects. 


ou ue tax return; to under 
mentary principles governing his rights and obligation 
day contracts—to name but a few of the many busin 
of daily living. 


Stand ek, 
S IN even, 
ESS aspect 


i in high 

d program-committee members in hig 
the guidance rou deep tint if a pupil fails in academic 
shools proceeded on ed for commercial subjects. Such 
subjects, he should be programm ote Tine ee 
. i i idance is unsound educationally, nor 1s 1t conducive to prop 
The many basic knowledges and skills havin pine Sewalapment 
business phase of a person’s life should form a vital part ofte P i th aa intelligence quotient, a low arithmetic score, 
general background of all, whether they be doctors, teaches = iow reading score vil not succeed in stenography or 
artists, engineers, mechanics, or beauticians. At present, m | bookkeeping any more than he will in foreign languages or alge- 
adults are lacking in these significant basic knowledges and skills | ea For stenography, a background of technical English is neces- 
Many other adults have learned some of these basic knowledge sary; for bookkeeping, arithmetical skill and reasoning ability are 
and skills at great cost to themselves in actual life situation. 


j required; for typewriting, motor coordination and manual dex- 
Schools will become more intimately related to life when ty | tetity are important. The practice of programming into technical 


include more of these learnings in their offerings. A iota ys subjects pupils who fail in academic subjects—merely 
i ; . art of a pers cause they fail i iects— i 
— — eo would — of srn Pa ve ! aot | causes of Pe = ae subjects should be abandoned until 
general education ealing with business ac hig kind woull® | losophy is rap | ascertained. The dumping-ground phi- 
ships in the common life. Since a course of this 11 for efeit | and to their q © the personality of the pupils being “dumped” 
clude the aspects of business education needed by i al in W į presence of others fac’ Whose progress is impeded through the 
living in present-day civilization, it would - T ad pup | tis unfair to e incapable of pursuing the work with profit. 
with the Educational Policies Commission’s four br pips, ( | siderable wsiness community. The social waste is con- 
of education: (a) self-realization (b) human relations” l 


i The CO á 
economic efficiency, and (d) civic responsibility. „s should s ie load as oor pa partments should a 
5. Not all pupils preparing for business gpu cati ab i Pupils are fink d na g 
an identical type of business education. Dusine ne r a oe as s ould ; eb tich educational values of the other 
vast that no pupil can be programmed for all ars hant» po ph pa le l not be overlooked when we consider the less 
in the course of his stay at school. On the ot the f 


, Mmetciat i ermore, when these pupil i 
| 3 O 3 ii? f than depart pupils are assigned to 
pupils possess the interests and abilities a i e008 igt ething ‘nica nr i should be given subjects other 
suance of some of the business subjects. To 8 1d be™ pi | Erle Cerica . lal studies. Since subjects like record 


sie a A i ou ; ea SSS . Plactic i 
to individual differences among pupils, -r lee c ps | Ush spj tthmet T acrchandising, and salesmanship call 
curricula: (a) Bookkeeping, (b) Secretaria Ge | è ttadikona ooo nung, and technical-Eng- 
tributive Education, (d) Clerical Practice, an | ‘ommercial subjects, they are within 
48 
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ccept their full share of 
ot be the only ones to whom 
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the range of ability of these pupils and wij] į 
of success instead of overwhelming them with a 
tion. Our future citizens who will be Sales-peon}, © ff 
workers are entitled to an education that will n le a 
7. The school owes each pupil a sound ; es elt et 
and vocational guidance. Many of the pupils iret educa 
have been subjected to a system of “negative” mia BY shyy 
away from the college-preparatory course. They Mase 
their elementary-school teachers into the com mercial direc 
cause they did not possess the ability to pursue the aca 
successfully. This manifestly is unsound educational. Coury 
and should be remedied by a system of educational oui ae 
will consider the pupils’ interests and abilities and relate 
the requirements of the subjects offered at high school. ug 
tion, vocational guidance should be provided to indicate busing 
(as well as other) careers open to young people, 
limitations in these careers, qualifications for e 


feelin 


ted 
COUrse be 


Z > 
FF 


ntrance into ty 


several fields of employment in business. All this should be po 
vided as part of the high-school course, and early enough int 


course to effect a decision with no loss of time and no wasted 
educational effort for the pupil. i 
In a program of this kind, it is expected that business e 
would make a significant contribution in the form of a 4 
data based u rsonal experience and contact with the 
pon personal exp 
of business. oro antl g” 
8. Technical business education should continue S ils ac 
ation. Since the knowledge and skills which the 2 h dius! 
in their technical business studies can be er ee aini f 
becomes necessary to provide opportunities m e pupi! is 
necessary learning outcomes until such time 45 it 
to enter upon business employment. —_— diploma witho w 
Far too many pupils obtain a commercial ” st year ” as 
ing had technical commercial work in oo in vs 
In fact, the bright pupil is often at a dim, she P yt j 
having completed her required commercia ently 0” j ; / 
commercial work in her senior year. os dul as° 
ployment she appears less efficient than he 
because of failure was obliged to con pj 
cial major subject through the senior year: perdial j 
A situation in which the absence of cO 
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possibilities anf 


tinue the reg" p 






JSINESS gDUCATION ——————— 
B tic common to many programs of commercial-course 
characteris senior year is indefensible. Whatever be the reason, 
pupils im is undesirable and should be eliminated. 
the on p” as possible, business-education majors should be 
; M with multiple skills. The vicissitudes of the business 
e r „re such that pupils, upon graduating, often find very little 
jemand in the employment market for office workers in the field 


' n which they specialized. Consequently preparation in two fields 


—a major and a minor—places the pupil in a hedging position 
upon graduation. If there is an overabundance of Stenographers, 
she can find employment as a bookkeeper; conversely, if there is 
an overabundance of bookkeepers, she can find employment as a 
stenographer. i 

Fven 3 normal times, if the graduate who is prepared in two 
allied fields obtains employment in one of these fields and finds 
that field not to her liking, she can readily turn to the other field 
for employment. Such opportunities, however, are not open to 
the person who was prepared for service in but one field. 

Furthermore, many of the small firms require the services of 
all-around office workers. This is another way of stating that the 
ak ple a high-school graduate who possesses multiple 
Fd = f ~ firm wants this type of worker either because it has 
7 lille a m or because each worker has to be able to assume 


ellow k i 
duria g peak-load — er during the absence of the other or 


dollar lowe i peant of view, man-hour losses in productivity, 
enefit payment axpayers money due to unemployment-insurance 
futility resulti S, and personality frustration due to the sense of 
be teduced į T from unemployment and unemployability will 

r skills nS Office workers are equipped with several 
occupatio p business education should furnish graduates with 
* Expect th ompetency on the beginner’s level. While we can- 
0 the io, ., „8faduate to compete with a person of experience 
Possessed of Ss reasonable to assume that the graduate will be 
ih tation ea table skills and that he will require very little 
Sta Jobs Perfor 'S Job. A concerted effort should be made to we 
tog 3 applied 4 at school reflect those of the business world. 


classrooms. in business should be adopted in business-educa- 
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Business is dynamic, ever changing as cond ch, 193 


sequently, business education should reflect ye c 
business scene. The teaching of account name 
business reports, business phraseology and form of di SS for, 
terial, and business procedures cannot be permitted Clated t 
static, but must ever be revised in the light of here temai 
practices. This calls for periodic surveys and job analyses usines 
business practices can also become part of the teacher's Curren 
trade through contacts with business advisory commie Si 
through a series of brief leaves to teachers for the specif and 
pose of acquiring current job experience. Failure by th C pur. 
to revise instructional materials in the light of current 
practices will produce a graduate who is a stranger in the 
world in which he hopes to play a significant role. 

11. Technical business education should provide the pupil wih 


hang, 
© chan es j 
S, busine Q 


© teacher 
business 
business 


generalized training in office skills. Technical business education 


presents many challenging situations in the underlying principles 
behind the recordative system of bookkeeping and the communica 
tive system of stenography. These underlying principles, rather 
than the demands of specialized fields of industry, should be the 
basis of instruction. To be specific, in bookkeeping the underlyig 
principles of debit and credit, journalizing, posting, and ee 
a trial balance are basic and common to all firms; the reo : 
peculiar to a bond house, insurance company, Of stockbroker 
firm are specialized applications of the basic principles, sod 
ormer should be taught; the latter cannot be undertaken 4 
but must be left to on-the-job orientation. hic dictation 
Similarly, general principles underlying stenogrer, all fis 
ind the use of short forms are basic and commo? - compat g 
lictation involving the technical terms used by 4 Pehe pasic Pm 
n a medical clinic are specialized applications © me eM 
iples. The former will provide the pupil wit ie basis fot . 
hurried recording of the spoken message 4° calls into Pi 
rate transcription. The latter type of ele the high 
pecialized vocabulary which we cannot er technical we 
upil to amass. Acquisition of the specialize he gradoa eg 
ary must be left to on-the-job orientation © » ecializ®? i H 
irtually impossible to equip the pupil with me a joym? 
al vocabularies of the many possible fields 9 
s far beyond the scope of business education: 


2 





CATION 
Dilemmas of Implementation . 
i. The Undifferentiated Ninth Year. In the ninth year of 
4 (ie, the first year of high school) pupils are pro- 
schooling t an undifferentiated curriculum. No technical educa- 
Po begu for anyone in the ninth year. Algebra and foreign 
tion an are not overlooked; these subjects may be part of the 
ant erentiated program, and serve as the basis for further non- 
commercial studies in the later terms. 5 
Commercial subjects are generally omitted from the ninth year, 
except for pupils whose record of attainment in the elementary 
school shows that they are weak in arithmetic. Such pupils are 
programmed for some form of commercial arithmetic, applied 
arithmetic, remedial arithmetic, or arithmetic for daily living. 
Upon completion of their arithmetic work, these pupils are des- 
tined for the commercial course. A number of the others who are 
permitted to make their election enter upon commercial studies 
after completing a year of algebra. 
Cannot the ninth year be both undifferentiated and differen- 
a oe to e extent that three of the subjects— 
at ro iira m hay science—are required of all pupils, 
mi n subject rae that the fourth subject may be 
purely on an ect a? This fourth subject would be taken 
pupil is to shift Ploratory basis. If at the end of the term, the 
Negat > tr inno field, very little loss will result. 
for technical ance. A number of the pupils programmed 
this work commerical work do not possess the ability to pursue 
os A pupil weak in math ics i TOF 
eeping on the thes athematics is programmed for book- 
ty that he will be weak in the abstract rea- 


Soning called for ; 
ase of ptogtammn = algebra and geometry. It is not so much a 


“Nd geomet ng the pupil into bookkeeping as out of algebra 
in bookkeepiy pupil of this kind is liable to be as a an 
hee Similar br in formal mathematics. 

uage js Ofte ian pupil who fails in the study of a foreign 

a Phy resents , shunted into the study of stenography. Steno- 

bea, Familiar many difficulties as does French, Spanish, or 

i. tO success ; rity with grammar, spelling, and punctuation are 

technica] Enol stenography; a pupil weak in the various phases 

Need in tra ish Will experience difficulty in learning short- 
ĉgative scribing it into an intelligible message. 

‘dance should be replaced by a system of positive 
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guidance! Let us be realistic $ (Ma h 
! —many of the bright Igy 
age for academic studies because they mar Pupils are. 
college at a later date and must not be , 
credits. This is the very procedure cp ing Bi i : 
lowed at the turn of the century. The various aie, that asf 
including the Fight-Year Study, have not left a A nP timen, 
their tracks. Apparently a greater degree of arti RS, aki 
*high school and college is still to be desired. Reori ri ey 
colleges is necessary: the entrance requirements om 
mitted to stay fixed and immutable, requiring as be per, 
into the confines of the educational Strait-jacket Er aduate to f 
A study of the socio-economic background of the indiy; 
. ; s l individ 
pupil as the basis for guidance should bring to light s ~~ 
significant data which would be of invaluable aid in ie i 
individual pupil’s program. ae 
3. Inadequacy of Background. Twen 
of bookkeeping and stenography was begun in the ninth year, 
Before long, however, a basic foundational course, known vati 
ously as junior business training, elementary business training, gn 
eral business science, or introduction to business, was introduced 
This course, together with one term of business arithmetic, wis 
offered in the ninth year to provide the commercial-course pupii 
with a basic background of business information and skills i 
the pursuance of technical commercial work. a 
The introduction of this orientation course in business i 
ninth year led to an upgrading of bookkeeping and vi Hig 
into the tenth year. About ten years ago, by order 0 ç tainig 
School Division, the year’s work in elementary lio a of bus! 
was telescoped into one term and supplemented by a 5 was OF 
ness arithmetic. Shortly thereafter business ga yndife 
pletely eliminated from the ninth year in favor oF 4 n 
tiated curriculum for all. iness edu 
While many first assistants and teachers of bus ess, OP a? 
look with favor on an introductory course in busin of super’ sl 
i l i : E 4 umber ov! 
experience difficulty in finding a significant n ction be P” 433 
and teachers who would suggest that such instru hy’, 
in the tenth year in lieu of bookkeeping an 


the 


d stenogr pt 
; ; tenog tl 5” int 
result of the retention of bookkeeping and steno ted, SY ye 


„ainat 
6 ° G elimin4 
tenth year, elementary business ang A not off 
may not be offered in the ninth year and ! 
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ath years kkeeping teachers believe that the basic busi- 
i a piike skills should be taught func- 
ness knowle T ation with bookkeeping. Yet they do not indicate 


Ete f 


ty-five years ago the study 





yCATION $$ 


jonally okkeeping syllabus should be modified to make pos- 
how 


ple the inclusion of the many ~~ knowledges and om here- 
2 oi subsumed under general business science and business 
arithmetic. muity. The desirability of conti in- 

4, Instructional Continuity. Ihe bility inuous in 
traction in a skill subject up to the point of graduation was 

inted out earlier in this discussion. Yet when we try to put this 
desirable theory into practice we are beset by many problems. 

A solution can be found in the upgrading of beginning techni- 
cal commercial work to the eleventh year, but that is manifestly 
unsound and unfair. Pupils who begin technical commercial train- 
ing in the eleventh year will under no circumstances be in a posi- 
tion to pursue more than two years’ study of their skill subjects, 
and two years’ study of a commercial subject is no more pro- 
ductive in business knowledges and skills than is two year’s study 
of mathematics, foreign language, or science in their particular 


— spheres, It is the difference between an amateur and an 


The unfair part l i — 
that the pupil P : of upgrading of technical business studies is 


o fails to pass the required four terms of steno- 
i 
=: ja bookkeeping during the Last two years at high school 
Not ag er ar of graduation. Since our high schools have 
Mentary Tybee the continuous-progress philosophy of the Ele- 
the cleo Vision, upg 
Pupil Nee year would work a hardship on the commercial-course 
a we are allowing no margin for failure. 

a consider the realities of the pupil's program for 
f k c ich often crowd out commercial studies from 

Other sa: “OMmercial-course pupil. 
w th an Problem to be vohaldered is that of the drop- 
; economic m cant number of pupils dropping out of school 
css dy of pots ate we justified in postponing the beginning 

P'S do sy bookkeeping and stenography to the eleventh year 

“tainty a Sug to the philosophy of economic competent 
` Marketa} 28 person of seventeen should be possess? 3 
able skills on a beginner’s level which wul m i 


flea 
© Senj 
0 

th 


e 
i Program 


Certaj 





tading of technical commercial studies to 
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eT 
her a self-supporting, self-resp ' 

Perhaps we might adapt the philosophy of healt j Comma 
the field of business education. Pupils are requi Ucatiy | 
health education every term they are at school! he to conti 
case of business education, commercial-course pile i 
required to continue some technica] commercial sh S should 
point of graduation. This suggestion can easily be fol UD to the 
many of our seniors who are often Programmed for me, With 
three major subjects. No doubt the current Business p F 04 
Survey by the State Education Department will shed some UCatio 
light on this problem. fut 

5. Unpredictability of the Employment Market In providi 
education in the office and distributive-trades occy 
not unmindful of the possibility th 
demand for workers toda : 
Yet we are seeking to train for the employment market of t | 
morrow largely on the basis of the needs of today. | 

General business conditions may be radically different; ea | 
under conditions of continuing prosperity, technological advares 
may reduce the need for office employees in the numbers in whid 
the schools are turning them out. Itis for this reason that ia 
in multiple skills is urged and that, in addition, due y 
should be given to the social, consumer, or personal-use v 
these subjects. l ; 

6. Prognosticating Success in Business -= sotal butt 
ironic that the largest city in the world, a city ase expend 
exceeds that of a number of foreign countries, W ates of sti 
for education exceed the total budgets of a = apply ins j 
should be ready to devote instructional up f ucation to Pi i 
tional funds toward giving technical aet unequpr® fy 
who are temperamentally unsuited or menta p the calif 
success in these subjects and for the practice 
which these subjects prepare. l 

To date, the dim rods devised for p! 
the technical business studies are very eo as doe in 
for. This entails expense, to the same 3 ant econo ue 
of a leaky roof, and is productive of signi impo! nt, - io 7 
of dollars and cents—and, what is more a of an P jing 

beings. The financial cost ©. resu 
salvaging human being “1 +4 econom 
this kind would be more than repaid in 


GH POINTs 
ecting member of p ly 


at conditions of Supply an 
y will not be those prevalent tomor, 


— 


It is rathet 


> 
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P ations, We are f 






TON aee 
pusINESS eat fairly reliable measuring instruments for prog- 
me in business subjects. l 
posticating an id boratory Course. Part of a well-rounded busi- 

q, Integrate alls for a series of experiential situations in an 
pess education en course. This would be a terminal course, in 
inte gei ‘she to be performed would simulate those of the 
which t e 
business eer A kind calls for an initial expenditure of vast 

Since a plan Seg office machines, it is continuously postponed. 
sums ee to the goals of education, how can we ignore the 
ie such equipment? We would not think of teaching chem- 
si without chemicals and laboratory equipment. We would not 
think of teaching biology without living specimens and micro- 
sopes. Nor would we think of teaching the principles of swim- 
ming without the use of a pool. Yet we are hoping to prepare fu- 
tue office employees without providing them with business-labora- 
tory experience of an integrating nature. 

8. Jurisdictional Disputes. Even after a 
a basic philosophy of business education 
in terms of the commerci 
to who should teach the 
desirable, Should elemen 
“Counting teacher or b 


greement is reached on 


and its implementation 
al curriculum, disagreement may arise as 


pupils some of the subjects deemed so 
tary business training be taught by an 


ticbe taught p y a secretarial teacher? Should the arithme- 
ould ae z pathematics teacher or by an accounting teacher? 
cretaria] teacher i a taught by an accounting teacher or by a 


A 

"fap Sur narrow subject interests and think in 
the nee of t “tare. What teachers are best equipped to meet 
should be the : teaching situation in any of these subjects? Those 
the Several rile Ople Placed in charge of the pupil experiences in 
ust b repeat, ur commonplace? Yes, indeed—but one which 
"il be conduci the Problem is to be solved in a manner that 

© © optimum pupil growth, 


N90) 


nat 2 "cine g AFTER-DINNER SPEAKER 
Y of Sigg e Successful à ine includes using 

ortening Stul after-dinner speaking includes 
—O. A. Battista, Everybody's Weekly. 
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Fable for Educators 
THE CASE OF THE RELUCTAN 


o, T MIG 
Indicating that some are born wanderers RANTS 


50 
lust, and some have wanderlust thrust upo ne ach 


i | n? em lve Vande 
_ Strange things are going on in our animal kingg ! 
sider, for example, the gaudy zebra. Who can 8COm, son, 
why his sartorial taste runs to the latest in chai ain Satisfactj 
And have you given any thought recently to n, “D8 appara 
Egyptian eels? When disposed to Parenthood th friends he 
staid citizens drop everything in the most irres on p Bener 
sabbaticals, and embark on four-thousa ponsibls t 


nd-mile cruises tothe ‘i 
ish Main. And only the other day—to cite a case close € Spa 


—I stopped to pass the time of day with Hae i 
nautilus. Wendell, I am grieved ri ni a beane hane 
tic. Even in this housing shortage, he insists on mal = 
yeat—can you imagine! “Build me more stately aa a | 
said. “Let each new temple, nobler than the last, shut me fm 
heaven with a dome more vast.” If he keeps on this way, hell 
putting all his income into rent. 

These are some of nature’s shrouded mysteries. But what at 
we to say of the darkest enigma of all, the stopgap bird, th 
melancholy migrant from the educational forests? | y 

As every schoolchippie knows, the stopgap bird (Ben 
Substituta) is perhaps the most unstable of all our feather’ E 
Teetering dangerously on an equivocal perch, he 1s at oe 
of every economic blast and budgetary storm. Te the et 
is by no means sure of his identity; for as fervently a tuts 
cational flock chiefs sometimes assure him that he # ost is 
bird, just as strenuously do they at other seasons Ins agi 
not. Confusing? Odder still is the fact that most ond of 0 
fowl native to the higher branches have, at one tonal top 
been stopgap birds. It’s a kind of dismal tran’ 
evolution. — n 

But to return to our joyless subject, 1t 1 se 


Á e ma 
that this uncertainty as to exactly what they 2 


is 

at all Si f 

qt 

disco™ 

es Ger pH 

gap birds, as a group, apprehensive and sangre O, ist a 
Truly their ordeal is abundantly strange. List, 


€ 
71 great num a g 
hearted and energetic, stopgaps flock in 8 


te $ takes P gig | 
to the academic groves. Invariably this 10 a ey head mm | 


before the autumnal equinox. Once arrived, 
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gE ON 


rABLE vat the bleak outlying fringe of the scholastic demesne— 
peir habita eren place where no tenure ever grows. It is a com- 
+ course, that the only enduring material for an aca- 
gnplace, © tenure; so, as you can conceive, the dwellings of the 
Jemic nest is are flimsy structures indeed. 

yi these peripheral tutors plunge into their work with 
f upos; and now follows a five months’ period of rela- 
est = uillity, an almost happy interlude when, unless he looks 
rly : one can distinguish between Bagholda Substituta and 
Asponta Regularia. Meanwhile, however, as week follows week, 
he skies darken over the somber preserves of the stopgaps. Then 
in February comes screaming out of the sullen skies the stormy 
sason of their migration. Blow, blow, thou winter wind! 

This in itself is noteworthy; for the stopgap is the only known 
feathered species, tutorial or otherwise, to take off for such an 
arduous flight when icicles hang by the wall and Dick the shep- 
iei blows his nail. Other birds, moreover, are often gay about 
= a dangrs i- residence, Storks look eagerly for- 
ma Ti. - i 2 the Egyptian slime; and white-bellied 

ags, wonder interestedly what changes 


have 


eee 2 lace along dear old Collins Avenue. 
en th the stopgaps! They are nature’s only reluctant migrants 
€ 80, they dep & ; 


all take w; art with lamentations; and although the 
of dittactedy oan they have no common destination, - in 
y thls way and that. Of recent years, however, more 


20d more hay 
e follow : ; i ; 
steppes and h ie m hae course deep into the industrial 


p aS menacin „~. ocen heard from again. This development 
o Ae s Kn silly; for although all alakod fowl 
"hs and desperat mas Saps will be needed grievously in six 
Plaintive 2. teported he several years, the only active counter- 
Many i ave been despondent headshakings and 
“awe Opgaps Ww 
| ict fom under Not go at all if their perches were not 
bese nt OF hea ro i feet. This is accordingly done, a spe- 
With wsitions,” 2 en woodsmen lopping off thousands of 
ite heathy and conas Called, every year. 
ne ; Seryj Š nn Ornithologists of the more humane 
j Deciee have been Hrbulent career of the unfriended stopgap 
aS such | Opeful Predictions from time to time that 


achieve extinction. Evolution, it is 
59 
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HIGH p0 


. > ‘ i IN 

thought, with a little legislative aid, can alvan, TS Ceng 5 Authors Meet the Teachers 

point where each new generation will hatch Mi © breed y Th MR. ADAMS HAS HIS SAY 

pointa Re gularia. Such an outcome is not entir l directi, a t 7 ‘ d nti-social perhaps even anti- 
conservationists point out; for it has alread Siy a dren 4b disillusioned, @ > 


itary, 
teaching flocks whose natural habitat is laser: come ie tyf aloof, sobta 


rarefied secondary heights, however, stopgaps a Bron À pman, end wrote about it under the title that is at once an 
tain seasons, adapting themselves the abo 


ici . Probabl 
futile, life challenge to the practicing pedagogue y 
calamitous environment. est way they Can ty thy i ty includes the word — te ve a-ha 
One thing leading to another, as it usual] wor sly banned from the textbook list of the schools 
means the whole story. Not long ago, at th 


y does this yen more ae 
at u . 
their monthly departmental conference had shone an 


wt tainly the most intellectual scion of the Adams 
mh 3 me bee he most surprised of all men to find that he 
t reached, | S 
pointed end, thirty-three glassy-eyed forest ranges Sat : 
district supervisor comment at length on a aurio n 


tad had much to say to those of us who inhabit the classrooms— 
nå 

ch us ph 
which has come to attend the doleful exodus of phenome 


ondary schools, at that. Yet a mere examination of the 
+ omni phon from The Education of Henry Adams 
! the stopgap biw 
It seems, the supervisor explained, that in their woodsmulh 


‘dds a tich haul of aphorisms to encourage—and to warn—the 
zeal, the headquarters position-choppers are hacking off a mnk 


thinking teacher of our day. a 
. We may start off encouraged, with a sense of our own vital im- 
of sturdy, moss-covered limbs along with shoots of recent gow. 


OWL portance, as We read, 
As a result, the astounded forest denizens are treated to the bia 


"The teacher affects eternity; he can never tell where his 
spectacle of habitually domiciled tutorial birds, all Appi) influence stops.” | 
Regularia, long unacclimated to the rigors of a nomadic life, | A short while later we commence to wonder how long we may 


shouldered out of their trees and thrust back into a quasi-mign}} safely be entrusted with that influence, for we note that 
existence. 


Adams reviewed his interesting, but to him rather 









r hog ee is more tiresome than a superannuated peda- 
“It’s pathetic,” the inspector averred, “to see the po fy weg 
fluttering bewilderedly from one tree to another in sear , to file that 


: cee yntidy. 
unoccupied academic perch. Besides,” he added, “it’s vat 


i. eeror or a legisl one away for use when we want to urge a 
S . velop 
Asked what was being done about this distressing de Pd 


ature to provi 
tment system For provide an adequate and humane re- 


us. 

a AS expressed ti — 
the inspector said that he felt reasonably certain tducation aa che and again his aversion to the type of 
would make a study of the problem some day. tt 


a one k the amassing of facts and information. 
ROWS 1s, in youth, of little moment; they know 
w how to learn.” 


in l S x . . 
Th ignorance $ n education is so astonishin g as the amount of 
E tren d t acc 


ps 
ical High 
FRANK M. KEGEL Brooklyn Technic ae: who kno 


iO he 4 toward a ais in the form of inert facts.” 
his q table t © emasculation of the “classics” so as to make 
‘Ibuke; ° the lowe ida 
g” a r ranks of the student body would dra 
BY-PRODUCTS 4 ot 


e di , i 
p ether erence is slight, to the influence of an author, 
foe si i i by five hundred readers or by five hundred 
Thep; ard a reach the five hundred, he reaches the 


tho 
ls usa 
| t tY tea nd. 


c 
“t may expect kinder treatment from the hands 
6l 
60 


” A e fon 
“Yes, stamp collecting is educational, said Oe o 
the visitor. “For instance, where is Hungary the you" =a 
Without looking up from his, semp, “t realy.” Pi: 
answered promptly, “Two pages 1n front OF TW ach 


y 


——————— 
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of the learned historian, but he will 
he reads, | 


il 
s, p shay My 
The study of history is useful to the phi, . Nt 
him his ignorance of women.” "torian bY tenn. 
He will do well to file for future use, both in “t 
room, the warning that and out of the 
“Practical politics consists in į nori i 
and that J STOTINE facts, 


“Knowledge of human nature is 
political education.” 


Some of us have banded together to pre 
to strive for that elusive will-o’-the-wisp, Steater prof 
power and influence. “Oh, well,” we have thought, : 


of us passes, he will take care of the rest of us,” 
such hopes a vain illusion: 


“A friend in power is a friend lost.” 

"Those who seek education in the paths of duty are dum 
deceived by the illusion that power in the hands of frienki 
an advantage to them.” 


NIGH POIs 
be brought 7 arch 


the beginning and al 


P in 
if only te 
Adams foy 


And so, perhaps, we decide to relax, to take it easy, and st) 


Adams brings us up short. 


“Nothing is easier, if a man wants it, than rest, proa 
as the grave.” . ote 
In rebellion, we determine that Adams has his aie ii 
too, for did he not end his monumental autobiography 
pathetically hopeful prophecy, 


uld fal 
“Perhaps some day—say 1938—. . - they WO? itt 


mi 
. o a e d re ard 
world that sensitive and timid natures coula teg 


a shudder.” 
LEONARD F. MANHEIM 


CNOA 


at! 
PROGRESS ve se : agl 
“ 0 , 
Later, Bob remarked to Uncle Eph, `I wel the ole Cd 
changes here in your day.” “Sure have, ag 
I bin against every single one of them: 
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te f 
pare for advanceny 


oh sot 
Andrew Jackson Hip 


Education in the News 
Forty Per Cent Democracy 
Jise” of the education industry is not as measurable 
ise 
“Merchan 


toes. Changes in an educational program do not 
, sack of Poe salt of guinea-pig investigations in some remote 
about as 


come A s Jaboratory. Our experiments in education (mostly addi- 
entist? subtractive, unfortunately) are conducted in a “business 
tive an 


s usual during alterations” atmosphere. This is some- 
oin on a 


bi like painting the kitchen while Mother is preparing dinner. 
tt cannot be otherwise. 


Because of such working conditions much of our uneasy evalu- 
€ 


on of what is going on in the schools leads to frustration. We 
i- not entirely sure of ourselves, only vaguely satisfied with our 


xademic pupils who enter college and equally uncertainly satis- 
fed with those at the other end of the educational yardstick who 


enter the skilled trades. But, Great Jehoshaphat, we are more than 
shy and trembling, 


confused, dazed, and genuinely alarmed re- 
garding the bulk of students who do not fit into either of these 
categories, good across-the- 


, : board American boys and gitls who are 

volved in a great squeeze and who comprise our drop-outs, our 

vilusioned, our despairing, our frightened, our defeated pupils. 

te me little or nothing for them; at least that is what 
l 7 ng educators of this country think. 

a i em is bothering secondary school educators now and 

vill ha, ue to do so unti 


e under » in the distant future, the curriculum 
a Sone a change radical enough to encompass in the 
ae manner All the Children 


t Youth ational Conference on Life-Adjustment 

+ Y Charles Y » the seriousness of the problem was pointed 

ady, ational Ed Yivester, Assistant Superintendent of Schools 

dtess. Ucation, Baltimore, Maryland, who said in an 
Cat; 

‘dat tonal educators h 


ave reco 
< a ip 
he m Or; Cet the nee 


gnized the importance of 
ds of all youth, but they as well as 

ing; Mitable | °4#Cators have done little to provide at- 
Iited, the p Chievable and effective education for the 
m1 ified nw uGered, disgusted, frustrated, low-ability, 
fe by Js and i } n our schools. To educate 20 percent 
oe occupation eT college and another 20 percent for 


$ #5 not compatible with the American 
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. a 
American j deal rch, I 
5 
a ; q 
r pn, o OSS-Sectioy 
can be educated "Of Jou, 
employn and hr 
ment and }; r 
d are willing and dete Fehon 
he 
d adequate education, i ed h 


way of life nor in accordance with 
poses. The 60 bercent representin 
in the United States must an 
to enter into remunerative 
if the educators of our lan 
provide for them proper an 
and facilities. Life-adjustment education is the inj, Slams 
bility of general and vocational education It hen "es bong 
enterprise which calls for Sym pathetic understan ay Peta 
judgment, intelligent planning, a meetin g of the Ng, Sound 
a willingness to face realit J in carrying forward hee and 
life-adjustment education for all” © Projecte 
Anybody Can Make a Curriculum! 

Contemporary thinking in the matter of Curriculum construct 
would have all agencies involved in the education of children- 
teachers, parents, community leaders, and the children themselves 
—participate in the making of a curriculum. This is very gol 
talk and sound philosophy although in practice agencies peripherd 
to the school play little or no role in actual curriculum-constructin 
procedures. | 

It seems to this writer that some clarification is seer g 
regard to the precise type of group participation that aiy 
We agree that all strata in the community should have 7 
shaping the curriculum in terms of making it an e A 
will serve the ideal ends of a democratic society. To e olig” 
however, shall such agencies share in the formation E me 
dictate the subject content of the curriculum, let e ssionali d 
Ology? It cannot be an equal share, else the an greatest x 
teachers and supervisors counts for little. By a7 _ been w 
tribution must be made by those groups who ¢ one cid 
for this kind of work. These are the teachers an jo? 
gether with technical experts from the Board © 
workers may participate in an advisory capaci 
lies in their remoteness from the papan wen 
theoretically unimpaired by the minutiae f sbh in the ath 

When these lay groups demand an equa ty for this th i 
of a curriculum, though unequipped —, what, 90 fp 
when, in addition, they seek to control the esigned inĝ 
when of a program of education that was 
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are we not making a football of the 


py a pupil? oa g | 

erica P his kind is implicit in the recent separation of 

An sue of ~ from his post as Superintendent of Schools in 
d E. Gos” 


yillard E 


and Society, edi 


tornja. In the December 30, 1950, issue of School 
p 7 Kandel thoughtfully expresses the dan- 


: i ible intellectual perse- 
ican education of such irresponsib p 
gers tO — from Mr. Kandel’s editorial follows: 
cution. 


The Challenge of Pasadena 


t orced resignation of Willard E. Goslin, superin- 
ated schools, Pasadena (California), is a challen ge to 
all members of the teaching profession whether they are ad- 


-herents of Progressive, Essentialist, or any other brand of 


education. The most important issue to be settled is the de- 
termination of the spheres of influence and authority of the 
public and its boards of education, on the one hand, and the 
expert officials and professionally educated teachers, on the 
oher, If boards of education can reverse themselves before 
4 Contractual appointment is terminated, all the efforts that 
r been devoted to build up a professional body in the 
a ae will have been Spent in vain. The situation 
die fe "4 even if there is no financial loss on the part 

missed employee. The next result is fear and un- 


ertain 
A a these are not the bases upon which a sound Sys- 
education can be or 


given to ganized or the best service can be 
"But i and youth of the nation. 

11S we) iy vance has been made by the profession, and 
under ri i ere ts 4 Strong enough professional body to 

hoped tha vestigation of the Pasadena affair. It is to be 

Onducy a committee of the NEA and AASA that 
ation, n» “eStigation will look into every phase of 


The Calli . 
d, © hoa ailing Mr. Chips 
i It et Path of trad 


S ition is sometimes ver frightening 1n- 

‘ty p ble he “cation on the college eal is circumscribe: 

"ved for > the toad to a baccalaureate mantle magneti- 
S feet of the “superior” alone. 
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HIGH POINTS Mary 
be. a p average int y 
y Stride at that ; eline 
OF tortoise inteligen May lig 
Ping up a little More. May 
y, by their teachers o 


8y and subjecting it to; shay 
» Udy. 


While it may be true that those 
can take college work in Stride, an 
wise be true that those of average 
rive at the same goal by their whip 
and this is probably the better wa 
venerable lecture methodolo 
cut, and shampoo. 


The kit and kaboodle of education reside primarily ; 
cation by whatever means that work. The gifted on w 
by the electricity of his personality; the less €T dog 


ifted 
the chance superiority of his students who = able eet 
the haze. ponetur 


Fortune shines upon the teacher whos 
dowed. However, in a democratic society we must find Ways of 
making the desert bloom. The primary and Secondary schools ae 
beginning to meet the students half way. The colleges must dotte 
same. College teaching must revise its methods so that the studet 
with average intelligence will profit from higher learning, | 

They had better do something about it, for American youth 
going to college! And the President's Commission on Te 
Education is cheering them on. So says Kenneth Wiehe T 
of the Education Department of the American m a 
lege. Indeed, he pleads his cause well in the gal ane 
of the Phi Delta Kappan. Some excerpts from his article, 
the Profs Will Have to Change,” follow: 


worried since he 
". ++ And so we have the chorus of 1 ocomment 
President's Commission on Higher — on to cole 
that half of our college-age youth shoul = noys me is vA 
There’s good reason to worry. But what a og abou Y 
in the habit of wortymg “jyt 
college professors are in the ha phis delist’ 
hey worry about WE" ig 

one aspect of the problem. They w } ‘academic’ 
mediocrity which is about to sweep “is poin i p 
into the sea. Their thinking stops at this pled colles? Pys 
“It never seems to occur to these = istin. at 
fessors that mediocrity and inadequacy m A rde of i, ph 
ranks. They look upon this aiaa - present m jot 

age’ students from the vantage poin 


nl gt 
heave sa 
mn to, and HOA” 
The intend to ‘teach’—if they have to, 


e garden js happily en 


= 


he ! 


‘ rou | 
them the misfortune — this enlarged & | 
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d with the ‘superior students. In this 
they use all they can do is worry. Students may 
of —" lecture method goes on forever. After 

x here first. 
if phe prof onde o om sais if college professors would 

t hing methods, they could carry on their classes 
yse new beac d Je of comprehension with this new ‘aver- 
with as bigh Tie once did with the ‘superior’ student. 
igh e i standards. Itis not catering to medioc- 
It is not a ope ks capitulation. It is largely a matter 
: > « 33 
off Taing the avenues of communication... 
Jacos A. ORNSTEIN 


HIGH FINANCE 


In a civil service examination given in New York some time ago 
one of the questions asked was, “If a man buys an article for $12.25 


and sells it for $9.75, does he gain or lose by the transaction?” 
One of our modern Sweet young things, with good looks unmarred 
7 brains, after studying fo 


cents b r a while, answered, “He gains on the 
' but loses on the dollars.” — Jack-o-Lantern. 


C'\9C) 


A convics IT'S LATER THAN YOU THINK . 
old save hi had been condemned to hang. He was told nothing 
fy In his ar but a pardon from the Gov, Long and painfully he 
sament he We uggling to find words that would explain et 
© ies ext Doming the Gov. got this yH "ij 
ing to an ere it 15 Lues. ‘ 
g & me Fri, and far kers Magazine. 


Andrew Jackson High School 
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High Points 
EVERYBODY GETS INTO 
To The Editor: 


There has been so much Criticism of theater ma 
believe it my duty to tell you of the extreme Couttes© 
by the manager of the Dinsmore Theater, | bought = 
several weeks ago for “Green Means Go.” In the méan 
rate tickets had been sent out to a number of places = i 

* When | 
came to the theater I asked the man at the box-office if | 
have better seats than any tickets called for Since I had bate 
full price. He referred me to the manager. The manager ds 
me where I had seen the cut-rate tickets and I told him they had 
been put in the office in my school. He was very interested in the 
fact that I was a teacher and asked where I taught. After I had 
told him he called one of the ushers. “Elsie,” he said, “this fellow 
teaches in Brooklyn. Give him a couple of good seats. Thee 
teachers don’t get paid very much and we Ought to give them: 

e city doesn’t pay them.” 


break to make up for what th i 
The next time I hear of arrogance and lack of courtesy at r 
e to refute them with my own enjoya 


THE Acr 


ets th 
SY show = 


A me 
Ickefy 


box-office, I will be abl 
experience. 


Howard BRING 
to è k x 

To The Editor: , t the Dinsmot 

I read Mr. Bring’s letter about his — re it to be Po 
with the utmost amazement. Does Mr. Bring be m — erpaid 
fessional and ethical to beg for favors because ot instead 0 hi 
Would not Mr. Bring be looked upon with resper “ om is 
if he stood up with his fellow underpaid mr p mportance ? if 
a salary commensurate with his training and t : poorly ev je 
work? No other profession in the country + teachers cant fo 
as the most honorable one of teaching. Dat hing an Pin 
on honor alone. They must eat and m nited action igo 
shelter. This they can achieve only nie ‘avitation 
teachers. I extend to Mr. Bring a heartfelt 
ranks, 


S. ' 
Teachers fot 


E 


Åe 


fh ig e 
g EDITO 


1 p { . 39 e 
To The Editor: ance of ‘Green Means Go last night because 
jsaw 4 P ee neal by Mr. Bring’s letter in this column. I 
‘ ty 
y curios! 


‘aced that teachers in this city are Overpaid, if they 
am fully corer away on such indecent and foolish nonsense. 
have money E the local school board of Jackson, Vermont, for 
| have as vents and I can assure you that if I found one of our 
the pas 


chers attending a performance of this lascivious play, I would 
teacher 


ismissed immediately. As a matter of fact I am writing 
i wa urging him to close this filthy show. I am inviting 
a deenninded people to do likewise. 


JOSHUA GREEN 
* * a 


To The Editor: 


In reference to Mr. Bring’s letter, does the manager of the Dins- 
more realize that teachers receive princely salaries in comparison 
with libratians in our city? This despite the fact that the time and 


dificulty of preparation are about the same for both professions, 
and that their work is co- 


equal in value to the people of our com- 
munity. If teachers are underpaid how much more so are li- 
ager When will our City Fathers come to the realization that 
eki ) unassuming, and efficient librarians deserve a living 


EMILY HASSLETT, Pres. 
The Librarians Association 
$ * k 
To The Editor: 


a 
taper -i = column to point out a few salient facts to the 
- This is not intended to be a criticism 
tleman is well-intentioned but poorly 
Ow where the road paved with good in- 
tited Sh n teachers are the highest paid, not only in the 
i We. in the whole wide world. 
0 be taised “achers’ salaries to be raised, taxes —_ 
“tSonne] = Caters to such an extent that wages of 7 
y: The p including managers) would have to be at. 
Ad we 91) Sher taxes would necessitate a rise in theater 
Xow. A all kno 


Th 
hic wal 
“ht 


-OW that show business is in a very bad way 
f usiness i 
lling o of attendance might very well be j 
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HIGH Poin. " 
of jobs. arch 
the Dinsmore 


lowed by closing of theaters and loss 
Fourthly: Does the gentleman at 

home? If so a teachers’ Salary rise Would coincig. OWN h; 

If he rents, then his rental would have to be ie With g ta 
Fifthly: I saw “Green Means Go,” and I think ir 5 

I'm going to see it again. ™880 Boog tha 


WALTER HAMILTON Pre 
O i >< 1S, 
E mmunity Taxpayers As 
To The Editor: 
What does Brooklyn have to do with it? Wo 
have got the better seats if he were teaching in Manhattan? Wy 
cares anyhow? I wouldn’t even want to see “Green Means Q’ 
I'll wait until they make a picture out of it and see it at half th 


price. I'll bet the cost of admission that the Giants beat th 
Dodgers. 


uld Mr. Bri 


Manhattanite 
* $ * 


To The Editor: | 

Some of your readers may not remember that the author o 
“Green Means Go” are also the authors of “Red Means H 
the much discussed play of three seasons ago. — i r 
vestigators gave it a satisfactory rating, a number i f Ke ithe 
that the title was certainly provocative and refuse ot attempt 
cause they thought it might be subversive. I am n a follower’ 
to suggest that Mr. Bring is a Communist or io should aa! 
the party line, but I do think that as a g eBo 
more discretion in his choice of entertainment. Sks which Y i 
of Education should issue a list of plays e pe ot be dupe 
Serve as a guide to teachers so that they ja se que 
lending their support to anything which ei a publi trust 
so slightly as being radical. Teachers ho p 
like Caesar’s wife, should be above SE JALLANDER S) 


* $ * if py 
C ’ ' 
To The Editor: est in your fal pe 5 
I don’t wish to seem an ungrateful gu e Californi vay 
I wish to point out to Mr. Hamilton -_ teacher 7 he” 
proud distinction of having the highest-Pr tistics fro 
in the Union, bar none. The following 
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E o 


sp | gClALIZe 








es 


ontention. . . . Furthermore 
cation prove my C v 
Department of + plays than “Green Means Go” produced 
j have $ es groups in southern California. 
ama 
by our 


WILLIAM Bass 
* * * 


To Ser Seaton need go no further than Newark to find 
Mr. Wa 


chers receiving higher salaries than those in his own city. The 
teache 


; from the U. S. Bureau of Labor should convince 
slowing A . I agree with him however that “Green Means 
= is an excellent musical. If I owned as much real estate as 


Mr, Hamilton does, instead of being a school teacher (even on 


a Newark salary) I would see it again too. 


GEORGE KOPF 
* os $k 


Entertainment Notes 


Walter Smiles, jovial manager of the Dinsmore Theater, is 
(ettainly living up to his name these days. Perhaps it has some- 
thing to do with the fact that “Green Means Go,” present at- 
‘action at the Dinsmore, will not close this Saturday night as 


office indicate a 


Junior High School 220, Brooklyn 
Standin CIALZING THE SOCIALIZED LESSON 
ttkness a n re the marquee and attempting to blink the 
TE my turned to discuss the movie. 
Of it?” 
,. One ; 
"tcha Tba rotten, but ‘Moon Over Brooklyn’ was okay, 
nd! Ciiis 
me by a Wanna 8° in for a soda?” 
iden Ve is a 
tue And i 


typical commentary b 
two older high-schoo 
tats had It gives us food fe. ; 


. for thought. If we, teachers and 

: w ito rhninated Our contact with formal education on 
ring p tiie School, to what extent would we have been 
ty en © Urre : © in cultural pursuits, to indulge in under- 
in * and forces in the world about us, or to feel 

7 to analyze a short story, play, motion pic 


7] 


u re » Wad 
i First in 
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H 
ture, or other form of communication? | Mary 
of English helping Prepare a student for ade Way ig p Dy 

ul fashion? Specifically, the Writer h 5 Ving in 5 Ù 


] . s ds in a Mea 
P E in high School hayo “isturhy Y 
nor preparing to live the life Which e Cator Neithe 8 
meaningful and profitable. Mainta; Sk 
Which teacher has not at some tim 


nd M te yi 
Secretly, I Suppose, the student has —— 
managed, so will I.” 

And so he will! And SO have oth 
as teachers, have been Satisfied with 
students have managed in their sele 
motion pictures, books, Magazines, 
and the other vehicles of thought 


THE ARGUMENT. If my students were learning to dow 


serious and profitable thinking about Many matters because |i 
learned to guide them 


to their success would t 
In other words, the c 


ers! But I doubt 
the way in whi 
ction of, and thinkin 


newspapers, radio propun 
and expression. 


hey be doomed to failure after pute 
Tux of the matter seemed to be thit : 


ssl 
insinuating myself as an indispensable crutch at the begim! 


of, and during, each socialized recitation. + were silt 
My questions accompanying the assignmen veers a i 
and meaningful and resulted in thoughtful hg woul 
discussion, what thinking, I was oe Se s in cai 
been done without my questions? Are naa ybody po 
followed by meaningful questions? oma vill a á? 
pivotal question after a radio broadcast: ak Jwi one if 
question that will spur the re, i Hollywee w 
cant thinking after seeing one of the É oing the a g 
Well, certainly not those who had _ not his brother 
the student was in high — Certainly 
taduated three years before him. 
i It then ana to me that my = z e, further pe i 
own guiding and asking. It merl crutch; ah, pt oo” j 
to remove myself as the pp der person mi eos 
myself into whatever position an on people 
the thinking milicu in which young 
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j 
W 


rnt 
ad to! ba ths 


well, then almost Precisely in proporit} |i 


oily 





ing the spring term, 1950, the writer 
pRIMENT. en = and third-term academic English 
ighth-term se the former were invited to read a short 
jasses. pay i ine as possible, and be prepared to talk about 
ak 
gory, €O} 


y lass assembled, the writer explained briefly that he 
When the class having the class participate in an experiment 
vas interested " Briefly since people in real life did not have 
in adult ont them in discussions, nor offer them significant 
teachers to gui ja ortant issues, it would be interesting to see 
gestions about a le could demonstrate that they already pos- 
=? am anlon in large or small measure, the ability to 
- = self-motivated and self-guided discussion. In real life 
fen are no teachers to ask questions and lead discussions, If we 
ind ourselves with nothing to say after seeing a fine motion pic- 
twe or listening to a stimulating broadcast, perhaps it is because 
we have not been practicing talking about such matters. Possibly 
We have grown to expect that there must always be someone to 
sk a good question, make a thoughtful remark about the main 
character, or challenge the main idea implied in the Story. In real 


k owever, we Ourselves must ask the questions, make the 
oughtful temarks, and analyze the stories. 


i “ome extent we can do this alread 
ave t 


° practice usin i 
ad our ideas; USN our minds 


aS ain? Out Classmates. Let us, therefore, regard 
have read he nAg room where young people who happened 
be ing seen sn story (under othe; circumstances it would 


ate s ame motion Picture, or heard the same radio 
Pending some time di 


No Scussing it. Under such cir- 

Was on’ mistak » Would be registered for any statements, 
à egard Da “Xpressions of any kind. The teacher 
hett during .  USel£ as an older person who happened to 
t onstrate 8 People’s iscussion. Furthermore, if 
Us g from m the llity to analyze, criticize, and discuss 
Ie the Mean, Points of View—in Other words, to distill 
Nt igs nde 3 it—the teacher would be most happy 
‘Won terence all simi ar future gatherings free from 
S l l 
me Writer Moved his chair beside a student's 
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desk 7 
“ ne the class, Waitin H POINTS ii 
ral minutes f l : 
eve or the 3 
I Py didn’t have to get permission ® i, | 
e &'y wasnt interested in ch lle a8 
ey were free to think as they like 


sneer TE Ee 
ALIZED LESSON ; ; — 
yjscussion without necessarily damaging the spirit ot un- 
C ; 
in oa a cae (HE rent eri tinking Of the Oe goreng our attention and iden 
Thinks wad (4) they a S, i ham o be more judicious about forcing our attention and ideas 
= speak they did! All ķi ad yah He ner people. However, the moment of “taking over” must 
S rk SO sensible! Who cared? Ther of thouphte r red fo very closely, and the “taking over” is not at all 
ne almost Precisely as they would į y were thinkin j l Eo the traditional lesson. The teacher must foster the im- 
— that interested them. Shee ce own ho Sand A and the class must learn to believe, that the teacher is 
vallichation But, finally, there wt Tha’ cider person who happens to be present during a younger 
. S alm if people's discussion. 
_ After about twenty minutes of spi; OSE full dg} FPF 
insinuated himself in the on: Spirited free-for-all, thet QUTCOMES. 1. Self-motivated thinking emerged as one of the 
i tadel rime goals of each period. 
h? th tudent hs d h 
. The students attested to a heightened res 
: “oo hg ~ = Procedure; namely. thy ‘ abilities and those of their fellow — aa SON Se ee 
N alter the students had tried on ts 3, The no-marking agreement 
g, and after they iad dah i statements to r k a W menas or masing 
e thoughts voiced by their i N marks were obtained in several standard = tre a 
s ans e Ss; tor 
By thas tae mac Sn, I, and remember. tink, at the beginning of the pat an il 
bee tövered tot of the basic issues and points of view) fy tS in thinking and talking emerged. (O 
Own preparation and ‘ious Ppt eet pat “stand that a ! elias 
some vital points and héluing the ron a rt a and more reticent friend 
l eal rends i ; : 
an "New of the thoughts and doubts eet during the 4) 5, She elon in a discussion.) Non-talkers 
- INOW wa i : get . “SPOL assi 
s the time for the teacher to compliment th i% techniques of wo for discussio 
inking and qd 


peal Ne ita, | £20 


enging thei (2) the ak 


n demonstrated that 


had done the lion’ 
e lion’s share of the thinking and to encour i i 
Siar g and to Pictures rag; iscussi 
ara had made significant contributions. Actually, the r pn ugeht ante Programs, news sili je — i 
talkie, “ae for having demonstrated such pune a fa? we eacher eh a » and other mediums 
Fhe ee ne This type of lesson set the P! teed is Of individu, «(© Observe the vario 
ae socialized recitations. nad is Wt) 7, Bri thought i. and class thinking while E nis — 
much later in the term the writer invite s ANA sty dents bec tsation and alpe e group was 
€ me in ; 


classes to try this new " r 

inh arlor game.” Here, 0° a D t . 

gratifying both for a =, for class. on type at hag Stances etter thin ing, erested in books and articles 
ri t 


. à Vie Is anal Sis, a ; 
iais of the most difficult matters to decide 1 cri te A bin and bette to interest B a =e PESSOn: In 
cedure is the precise moment when the volder TF, wih al oS was wt OF cam... SPOrts columns 2s TS 


enter the discussi ays conte ifa | ious p Provopag dere 
ssion, This does not always © pe sift} o't things Ked. They ind shared interest among the stu- 


moment of silence that marks the end of most the sal ing. 8 iss “Y were learni 

o- ly yy] Ady: Caliza, € learning to enj lki 

d thinkioe and maai ste frequent w0 idy cation 8 njoy talking over 
g participation. Qui | remark 0 N, Y steme 1 Mocratic 


friend” may interpolate a significant casua č teac} © t0 have pae Participation, and respect for the 


her an: ` 
74 T enjo oa Ptomoted to a considerable extent. 
“ry bit of it immensely. 
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three S 


I 
THE TEACHER'S ROLE. Isn't this just shirki is cb, 1y 
would love to sit back without doing anythin ng? Many ‘ 
for twenty minutes! 8 and leta nt 
It just isn't so! The teacher must follow ihe 4 we 
carefully and, with the permissive understand; SCUSsign 
take notes on significant statement MB Of the a 


ents, mistakes. j 
Furthermore, the class expects this “older flea: Oisin 


in a bottle of milk, invariably 
.. like the cream in 4 
‘ education, 


‘< book fills the gap they have left. It sup- 
ate pi | ashi. ions for techniques of group leadership in 
rises actical reco 


ducational leadership if our schools 
education, the need for adequate overs aes aP a 
Recon s+ dren successfully in achieving purp. 
to guide childre that these purposes can be attained only through 
ka d erat process on the part of the teachers who will be 
rg the democr 


: th or attempts to present prac- 
faith ble for iding children, the author p p p 
to a further clarification of their own tho Ti 


a i incipal can provide his teachers 
ansible * by which the princip 1 pi ache 
ughts wi el th a man a ins ak Although the book is intended primarily 
pointers on clearer thinking and analysis With addito * 

tea 


et all ory sn pins and although the concrete prob ems we 
must be thoroughly prepared on the material, or the 1a pilsis be s incipal, the book may be consulted with proft by 
thinking of all the members of the class will leave Kin eee murs and would-be-supervisors in the secondary schools as well. 
and thoroughly outclassed. Thirty-five youngsters can aa “Hmong the charming features of + text = ile ani 
the most surprising and, sometimes : he author's recognition of the complexity oj the problems con- 
P 8 > , the most profound ides, ie tbe denoeralie pees Listed in < appendix “es 474 por 
lems confronting the elementary school principal. It is not the author's 
THE PLACE OF WRITTEN WORK. Why NO written asig a to ofe solutions for all the pron ps that do or will beset the 
ments? supervisor but to indicate principles based upon experience which will 
help to guide the supervisor towards a democratic solution. No facile 
slutions are offered, and such tentative solutions to problems posed in 


he text as are presented are patently based upon concrete experience. 
2. The author's 


Do we do written work after reading a story or listening 
a radio broadcast? I seldom do! 


Would we care to see a motion picture, even a good ot! 
we had to write a report on the facial gestures of three mt 


si genuine faith in the democratic way, in the perfecti- 
“3 of man, and in the schools as the instrument for producing indi- 
characters? I wouldn't! 1 ai s capable of functioning e 
In practice, however, written work was accepted © 


rk i ffectively in a democracy. He writes, “The 
ane the environment for learning is soei will deter- 
Of a book: it ms | children about democracy. It cannot be read out 
experiential co n e talked about by the teacher; it must be learned in 
ti nexts by the child in all his living in school. The perme- 
s and relationships throughout the entire 


efa 
reading in class or by the teacher at home. After - T 
of us are writers rather than talkers. But that stice inw 
and will be talkers must be admitted. Adequate p 


Jass dal maa ctatic np 
‘ . C . 
was furnished in response to the felt need of the Ga»: 


erience of the 


ild iS our k t d > chi p” 
i Hi ' +De ab a eynote to democratic teaching. 
M. I. GERBER East New York Vocational p md awkwar b of Ju zziness in thought, pompousness in poru 
Te People and M e The author reveals equal facility in 

Books w = 


INI tance yas iS tempte d rems they go together. 
IMPROVING HUMAN RELATIONS IN, SCHOO! AD 


ew - SO quote at length f text, but in this 
Net yol td ees in oe an will have to suffice. a i 
; and Brothets, lens yp ° reactio Cavor is measured not by the amount of identi- 
pa Wilbur A. Yauch. Harper ti o iater to Er by the progressively successful solution of prob- 
' cation’) y | Thine p 0ds are typ o. 
Here is a book dealing with roblems of egs wit ~ of peh Lead tbing : tp rincibals who spend an unconscionable amount 
and —— age a Iy ae tae practics h p i j beui a i dendaper's 
readability, its democratic philosophy, @ K 


neer Wever pa BEG by being a leader. Knowledge of what it 


There jp 0 
tions it offers to problems of group action. e W 7 Pa Dn. to obtain assistance in g 
N 


erly, s0 
no lack of texts which have stressed, very ‘aa the supe”. ihe 


uiding the aspirant jn the direc- 
these qualities” 
m. art O plem™ pe 
functioning educational leadership on ot ie of the pr of nv 
authors either have assumed that recogniti” beir SOU qut 


i í essary IOF, innate q° 
would provide the leadership nec i 
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. is 
accepted the fallacious notion that leadership 
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H 
THE EXPLICATOR, [GH Pory 


subscripti 5 
tors: G. W., Arms, J. P, ia Ler à year, v Mar $ 
3024, River Station, Lynchburg, Virginia Ocke, J]. E f Copi ') 


eader the function 
ok s n of the contents to convey to the r 


i * Whit Ss p0 ‘igs 
Recently, this writer Observed “Sell. pt descripti 
ea a lesson ; kf an aay Oe ion. ; 
in high school English in which n Poetr U pis publicato il, 1950: 
, afte Ppre this P" eplicator, Apr, ; . Rudman, 
teacher called upon several students for the É e on in fa he en OSsING THE BAR (analysis by Harry W. Rudm 
ing Several explanations were forthcom; ‘Dterpretations © cage Tennyson $ 


. . CO 
expression of divergent views. The ming, and th 


: : a teache ere y 
cile Opposing viewpoints, nor did > made 


(CNY) 11 known that Tennyson's works reveal a sustained interest in 
jy we 


S a viny. lution. Thomas Henry Huxley 
. ~ NO att Vilin, i ‘1 the doctrine of evo 
though one student asked him for E wl his own inter a rien particulari), ~ bers of the Metaphysical B m group arene 
of the joys of reading poetry was the o ad, he mere] ti ation y f nd be He discussion and composed in membership of distinguishe 


reader to apply his own interpretation Lo unity provid p piono from various fields. Tennyson is said to have attended its 
á 


Me 
to a po dividi È y; ; i f course, was a very active 
at, whatever the explanation, it wa . POEM and to sapp ital | pisorians | Ily— as an auditor. Huxley, o , y 
; : : S the right au ings faithfully ; essed the judgment that 
In refusing to accept one interpretation A oh Uns red When Tennyson died, Huxley expr j 
teacher was perha Preierence 


pa t since Lucretius who has understood the drift of 

PS On safe ground. Certa; iy was "Ihe first poe l 
poems—one thinks of Walter de Ja Mare’s et “is are a number y | piene” (cf. Houston Peterson, Huxley: Prophet of Science, p. 287 ). 

not lend themselves readily to an ne In"Crossing the Bar,” written in 1889, Tennyson writes: 

y y commonly acce é , he boundless d 

to accept any and every interpretation as the 3 e Sri When that which drew from out the boundless deep 

facile and too evasive an approach to the teachi SES privilege seems ty Turns again home, 

ders whether the students themsely Readers of the poem will recall that the poet’s hope after death is to see 
and none were wrong, or that no single student's inter retation show (n. Wid then is “that which drew from out the boundless wapa 
mae insight into the meaning of the poem than any i A No sud ins a oP niim is ps found in Huxley's famous lecture, “On 
asked, although som R siwe of Chak,” 1869. In this frequently reprinted essa Huxley dem- 
meant when pi aen eee wondered, what the poet himself bi oh, the marine origin of life “hd the ntin af ihe ar ii 

. : is bein i ai” . 
_ The lesson cited above represents, no doubt, an extreme example ú kjk abe piece of chalk, the product of Globigerina ooze deposited 
irresponsibility on the part of the teacher in mastering or in geting} iy alg 
Students to grasp the meaning of a poem. Yet the sincere, OE of this sorp: Cranked i Bie that Tennyson's lines mean something 
and scholarly teacher, without omniscience, and searching for a i In the course of time : if e bad its origins in the depths of the ocean. 
to problems of interpretation as they arise, finds that he re Matty of i ’ a life has so evolved that be has a soul, the 
little or no help from poets, editors, and anthologists. Few att | homo’ Pe boundless ae s hope in God. Hence, “that which drew 
anthologies used in the classroom contain notes of other r d e after death, “Host „4 hope to see God when it “turns again 
terial really useful to teachers and students who run into â M ad) t o simple f t pe O be sure, is no longer "the boundless 
: Ta T than thu? | Mortal; “rms of life but has p ; 

textual difficulties, Most anthologies contain little ay science of i proves 1), more worthy of ma + ~~ the idea of heaven and 
i i on the Pi n, the highest lonar 
ato A few ly ose yeh eas D Ra aloa yah Te BEDE Pda of eaten 
: rry footnotes supplying number | Me! sense eXPlanation o f : 
rare, obsolete, or foreign words imbedded in the vil etl glos ie ma” rossing the = otherwise obscure lines at length 
footnotes or end-notes which clarify the obvious an ? Science, ” 60 


. ing ™Promise—the re 1s part of the literature of the so- 
hard-to-explain. prain? y 


; conciliation of old religion with 
; d in 0 AUL 
For those teachers of literature and others intereste ns of OF aut Deny 
comparing explanations, interpretations, Of clarifica o sical W hy 
puzzling references and allusions in contempora") ic explicate gh AV 
a valuable though little-known aid is available in d 1S iod 


, ini e 
cation devoted to explication de texte of prose ! Essie of 
times a year from Lynchburg, Virginia. In each ! 


as Of 
e O 
è on being : erm! . 
there appears opposite the passage or selecti se brevity Fy env cr Re Wo vo 


3 ESTI 
| ede > GAT] 
try, E he f re! | Soy kB. Ag ON 


: Agard, 192: SECOND-LANGUAGE TEACHING. By 
“ie My LANG | 1948, PP. VII + 344. 


ARNING. By Harold B. Dunkel. 1948, pp- 


OMpan 
text of the poem or of the prose work where i Port, lumes, compen! $7.50 (for 2 vol.). “chi 
being reprinted. A sample quoted from a recen | e the most rising what is popularly known as the Chi- 
78 ecent contribution to the field of foreign lan- 
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| me E 
guage teaching. Only, however, to a m 3 POINTs 
investigators’ sole aim was to evaluate the y limiteg 
to find the answer to two questions: Doa ih. 
student to speak and to comprehend the for 
proach improve reading proficiency? 

After conducting an elaborate survey the 
the negative. If this were the only outcome Ye o wered both ai 
involving one hundred colleges and high school o Mi ET 
disappointing. Any good teacher could corrobo, it Would 
conclusions. Furthermore, it is a generally meas the 
acquires posia in what one practices. pieg p 

owever, the authors have gone far beyo baii 

inal inquiry. As one of the i pelali ok pa ae tei 
report in Chicago and as a supervisor who administered t th S Prelit 
tests in French, German and Spanish in one of our hi n ae : 
viewer feels that the great value of the report lies in ‘he | es te 
discusses. Aside from a detailed description of the ee i id 
ministration of comprehension tests and an up-to-date 22-page bali 
raphy, the report presents an excellent discussion of many vital prila 
of foreign-language teaching. 

In Volume II Professor Dunkel makes some clarifying reflections ott 
status of our knowledge of foreign-language learning. He points out 
lacunae, the one-sidedness of some studies, the exaggerated claims, wl 
the insufficient aid given the teacher by the psychologist. 

A very interesting comparison is made 
child’s learning the vernacular and the stu 


The author makes much of the importance of overlearning $ 


è ' the 
terns so that they become automatic. Although he is skeptical 1°. 


of ex 
of varying modes of presentation and of the concentration 


ive if WY 
he believes that language teaching would be far wipe Mare 
units were learned. He also favors greater facilitate ion. 
the readiness of the learner to react within a oe oe $ 
many other suggestions which should help the r n cleat 3 we 
It is pleasant to peruse a report written 1n Sesti gators who ae O 
style, and to examine the findings of two me modesty" 
proached their problem with sympathy, fairness © 


. . . . ° n 
cago Report” is a significant contribution to foretg 
THEODORE HUEBENER 


BF, 


vali tn 
i 
incipe A R, 


of the processes involved in 
dent’s acquiring a foreign tng 
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the harassed pedagogue can be measured in this 


chieving Success With the 
rem Learner 


S. SALAMON 
e is School 54, Manhattan 


ost important factor in the achievement of suc- 
potapa s lanes lies in the teacher's reevaluation and re- 
cess with py a term “success” as it applies to the individual 
definition O ocess involves complete alteration of what educa- 
opil. (= m “standards,” “averages,” or “minimum essen- 
5 y is no common denominator for the “adjustment” 
eF no infallible progress chart that can be traced in a pleasantly 
= A curve from low to high. Only the blood pressure of 


inexorable ascent. 


VHAT CAN HE TAKE? Our problem lies not 
What can we give the ‘adjustment’ child ?” 
take?” Wherein rests the greatest good for 
success as defined for the normal child? No. 


isthe Ishmael of the norm and normal. His is 
realm of academic achievement, an individ 
«ribed by limitati i 


sordid and broken 
and a low boiling point of bitterness and dis- 
» Conditioned by his t 

ad scorn for h; 


i i 00 frequent exposures to failure 
What or PiS inadequacies. 
EN IS Success 
Ost a feel; to 


SO much in 
as in “What can he 
him? In academic 

The slow learner 
an intensely limited 
ual sphere circum- 


: al r the slow learner? It js first and fore- 
tom the on. ongingness” in a group of his peers, free 
i dea of vations of his failings : P P 

than 


Y. Prai ; ` AC ts appreciation of his in- 
* for hi metas bL for his attempts and intentions, rather 
"Bence an unde i ~ Comparable achievements. It lies in 
itere k Work-ou} ro anding or his emotional variations, pro- 
SStin IS a > 5 ae 
“tation Ever-ne BBtessive energies, It lies in an 


Ww À ; i a 
y force an ch oom life, not in indoc- 


K anging classr i 
tidicule to 4 Wearisome, regimented daily 


bit (> HE 
dia teg ito NDITIO 


Ned e jun; NED? The problem adolescent is 
rds li ANtagoni MNOr-high-schoo seas on the waves of con- 
bit Uke sm, 

itre a hacky “ © Dack 


d noy OÉ his elementary record card 
. LQ lis NOvelette o dismal and ever-recurrent 
» low ș 'N§ grade, D in conduct, D in effort, 


5 
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SEED $ 
: | IGH Po 
D in work habits—all these have given him 


Abril ER = 
i : , 1195) i : 
m The mold has been struck his basic i Sy ow 4 at the same time improve as school citizens. 
stronger, less domitable child still atte ie coe Bia | 


. e di | yel, an d if your teaching becomes a bit desultory 
tending his head obligingly for his lo school © Cast, wpe Ie", pe alarme fy 


te opportunity for interesting the group, 
education’s portals by parental or were Aa wdgeoning gi ul incident Kr piae span of attention is as short as his 
fear of a hazy, ill-defined punishment for Ton npulsion hf it arises: veaictable. The best-laid plan books of the adjust- 
come to school clad in the steel of a MaE A 4 terest 1S oe are subject to change and detour at a moments 
quences, to wreak a harrowing vengea ference to cal pent” tea 


‘ nce on the ee ~ 
wh ; race tice. Tentative Scope and Sequence 
ai k pal ja eal - sted = & lives, The caa i oi pee s i o — ae set rene sent of i grade 
truants, the nonattenders, young communi oe These are het” m If possible, develop a small corner of a topic as a long- 
hallways and alleys, parks and rooftops he w reque wore Examples: invention, famous Americans, com- 
merry chase. Thi ? 8 truant offices, n rtation. Whenever practicable translate this 
dis ty chase. This group cannot face the constant criticisms ay | ™Y ne . Races ices oak ticks 
appointments entailed in their abnormal school life al} sock to a manual level, such as drawing or cutting out pictures, 
~ building models and exhibits. . 
HOW CAN WE SUCCEED WITH HIM? Thes beye | ft MDL rea date and non 
what the ‘adjustment teacher must face. Hers the tak tww yo ioc y J 
snarl the line before it can be recast. ] peg aa ; ; , 
To a few pupils the doors of educational redemption ar t = ni we ei " ” op corner. Hammering out aggressions 
ready sealed.. We should have started sooner. For the lag aie So k aa r r fellow-student or on ite 
group which remains, the harm may yet be undone, the wout ful piec á Pe the product of the hammering may be a use- 
yet healed with warm classroom applications. | dd minor re at wap a r PS fix-it” shop taat 
The success of the teacher with the slow-learner gt? SE) the week am bana m a very small price. At certain times during 
rectly proportional to the slow learner's success with hm | teachers, At shies ri t-around the building soliciting work from 
Toward the achievement of that end there follow some a shely mes they worked on book-ends or book- 


“ads “which they offered £ 
, 94) ‘ ; O ; 
do's and don't’s, some which may please some © pe fi S Eae class treasury ie e in g Tans 
ments” all of the time and others which please sO eas! Ws Pray P at the holiday 


: Provid ‘outage art work in connection with all class activities. 
some of the time. It is to be noted that the writer OS asti | in ° Plenty of water pai Fee hate - 
infallibility of these techniques and qualifies her sugg“ i T paints, crayons, pastel chalks, and draw 
saying, “They worked all right for me.” , | Sue a e the class o 

d of inf Ptisingl ‘lease from 
1. Never let a slow-learner group feel lab a ly ct Ute ieee Spectato 
Appeal to their group pride and class spirit. Con ties i i biton ae TA 
your confidence in their abilities. Provide oppor xampl i 
to exceed other classes on the same grade 0% Ge es fl | roop Allow a] 
the first class in the eighth year to have 10070 ~ S moa a | ag Don’ p ree degree o ent in the class- 
tion membership, being the class to raise the M utile! ene ive ad [panes ay ae “ad- 


n many interesting trips. They love the 
four-wall school confinement and are suf- 
e Writer and polite listeners in out-of-school Lea 
excellent 1 class has learned a major portion © K 
lety ecture-demonstrations of the New Yor 


Hist i e 
0 
8 nical Soc 


FP) o chi adamant ab r 
; st J’. aq ld out a seating arrangement. _ 
school bazaar, being the class that has tht mo pn e W g, Chior the move around. “ss ae wild running about 
rated room or the cleanest room, being the compet? of | nstang] ms interferes with the class work. d 
a fire drill. In these and similar ways they ess the necessity for keeping 4 notebook ani 
7 
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Workman Must k ii: j 


timis 
T pment jp Stic.) 
t 


Misspelled it may be. Which o 
ciation and sincere praise? 
10. Post good work on bull 


etin boards a 
tire of seeing their work on di 


Tests should þe worded sim 

sonally written books. 
12. Work from a good read 

level, Keep them from learn 


achievement. Nothing is more disappointing to a fifteen-year 


than to learn that his excellence in reading is due to the fact tut 
e was working from a four 


completed jobs a week, but 
notebooks that are | 
with the child who 
matter of course. 


„d fat 
13. Don’t become annoyed with incompleted work it 
Starts, or with children who tear up completed iar preval 
temper or discouragement. These tendencies are q 

among slow learners, 


Li 

in ouimolt j 

14. Don’t be afraid to dig up and use pa J eso E 

vices with an “adjustment class, Your le isipin 

be spelling matches. They also in ag : times OVE ` y 
column spelling tests and writing words fiv l 


with ' 
cidental teaching of spelling is a hopeless case 


don’t be dismayed at the = 
Ost, torn, strayed, or stolen. aa ia a 
must start all over again, and accep 


. f 
l Ta 


ing book, certainly at alow enough 
ing the grade Equivalent of ther | 


th-year reader. Expect one or w | 





"Widecceo «2 eee 
ai veoh, he maw Si 00% plan is your most effec- 
e good. distribution of the school product. High 

in a to the child raised on ridicule and failures, 
oura 


now they af 
» salesman 


arks are enc 


indivi . Whether at readin , arith- 
g Give plenty of individual help g 


itch in with 
f om, roll up your sleeves and pitc 
metic, oF painting a him and have him read to you. Work 
he child. Sit a side. Blackboard lessons taught at the class 
or SE ely satisfactory when you are dealing with an emo- 
are nev . 
ares laia Don’t flaunt your extensive vocabulary, 

see eech with the contemporary idiom. The hep 

a Aa Sates than the “long-hair.” Erudition may impress 
— ia but the slow learner js the world’s Speed cham- 


pion at substituting ridicule for awe. You can be a good sport 
without losing face or respect. 


18. If you feel that the group is losin 


press it, Pick up a good adventure story 
experience or memo ; 


& interest in a job, don’t 
at hand or tell one from 


19. Don’t be infallible, A teacher who admits that she finds 
long division more difficult than multiplication will encourage 
e child’s a 


ission of subject weaknesses and foster his desire 
to be helped, Shame 


ame and inferiority are toad-blocks to improve- 
t and are often reenforced by Ptide. Make him feel indis- 
m to the class in at | 


' turn class vices into virtues, Ex- 
binchey,; Vitter was first 


dismayed by the prevalence of 


a an y-eating in her class. No reprimands or 
availed against th 


as € eternal and maddening grinding 
2. With Mo ual rather than Malicious. Then an idea was 
tots for $] ve the Class fund, We purchased a box of 
the ts : 


inn 00 i © offered them for sale at 2c a piece, 
es ie ee Class treasury for a grand class trip in 


W te put in charge of the cookies, and 
you gh * K before . mosen as guardian of hi memes Cookies were 
are devotees of drill in smal] doses. Jy level. aia We ng Me to one e = h Morning, at five minutes before ne 
15. In arithmetic, too, keep on an “ d several ge at | baa ge BY the he profits of the first box bought the —_ 
be working on the same type of example £o uarantee “ Dig gg llarg fo month of the term, the treasury aries 
sure the examples are simple aoe saa wh t home at Hy d "i money the class had an outing to 
one-third of the class will get a 0 of : 


o e doing W 
like success, and children never tire of 
8 


he 
atk in a chartered bus, a trip to t i 


À 
Pies, of 
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Hayden Planetarium an 


; NTs | 
d a bij end- labri 
Sappeared from the class, S SPd-term Party, G 
Mda 
WHAT COST? WHAT REWARD > 
tical devices for 


genuity are indeed 
are the absorbers 
is heir to. 


And what of rewards? From administration, 4 conciliat 
and “J wouldn't give them to anyone else. You're i 
who can handle them.” 


he erennial reward for in a 
work. Only the response of th 


or 
e child himself can niita 
untiring application of the teacher, the myriad discourapeme 
the recurrent Sensations of futili » the herculean aspects of qli 
vating blossoms in the desert. The Ormer truant who nov ky 
100% term attendance, the potential delinquent who awaits you 
at the door each Morning anxious for the Start of the school dy 
the stubborn and fierce class pride of those to whom mee 
Once anathema, the fumbling, ill-phrased thanks, the ee n 
and fanatic loyalty—these are the rewards which ele 
teacher to the 


ward than the ] 
preciation. Oy 


good. 


i s al ap 
uxury of adoration, the petitionis ni m i 
rs is a small enough price to pay 


CN IC) 


FILLERS NEEDED stories of me 
Do you have in your files short, ce ee qp ou PJ 
suitable as fillers for Hicu POINTS? ca a desira M edito! 
brief stories about teaching are particu "l it to Or it 
any material suitable for fillers, please n, if you £¢4 
P er a la will be made, and return, 
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T ; ic no finer tt f 
missionary plane. Ultimately there is n 





nd an 
low Learner a 
sb a Curriculum* 


T. KWIT 
ee heal of Commerce 


re I teach there are an honors course, an aca- 

In the engl p commercial course, but the bulk of the stu- 

demic “sh lows the general course. Since the largest entering 

dent a ion us from junior high school, the tenth Car is a 
class com 


tical one. Some of us call teaching third termers “teaching on 
critic s 9 
the firing line. 


For some time now I have beer intrigued by these tenth-year 
eneral students. The reason I became intrigued, I must confess, 
w my inability to make contact with them. I had been handling 
honors-school classes where the teaching was like a fast game of 
tennis. I threw out an idea, A bright eager student caught the 
| ack to me with a little English, I returned it 


gle. Another Student was ready to receive It, 


ty soon I was 

O receive it, hitting it back, 

: ver the net and so on. 

t wa atrassing, Here I was, a 
§ career, faced } a group of 

Mn "aS Wrong? V* Broup of stud 


’ EE years’ W : 
Year Benerals ork wi 


lmost at the end of my 
ents that I could not teach. 


th SUCCessiye Sroups of these tenth- 
what was wron 


W these childr 

ted, — values, thei, rives, thei. < 

Ot Prete eo their Culture 

m ig to know them how, but I know a little more 
Eg than I did before 


n, their background, their 
Cir codes, their interests, their 


a Besides the hormal obstacles to 

A typ Seneration on between the generation of the teacher 
the Student because of differences in age, 

lea, USC of di erences in values, the —_ 

Vorkin in ets in the high school has the added dif- 

Ct | i “°Mparatively new field. 

litst rs curriculum articles prepared by the Curriculum 
“Sistants Association. 
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| gpl ENCE cuRRIcy HT ten boys and fifteen girls who came 
For the slow igen sa — o— agi School ~ | pf Jass W45 a A area. Their average chronological age 
relatively short while. the compulsoty-education law ., “ly a | My saderpriviles ember, 1949, all graduates of junior high 


i n One 2: af t 
not put him there. That law merely kept him in school i- dig | {0 hey came in Sep ss and eight months. When they were 


; . : ie ntil h hen n yea ; 

reached a certain age. It did not prescribe a Minim e fr ș fifteen ye : 

attainment. And so for years thousands of slow learne level of pools, W° June, their average age was sixteen years and six 
i IS rema; in 1Q, taken from their junior high school 


in the lower schools—primary and junior high—until th 
superannuated. This meant in most cases that they rem 
the grade where their intelligence, reading, and arit 
placed them; that is, several years retarded. 
Following the application of the compulsory-education l 

came the practice of pushing all children ahead, regardless . 
scores on intelligence, reading, and arithmetic tests. Rather i 
keep a sixteen-year-old in a class of eleven- or twelve-year-olds 
where his tests would place him, it was deemed more desirable 
from larger considerations, to place him where his physical ei 
tional, and social maturity dictated; that is, with other sixteen. 
yeat-olds: in the senior high school. 


omote . e . 
as Th On the Nelson Silent Reading Test, Form A, 
wa ; 


ords, ember, their average reading score was 6.1. On Form 
win = ‘allowing May, their average reading score was 6.7. 
: = “iron then, were sixteen-year-olds in the tenth year 
- ike eleven- and twelve-year-olds in the sixth year; in other 
ae were four to five years retarded in reading. 


EY Were 
dined i 
‘ n 
hmetic Scores 


BYPASSING BOOKS. What has all this to do with an expeti- 
xe curriculum? Simply this. If these children are so retarded 
 inreading, let us get to them in as many ways as are possible 
-sides the way of the printed page. Let us set the stage for a 
- wide variety of direct experiences. Let us bring into the class 
- Phonograph records, tape and wire recordings, movies, picture 
eee Let us give these children Opportunities to serve on 
| me pg responsible to their colleagues, to learn 
~— lmprovise flee a port their findings, to serve on panels, to 

O g0 on tbs, tn eo to work together on common projects, 
aperiences with ich new people, to supplement their meager 
Mversation and di ones. Out of these experiences will come 
adess for tea i ‘cussion, and, curiously enough, a greater 
varding, "8 experiences, provided these are reasonably 


ONE MAN'S CLASS. What this transference of slow learners 
from the environment of their intellectual equals, the eleven- and 
twelve-year-olds in the elementary school, to the environment of 
their chronological equals in the senior high school means in terms 
of curriculum, materials, and approach may best be seen by look 
ing in on a slow-learner class. ; 
I was about to say “on a typical slow-learner class,” but a 
cussions with many teachers of slow-learner classes in -— | 
parts of the city make one avoid the word “typical.” “The X i 
of one school might be the Ph.D.’s of another” has now eae 
> a ha he aa in the field. A retarded student ir OREN TA 
Mdie-class background has a wealth of privileges € lea ION C 
t a retarded student from a slum area. P ig it were tik : betting TAn iamas: an es — ome 
G oe glass was called an XG class bec” ody? | aay gy Sonlig? Well, one thine they eeould be getting 
aidie ; l er , 
in an experimental manner ast chile | wha ed by the word eia a taking stock of where 


sake, I checked the ermanen f 3 
si t-record cards O are i 
against those of t s G a in the third term, <e had aJ of and how high school can help. 


2 hi Us have ‘ e ane" 
i and in reading scores the records were similar- ae g% |, w ra -= “n Our subject areas and the institution a 
fen culled out of this class, however, any known cases otal!) ty the uch for granted that as teachers we af 


. ine ia | 
fc of ach after we get an entering class, to jump right 
st of th ‘Ng “good, Hard” content, We tend to forget 
f brand . Children in front of us the coming to high 
“Xperience. It’s their first time. For slow 

13 


- oc te WELE ©. 
misbehavior, because what we wanted to study, if A tatio 


Possible, was the slow learner, uncomplicated y 


ot major antagonism, 
12 
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HIGH POINTS 
learners, in particular, this is the first time, co rity 195 ) 
ing, in the history of education that slow learners atë bein’ Speak. 
in the high school. Before we can start teaching ¢ 
a job of orienting the child. 
Indications as to how the stage may be set to 
periences in the area of orientation are amply provided °, 
treasure house of activities Orientation to School and Wor that 
duced by the committee of which Elsa G. Becker of Chie pro. 
Columbus H. S. was chairman. Here are just a few out T Opher 
listed in that book: Many 
“Invite an upperclassman, perhaps the president 
student organization, to talk to the class about 
of getting off to a good start.” They take ad 
colleagues much more readily than they do 
“Divide the class into as many groups as there are floor: 
in the school building. Have the members of each group 
make a floor plan of an assigned floor. Have the besi plan 
of each floor reproduced on the blackboard and show the 
principle of arrangement.” Slow learners like this job. It is 
within their ability. They like the idea that the best floor 
plans will be saved to hel p future classes. 
_ “Divide the class into committees to visit school officials 
in charge of designated services and report to class on ways 
to obtain service; guidance, financial, em ployment, college 
information.” They like to be inquiring reporters. — 
From these simple tasks they can move on into activities €% 
nected with answering such questions as these: 


What courses do I need in high school for my best develop 
ment ? 


What are my 
veloped? 


? 
bg are my handicaps ? How can these be overcom®’ 
— may I develop wider interests ? ial ocup” 

at high schools in New York City cater to SP 
tional interests? 
How shall | choose an occupation ? 


Ow can I get along best with people? 


a EXPERIENCES, Whatever progra 


f 
varners should take cognizance of their four- to five-y°? 
14 


Ontent, went 
£ 


Provide 


nt of the 
the 1 portance 
vice from their 
from teachers. 


de- 
abilities? How can my abilities be furthet 


Otr 
do ary, th 


| Give 


slow 
: eo 9 
m is offer reta 






yRRICULUM— 


ppeNCE C This means that the books we ordinarily use for 


pin tes will not do us much good with these sixth- 

eat $ 
P end mpactness of ideas customarily found in tenth- 
J aces, the = ial studies, biology, English, and other subjects 
cb ie "ehisticles for these children to hurdle. We could 
ofer too ma 


To be specific, the vocabulary, the structure of 
ers, 


tive of bringing into the high school books written 

he alterna de level, but there is an objection to this procedure. 
p the sixth P are for eleven- and twelve-year-olds in content 
Tes rrieta our students are young men and women. 
"kid ~ men and women will get more of a sense of status 
7 - : handled like older people than when they are 


} imndled like children. Their minds may be twelve-years-old, but 


heir bodies and their emotions are sixteen-years-old. What we 


teed is near-adult materials written on the level of sixth-grade 


maders: sixteen-year-old interests, appeals, drives, and needs 
lindled in the vocabulary of twelve-year olds. 


INTERESTS AND NEEDS. What are the interests, appeals, 
dives, and needs of th 


» anid f ese young men and women who are de- 
scoping quite normally, physically and socially, but who have 
jiis off at the twelve-year level in mental development? 
wuld Peaking, their needs are the needs of other sixteen- 
atos, The, i they want to be treated like human beings, not 
ind these hae ae pride, their integrity, their self-respect, 
tine these i want to be violated. Fretting, fuming, brow- 
"en, o any i not the way to handle these young men an 
ese : ie men or women, for that matter. On the 
Ut, are espe i Ee; perhaps because they have been battered 
vad o any n i sensitive to the raised voice, the sharp com- 
N Dean, On My ae of partiality or unfairness. This does 
ce REE and they Cats that the teacher should be “soft” 
Nace A a fitm hinge take your shoulder blade.” No. = 
Wed a Cent bis ‘ness or a kindly firmness, wherever y 


se and the that both kindliness and firmness should be 


| wat „ŠIVE th ‘ame time, there can be no doubt. 
0 


ew Slow learners should “add up.” — 

BAe Against Q U8 OF Recreation, or Interesting Peop j ‘ 

Ne With Oth = Getting a Job, or Orientation, or UC f 
“tS, or Teen-Age Problems, of Neighborhoo 

15 
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Problems, or a Trip to Chinatown, or playing hog, fs 
tive from Liberia, or listening to a series over 

a movie, or heating a wire recording, or arranging a 
program—whatever the unit, it should mak 


STEIN 
„TON < el Trades High School 
hine an 





, ligible for 
ail . sh school as soon as they are elig 
who leave A Se thet who do not have to get a 
c 


vores de pers often in failed in some way to 
now, not ten years from now. For slow learners hi h bis of oe p we reasons, but who have 
their colleges and universities and finishing Schools. Sate |? nom 


When slow learners say, “I don’t knows 
nouns,” let’s have done with memorizing 
nouns. We might better correct the agree 
and predicate and try to clean up the dou 


i nient to “quit” rather 
pe selves to school pem School, Aside a, the moral 
Pe their a is evaded, a vo 
ples +“? ier opportunity to the students who oga 2 

en to the 1085. led to receive. In many cases students who 
ping they are ent e k “quit” for relatively trivial reasons 
i beter than average work q 


i i ining employ- 
for reasons of economic necessity of obtaining employ 
md not 10 


NO six kinds 

the Six kind - 
ment betwe pro. 
ble Negative, 


CIVILIZATION—NOT SONNETS. But the job which pre, 

cedes the grammar job is to win these students to our side: to the 

side of the school, of order, of decency, of civilization, aş Opposed 

f to the disorder and violence and chaos of the world that has 
X battered them. 

; We can win them to our side, first, by feelin 

; these people count, that they are worth 

| much they count by letting them shar 

constantly seeking for formulas which 

True, these slow learners will n 

teacher the upper reaches of the sonn 

much higher than cutbstone, but the 

be doing some of the hard work of th 

For those of us who are handlin 

areas our chief job, as we see it, is t 

strating to these young men and 

on their side, that in 





= isi i to be 
keeva 
imminent i lives of man -year- 
cen wilaing over nina in school be exempt from a 
rpular classroom routine and by assigning them to a yom 
soup for guidance. The purposes of this segregation are ( = 
povide the most favorable environment possible in which a r 
tat can be helped to “think it over” before interrupting his edu- 
aton, (2) to adjust any difficulties of the student which may 
r provoked him into leaving, 6) to act as a “screening” proc- 


“S to separate those who will proht by remaini B in schoo! =" 
Who are better off working. 
Ni 


p GESTED ADM 


8 on the inside that 
-while. We can show hoy 
e our planning with us, by 
will embrace all of us, 

ot be exploring with the 
et, their English will not be 
se are the people who will 
e world. "o 
g learners in underprivilege 
he fundamental one of demor 
women that school is an ageng 


i ISSION REQUIREMENTS. Students os 

it things take place that help them, a pe i E of age or older, or should have passed the fo a 

now, that in it interests are quickened, horizons are widene oe be personal, ects. The students are to be admitted only a f 
young men and women can and do reap the richest harv a ter “Commendation of the principal at the beginning 

self falfillment and self-respect. Net, i h their number should be limited to no more than 


i ents should be added during the term. 
N i 

One nr NEL, Two teachers should be assigned to this group: 

ould be skilled in projective techniques ie 
th iS Should be Or these facilities should be oe 
a, “hoo With ole, between them, to teach all subjects a mt a 
ty. The th the exception of the shops and physica te 
Mealy wey? wil not be given “guidance,” as this awn 
> But wil] be taught specific subjects by tea S 


NOEN 





BEQUEST l ave t0 
To the graduating class I bequeath the good advice a i ver} 
the students of former years. It really is as good as news 
ew have ever used it, 
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HIG PONTS 9 
technically trained in several fields. The group will p i 
like a club with studious interests and with the rad, 
as consultants. 


CLASSROOM AND EQUIPMENT. A room should be 

for the exclusive use of the group. It is suggested ihai = aside 
be equipped as a study, with book-shelves, movable ch © room 
desks, storage lockers, and electrical outlets for pr cen 
phonographs. The arrangement should be one that ton 
centration and work under relaxed conditions, relieved Of paci 
by a bell ringing every forty-five minutes and free of an Pacing 
tion of external discipline controls. y indica. 


a ed + 


and 


> lL SLAP seh oe 


STUDY AIMS. One of the principal purposes of the 
to help each student establish a favorable rapport between him 
and the subjects of the curriculum. If an adolescent can be ac 
tivated emotionally towards his school work so that he willin fy 
prefers it to menial work outside of school for which he is a 
pensated, his subsequent acquisition of knowledge can be left to 
the regular classroom teachers. Each student ‘will in the course 
of his association with the group be subjected to a diagnosis to 
determine his mental, emotional, and physical fitness to carry out 
a normal school course of study. The scheduling of any tests will 
be determined by the teacher in charge of the group. The ultimate 
purpose ts to place the student back in the usual classroom, taking 
the studies for which he is best prepared to continue. 


Stoup is 


METHODS. Emphasis should be placed upon maintaining # 
emotional climate favorable for security of feeling. The pie 
cent attempt to assimilate new experiences by “leading” W! K 
emotions rather than with cognition makes the adjustment Pe 
blem of each student dependent upon student-teacher and stu i" 
group relations. The methods of the teacher shoul =P 
among other factors, means for encouraging the indivi abjec 
ee helping him make his own approach to 7 malt 
üi ping him aware of the interests of fellow-students 3° yg in 
“ining contact with the home of the student. This may Fa sub 
many cases a devious approach to imparting the content "geval 
rie the curriculum, but the group should as a who’ i 

“ e directly motivated, textbook presentation. 





Permits cop. 








| 55 
nT CLA le the group should be conducted sO 
fm far as _ mt emotional behavior will be 
yo student's e therapy only. Then, after the prescribed 
the student is returned to the 


an een adm = are again be kept for the use of the 


“core 

a system. por mul be considered as having a prog- 
sfollowe™ e naventional scholastic significance. Informa- 
st rather saat al that will be helpful to other teachers but 
“ ee available in terms of ordinary classroom pro- 
al ae be burdened with technical observations or sug- 
ae sible for a regular teacher to carry out. When the 
ai dicate that the student should be assisted in obtain- 
; / ition and leaving school, the facts should be presented 
pte principal with the appropriate recommendations. : 


' 


COORDINATION. If shop or health-education activities are to 
kinduded for any of the students, the latter should be scheduled 
bpi a regular class. At least one of these activities, requiring 
bestudent to mingle in a class with students following a normal 


Pogram, should be included. The teachers in charge of the group 


rm oe with what is taking place in all the classes from 
Sond i drawn students. The teachers will also have to 
08 to be oe the business world, industrial and commercial, 
ve school, Position to recommend students for jobs if they 


In additio . 
eadi gf oo the needs of students who are considering 
“hig students Tuitting,” the special group could also help in 
OM courses S YRO are having difficulty in following the 
a he Scope if é8stions from teachers will undoubtedly 

ation, What should be treated as an experiment in 


CNOA ` 


Pang 


Og Ney 


Was 
be We 


doing som ERING FEVER 
doin iccomplighen thing very unusual and rare, something 
È teally moths except by a boy in school on a spang day: 
'ng at all, He was merely a state of being. 
—Booth Tarkington. 
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A Proposal for the Reading 
of “Scientific Fiction” 

OSEPH GALLANT _ 

reals Roosevelt High Schoo] 


WHAT SCIENTIFIC FICTION IS. Scienc 
the romanticism of a technological society in 
It satifies the desire for fantasy and escapis 
work of the ideology of an industrial, scien 
importing foreign or archaic mythologies. 
today’s myth-making impulses. It provides a Vicarioy 
power to the reader in terms of the symbols of oy; 


e fiction 
ex 
m within th 
: e 
tific Cultur frame. 


S Sense of 


St vul garized 


forms it is present in “comics” and other wide-circulatio 


Moreover, beside the now conventionalized S-F tas me 
votees have taken to calling it), another kind of imaginative fi 
tion has arisen which utilizes the observations and theories of the 
various sciences for effective story-telling, both entertaining and 
instructive. Early examples of this form of scientific Narration 
may be found in Jack London's exploitation of anthropological 
ideas in such works as “Before Adam” or the Star Rover, or in 
Theodore Dreiser’s zoological story, McEwen and the Shining 
Slave Masters. Burroughs in his Tarzan seties practiced rather 
naive, popularized, imaginative, and instructive use of the same 
materials, and the same literary vein is best represented by Haw 
Van Loon’s Man, the Miracle Maker or The Story of Mantin, 
although the latter veers closer to conventional history. Te a 
fruition of this trend in American writing is to be found in 


works of George Stewart, in his novels Storm, Fire, ete 
Autobiography, and The Earth Abides. These books ^a 
been claimed by 


‘ence 

i the theorists and historians of S-F i 
fiction), but their kinship to the genre is apparent. characte? 
. Let us include al] of these types under an omnibus e js thet 
ization: scientific fiction. The thesis that I wish to pop cations! 
the reading of such scientific fiction can serve valid eV wi 


vere below a 
Purposes. To make this proposal concrete, I have listed z : 
Syllabus I works to be studied on a higher level in OPE for Ù 
of high school, and in Syllabus II works for a lower 10% 
lower grades of high school. 


b 
a J 

WHAT IS THE PURPOSE? It appears to me that 

20 








Indeed, į © Without | 


: ‘ age | 
idiom of scientific concepts. That is why in the mo BE and the 





s valid educational purposes. The very 
ere it inviting to contemporary readers, 
maa readership and audiences for sci- 
ae ublished anthologies and novels, on 
per opin en in the movies. Throughout the country, 
ger. and now 


Í i hich will arouse the 
gent a for new reading material w 
pols are 


“0 64d ‘ence fiction has been published in the 
ae caer eed adie part is of pulp quality and of pulp 
aps and by 7 of it consists of perfunctory and unimaginative 
atl . = some trifling extension into fantasy of a scientific 
tation - uch of it attempts to beguile the pulp reader with 
pan appeals: a meretricious smartness, a pseudo-sophisti- 
Bord Stier of the kind found also in much present- 
imeand-detection fiction. = 
el shoddy is that large body of present science fiction 
which drapes itself in a somber philosophism, and pontificates 
aout the futility of science, civilization, and humanity, picturing 
wman nature as utterly corrupt and irremediable on rather flimsy 
splomoric evidence developed within the stories themselves. 


Some of it resembles those war-time magazine articles which 
prophesied elaborate post-war gadgets. 


ne hand, the literary level of much science fiction 
cen 


yof lite risen, so that it now comprehends a considerable 
1 


* rature concerned with ideas: short stories, radio plays, 
Ye novels which sim 


atacter with nultaneously reach for the universal, 
Problems wi ~ effective individualization, and treat human 
brace vario considerable insight. These more mature works 
O sien fe n traditional aspects of literature under the format 
of w m Psychological analysis, lyrical and poetic 
historic biT ia “xperience, the analytic exploration of social 
C literatus ie “Ms, and Stylistic finesse and power. , 
dan! should ie a þression and clarification of human me 
a Contemporary ontemporary experience significant - 
boa and “TY experience is characterized by the impa 


. 
Vide È therefore (BY on our daily lives. The reading syllabus 


Pringbog, x pari with works which will, at least, pf 


Ode losity about, and for discussion Sa 
ese aoa theoretical and applied science. Expos! A 
as ate “straight” mathematics, physica i 

2 
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HIGH pony, 


ence, biology, and anthropology—technical 

the technical study of the several disciplin 

treatment suitable for English classes is found in Sela Bintiye 
Cc . f 

f 


Abri 
: 19 
es. The ih Per ty | 


The essential differentia from the point of view 
utilization between this reading syllabus and the usual c ASS Oom 
of short pieces of literature are the following: Collection 

Most short stories and similar short pieces of lit 
their chief usefulness in class study in the discussion erature 
works precipitate. This discussion usually covers fi Which these 4 

1. Individual psychology, motivation, character Ce 

tional conflicts and problems. tute, emo 

2. Social and historical background 

of the time and place of the sto 

What I have called scientific fiction (expanded definit 
would require and lead to discussion in several addition l man) 

1. Basic concepts in modern mathematics, astronomy, ar 

chemistry, biology (including evolution, phy! ope p y e 
genetics) and geology. Such discussion would n 5 


ot be ona | 
technical level but rather on the level of general conversance | 


appropriate to a general education in the second half of the 
twentieth century, 


2. The background discussion for these works should also lead 
to an appraisal of standards of validity in technical and 
historical ideas, to a discrimination between valid, scientilic 
hypotheses and the weird phantasmagoria of the comics 
pulp magazines, and some newspapers which is distorting 
science and history into new superstitions. 
as oi addition, the discussion of these works will requite Wa 
consideration of the traditional elements of characterizatica 
the interplay of personalities, and the psychology ^ , 
viduals, since I have selected scientific fiction oF 
definition) which is rich and significant in these resp ‘hi h 
M eat the works here presented include i social 
precipitate a thoughtful consideration of 0 sot 
tations nd et Syme, Ael 
| ance to aggression (Sym ective Y 
dom of the individual a tyranny of the core otl” 
( he achine Stops, Laputa), humanly product’ abt d 
n of science (Rocket from Manhattan, P! ý 
e Apocalypse, By the Waters of Babylon)» 


» and appraisal Of the life : 





qif! pıcTION o values against technological standardiza- 

ce of human! s, Erewhon), respect for human 

e Machine Stopi f The G 

servation of the balance of nature (The Great 
colo; © problems of utilization el e genius (Con- 
i Isle, The Person from Porlock). E 
TIS INCLUDED. In making my Soeur of scientific 

! e gone beyond the limits of the now conventional 

on I hav ce fiction to embrace: 

ank S s or excerpts containing none of the fantasy and 

i Ma OR of ordinary science fiction, but included 
smia presuppose certain scientific concepts or de- 
lip the understanding of certain modern scientific con- 
cepts; in this category are Leiningen versus the Ants, valu- 
able in presenting biological and sociological data, and 
George Stewart's Man—an Autobiography, valuable in pre- 
senting sociological, anthropological, and archaeological 
concepts. 

2. Excerpts from great imaginative classics of the past in 
which an escapist framework bearing considerable similar- 
lly to the apparatus of science fiction is used to clothe the 
wie presentation of ideas of the position of man, of 
individual psychology, of social and historical values: C2. 

wi ar meee Yankee (eclipse incident) or Gulliver's 
tied „Coyage to Laputa). Each of these is a self-con- 
ontemporg ü — can be read as a separate short story. 
ters of the ada ort stories written by contemporary mas- 
*S critical and a not as conventional science fiction, but 
maginative documents using some of the 


Paraphernalia of . 
fantasy: i hen Vin- 

cent B y; €.g., the stories by Stephen 

E Oe 4 Ot E. M. Forster. ? 


-act . , 
tent to Pays and radio scripts similar in content and in- 
y t the risk € Stories in item A 
entific fictin undancy, it must be pointed out that the study 

a will acquaint students with great imaginative 


tenat 
Hon ( 


f ftti „€ Present : “classics 
Sam, oo as and of the past, such writers of the “classics 
Ta Bag aan Swift, Maik Twain Stephen Vincent Benet, 
dore Drei Ir “‘Tancis Bacon Lord Dunsany, E. M. Forster, 
teover dig Henrik Van i and obviously, H.G. Wells. 
Crent literary types ‘ate included, not only short 
23 
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cr ny 
_ stories, but also one-act plays, radio scripts, exce; a 
consisting of episodes which are complete and rahe k 
themselves without requiring notes, back reference, n 
references to other parts of the works from which m a 
The lyric works are few: Ozymandias, in which arc i WA, 
= preciseness and severity are employed to convey themes ». ical 
to those in some types of “scientific fiction”; sections of alogos 


i Hall and of Hellas which in dealing with the remote n 
similar to the more conventional type of S-F, Le ate 
: d Syllabus I—For Upper Grades 
I, “A panting syllable through time and space.” —Wilj; 
5; Ozymandias by Percy Bysshe Shelley iii Cowper 


2. “For I dipped into the future—,” lines 111- 
Hall by Alfred Lord Tennyson sic: Locksley 
3. Mimsy Were the Borogroves by Lewis Padgett 
(Children tap time as the fourth dimension to the con- 
sternation of their elders; some interesting psychological 
concepts en passant) 
4. The Lost Street by Clifford Simak and Carol Jacobi 
(A fantasy employing the metaphysical conceit that ex- 
istence depends upon being known to some intelligence; 


„` COHCepts in philosophy and modern mathematics) 
II. “... Taught to stray 


Far as the solar walk or the Milky Way.” 
—Essay on Man by Alexander Pope 

1. The Living Galaxy by Lawrence Mannin al 
— travel carried to its outer limits; astronomi 
ideas 

2. Expedition by Anthony Boucher 
(A visit by Mattians M account compounding psychology 
semantics, evolutionary theory, and satire) 

3. The Green § plotches by T. S. Stribling - attitud 
(Creatures from an outer world present their atti x 
our forms of life; a classic of S-F and a deepy imag 
tale of pity and terror) 

4. The Star by H. G. Wells n ot 
(The great story teller’s imaginative anticipatio a worlds 
now goes by the name of the Velikovsky They 
e astronomy, physics, mathematics, 

satire ” 
I. “Hath elsewhere its setting and cometh from afar - » + 
—William Wordsworth n Swift 
l. Laputa (from Gulliver's Travels) by Jonathan s fro 
2. The Person from Porlock by Raymond k Jo gnkio i 
A Super-race which exists among us keeps 


es to 
ative 
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CT. JON 4 the “person from Porlock” who interrupted 
gaster aS di of Kubla Khan) 


Coleridge a wl by Anson MacDonald 


the treatment of crime and disease) 
n (excerpts on 
4 Erewho 


tler 
Samuel Bu 
wcymewhere behind ae and time 
` ye wetter water, slimier slime. . . 


—Ru eo oul the Shining Slave Masters by Theodore 
l. 


Dreiser (The social and military organization of ant life) 
3. The Great Fog by H. G. Heard ! h 
(Man’s disturbance of the balance o nature produces at- 
mospheric and climatological changes which revolutionize 
all life on earth.) 
3, The Figure by Edward Grendon f 
(A “time-space” mathematician gets a glimpse of the final 
product of terrestrial evolution.) l 
V. "The servant glides by imperceptible approaches into the master.” 
—Samuel Butler on “Machines,” from Erewhon 
1. The Machine Stops by E. M. Forster 
(The English satirist presents the final impasse into which 
we may be led by a gadget-ridden view of science and of 
human purposes; this story was the source of Aldous Hux- 
ley's Brave New World without the latter’s meretricious 
play for the market-place. 
2, he Folded Hands by Jack Williamson 
k | lc yr Our Overdependence upon automata; the robots 
un 
The lens aP Ped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
ea, all which Pies, the great globe itself, 
~The ch it inherit Shall dissolve...” 
i, lot ting, William Shakespeare l 
(The Pean “| the Apocalypse by Louis Ridenour 
versity of ill; the Graduate School of Science of the Uni- 
J the t 'NOls writes a satire on push-button warfare.) 
Benet sa ers of Babylon by Stephen Vincent Benet 
chology Xes Prophecy, atomic destruction, primitive psy- 


0 Connection by 
lems e t, millenia hence, which reflects on present rob- 
of evol : acology, geology, cultural anthropology, a! 
My, 4, Ct histo on, ina melange with nuclear physics and ee 
Pul i Final =i Ptesented obliquely in a quaint narrative 
eth Works (n from Hellas by Percy Bysshe Shelley 


novels, plays, fictionized treatises) 


u 


Isaac Asimov 
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HIGH POINTS 


an the Miracle Maker by Henrik Va 
ial Abides by George Stewart n Loon 
The World Set Free by H. G. Wells 
Back to Methuselah by G. B. Shaw 
R. U. R. by Karel Capek 
The New Atlantis by Sir Francis Bacon 
_ Gulliver's Travels by Jonathan Swift 
. Erewhon by Samuel Butler 
. Looking Backward by Edward Bellamy 
. Micromegas by Voltaire 


SOON AV AY NS 


— 


Syllabus II—For Lower Grades 
I. “Time you old gypsy man, 
Will you not stay? 
Put up your caravan 
Just for a day.” 
—Ralph Hodgson 
1. Man: an Autobiography by George Stewart 


(An imaginary autobiography by Man, personified, describin 
ions, and his transfor. 
mations through prehistory and skimming historic times brief 
to be read as a whole or in excerpts; e.g., sections on the ori 
of agriculture, the invention of the bow and arrow, the domes. 
tication of the dog and of cattle, the founding of towns, etc) 


his discoveries, his inventions, his institut 


2. A Connecticut Yankee by Samuel Clemens 


(Excerpts may be read: the eclipse, the introduction of modem 


technology, the discomfiture of Merlin.) 
3. John Jones Dollar by Harry Stephen Keeler 


(What happened to the compounded interest on a dollar over a 
eriod of centuries, and the historic effects produced by the sum) 


4. The Valley of Ignorance by Henrik Van Loon 


An allegory of primitive life, prologue to Tolerance) 
I. ‘Journey all over the universe . . . "Don Quixote 


Cervantes 


an 
l. Invasion from Mars by Howard Koch and the Mercury Compa} 
(A script adapting H. G. Wells’ War of the Worlds) 


2. Mars on Ethey by Lord Dunsany 


(A broadcast from Mars, deciphered, reveals Martians ' 


lity about life on earth. 
3. Victory Unintentional by Isaac Asimov 


fh 

af phenome 
(Robot emissaries to Jupiter reveal some psychologi¢ and of 
both their Own, according to their preconditioning gao 
Jovians; physics, chemistry, astronomy, and emp"! t 


are touch 
ËN, Thiere are moce eee 


of in your philosophy,” 


~ Hamlet by William Shakespeare 
1. Congqueror's Isle by Nelson Bond 
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lapri 


ere are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, i 
























eturns with a tale of the plans of a race of 


1951) living secretly among us throughout the 


iator f 

("dlectual ae 

eatth:) in by Arthur C. Clarke 
e 


9, Th Fires We variant forms of life under the crust of the 
 (Possibiit 


by H. G. Wells 


eart 
4, The a b vilization evolved among creatures in the depths 
Form 


the ocean) oe 
oi that creep, swim, Of fly... Boileau 


ne Ants by Carl Stephenson 
j Lanne e wh wants hale mee a planter musters all the 
m of technology, intelligence, and patience.) 
>. The Strange Drug of Dr. Caber by Lord Dunsany 
` (Science experiments with the dog’s world of odors.) 
3, The Sea Raiders by H. G. Wells l 
(A tale of terror with a supplement of zoological concepts) 
V. "Ancestral voices prophesying war . . . ”—Samuel Coleridge 
1. Symbiosis by Will F. Jenkins 
(Biological warfare in reverse; a small nation’s defense against 
a neighbor's aggression by a clever stratagem utilizing immuniza- 
tion; a rich presentation of ideas in civics, science, and interna- 
tional affairs) 
1. Rocket from Manhattan by Arch Oboler 


(The learned crew of a rocket to the moon reviews the history 
' of the twentieth century.) 
length works 


The First Men on the Moon by H. G 

. G. Wells 
i aoe 5 Moreau by a G. Wells 
me e Machine by H. G. 
» Fire by George Siew ij 


: Storm by G 
Miguel & Be Y George Stewart 
Ly yadam by Jack London 


on by James Hilton 


CNOCAN 
Most l PASSIVE p 
Ns Peoples ~ ARTICIPATION 


J; 
gin 


by 


ncredu 


dr “t fesources of interest and amusement are 
pa back ifn. exhausted, |, The less the average person 1S 
ne), tome Such resources as he does have, the more meager 


> y (] e a 10 a . % ces Oo 
of u . > along with other omnipresent sour 
anythin, Ment pres 
big 8 excent | 's Probably producing a generation less capable 


. ass; a ; A 
han are geet” Etato, Used t ‘sive absorption than any which ever existe 


Ports, To y Odjected that baseball and football were mere 


at a S)” any m ds to a stadium 
Bame in y man who actually procee s to a 
*S an athlete sad of taking it by ol or television may 


heg 


—Joseph Wood Krutch. 
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A Leisure-Time Sports Curriculum 
for the Senior High School 


MARTIN A. RODGERS 
Thomas Jefferson High School 


Life in the United States is replete with blessin s. 
least of these is reflection; and the author is bu 
personal prerogatives in philosophizing on a professiona] Pr 
lem—leisure’s place in physical education, 

Since its inception in this country, physical education has gon 
through many stages. In some curricula it was an auxiliary to he 
accepted school functions; in others it was a Prominent Part of 
the child’s school life. There have been any number of Approaches 
to the program. Physical education, though still neglected by 
developers of curricula, is rapidly gaining more attention. 

We are badly in need of a forthright reaffirmation of funda. 
mental principles of physical education, growing from and bear. 
ing fruit for a society in which it is currently rooted. There js 
need of new concepts. New techniques must be devised, for many 
of the old ones are found wanting. There must be a greater in- 
terplay between theory and practice. 

In a consideration of any new approach, it is shortsighted to 
Suggested that one problem is more important than another, be: 
cause their mutual solutions are inextricably related. All-impor 
tant are subject matter, methods, and aims. 


CONTENT. Ins 
Custom still dete 
of which is not 
school. Also 
training stil 


Ot the 
t EXercisin his 


Ob. 


ubject matter much renovation must be a 
tmines the content of physical education, ” e 
life-like and has little application outs! fea 
, followers of faculty psychology and the = t 

ing still claim psycho-motor benefits which have a 
application in everyday life. Certainly artificial exercises res 
apparatus and mat fail to meet the motor needs of our P 
social order. People need training in abiding skills. 


| 

t aval 

METHODS. In methods, too, physical education does Mise 
itself of the best techniques, More attention shou! inp 


. . ° e o ° i re 
to improving individualization of instruction tow4! oe 
total personality, We 


e individual rath 
matrix, Social proced 
28 


e 

s Oo ‘ 
should attempt to fit education © ese 
er than to press the pupil a must a 
ures should be emphasized. 


of th 














ports CURRICULUM 


) psu? shat fosters the fullest and freest development of 


, iety. 
| s yiqual in out SOCICNT 
the 


onomic and social conditions in 
pecause of ane p p aa definition of aims and of pur- 
country, there 1 ~ ja must be willing to break through the tra- 
ja .. Physical mw : mnasium and explore a larger field. How- 
Pml walls of — of the established system may be 
wer, some f may appear with practices made feasible by new 
retained an J =h One such factor is leisure. 
oep hor suggests that physical education can make maxi- 
i: raion for leisure-time physical activities by training 
vo ppl in sport habits for present and near-future use. He 


firms, too, that this preparation should be offered in the senior 


high school, if not earlier. Such a plan can meet all the criteria 
ofa comprehensive program of physical education. Sports recrea- 
tion is more than a program; it is a movement. 

The axiom then is: Life in our democracy affords ample oppor- 
unity for leisure, Education must meet this challenge, and physi- 
cal education must fit its program into this social philosophy. Any 


scheme of physical education should be predicated upon the fore- 


vn fife and must meet the criterion of Sports-recreation as a 
4) OF life, 


Per ‘sure time ‘ports program in the school is a vehicle de- 
the a two purposes, one immediate and the second in 


l, : 
3 teaching of recreational skills in a democratic atmos- 
- The 
ebook that the learned skills will be useful in extra- 
life lived in rte. and that the democratic way E 
© school wi i into out-of- 
the ool experience. ol will be carried over into 


l 

fea provide pd have a realistic approach to education. It 
I it sh | ata with an aesthetic avenue to leisure. Speci- 

Pportunities for people to learn an 
> vama, reading, music, dancing, nee 

° Contemp » and sports, The skills of leisure aoe 
| learnin ; Forary education as are the more Hine toe 2 
50 that there wall a to say, they should be an ae 
© an easy carry-over into out-o i 
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CULUM 

RIS = ted as a disciplinary dumb-bell drill. 
a ne valid program must have as its purpose 
e same e” author feels that the deplorable juvenile- 
| if motive d of the United States can be reduced by vital 
igen E The program proposed in the following pages 
pi e ate the habit of sports recreation. The social signifi- 

in 


phasis can readily be appreciated. 


life. Mort important, opportunities for the practice oi 
should be assured right in the curriculum and not les ese skill, 
rected chance in after-school hours. to undi. 
Education should train the individual for relaxation h, 3. 
his interests and helping him choose wisely his miz di 
leisure. Education should also enable him to ctëäte ind 
pleasures when necessary and develop ample resourcefulne, this em 
powers of critical selection to become a participant rather : and f age of . 
passive spectator. Such training will contribute not on] =a a |, DEVELOPMENT. As for personality power, the 
life of the individual but also to the welfare of Society “i the pERSONA ing of physical education must at all times be kept 
undoubtedly revitalize physical education. What part can m ipe Teng physically educated is more than education of 
professional program play in the promotion of this idea] > a “cal. It is education of the nervous system and of the 
a Physical education also connotes health education. It is 
| reilly the complete unification of all phases of the self for the 
improvement Of well-being. 
Well-being is fitness. Fitness, then, demands a superior con- 
dition of the inclusive self. Pleasant work, proper nutrition, ade- 
| qute exercise, sufficient rest, true relaxation, and avoidance of 
| excesses are all paramount issues in maintaining fitness. All are 
ilegrated into one functioning whole. Obviously, then, fitness is 
more than just structure. It is a state of potential action. 
pay fitness is often interpreted to mean physical fitness. In 
> Connection, the word “physical is a misnomer. It is not 
natitcally accurate, but a term of co It is unscientific 
except as the h dion! es : MVGIICUCE, isu 
porary theor P i 1S a part of the composite self. Contem 
life sita; y tn cates that the whole self acts and reacts to every 
fro ation. Acceptin this i i hysical 
m the other as 8 , One may then dissociate the physic 
la this lipht he cts of the self and scrutinize it alone. 
oe n the dy org No fitness is only a phase of total fitness. ton 
ject. "Whethes i a wita any term used. to designe atin Of fo keiton in which all: ton ol ence ting 
ealth education or physical € , Ptimunm e body organs are operating 4 


; ° ë ba € uf j ou i ‘ e a 1- 
recreation or any combination of these is not the issue- The P i It means ‘ = this is unobtainable, it can be sow 
WNction;j ase from nervous tension, smoothness 


pose here is rather to sy est a relationship both in sv?) i U 

or pe ar between what T commonly called physical ey j ny nerve fone va A nutritional state eel B 

tivity is k- rie known as recreation. verpretatio” E Aish " and car AE pig It implies the aaa mn 

application ha y. aier is WOTG A matter or hs a actics 00 x S$ jg “ho Maximum tide et ge np = physical 

a se of nature or kind. Calisthenics : dapted: ‘s p cience Sely a sy jecti S that the day may bring. dividual 
en skillfully motivated and properly d tem Mey a fee i J eve state in the sense that the ae 

| any Emergency confidence in a body well-conaiti 


SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE. Physical education, a phase of total 
education, must fit into the social philosophy of leisure se, 
This is accomplished through training in the appreciations iid 
skills of healthful sports. A rich program of the so-called minor 
sports can do the job adequately and advantageously. 

As a means of providing recreation, physical education has 
failed largely in the school. And it has failed in the nation. We 
must not become a nation of sitters. To be sure, some boys and 
gitls play basketball, handball, and tennis in after-school hours. 
Some adults, too, partake of sports in post-school years. But are 
We satisfied with the numbers? It is convenient rationalization to 
blame the radio, television, and the movies. Nor is the lack of 
space, at least in most large cities, an acceptable excuse, though 
Supervision of many playfields is sadly neglected. The fault lies 
mainly with the school. Tradition still manacles course maker 
In the junior high school boys still play circle games, while thet 


older brothers in the senior high school are riding dummy An 


e other and, when improperly presented, basketbal! an 
30 
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Actually, there are as many physical fitnesses aS the note dissimilatie is concern is to know his pupils, to 
dividuals. There is the fitness required for wap Which Se ate in cas gl proclive. and physical practices to individual re- 
broken down into fitness for the aviator, the infant, Is LUtthe: pealth measures lly to acquaint each pupil with his own 
naval man, and the marine. In civilian life one ne sja , the pt mats, and €s ecia ariii. Too, he can offer remedial 
kind of fitness to be a cabinet-maker, a typist, a fet SPecific j and motor eg the södally maladjusted, 
basketball player. Physical conditioning then is the bu in ota me for ee r the average normal boy and man, 
raising the organic measure of efficiency ail O 


: Sines 
y to meet life's n of 
vocational or avocational, through physical exercise, eds, 
Physical exercise has very definite virtues. In the Physi 
trained person capacity for work is sustained, en Ju al 


i T ad be vigorous. They should be masculine. 
eational $ 


y Spartan ideal for all is a menace. Harm 
put vigorous ie caig i. by too much muscular and phy- 


i , tance de f an be done $7 Though opportunity should be guaranteed 
veloped, and fatigue resisted. Recovery after effort is n. ical activity. Though Op AS) 
keri exercise benefits the neuro-muscular mecha S tapia | sogea in hardening body-building sports, not all should 


; nism. 
strength is improved. Body heat is conserved and rel ish 


duced. The trained individual resists disease better than the 
untrained. Nutrition and general vitality are enhanced. Resistance 
to changes of temperature is built up. Red and white blood 
corpuscles are increased. The stroke volume of the heart is 
stepped up, the pulse rate lowered, and blood pressure reduced. 
Respiration, circulation, digestion, and elimination are improved. 
But physical education must see beyond the limits of physica 
fitness, whether it be along the narrow path of stern exercise ot 
the broad road of pleasant play. Comprehensive fitness is the 
goal. But one should always qualify the term “fitness” by asking 
“for what?” Fitness is to be viewed only as a means to life, a 
as an end in itself. Physical education, surcharging the total a 
and empowering it with the strength for dynamic living, 
directly into general education, Therefore, a progressive Prog! and sin : 
for cultivating the complete man is an essential. caus suicances, Lack of intellectual interests is influential in 


“leeway: rd 

Leisure-time sports can do this job admirably. They Se mental and nervous disorders. The mental value ae 
ample means for the improvement of the muscular ha neatly | le, “ative activity is well established. It is play on a high 
physiological Power, and neuro-muscular potency 50 F: =e 


S a H . $ ; to 
found lacking in the average urban adolescent and 4 ult. E Fon equipment for a happy life, contributing 


i ed fond ot and fine emoti i ; tal and emo- 
icul "air chaic con balance ional control. It is a men 
curriculum must be reorganized. It is time that the atc’. ded. eam. 


. “Xt; i 
ister”. else NEET 
of play for reward or perspiration should be eco j of B ication gould always be fun. Some may claim there 15 little 
` ela be more than a therapeutic dose to cute b fost itis Play : Playing on school time. Leisure-time learning 1$ 
fhe; Recreation in a democracy is clearly inter tg, 0 as ` an educational program. One must enjoy W ai 
«main aim of general education—abundant living a p ficie i a e able to enjoy later. Although excellen 


the able, 
psafe E more : uster and mak ts-play more enjoy 
IND f ts vouc ce Not Ore j make sports-play than 
he DIFFERENCES, Curricular rida differ al There tant to be able to play any ae ae the 
unusual instrument for observing in can be no greater utilitarian objective 


33 


uth to engage 
be compelled t 
or temperamenta 
in moderation. 


o participate. Some are not physically capable 


Axation in lly so constituted. Exercise should be vigorous— 


THE SAFETY FETISH. We wish at this point to sound another 
note of caution. In recent years safety education has become a 
fetish in physical education. It should be more a matter of ad- 
ninstration than of education. Safety can be grossly overem- 
fazed. We can defeat our own avowed goal and produce a 


ution of neurotics by emphasizing caution at the sacrifice of 
Courage, 


TIONAL OUTCOMES. Sports for leisure offer sturdy in- 
È : stimulation, If development is not to be impeded, there 
-a teasing of the mind, some reaching out for meanings 
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ind ch pedagogical devices as measurement and 
A This is the ge non of physical education, classifica 





CULUM 
js sro erm for easy pupil classification and 
yal sectioning for individual attention. Because each 
| iy most poss! class, he can employ individualized teaching 

a ps a smaller ee results. A greater degree of safety is 
rho , and Mi ller area under supervision. 
sited becaus 


ASSIGNMENT. Either of two methods of teacher 
tt ay be used: 


HIGH Points 14, , 
development of the love of physical’ exercise even at 1195) 





























AESTHETIC OUTCOMES. Sports-recreation TO 
aesthetics of life, building beauty in form, strength, NSifies th. 
and creativeness. Expertness in motor mastery js ą 
be expressed in the orchestra pit, on the painter’s cany 


he sma 


the tennis court. Art in sport makes a rich Contribution a | sin e eraon plan: here ar- Sr — in 

sonal enjoyment of life and at the same time to the jo per. l, me region for the entire term, while pupil group 

others. This is real culture for both performer and = Pin “ates from region to region. 

Here is an exceptional channel for inspirational teaching, ce, » The tachet pupil” pl an: here thë teacher remains with 
pm assigned group of pupils for the entire term, accompany- 

SUMMARY OF PHILOSOPHY. In summary, physical edu cation ing his group from region to region. 

as a phase of general education can meet the ch 


i allenge of leisure, 
Recreation inculcates democratic patterns of action. Leadershi 


and personal capability unfold from subjecting the individual to 
a broad range of experiences in which expression of creativeness 
and intelligent choices of motor patterns are permitted. Leisure. 
time education is more a process than a program. Free-time sports 
play their part in the cultivation of the individual by adjusting 
the entire personality, not the physical alone, and by harmonizing 
all aspects to make for a well-balanced, highly integrated organ 
ism. Particularly is this true if activity is self-directed and not 
teacher-imposed, Every man ought to rule himself. This 1s the 
essence of democracy ate 

Having stated the philosophy, we shall now attempt to indicate 


a sports education can be practicably embodied in the an 
um. E 


OPERATION OF THE LEISURE-TIME PROGRAM 
L Regi i -iinit 
PURPOSE. The a egional Technique ove instru 


PUPIL CLASSIFICATION. Classification of pupils into homo- 
geneous groupings for regional allocation promises all a greater 
itgree of success. It segregates pupils according to age, social, 
| Physical, sport, or other differences. 

Equality of ability or of potentiality equalizes performance and 
offers greater interest and incentive to endeavor. The pupil may 
7 tee with his sports peers and measure himself against equals. 
aw creases instructional efficiency. It benefits the 
and Senge: he may give intelligent guidance. Group needs 
other tiene be fostered, Sectioning of pupils also serves 
, Homogeneity is safety and promotes fair competition. 
h Pngrammin, ould be a primary administrative consideration 
Se teching 6 Pupils, for the fewer the variables the greater 

00 seldom is this the case. Unfortunately, 


they economy, T 
eneity, seems to be the practice. Not only 


te 
te amn Verse, heterog 
Stron SC 


i Omposed of the skilled and the unskilled, 
; ml e of this technique is to improv” . of phys’ Nd the Weak, pupils wi d degree 
“on and facilitate supervision. This is effected by m p e = tional, and arra fe Gate ah - 
eymnasium (curtain, rope, etc.) and total pupil group te assured | * € > y 


pap ing +a of the scholastic ladder, The soundest basis 
base emitting i arge-city school seems to be social homoge- 
tise his Own ot Pil to play with and compete ry 
at a by Btadean, Maturity. This is most practically a 


working units. Passing from region to region, pups s q larg? 
or experiencing within a school term all the spos ' ' mini 
range program with a maximum of concentration and 2- , ome 


~" interference, Self-government and democratic action offesile 


increasingly real, The multiple-domain scheme permits ty bs the py e Scheduling, 


of Special selections allocated to restricted sectors- 
34 


M th ` social maturity but his interests sAm 
in for designating the group in whi 
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a E POINTS a j; 
should participate. To classify him solely on Deka bril, in i 

physical potentiality or present motor or sports x pt Of innit 
fensible. Personality growth is more desirable than ility ie inf 
None of the standard test methods of segr rain Skill mag À 
differentiated groups is truly scientifically soung i Pupils ie 
practical. Neither is too fine class Stouping demoer aone 


cyRRICULUM———— 
M , materials must not be viewed as arbitrarily 
s oneni fuid. Changes should not be patchwork 
fe at, but aon e spirit of the program must not alter. 
pions he chould be unity and coherence. Selections are 
W ypes there egions to be used. For example, if 

into the fifteen different activities and three 


_spORTS 


in : 

y mgp i ises ; - 
vision for individual differences should be as unalterapje Pt | ġe POB E allocated to each. If there is a natatorium 
law itself. By this very token the ultimate in homogeneo, 2 the | ggons, BYE ™ ying could be considered one activity of a 
ing is individual instruction, OUS group. | the plant swimming | 

Classification for multiple regional allocation, gional pae for regional assignment of sport units may be: 


based on the following criteria: then, Should pe 


1. If pupils are programmed to the gymnasj 

Mpka ers these year grompltgs ther be Farting 

within the department into regional groups: racketed 

A. According to the Crampton, McCloy, Rogers, B 
any similar standard test. Where there are three reek 3 
the top third boys become one group, the riddle A 
a second, and the lowest become a third group. These 
groups remain intact for the entire term, and as units 
move from region to region. 

B. According to alphabetical plan: A-G, H-L, M-Z. This 
is the simpler method. 

- If pupils are programmed to the gymnasium heterogene- 
ously, covering the entire school age, the mass may be class 
fied within the department into regional groups: 
A. On a specific basis, such as standard capacity of abity 


iad demands; i.e., from mild to vigorous (shuffle 


board to boxing). i : 
1, Competitive possibilities; 1.¢., solitary and social events 
(bag punching and basketball). 
3, Major and minor sports interests; i.e., baseball and table 
tennis. 
4, Combinations of these. 
The most practical seems to be physiologic, including both 
ndwidual and team sports. The principle of physical needs and 
‘aperamental interests is recognized in this plan. 
oP naturally, the factors of size of instruction space and 
ral load determine the kind and number of play forms that 
est up for use. Where numbers exceed ca acity, as too 
oten occurs, Jon i pai 
> “nger rest periods between games become neces- 


y. Those waiti i 
conditioni waiting their turn can take advantage of such sport- 


N 


tests. e Ping om om apparatus as chest weights, chinning and dip- 
B. According to a year plan. Here the group is sectioned | larn py Watching machine or boxing dummy. Too, boys 


into three year differentiations having all the oe 

pupils in one group, the eleventh-year boys 19 ? i 4 

category, and the twelfth-year in a third group: cont 
Our-year school, the ninth and tenth years may 

bined. Each group is assigned to a region. eviden 

C. According to alphabetical plan. Again it 1S ae but 

that alphabetical partitioning is the simplest m 
with a broad age span, not desirable. 


PRATIO 
G dodo E THE REGIONAL TECHNIQUE. Groups 
"Blong Within th ‘OM one region to another, covering all the 
te 85) for three term: for two regions, a semi-term Of monthly 
er quarteri regions, a third-of-the-term change; for four 
Bop, uted y change, Transition from one region to the 
tyit Change ia accordance with a planned schedule, and 
taga omal o ‘aneously. The organization within eac 
Pais mumba browsing about as they please, free 0 
; h 
‘ties the Of the entir eigen f ional boun- 
Btee to p: ite term within their reg er. 
° this confinement willingly, for they 49 
$7 


d be he 


hout 

Í u 

ject matter remains constant r- i i of oth? 
of the pupil, subject only to 5°? 


ALLOCATION O It shou 
derstood that sub F SUBJECT CONTENT. 


entire schoo] life 
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stand the fairness and the advantages prom tin bril, 


Ci IN some met 
activity. tite 
Fach teacher is in complete charge of his o ias 
plans the lessons, attends to all routine requirements, s ne He 
his own class. The region becomes his Classroom. teaches 
sible for the preparation of his “room” for the co ‘ TSpon, 
the condition of its sanitation, ventilation, and €quipme 5 
prepares necessary teaching materials for the prope; conduc 
the day’s lesson and at its close leaves the “room” in Se of 
dition for his successor. con- 
We have attempted to indicate how the regional techni 

benefits learning. We saw how homogeneity fits into this da 
room composition. We noted the close confeder 


acy of the tepi 
during the class period. The regional technique a Egtons 


cts as a mechani. 
perstructure of 4 
que—is constructed. Let 
device, 


cal foundation upon which the educational su 
graded curriculum—the triple-level techni 
us now consider this second procedural 


IL Triple-Level Technique 

(Utilizing the Regional Technique) l 
Any program to be tenable must include orderly gradation and 
continuity. This is a cardinal principle of the educative = 7 
Aims should be set for cach year. Standards should be ge ! 
Learning must be based on experience. At the same time, e ie 
ment accrues through the extension of subject matter a 
skills gained through new experiences. Physical recreation, a 
will include a scheme of gradation of learning. This 1s 8 
plished via the triple-leve] technique. 
To facilitate understanding of the operation of the w 

technique, let ys assume that we have a three-year sem 


schoo 7 omogeneity of pupil programming, and three reg this 
© triple-level techni 


into 
que, a graded plan, fits snugly 
three-year course, thus: 


Ist level—Learnin , in the tenth year 
2nd level—Practicing, in the eleventh yet d 
3rd level—Perfecting, in the twelfth yeat acticin z 
Though competent teaching compels learning, iferenct 
Perfecting on each educational level, the real 
38 


Je-leve 
hig 
jons. 


| ps : 
‘ 2951) | ys! hasis. 
i belli i ig this m | 

measure. Seldom is there rebellion against th is restric haning 
as one may desire to cross the border anq join ion : 








pg SPORTS GUEN 
1 — 


: essive yearly steps, each 
per oF CO of learning are pee mai throughout: 
Maese levels biectives that run concurrently e 
„bracing id physical learnings. These relate to health edu- 
Health an 


; ; ; late to character 
cation. omitant learnings. These re 
‘gl and conc 
9, Socia 


ion. j . 
= associated learnings. These relate to sports educa 
j . 
yan: h of these three is as important as 
ator each O ; 

To the la ea To the physical educator the third, skill 
ier of kies blush may appear the greatest need. On further 
at he will see it in its true relationship to the total self 

ad vil not further this one at the expense of the others. 


I. Informal Organization Technique cs 

Progress in sport learnings, and in social responsibilities as 
well, is gained as the pupil mounts from one level to the next 
higher. The confines within which such a plan can best operate 
is the informal organization, a medium of socialization, restricted 
only by a few administrative rules and curricular requirements. 
On all three graded levels learning is acquired by incidental but 
‘i teaching, with special emphasis upon individual atten- 

D. 


A brief outline of the purposes of each of the three educational 
evels might be of some help. 
TENTH-YEAR | 
ORGANI i tated, the main 
ipo of the first ea NIZATION. Simply state 


€ Prescrih Cucational level is the satisfactory learning 
Of trainin ed Subject matter by all the pupils. It is the jme 
too early g mphasis On basic material acts as a safeguard eg 
of com hi “Clalization, This first educational level is the — 
Popa of “Xposure, Pupils are introduced to a well-rounde 

Ce Biven a „ports a inistered in regional areas. In a sense they 


o> TeS Í ed 
ter S-€ye view of the sports scene. This is achiev 
l p28 by: P 


_ pnducti , 
2, Requirin 8 Periodic demonstration lessons. of sport 
4 achievema Pupils to meet established standards 
Teachin ` tough performance tests. 
8 of an incidental but individual nature. mi 
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, l ; n 
this instructional level is the applying or practicing - Pose of 
gram content learned in the tenth year. Greate, fn 7 Pro. 


















yRRICULUM ——— 


jaries. Sport clubs in boxing, fencing, or hand- 
«ego ane d by the teacher in this last school year. 
be ini 
4 
pll may dation is usually a manifestation of some form 
URE. pa Promotion should be a matter of individual 


LURE 
i palads me should never be a punishment for inability to 


I _spOoRTS © 
ELEVEN TH-YEAR ORGAN IZATION. Th e mai #19 5 l 


ur 


choice is now possible for the pupil and encouraged a of 
teacher. Improved learning is implicit in the Practice 2 the 
electives. As in the first year, incidental but individual; a >. {ee 


iz : : 
ing continues to consume the largest share of the teadke - wth. torily. Certainly, with personalized teaching, sym- 
The modus operandi is based on: ae Ww ae toii of non-conformists, and general rapport, 
1. Free Organization pic le core of any properly conducted social organization, 
which 2 


Informal playing of learned sports in leisurely 

competition—again in regional restrictions. 
2. Formal Organization 

A. Occasional tournaments within the region, 

B. Occasional inter-regional competitions, 


‘ure on any level becomes inconceivable; passing a formality. 
a however, such a thing as failure to learn a particular 
ator sil, but since the teacher will have set for each pupil 
, standard commensurate with his capability, the only one who 
an fail is the teacher. In other words, when the pupil fails, 
education fails. 


TWELFTH-YEAR ORGANIZATION. The main Purpose of 
this last level is the perfecting of the sports learned in the tenth 
year and practiced in the eleventh. It is the year of specialization: 
concentration on individualization is inherent in this objective, 
Exhibitions by experts within the school and by others brought 
in from the outside should be stressed both terms in the senior 
year. 

Pupils will not be confined to a region as in the tenth and 
eleventh years; they may go freely and at will to any activity in the 
full circuit. The dividing barriers are down. At the same time 
teachers will still be in charge of sectors and will be available at 
all times to coach any one interested in the finer points of any 
Sport in their domain. Thus, subtly, the standard of the twelf 
year Is set up. + nal 

in this year it is the teacher who remains fixed to 2 ine 

Precinct. Freedom of movement over the complete subject-m4 
field permits Pupils to select their particular interests, woot 
trate upon them, learn new techniques and acquire excelleOr ae 
accomplishment, A pupil busy at any particular sport 1S 


INSUMMARY. This article points out a procedure consistent 
with the philosophy and aims underlying the leisure-time pro- 
gam. It discusses a few primary principles. It indicates admin- 
ee and pedagogic ways and means based on these principles. 
i el none of regional divisions of the instruction area is 
ust, p = year-by-year plan is offered. The informal 
¢ program eo ained briefly as the best medium in which 
ete, incidental ee Operate. In this democratic atmos- 
acetely hope mi Personalized teaching takes place. It is 

5 is called to even optimistically anticipated that when 


ma a few ca high school career, each student will take 
Ty-Over Sports, 


CN\N9R) 


The n: THE AIM O 
oi pe he wants to be, not because he has the teamnet’ ny Ta, of h ducation, Says ian nai “is not to add 
Cher and pupi o t : d C 3 r, ristian Gauss, 1S n 
pupil engage in mutual effort to perfec nterest tiog AU it, pp an knowledge, Its purpose is to open the mind 


bame; the teacher thus furthers the pupil’s carry-over ! 
at sport, 


I l nge ecdom gt 
n the senior year a maximum of individual coe 


social responsibility is given the pupil through the 4 
40 


lt i dogs not a € Would an ash ca olden bowl. Edu- 
t i M instru in and for itself. It is ane : ood thing as such. 
Sto use ip ut a tool, which may be used for good or evil. 

as a tool for good.” ~ Nashua Cavalier. 


4l 
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Films of Special Interest 


Exceptional motion pictures are reviewed for j 
i chairman of the School and Theater Commit Cachers by , 
Association of Teachers of English. For further ee Of the , he 
sult the STC representative in your school.) è Ficulars k 


Scott of the Antarctic (Eagle-Lion. in 
Not every schoolboy, but every British schoolb, Cchnicolon 
tragic saga of Robert Falcon Scott’s fatal Ee knows 
the South Pole. There is the statue his widow p 
standing in Waterloo Place near Sir John Franklin, 
Discovery itself moored off the Thames Embankment S, and the 
chewing, in postwar austerity, it is not hard to see wh For sober 
Rank offered the British schoolboy and his family af J. Arthy 
ends with the message in the diary found on Scott’s ak that 
much better has this all been than lounging in too te a, 
at home! ... For God’s sake, look after our people al comfor 
Such indomitable men as the naval Captain from De hi 
and his four companions who pioneered in those howling bls 
zards need little in the way of eulogy. A good picture ska tien 
should be honest, a stripped and detailed narrative which builds 
its own inner strength. That is just what Scott of the Antarctic 
accomplishes. It should be intensely absorbing for those who 
find the enigma of human endurance more dramatic than cops 
and-robbers, 
; b A a slow and heartbreaking business, this picture. But 0 
Soi e expedition. After the death of their dogs and ponies 
ott's team man-hauled their Sledges across the bottom of r 
ie What a terrible place, says the diary. After 900 miles i 
of th 8, they emerged from a bitter storm to see tracks e 
e ae and a flag flying from a snow cairn. The Norweg e 
xpedition had beaten them to the Pole by a month. oer 
scientist, refused to let his men voice disappointment, he note 
j a4 » Amundsen has done his work, and done it we vans 
was ny then there was the 900-mile journey back. Seaman 
the G, Jured by a fall on the blue ice and died as the a peso 
a a Ice Barrier. His companions buried him a i ered 
BET = For nearly 300 miles more, Captain Oate the 17% 
of Mark ined tisked when helping Evans; then, OF. it 
gently forbes 2s his birthday, though the scieCPF' gad # 
aa ears to add this, he walked out of the 


"ee e 
Pedition to 
de Of h: 





iS 
Al je blizzat d. 


ached 
|z 


a He did not want to hold up the others. 


jn the P, d Bowers had only a few more days to go. 
igo pare ‘ee eleven miles from the big food depot 
pitching aes goal, they perished from hunger and cold in a 


hich was 


Wy blizzard: hs ; 
i A on in this excellent British cast are good, with John 


visa very gallant gentleman indeed as Scott. The screenplay 

Mills Meade and Ivor Montague is painstaking in its effort 
by a ie heroics, and Charles Frend’s direction is restrained. 
oat is that the characters are often too stiff-upper-lip to be 
edible. But they are all emerging from Scott's diary, and he was 
not the man to record shades of human terror, self-doubt, or weak- 
ness, It doesn’t seem to matter very much; these dve Edwardian 
pioneers, 

" ,. . looking as they walk 

Larger than human on the frozen hills,” 
are always dramatic because they are there. 


There, the glacial treacherous splendor of the Antarctic, has 
been magnificently photographed in color. The film was made 
a ie and Switzerland; it would be enlightening to read 
a daty of the production. However Sir Michael Balcon and his 


ew contri ; : e,o . _ . 
Conttived it, this polar expedition is always vivid and visu- 
y interesting, 


Scott's vo R , 
bu mi though so real in all its details, is also romantic 


“ten, if yoy © very remote can be. You should see it on the 
OS Colored i sant lingered Over an old Geographic or over 
, Ud sea or Meee by an unknown artist” of a view of an 
A Scott of yh. Ca by polar bears. There are no polar bears 
Over th ntarctic, but there are some penguins, terribly 

Th © goings-on in McMurdo Sound. 

° Magn | 
Ch Siia i (Ealing Studios: at the Paris) 
Bto - Frend, ae nn by T. E. B. Clarke and directed Py 

eent] ` making audiences at the Paris chuckle an 


upro, oretly al 
Koariousps all the Way through when we saw it. Nobody laughs 


Ut j an 3 
Mh i That’s b nobody stops feeling warm and murmuro us 


Cause it i r -old boy an 

dy, PP ens to p: it is the story of a ten-year 

teforg it us baffled elders; itis very simple and truthf f 
inds everyone of the remarkable genius, im 


43 
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À in your egg from the kitchen, a diving suit used 


44 


becility, charm, and mulishness of the particular , 


a 
, 931) 


knows. pros iis boy he 
The plot concerns a magnet, an invisible watch, a bell 
0 


as a Sleeping a 


the only recorded instance of writing backwards With the | Fea 
€ toe, 


and other aspects of Johnny Brent's daily living, 
Johnny Brent is played by William Fox, who ka 
funny. He doesn’t know it, which makes him our f mane Very 
boy of the moment. On the screen, that is. ite small 
RUTH M. GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High Schoo) 
00 


CIC) 


A LOG HUT, A BENCH, AND THOU 


I am not willing that this discussion should close without ment; 
of the value of a true teacher. Give me a log hut, with oak ki Sine 
bench, Mark Hopkins on one end and I on the other, and you may 
have all the buildings, apparatus, and libraries without him. 


—James A. Garfield. 
CNOCAN 


THE GREAT-MAN THEORY OF EDUCATION 


Since an anti-j . Bo s Ppr ‘ it 
“intellectual university is a contradiction in terms, itss 
no wonder th 7 i 


at the theories justifying it are very odd. There is, for 
instance, the great-man theaty of ps ota Under this theory y0} 
Pay no attention to what you teach, or indeed to what you po 
gate. You get great men for your faculty. Their mere presence . 
T ei inspires, stimulates, and exalts. It matters not how 5 as 
ean it teaching or how recondite their researches; ay ‘ 
na Ving goes, an education in themselves. This is a varian 
uscating anecdote about Mark Hopkins on one end of ie Beor 
ian i the other... . The fact is that the great-e ve no 
kda an alibi, a vacuous reply to the charge that a= saying 
bent program for the higher learning. It amounts y 


that we do not need ted to. 

i : one; we could pi one if we wan the 

7 jon will only accept the Stal eT lon you will spare US 
ouble of thinking, putchios 


Robert Maynard 





o Authors Meet the Teachers 


DICKENS TALKS ABOUT TEACHERS 


and 1870 Charles Dickens wrote and published 

‘ ri plus one novel which was incomplete 

purteen € agr death, one amorphous narrative (Master 
yp the time Clock) fve Christmas books, and a large mass of 
samphrey : ous fiction. In practically every one of these works 
brief, re to say about education as it was conducted 
Dickens ha Jucation as he felt it should be conducted, education 
nhi npe him in his youth, the education he had missed 
ao eatly desired. This last point rankled deep in his emo- 
md K wd for he always considered that his own father’s 
“ae fault had been the latter’s failure to realize his son's 
unique potentialities, his utter disregard for the need of an educa- 
ion such as the brilliant, talented youth was entitled to. In the 
Autobiographical Fragment which Dickens finally brought himself 
to write just before he launched the romanticized “autobiographi- 
al” novel known as David Copperfield, Dickens complains that, 
after his father’s release from debtor's prison, he was “quite satis- 
fed” with the existing state of affairs, as satisfied “as I had been 
wenty years of age, distinguished at grammar school, and going to 
anit. The very words seem to have stuck in his memory, 
K Sit He © youngest son, who was to become the celebrated law- 
tholatship 2 ae. Dickens, actually did succeed in winning a 
of shock x 4 p amoridga, Dickens’ immediate response was one 
“Ore Point ‘ith Gee rather than pride and joy. It always was a 
Much a bad fath ickens that be had had a bad father, not so 
Out of every er who insisted on spending twenty-one shillings 
him, the meh ete income, but one who was a bad father to 

y Inimitable. 


Ways i his deep feeling for education per se, Dickens r 
Astens, ag wall. his novels an inveterate antipathy to schoot- 
bis may be p, 4° to lawyers and dissenting clergymen. Patt O 
E these e own to his sympathy with reforms in the fields 
pen Wi “Si0ns, but much of it seems to be due to the ie 
set sue Which these persons occupy positions as panase 

Oth Sities a {> persons upon whom the author can project r 
per vise have 1 ootessions which Victorian repression epa 
nee With te, Pt Pent up within him. Yet Dickens actu 
teachers in his early life had not been all nae 
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In his very early years he had gone to school with Win: 
an intelligent dissenting clergyman who was to retin, 1 iam 
in later life, and who was to give him his favorite icke h 
Inimitable.” It was after his father’s release from q a . 
that Charles became the pupil of one Mr. Jones, wh : tor’s 

private commercial school known as Wellington Hoy COnducteg : 

Mr. Jones became the prototype of all of the later Pit cademy, 

pedagogues in the later novels, but some of the mira, “Wieldin 

seem to have been moderately competent, if we acce ai Masters 
of the mild, mistreated Mr. Mell in Mr. Creakle’s gj the picture 
in David Copperfield. Ismal schoo} 
The earliest of the Dickens novels, Pickwick P4 
ally free from much mention of schools and sch 
interesting to note that it contains one of Dicke 
of schools for girls. That is the institution kno 
gate House Establishment for Young Ladies, w 
spends a miserable evening in his attempts to for 
f tall a non- 
existent plan for an elo A ' mana n 
eal E Tin Pela a ponmi De = ae will appear again 
itoni don act n sele 2 b È ete novel, where Miss Twin- 
which : ect school for young ladies in a building 
Ci oi te = (and still is) known as Eastgate House in the 
Bete. z ia (Cloisterham). What references there are to 
thse iets a are rather slanting, such as the 
otherwise beloved ‘Lo, Wain of child raising espoused PY 
upbringing: y Weller, who speaks thus about his sons 
Mi ig pains with his education; let him run in the 
Pe paler bo pi Jong, and shift for his-self. I's the 
arp. l 
e can practically hear the complacent author thinking to him- 
self, “Well, that’s wh - i ertainly 
1 5 what my parents did to me, and it has C 
made me sharp!” We, however be expected to take 
very seriously the éduc ti 5 oe MOE ie PE has suc 
low opinion of poet th m » opinions of one who 
a 

Poetry’s unna sie = r can say, 15 5 gests T headle 
on boxin day, öf p nan ever taike poetry i), or some 
o them low te JI arren’s blackin’, or Rowland’s 0M) etry 

my boy fellows; never you let yourself down to ta 
In 1838 Di : + taht and de: 
tachment a va had not yet achieved sufficient insight i social 
e a novel of education, nor had he su 


Pers, is Unusy. 
oolmasters, It is 
ns few Instances 
wn as The West. 
here Mr. Pickwick 
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he ueers SY 
0 





1 —— a 
D afoot to write a novel about educa- 
pd technic? „1 philosophy, if such it may be called, of Mr. 
A education € Dotheboys Hall, Yorkshire, has certain 
M eod queers tes the little-understood and much-maligned 
mtor ophy called “the activity school,” and the pres 


in CO 
P sional P ised to find that the shortcomi 
ducation t be surprised to nnd i shortcomings 
arter — will some day be laid at the door of this 


in educational theory and practice. It is 
gute hat Mr. Squeers’s deficiencies in spelling will 
0 igh be blamed on the same system. 
oe upon the practical mode of teaching, Nickleby; the 
„ular education System. C-l-e-a-n, clean, verb active, to make 
bight to scour. W-i-n, win, d-e-r, winder, a casement. When 
the boy bnows this out of the book, he goes and does it.... 
Rot, bot, ti-n, tin, n-e-y, ney, bottinney, noun substantive, a 
bowled ge of plants. When he has learned that bottinney means 
aknowledge of plants, he goes and knows ’em. 


| Bythat means Mr, Squeers succeeds in getting his garden weeded. 


Not many years after he has disposed of Squeers, he deviates 
a — of the long, long flight of Little Nell and her grand- 
ne = British countryside, to tell of a kindly country 
he eae Ww was twice destined to give aid and comfort to 

Ti a. = adolescent of nineteenth-century England. 
bo virtuous Colmaster is not prosperous—dear, no, he is far 
he has little = d we meet him far too early in the book for that; 
Makes up for phe learning nor technique of teaching, but he 
il that Dic at by being a “ good” man, which is, apparently, 
Casstoom ig "os OF parents or schoolboys could ask for. His 

ere were iS Own poor home. 

mall deq] desk couple of forms, notched and inked all over, 4 

pa dog’s.o wren on four legs, at which the master Sat; 

hi collection k rris upon a high shelf; and beside them 4 

nen abbles PAs balls, kites, fishing lines, marbles, 
Jed on hoo and other confiscated property of idle urchins. 
dunes Her; se K the wall in all their terrors, were ; , 
ing se , made of = them on a small shelf of its “4 a 
vay ters of the ] old newspapers and decorated with g A 
ley ere Certain argest size, But the great ornaments of 

nd tyo "= moral sentences fairly copied in 004 f one 
‘Sea sums in simple addition and multiplica- 
47 
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Ahi 
tion, evidently achieved by the same hand, whi bril, 2951) 


fully pasted around the room; for the dou 
seemed, of bearing testimony to the excelle 
and kindling a worthy emulation in the boso 

Then began the hum of conning over | 
them by heart, the whispered jest and stealth ame. 2, Setting 
noise and drawl of school; and in the mids} of the rs all tp, 
poor schoolmaster, the very image of meeky ess and vit the 


We 
ble pur ~ blen, 
nce O ! as it 
ms * Schoo) 
O the cho) 
CSSOns an ary 


Simplicity, indeed! licity 
“But,” as Dickens would (and did) say, “bless our ss 
heart, what a long chapter we have been betrayed into Wet 

forgotten all such petty restrictions as ch 


aptets, we sol 
clare.” We shall have to postpone the rest emnly de. 


à of Our discuss: 
Dickens and the teachers until the next appearance of 3 i 
POINTS. H 


LEONARD F, MANHEIM 


CNOCAN 


ADJUSTMENT AND EDUCATION 


Another theory we have developed is the character-building theory. 
It may be that we don’t teach our students anything, but what of it? 
That isn't our purpose. Our purpose is to turn out well-tubbed young 
Americans who know how to behave in the American environmen 
Association with one another, with gentlemanly professors, 1n beauti- 
ful buildings will, along with regular exercise, make our stu sit 
the kind of citizens Our country needs. Since character is the ‘ai 
of choice it is difficult to see how you can develop it unless PAAA 
the mind to make intelligent choices. . . . Undoubtedly, fine excel 
tions, fine buildings, green grass, good food, and exercise “a at is 
lent things for anybody. You will note that they are exactly are 
advertised by every resort hotel. The only reason why they coherent 
advertised by every college and university is that we have no 
educational Program to announce. 


n 
—Robert Maynard eae 








gducation in the News 


The Old Gray Matter 


sychologist may discover that the profoundest 
one day civilized society is man’s appreciation of his fellow 
ce of 8 m ; 
gsc to recall that there are “two sides to every 
pan latitudinous R 9 th p“ 0 h 
jt is pla “many roads lead to Rome,” that “you have your 
jon,” th 3 e mine,” that “in mine Father's house there are 
n The establishment of absolutes in man’s pres- 
ban develortaent is hazardous to the intellectual and 
age O 


t © 
vl a of society. 


If we scratch subcutaneously we are likely a find pe many 
of us feel, believe, and think that our way o ving, behaving, 
thinking, organizing, teaching, painting, writing, interpreting is 
bet: in short, there are not two sides or two roads or two of 
anything; there is only one way, one track, neither high road 
nor low road but the road. . 

The need to live harmoniously (if only, intermittently, alas) 
without which society cannot exist or endure has caused this tribal 
xuro- psychosis to recede into a primitive limbo. Hence, we have 
kamed to submerge our total drives for ruggedness in the interest 
of away of life which, when all hatchets are buried, produces a 
ploughshare of amity. If it exists at periodic intervals on the 
as a frothy evanescence over a sea of trouble, it is still a 

te that it exists at all. | . 

Social acts Of E ie occurs all too frequently, however, in anti- 
and other snard Jing, stealing, rudeness, selfishness, — 
Ctosanct an eats Occurs in quarters which shoul J 
lague ig a pi hes of such tribalisms. It occurs when your = 
“aly wa i aded intellectual in the matter of the one an 
“letentary À aching or solving school problems. It occurs when 
my busines: Ses >t reasoning and logic are subverted in - 
gj the once ¢ living with your fellow man. It exists, n 
yi he art of pe ained, because there has been a serious 
Mr. Pa thinking and learning how to think. gjj: 
utrent i m in a recent Unesco publication, ep e 
M of mental t ‘Sand Practices, is much gion ie 
tun Man mi ee or the lack of it. An excerp On 

of; e 50 und has not made much progress «++ she 

ctal ladder and at all levels of education o 
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same amorphous cerebration and the same lach bril, 195) 


are apparent. of Precision 
‘It is all too common to attend a discussion bet 
of the profoundest learnin g and to perceive that -i People 
sation is going round in circles.’ A dispassionate Oner, 
partial observer could put his finger on a score of ri i 
of the most elementary rules of logic and dialec; ahes 
lems ill-stated; one of the parties meaning one Ea Prop. 
saying another; or where he did indeed say what j ing and 
failure to explain himself clearly, whereby his hearer meant, 
stood something quite diferent. Again, a man aali an 
out on a long argument; and when he gets to the oat 
will have forgotten his opening proposition, or Worse x. he 
will have proved the opposite. But these are on] y venial si he 
There are others more serious, notably the inability to n 
one’s own viewpoint for a minute, the better to grasp ke 
of one’s opponent—the unshakable bull-dog grip on a single 
aspect only. These are worse than faults, they are Sie 
and they are glaring and widespread, 
4+ The seat of the disease is therefore the intellect 
itself and the methods by which the intellect is shaped cannot 
escape criticism. The trouble does not originate in the schools 
alone; it is inseparable from the sociological and psychologi- 
cal influences to which modern man is subject. The man of 
today has neither time nor opportunity to mature. He is 
everlastingly under assault by a multitude of facts, ideas and 
propositions on which he must have an opinion and express 
a, plump for black or white, yes or no, without having 
acquired those elements which would enable him to i? 
a a critical judgment, His ideas, tastes, loves and hates a 
teng m become entirely those of the herd and to be imp 
on him from without. This is perhaps one of the pn 
tractive and less comforti entury of SPY 
pia comforting aspects of our ¢ 
group myths, 


An IQ Is an IQ—Is an IQ Is an IQ 


What guidance and mental hygiene may do 


the high school twenty years hence is anybody's gues sind o 


y's guess: Yin 
“light ° is that there are thousands of PUPes Ty ofe 


in our schools who, oblivious to 1° 








Jin 
for the pop we 








S 
oN IN THE NEW: fari. They come innatel 
caT ‘de our four-year Sa ari. they con y 
„pathetic i coblems and perplexities of high school. 
H 19 shu tee school; it simply cannot touch them. They 
se not dist f alligator skin and consider the pin- 
dothed 19 f teachers, homework, examinations, the Dean’s 
a diate pin mosquito-like nuisances. They are untouched 
et al., a$ 


untou 


i — pupils? Where do they come from? Are they 
Who af ls bred in another world and sent to plague us? 
mg Those whose years of service go back twenty-five 
rol recall one or two such pupils. In those golden days the 
ye em of a school’s purpose was not impeded by a few 
En, In that ancient day the school simply swallowed them 
up; today their number is legion and any attempt to “swallow 
tien” is apt to produce acute indigestion. 

These young people are not of one type; that muddles things 
forus. Most of them are probably normal young people who will 
not permit themselves to be straitjacketed. Some have talents 


ange 


and skills of one kind or another that need tapping under soil 
| cndtions conducive to individual growth. 


Se teacher of English, Mrs. Selma L. Bishop, in an Abilene, 
‘as, high school, goes to bat for her “deviates” in an article 


titie Clearing House, October, 1950. Excerpt follows: 


hes Hd Hf aak years of teaching creative writing, I have 

the ordinar ee highly the student who is listless in 

mechanics ) &ngitsh class, who cannot spell well or exercise 

jorii properly, and who too often is declared by the ma- 
oe teac ers to be ‘dumb? 


t ; 
Miter are of i “ú the whole the most successful creative 
g: of from 95 group chalked up in the office as having 
liked ang: ° 196. They are dreamers, who have always 


thin ' 
hi do not A ae nica or problematical. They ordi- 
el, OF ping Cele i ; tions 
toyed history of t hop, mathematics, occupa 

tr 


T} he sort where many dates are in- 

al €} en 10 

eget mg bol 08y in literature or Latin classes— 

tha p anal yx ys reading catches their eye, but not the 
e Picture ng anythin g. They sit in a library and gaze 

“0m ie magazines ; they are keen observers 1 

n sembly, but say little about what they 


Sl 


S iy 


a 
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HIGH Pony r g NEWS 
S l IN TH ' , 
see to the ordinary person sy them. Many o Fa i i cH ion throughout the United States, the regional 
be found reading air stories, feats Of danger. | are | 4 tunity. _. 
at s they are airplane modelers, Ser; and "og ha i a ciety fo January 6, 1951, Mr. William J. Mc- 
",.. They are born psychologists, often un dis i schoo! and te Director, Board of Control for Southern Re- 
too well the attempts of their elders to work p)}, om et all cloth, = explains the plan. Several excerpts which high- 
fuse to be worked... .” ' SEY to, nal Pauca follow: 
af the econ i one of nearly 600 students in medicine, 
Regional Planning in Education in the So "James ; odici He entered veterinar 
u terinary medicine. ... L J 
It has become commonplace to view contempora. T i - K r pe Polytechnic Institute under a 
ptactices and educational facilities through a haze a Education medical 5 jonal-education program which grew from aca- 
from behind a curtain of sackcloth. Those who forge re “S and age to educational reality within something less 
of education centuries ago and the followers Of the ex ip ah years. Mississippi will gain a badly needed veterina- 
— ah oe ian at, an tinge rian, whose training cannot be supplied at any school within 
O > 


erican . Alabama Polytechnic Institute is gaining a broader 
at all levels, Education | he state y ganing 
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No one can doubt the need for eternal vigilance regarding that 
most important American industry—Educ 


ation. Few will 
that all is for the best “in this best of all possible worlds” th 


, facilities, and teachers is greater 


base of support after supplying veterinary medical trainin 
lo sates of the Southeast for forty years with support only 
from its own state, 

«+» Thirteen state legislatures have approved the com- 
bat, establishing an area for co-o peration in graduate and 
professional education that Stretches from Maryland to Okla- 


oma, from Kentucky to Florida. On the board serves the 


oe of each of the compact states plus three persons 
«points, Seven of the appointees are N egroes. 


and iinet ‘grams are based on the premise that states 
gs working together can accomplish what no 


© OF instite +3 
led SMtution can do alone. It was this premise that 


lhe Origin a) ; 

i n bs . . . 

M educatio Sal interstate action in this re gional venture 
tt 


: , NO one is. 

Yet, in sequestered Halls of Ivy through the country there are 
men and women, beyond the smoke of battle, outside the interne 
cine educational Armageddon, who view with pristine clarity the 
toads to be travelled in the general up-grading of Americans to 


ward goals which encompass educational, economic, and polit: 
cal democracy, 





m ces rails for services, 

Thus, it comes as a minor tremor, although a happy 0%.” | men oy bresen, ;_ P°°8tam work? Each regional arrange- 
learn that in the Deep South, perennial victim of that Fa is | een state, j y oberation is represented by contracts be- 
scented stereotype, Gone-With-the-Winditis, a successfu, E most - the asistan board, and institutions. The board first, 
si ‘n Operation which is attempting to solve some of is €rsons F and advice of others, defines a need for 
xing educational problems of the Southland. n 5 2 


Th ces of HF en People “2 appoints a commission, usually of 
A ° . . f . . . 8 
e plan deals Primarily with the pooling of resoutc® yte ui ofessiong Jha, Ome from universities and some from 


$ A S- 5 . . 
ir eg Pa Tegional scheme which on en ‘ a! h tewi e fon Pe aradetailed study h ie 
Erici an ye acilities to residents of member $ ithout ce Mines „°S whic can of the states and the faciti pie 

; unable to secure them. For states W nr ool 0 itn e amoun i brovide the needed training. It ae : 
acilities (for example: there 1 pave Pf tion on to det Uoney which will be needed by the 


iN Sia s f papel 
n Mississippi) whose student | bro bose; i a least part of the costs of pa 
thods by which regional arrangeme 


S of educational f 
veterinary medicine i 
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may be made. If the board approves, it recommen, til, 19. 
various legislatures the amounts of money needed S toy 
“Each state, after the appropriation is set am 
students for the program to fll the quota o 1 ete 
regional-service institutions, but its Certification . si the 
does not guarantee admission of an individual, 'r “he uden, 
must meet the requirements of the school, and the schoop 
final authority over all admissions, Payments of $15 = has 
each place in medicine and dentistry and $1,0 s : for 
inary medicine are made by the states throu gh the lT 
the institutions. Students pay regular tuiti to 


on fees, but avo; 
out-of-state charges.” oid 
JACOB A. ORNSTEIN Andrew Jackson High Scho 
NOIRA 
METAMORPHOSIS 


With so many different nations represented in the people of this 
country, one can hardly have spent a life here without having been 
mistaken at least once for an Italian, a Pole, an Irishman—anything 

t one is not.... As an inadvertent chameleon I have been p ae 
to the intimate fears that people of the several ethnic groups = 
for one another. What has always struck me during these e 
tions at one minute to midnight was their hallucinatory quê T 
man is talking to you, He is speaking intimately because ene at he 
the “same.” A point arrives, and you tell him you are pak chang? 
thought you were. The s ell is broken. His eyes change. nt before, 
1n his eyes, You are stil 


- the same man you were a e he knows 
now i ause "sane 
“what you are different, for better or worse. Bec -n for the insaf 
a You are.” Anyone who has visited an institution e 


knows the feeling o 
patient’s face, his b 
you from his fear 
neither devil nor 


a : , angel. , 

f being mistaken for the devil or = as ie views 
teathing, his very soul seem to =F still, you 
Side or his welcoming side. And SY pim 2 


è ; ing on inside 
clusively, angel. Everything is going Arthur millet 








High Points 
F IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR 
A pROGRAM A TIONARY TEACHERS 


in-service training for probationary teachers 
A peo achieve the following objectives: 
d see 


Jo neral orientation to classroom and school routine; 
€ 


1. si implementation of the new philosophy of elementary 
The 


ducation; "E ; 
school € uing evaluation of the probationer’s progress in 


j saer the pupils’ needs, interests, and aptitudes; 
te 


į. The development of a healthy rapport between probationer 

"and teachers, supervisory staff, and pupils; 

5. A familiarity with, and working knowledge of, the supple- 
mentary school services. 


Objective One—Orientation to Classroom and School Routine 


While it is the teacher’s primary concern to be a good teacher, 
ithas been observed that those teachers who master the elements 
of necessary routine at an early time are well on their way to be- 
esd uccessful teachers. The importance of the rollbook as 
gy oument and as a secondary source of vital statistics 
i kn aed, Record cards should be carefully reviewed 
results “ai on the use of the intelligence test and achievement 
ind its whiter ie the progress of a child, The bell schedule 

to avoid ‘0 the general school day should be clearly under- 

ent, and unnecessary confusion. School discipline, hall de- 
itives ome wer fire drill procedures as continuing target 
d handlin in Or especial emphasis. Methods of ordering 

om 8 Schoo Supplies and books should be well under- 
inst the outset, 


re e 


bati i care- 
den n the fij; probationer should be given very 
hy sheets, 


cca 4. 8 Out of the daily and monthly “A 

; S€ are very į from the poin 
tegen, Of thej ‘y important reports from 

“at a tecurrin relation to vital State aid and because they rep- 

rating for contact with the office of the principal. The 

°f the new Probationers measures as one of its items the 

teacher to file reports promptly and accurately. 


“o~Implementation of New Philosophy 


Cw 
ork of the teacher to teach, it is necessary that 
55 
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PMT HIGH POINTS L4p 
full responsibility be accepted for orienting the =, i 1951) 
the accepted teaching techniques of the new rogram, acher h 
should be made for at least daily contact durin the 6. OVision 
between the probationer and a head of department ys ont 
portance of carefully thought out lesson plans as an aise e in. 
ing cannot be stressed too strongly. In this connection i teach. 
not be out of order if the head of department and the prob Would 
actually sat down together and projected exactly what te 
down in the completed lesson plans. Frequent discussions is 0 
be had on the nature and implications of the new Program a 
probationer should be encouraged to keep a Written record ; 
regular conferences with the head of department and the i siesd 
upon solutions to problems arising from time to time, The Sob 
and Sequence should be placed in the hands of the newcomer as 
soon as possible, The probationer should be aided in the develop. 
ment of a classroom professional library and sources of resource 
materials. The audio-visual resources of the school should be made 
known and their special use stressed. The newly appointed teacher 
should be invited to join a professional educational society and 
also to subscribe to appropriate professional periodicals. 


Objective Three—Evaluation of Probationer 
The cardinal objectives of the elementary school program rec- 
ognize the vitality and critical nature of the principle of = 
vidual differences. The new teacher must be constantly rent 
of the fact that all good teaching takes cognizance of this yP 
principle, Accordingly, the needs, interests, and aptitudes hii 
pupils constitute a frame of reference through which all ing 
must be viewed, Supervisors must constantly evaluate © ould 
progress in terms of this basic factor. A weekly con ayat 2 
be held by teacher and supervisor to discuss progress ri of thes? 
seek solutions to specific problems. A written recof nt of p% 
conferences should be kept as an aid in the improvem* yestio™ 
omance. New teachers should be encouraged to £% 
before they develop into thorny classroom problems 


Objective Four—Sup plementary School eaan j 
proper program of in-service training will s¢¢ choo! $4 
probationer familiar with the many supplementary ° oper D 
srillable. The completion of health cards and the Fi unde!“ 
ne referring cases to the nurse’s office should be WS 
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w 


e 
- yejgore time £ 


y to € With 





ee See 
f sHOULP TRA in the fields of sight conservation, 
ue ecial instructor, ance are available, an early attempt 
yee ection, Of -_ possible service from these agencies. 
c made tO ae to explain services offered and to discuss 
The services of the school library should be 
fc problems. set The library teacher can make necessary 
ined from the for the development of the library habit for 
ap w and for educational research. 


. o Fiye—Development of Rapport 

es vychology per bel ie best teacher 

Modern sore ia py teacher. There should be a recognizable 
pade a i life among the teachers. Newly appointed 
on should be drawn into this social life as quickly as pos- 
be Actual physical introductions should take place as soon as 
practicable. Attempts should be made to make these introductions 
sickcooperation and cheerful acceptance should be the key- 
wte of behavior of teachers and supervisory staff. A planned 
program of noontime lunches, afternoon teas, and evening bowl- 
ng or theater-going activities should be developed to enrich and 
tlliven the leisure time of the teachers. It is necessary that the 
new teacher partake in all this because such adult recognition will 
es aid and enhance the progress of teaching. Modern psy- 
ti e only recently confirmed a long-standing conviction 
in. -i oat in human development is the period from 
Should ecogniz © age of five, So the modern school supervisor 
ts ore that the probationary years of newly appointed 


a 
à te vital to the future of the educational structure. The 
Who realizes th 


—_ 


gould 


S Sights p; C Opportunity that lies within his grasp 
"eat Of new nts to insure the proper integration and develop- 
Y appointed teaching personnel. 
R 


RT D 
nen, Prospect Junior High School 


TEA 

aig a SHOULD TRANSFER OCCASIONALLY 

sy ‘ been reassigned to school, after retirement, 
Uye © At in vslasm because I have been sent to a’schoo 
tea in my ¢ Pag perturbed because my old school had 
Nu nid no lon “ject, Friends and close associates of many 
Ney longer o € near me. The building I knew and loved 
| tah USE me during school hours. The prospect 


7 
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But I find that a new setting, new faculty, an Pya Apr 
population have been very stimulating to me. The Erent 
need to prove myself to superiors, peers, and pu ile Osta 
challenge this is! Gone is any smug attitude ] may ht S. What 
routine and new classes make me keep ve ha 
brought forth an enthusiasm which stirs me, It is a sink have 
a motive, and is rejuvenating at the same time. My INK-Of.sy; 
3 chinery is running full speed ahead. Menta] 

5 Even though all schools of the same level follow 
courses of study and procedure, still the routine and eae 
f in the various schools. Teachers, like myself, who : nie differ 

in the same organization, are often on a psychological ti 
The pattern of their teaching has been accepted, and bath 
p is little incentive to change or improve. ii 
; Each day I plan better ways of knowing and guiding the your 
citizens in my hands. We must mutually respect each other Ki: 
teacher, as well as pupils, is on trial. Time will tel] whether | 
make the grade with them. So I must try, and try again. 
Therefore I feel that it would be a good plan to have all 
teachers shifted after a stay of ten years in a school. Change 


of scene is as good inside the school gates as it is outside those 
portals. 


ETHEL C. STRATTON 





Standard 





Junior High School 149, Brooklyn 


JURY TRIAL—A PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION 
OF DEMOCRACY . ds in 3 
_ To observe the practical operation of democratic metho i 
jury trial, the students of the business-law classes arranged , dress 
to the City Court. A practicing attorney was invited to 3 orde! 
the class on courts and court procedure prior to the se taki 
that they might obtain maximum benefit from ole at 
Also, it was agreed that notes would be taken during pe 


the 
ass 
that the findings would be discussed upon return to c 
next day, 


; - + apo 
FREE DISCUSSION UNDER RULES. The first PO! fl 
the trial which impressed the students was that a ablished ae 
and free discussion carried on by means of well esta e i 
before the decision was reached. The attorneys fof view 
and the defendant presented diametrically OPP? i he pP 

attorney began his case by telling the jury W 
58 


—~ - 





TRIA 
pt Then by q 





‘oning his own witnesses and cross-ques- 
4 apra es, he attempted to establish his 
pp nis opponen rse of the trial, objections were raised by 
ing the it -h the judge ruled. After summation of 
o which they presented the strongest part of 
during d attacked the weak points of the ad- 


im f pei 1 vse, the judge was ready to charge the jury. 
ma | cagsy’s CAS 


es in a summary manner the claims of each 
The charge om ee evidence af teal and the law applicable 
i oa case. With that done, the jury of twelve re- 
dya ts deliberations. At one point, the jury requested 
je al particulars not submitted to it; this request was ad- 
= to the judge, who conferred with the opposing attorneys 
bfore taking any action. The findings of the jury were not 
mnimous. The law no longer requires unanimity of opinion 
among jurors since more substantial justice can be done if agree- 
ment among only ten of the jurors is required. In this way one 
or two capricious jurors cannot make it necessary to have a re- 
tial, Nor is the dissatisfied litigant injured thereby, since he 
bas the right to appeal to a higher court from the verdict of the 
jay. 


The above court 
£ some basic tenet 
Sides to every contr 
to be expected, th a 


procedures gave students a working model 
s of democracy: that there are at least two 
Oversial issue, that differences of opinion are 


“ences and that there must be an orderly discussion of dif- 


‘ ere is a right to appeal from adverse decisions. 
GU) 

for ra a ON EVIDENCE. Also, the necessity 
 PPosed to the e use of language and for logical reasoning, as 
lehte ; i glib use of labels and generalities, was high- 
Mine dete courtroom, In questioning or cross-questioning of 
wit the Pe it: had to be exercised in the choice of words 
Ules on Ne of questions, Evidence was submitted under 
t ute, a lished for the purpose of guidance, orderly pro- 
cag her cattail onduct of the trial. Very often the decision as 
tna m evidence could be admitted depended on the 


o 
| rons LY the oo Orneys, If a certain question was deeme 
Neston. 


tonia i Posing counsel, the latter objected to that 
me 8¢ Sustained the objection, the entire line O 
often have to be changed. The point was made 
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that it was advisable to have important or involy 
duced to writing in order to avoid disputes ang an tract, 
evidence. Assertions which are not substantiate dh aS Crea. i 
ably evidenced by books, records, and written pe s, Pref 
erally not given much weight by the jury. That acis, ate des 
use care in oral and written language, that they m dents ths 
cally and weigh evidence with due regard to its = thin opi. 
substantiation before arriving at decisions, was i n Sdibility and 
demonstrated in the courtroom. Us forceful 


ORDERLY PROCESS. Finally, the digni i 

duly constituted authority were bough a Aad i, of 
number of courtroom procedures. Every one was a ents by 4 
when the judge entered the courtroom. Complete i an tO rise 
audience was enforced during the course of the trial Th in the 
dressed in his robe of office, sat in an elevated seat in none 
of the courtroom. He was the arbiter of all questions r ms 
lems which arose in the course of the conduct of the trial p 
judge maintained complete impartiality in order that justice 
should be done. To impress each witness with the need for ab- 
solute honesty, he was sworn in before his testimony was taken, 
jan testimony was permanently recorded by the court stenog- 
tapher. The impact of these procedures was that the student 
left the courtroom with a renewed respect for the law and the 
orderly operation of law which is the very essence of democracy. 


EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING. In conclusion, students who a 
properly prepared can experience democracy in the courtroom as 
observers in an actual jury trial. This experience should not only 
teinforce their faith in democracy and their love for democrat 
P rocedures, but also help them to use democratic metho fie 
as pupils in the school and later on as responsible citizens ° 

community, w 

Davip A. SIEGEL gh a 





bril, 
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Andrew Jackson Hi 


MAKE TYPEWRITING SPEED-TEST MARKS MEANING?™ 
In September, 1947, under the guidance of the dep follo¥ 
airman, our teachers of typewriting were instructed $ y te 
a uniform Procedure in the marking of ten-minute candies dé 


Prior to this time each of the teachers in the secretari?” 
60 





| 
| 








G TEST MARKS 
asl timed-copy tests in whatever manner the 
aot had M had found suitable. The uniform procedure 
Payal teacher time was the method given on pages 32 to 36 
wiped r a Typewriting for High Schools and Junior High 
Syl Ne York City, July 9, 1936. E 
„| months of administering ten-minute copy tests 
After nal marking them in accordance with the syllabus, 
mice WEE | faction was expressed with the results obtained. The 
reat m scores were so low as to be meaningless and of no 
eee teachers in computing grades. The students’ typing 
' : was so poor that more than fifty percent of the class 
ree each ten-minute timed-copy test, and many of the pupils 
wda mark of zero (or even less, if accurately computed). 

Every conceivable method was then tried to increase the stu- 
dents’ typing accuracy but to little avail. The results on each 
limed-copy test were the same. The teachers of the department 
were finally forced to the conclusion that the marking procedure 


adopted was not satisfactory for the caliber of students in our 
school. 


LAWS IN SYLLABUS RECOMMENDATION. At a depart- 
a a: held on this subject in April, 1948, it was agreed 
op ieee for marking speed tests recommended in the 
factory for 2 Syllabus in Typewriting had not proved satis- 
flowing rea = idonis in our vocational high school for the 


much too low to be considered when com- 
I we P oe for final grades, 7 
“for sarNie the requirement not to make deductions 
inasmuc a T aa the 100% quantity mark” * was improper 
time limits S these errors were actually made within the 
, Sle against th € test, and seemed to be properly charge- 
“Noa € student making the errors 
d “quate i 8 © CII . , 
ent who F oviston was made for rewarding the stu- 
Sie a scale accurately “beyond the quantity point set 
=e 


impo 
Maby, Portance of administering ten-minute copy tests 


for Ñ I in 

ew Ty oy. x m 

"ig 2m ci Ja & for High Schools and Junior High Schools 
p. 34, y > 1936, p. 33, 
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HIG 

fairly regularly for the purpose o grading ang m 1951 
students to take similar tests when applying ft Prepare k 
admitted by all, it was obvious that some method ban Sitions 





Ur 


he ; Was 
that would provide results that were practical an foung 
for use in our school and with our Particular type of thwhil 
-Of course the computations involved had to be tud 


Si ent, 
student could easily compute his own score, Mple so that each 
EXPERIMENTAL STUDY. A number of suggestio 
given as to alternate marking methods based y on the . Wer 
experience in other schools, and the writer was iver achers 
E to experiment with the various methods suggested in an a 
to arrive at a method which would be suitable for use with empt 
own school. In Our 
During the tenth week of the term I 
_ Copy tests to my three typewriting classes. 
in Typewriting II (one of which was given two tests) and one 
class in Typewriting IV. From these four tests I secured 4 total 


of 83 papers, which I then proceeded to mark in five different 
ways. 


My first step 
each test paper: 

1. Gross words per minute. 

2. Errors made up to the 100% point on the city scale. 

3. Errors made beyond the 100% point on the city scale. 

From the above information I was able to compute a percentage 
score for each paper for each of the five following methods: 


administered ten-minute 
There Were two classes 


was to get the following basic information for 





T Method 1 
Method given in the New York City Typewriting Syllabus, page 
32 to 36, | 
Method 2 


the 
1% bonus given for each word per minute typed beyond 
100% goal for the week. Jess than 
2% deduction made for each word per minute typ = 
the 100% 80al for the week. 
27% deduction made for each of the first five errors. the erto" 
o deduction made for each additional error. oy 
“P to the 100% goal are counted.) 


4 
Method 3 d beyond th 


1% bonus given for each word per minute type 
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| 1% bonus 4 


| ion ma 


| tI 








ARKS. 
sp NA nal week. . 
fit oo Bo”! nA for each word per minute typed less than 


i the week. 
he 10070 Lin ea each error. (All errors on the paper are 
deduction 


fp sated.) 
y Method 4 


ven for each word per minute typed beyond the 
y : 
: for the week. 
de for each word per minute typed less than 
oal for the week. 
a ale for each error. (All errors on the paper 
i are counted. ) 


100% goal 


Method 5 
1% bonus given for each word per minute typed beyond the 
100% goal for the week. 


Mfo deduction made for each word per minute typed less than 
the 100% goal for the week. 


Mo deduction made for each error. (All errors on the paper are 
counted, ) 


Note: 


| 2 fio methods shown above, the 100% goal for the week is 


100% om the New York Typewriting Syllabus. Therefore, the 
2 al ioe the Typewriting II papers used in this experiment was 
Sma fr minute. The 100% goal for the Typewriting IV 
Pewitn y words per minute, (Although no goals are given for 
Iewrting “i in the New York City Typewriting Syllabus, the 
Peviting wh &oals were extended to cover the fourth term of 
tenth wee offered in our school. Thus, the goal for the 
00 wi © term was 34 words per minute.) 
Nethog 2, Ho that Methods 3, 4, and 5 are modifications of 
ind Which at they Were included in an attempt to find i 
ly norma] Mes, be simple to use, and yet provide a mos 
The di tribution curve. 


st 
Paden in @ 


il 


ee ris Scores obtained by marking the 83 test 

erent ways is shown in Table I. 

w OF D n 

“ed j ATA. Based upon this table and the experi 
È marking the tests ie to the five methods 
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ARKS———— 
G rest M sions were presented to the 


- clu 
e following = conference in October, 1948: 


e, ent at its 
pel studies depart™ 
i ysl 





. A al ye i student received 95% or over. 
_ © n . 
T hainn, [Ee 
| = EP b. dents received `O Or TESS. | 
h 3 3 S dequate provision was made for rewarding students 
d, No a 


d beyond the 100% goal. 






despair of their chances of ever passing the subject. 


2. Method 2: 
a. Distribution of marks is apparently too high. 
b. 6 students received 100% or more. 


Method 3 
XXXX 

xx 

XXXXX 
XXXXXXX 
XXXXX 
XXXXXXXXX 
XXXXXXXXXXXX 


TABLE I 


Distribution of Marks 


ve), 


Method 2 


beyond the 100% 


e 
4S to which errors are to be marked. 


; Method ai 


' 
TH y 0% goal are marked.) 
A Observat 


b, 50 Normal curve of distribution. 
% of th 


© Greate, Marks fall between 50 and 74. 


Range Method 1 


64 





“ nt a de within the time period were marked. 
N : i T gE additional administrative difficulty in 
$ : : ; ; marking the papers. 
x g the pap 
= ; EE: ; ; : Ru HK 


i i that a disproportion- 
This marking method is so severe ) 

; ate number of students fail, and many of them with 

such low marks that they become disheartened and 


c. System is difficult to administer because differentiation 
is made in penalty given for errors (—2% for each of 
“rc five errors: —5% for each error beyond the first 


i Pedagogically unsound. Student is given credit for all 

work typed (1% bonus for each word per minute typed 
th o goal), but is not held responsible for 
the ‘anne of all work typed. (Only the errors up to 


n- dificult to administer because of differentiation 


Se ion shows that the distribution of marks t¢ 
Mbles a 


t 
Studen Proportion of failing marks is not so ore 
` Cannot see the possibility of improving 65 


L 
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HIGH POINTS 
their speed or accuracy, or the 
eventual success in passing the course 
marks between 60 pair 6 were 
5 were between 50 and 54; 26 
tween 50 and 64.) 7o of th 

d. Adequate provision is made for reward; 
type beyond the 100% goal. (1% bon 
each word per minute typed beyond the 

e. Students are held responsible for accurg 
time of test. (All errors on Paper 


© Marks 


CY durin 


f. Marking system is easy to administer, 


and it is și 
to compute final mark. iE AS simple 


(1) All errors on paper are counted. 
(2) No differentiation is made as to 
All are penalized equally. 
4. Method 4: 
a. Same comments as for Method 3. 
tant difference in figures quoted in part “c”.) 
5. Method 5: 
a. Distribution of marks is too high. 


b. 5 students received 100% or more. This resulted from 
giving a 2% bonus for each word per minute typed be 


yond the 100% goal. 


CONCLUSIONS FROM STUDY. From the foregoing, Methods 
3 and 4 appear to be superior to the others inasmuch as * 
sults obtained from them were useful in computing final het 
and provided a stimulus to the failing students to increase © 
accuracy or speed in order to obtain a passing mark. se two 
Although there seems to be little difference betwee? _ 
methods, Number 3 was preferred for the following reas it 
a. In Method 4 a penalty of 1% for each wor Pitted “a 
typed less than the goal was inadequate. Hp i matt 
dents who typed far too slowly, to receive satisfac 16% 


b. 


In Method 3 the cluster of marks between 3 i 65) 
evenly divided between the two groups (00: avily go 
whereas in Method 4 the marks were more ig 

trated in the upper group. 








Abri 
Possibili | 22) 


` (11 Sty ‘ their 
between 5 sents had 


ate he 











Ing Student, Who 


f 
100% poat . 
& entire 
penalized.) are marked and 


penalty for errors, 


(Relatively unimpor- 


Re 


7 TEST 
ip ONG NEW METHOD. In view of the fact 


onclusions could be expected from 


C . 
ee ically sie abso the writer recommended that 


th xe d by other typewriting teachers of the 


| Tig Me hod 3 pe n classes sO as to secure additional results 


sat in their = 


-tion of other teachers and other students to this 
he rea 


„vel r : , 
j . s accepted by the department, and 
gs mommendation ied by l teachers throughout the re- 
7 dig m term and during the major portion of the spring 
pil 
ea of OR „fter extensive use of Marking Method 3, the 
See their universal approval of the new method and 
a their preference for it over the method previously used 
(method recommended in the New York City Typewriting Sylla- 
hi) for the purpose of marking and grading our students. Con- 
euently, a new page containing the revised marking schedule 
ws duplicated and inserted in the booklet of Typewriting Pro- 
«dures, which contains the procedures to be followed by each 


a in the department in the teaching of typewriting in our 
ool, 


NEW BLANK FOR TE 
town below were dup 
ntng teachers in admi 
vere duplicated on pap 

S were drawn one j 


ST. In March, 1950, copies of the form 
licated for the convenience of the type- 
nistering ten-minute copy tests. The forms 
er fourteen inches long. Small horizontal 


Mo signal th, nch from the bottom, on each side of the 
| ena! the approach to the bottom of the page. 
Nee MARY FORM I 
MARY s 
! "hewn i Off.Cl. C 3A Teacher Mr.Deutchman 


Date November 15, 1950 
mM Speed Goal 22 WP SPEED-ACCURACY TEST 


Ky M Strokes Typed a— 990 x .02=19.80 WPM Typed 
tig d Liss TH b—1224 24.48 
a fguting = the 100% | If you had MORE THAN the 100% 
‘aang yet — goal do your figuring below: 
dy Mont : 24 WPM on test 
i 4(s Subtract 22 WPM = 100% 4 
6E (Subtract) 2x1 = 2 (Add) 


torg X3 = 


l 3a 102 

PIN 1 ct 
| AL MARK 5 (Subtract) 5 Errorsx3 = 15 (Subtract) 
% FINAL MARK 87% 
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gross strokes by five and then by ten. 


This form is filled out as an illustration of t labri, 
the final marks can be computed. All stud 
three lines; then following the appropriate insitut h 
plete their computations on either the left or pi Haas the is 
heading. The illustration above is completed to Ka t Side of t 

a. Student who did not reach the goal: typed 9 OW two ot 

90 aes, 

b. Student who surpassed the goal: typed 1224 Strokes. 
mally, of course, each student will fill out either * strokes, a 
other. NE Side or th, 

In the form it is to be noticed that a short cut has p 
in computing the net words per minute from th cen Utilized 


Multiplying the gross strokes by .02 is maA, ins dort 
& the 


195) 
ease w: } 
ents RN h Whi ch 


MODIFIABLE SYSTEM. In addition to the advantages previ 
ously mentioned for this marking system, it is recommend fo 
use in other schools because of the simplicity with which į ‘ 
be modified for use in individual schools or even individual 
classes. The percentages used in the experiment and adopted for 
use in one school are not to be considered sacrosanct. They can be 
changed whenever the situation warrants. In many schools Type 
writing I classes are grouped according to previous experience. 
Students who have had preliminary typewriting training in junior 
high schools are segregated from those students who have had no 
previous training. Obviously, there are certain periods within the 
first term when the same marking system would not be app! 
priate for both groups. In such cases the penalty for errors OF 4 
failure to reach the 100% goal can be increased. Similar m° 

cations can be made wherever justified. HS. 

BERNARD V. DEUTCHMAN Grace H. Dodge _ 


IMPROVING YOUR CLASS NEWSPAPER og 
_ Every enthusiastic teacher has started a class newspar” eces 
time or another, and has achieved varying deste pa upils 
The. temptation to do so is almost irresistible q idea wi 
possessing that rare quality called youth, embrace t “ass 0° 


gleeful effervescence, They love it! Howeve mos ing mit 


: chievi®b sus! 
papers go through a process of evolution before e initial oa 
ity in philosophy, content, and organization. “| and i 
asm must be tempered with continual evaluat! 
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RECTION GOALS, ‘Th 





: , e improved. 
om a product is to Pronk we gazed upon our collective 
pi pree WES. 1g with rapture. There were, among other 
Me yade brain s the miraculous exploits of the Brooklyn 
g p e composition about “My Dog,” some 


¢ 
l ‘A's cut 
a i e ew taken from the New York Times, 


es of U an aspiting poet from another class, and 
i sbi Piped from sources unknown. We did 
gge “S0 ' aluation and, after several attempts, developed 
ppe a of content more in consonance with a pro- 
goved p petter organization for production, and a set 
Pai goals. i , 
nie basic aim of the class newspaper is to provide an oppor- 
sity for all-around child growth and development, and a more 
„nnl motivation and outlet for writing and other forms of 
adent ability. There is magic in simply telling the story of the 
ities of the class, and in building certain auxiliary features 
wih the aid of the children’s originality. The total enterprise 
als for group cooperation in an effort which is beyond the 
bliy of any single student. Mobilizing the abilities of all the 
fudents requires teaching-leadership and hard work, but a demo- 
at produced class newspaper is the kind of class project 
fete pais the focal point for student enthusiasm. 
lights te newspaper cuts across all content areas and 
a admirabl curricular and extra-curricular experiences, it 1$ 
€ vehicle for meeting all students’ interests. 


hving functions: e class newspaper may serve the fol- 


Tot 
2 To ee of the activities of the class. 
writing, and ents an opportunity for factual and creative 
To unity t other forms of self-expression. 
To encoura, class and to develop high morale. 
; Patents 8¢ high ideals among students, teachers, and 


° infor 
_ tm, 
g, Mictices, Patents and the community of newer school 


0 
iy 
come e 


Some ; . 
1 ty ted a interesting facts about outstanding people 
À be intere ; the school, 
ing and enjoyable to those who read it. 
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8. To serve as a vehicle for all-aroun lapri 
velopment. d Pupil Btowih s1) 
ad dy 
SUGGESTED CONTENT AREAS. 


A cl 
opportunity for broad, varied, and ori ass ne 


i 
which should be based on the activities 
students in the class. If this philosophy i 
the newspaper will be a sort of colle 
dwells on individual students or on 
tributors to the welfare and progress 
esting and original auxiliary featur 
While condensed summaries of imp 
their place, it is unwise for a class n $ Dave 
New York Times. Since most progressive classtooms p With the 
to daily metropolitan newspapers, it appears to be te A 
to emphasize current events in the class newspaper, § es i 
for holidays such as Thanksgiving, Christmas, and T ee 
opportunity for additional content and Suitable art mel 7 
Here is a list of topics which the writer has found through ex- 
perience to make excellent copy for a class newspaper. These 
content areas are suggestive and should be varied to suit the local 
Situation. Elaborations, admonitions, and suggestions accompany 
many of the topics. Briefly summarized, a class newspaper may 
contain articles about the following: 
l. Unit Work: An outline of the problems to be studied in the unit 
the work and Progress of committees; accounts of outstanding 4 
complishments of students who worked for the welfare of the group. 


ctivities of your class in other subjects. 
- Trips: Evaluation 


on future trips. sol during 


4. Films: Summaries and evaluations of films seen in sch f suitable 
visual instruction lessons. Reviews and recommendations © 
children’s films appearing in local moving picture oe artidó 

5. Class Library; Reviews of books, stories, and m ene a 

ese should stimulate interest and purposely avoid g 
houement of story plots. and P op? 

Á pat oe Short reports on the aim, ails sch 

Ongoing student rojects. the 
7. Editorials: Usually written on topics related to the ae. enti pie 
or the „o mmunity, A good procedure is to have y 


f omr i if own Bb 


and ex Ay 
’ is followed t 
Ctive Class bio raph 

committees mair, ic 


. an In 
= may also be lean 

ant current Events have 
Cwspaper to com È 


wN 


© editorial board then selects those which are best 
Or publication, 





gt 


. Paper r i 
ginal Content Pidy | 
. St 
er of | 
perienceg of | 


att of | 


k for } 
of and reactions to trips taken. What to loo 





p Reviews and pom of assembly programs. 
b 


jy Program Classes: Materia should be got by reporters from 

apy of Other a newspaper, who may work in liaison with a 
4 paite producing pow class. This feature is extremely valuable 

ank- from the ~ z is to be self-supporting by being sold at a 

oe dass ae ols of other classes. Including the names of 

if oe classes in news articles helps make sales. 

dents from ot le related to the school or its community. 

| ‘aides about PeO ‘ociation: Includes summaries of its activities and 


i et Tache y hose that clearly portray how the P.T.A. is working 
| faits, $ 


for the dilden otters of thanks and appreciation. 
| p Open Aa ‘se are most realistic when conducted upon a topic which 
- iy, Surveys: f a well to investigate. Surveys may be made of family or 
wt veo or opinions on serious or on humorous subjects. 
ei k School Drives or Collections: Number of members or total 
5 an of the Red Cross, March of Dimes, General Student Or- 
a tion, P.T.A. membership, etc. a l 
s, Humor: Items should not be taken from periodicals, the radio, or 
television programs. Specialize in humor which arises naturally in 
school situations. ; 
i6. Variety Features: Cross-word puzzles and quiz questions should call 
for answers related to school work wherever possible. Answers to 
quizzes or putes may appear in a subsequent issue, or in a follow- 
ng page of the same issue, 
17, Current Events: Utilize summary form. Leave space for important 
à i occurring just before publication. l 
ü % : For cover design and to illustrate the context. This 
should be done by students in simple line drawings suitable 


or ; S ; ) 
ua ference to mimeogtaph stencils. Creative comic strips of 
i sements: Th s ; 

sem to find em ese are optional. However, local business men 


ps defray costs a source of profit or of good will. Their revenue 


business experien and getting them provides pupils with valuable 
3 Articles "Or rence and Opportunity for personality growth. 
nmas,” poems, and stories of a creative nature. 


AS the terp 
n mti yn OIK progresses, each succeeding issue will natu- 
» advisable fo “tent combinations and emphases of content. 
| bok Uggestions members of the class to have a copy of the 
brig This list ke- ! newspaper content listed in their oe 
| by May be assi 5 as a continual guide for all issues. l 
be o b assi éned to pupils according to their interests, © 
hing h Stude gne on a rotating basis. Another plan is tO 
Be of a accept one assigned topic, and also have - 
NB On as many additional topics as he desires. 
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HIGH PO 
a 

This latter plan insures wide coverage while H Abril, 139 
viding for individual choice. taneous X 


ORGANIZING FOR PRODUCTION. Since the bee 
producing a class newspaper is the growth and eae aim o 
the children, this fact must be kept in ming when or OPMent of 
class for production of the newspaper. Capitalize y Sanizing 
ties of all the children according to the dimensione - € abil. 
ents. Special social abilities and Personality re Tiea tal. 
usually needed for those students who will Visit othe; es ate 
order to gather news, and for those who will visit local is in 
men in order to solicit advertisements. Students who f a 
grading in these personal-social traits may be include F 5 E: 
committees and given a minor role under the Supervision of 
student sponsor. Serious thought should precede the fomnia 
of committees in order to insure harmonious personal relation. 
ships and the greatest amount of personal growth. 

It is advisable to elect student committees to care for the vari- 
ous aspects of production in order to achieve the values of social 
living in the classroom. Ability to do the job well should be the 
prime consideration for committee posts. The following is a list 
of committees which experience proved to be necessary under the 
conditions in the writer’s set-up: 


1. Editorial Board: Assigns topics to student reporters and oe 
; . - att indicates Correc 
Reviews all articles nittet for publication, and indic luded in 
tions to be made. Makes final choices of articles to be al with 
each issue, and plans layout of newspaper. Conducts aaa 
class to evaluate each issue. the class ne" 
Att Committee: Produces all needed art work for the 
paper. Transfers same to stencils. er to student 
- Business and Sales Committee: Sells the class prer purchas” 
of other classes. Keeps an accurate account of inane. i 
needed materials, m local busi 
dvertising Committee: Solicits advertisements E enti torial 
men. Delivers a copy of class newspaper to each a from the a 
5. Typing Committee: Receives copy for each 1ssue 
Board. Types same on mimeograph stencils. newspaper 
: Mimeographing Committee: Mimeographs the 
for mimeograph machine. i sof the i 
d Assembling Committee: Assembles various P48° duct 
Paper in correct order and staples them together. in the P M 
€ role of the teacher is an important one 


~~ 


We 








supervision of the creative and 
455 pewspp es Ee by committees and by individual 
ad will hould sit in on committee meetings and 
| „e teacher i rmulate their plans. He should allow 
Fip oo : to put their plans into effect on an ex- 
eis for a nif he disagrees with them. By and large, 
j ental = want the suggestions emanating from children’s 
! 8a - 6 stantial merit. ; . Te: 
C auction is usually needed in the technique o writ- 
k a iT Increased understanding accrues from dis- 
qin ia ics such as, “What makes a good news article?”, 
eld À reporter interview somebody 2”, and “What items 
ga ews article should always be checked?” Common errors 
hmd in the first drafts of news articles provide the basis for 
wesa instruction in grammar and good English usage. 
The frequency with which the publication appears should be 
bwed upon direct experience and should be related to the abili- 
so the group. With an inexperienced class or teacher, it is 
ut advisable to set up a series of fixed publication dates in ad- 
Nac, Although the newspaper business is famous for “beating 


te deadline,” a beginning gtoup should take its time and publish 
te fist issue with 


out undue haste. Regularity of publication 
a » St — ‘competence increases. The ome with 
tine ee ie ed reached the point where it published 
hre rblicat © weeks, with the deadline being one week be- 
be the den i - vas understood that all articles submitted 
ent issue Cate Would have to be considered for the sub- 
‘tg Of stene. YPE OF schedule allowed ample time for the 

“alls and for mimeographing. 


T 
ttalistic he Production of a 


class newspaper provides the 
“tually Cf motivation £ paper p 


the on On tor educational writing experi- 

be tea y Motivation for written work is that it 
oeg, ting ler other people. The futility and vacuity of 
Mid, ed, The cl © Wastepaper basket has long been 
att Change con. newspaper is an excellent means of 
‘lly Nteres in a better in student writing experiences. 

Ai Neighten "ting increases, greater effort is made 
Bni d by ac  ortect grammar and an interesting 

7 ents as compulsory items when wtit- 
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A new 1951 New York Walkbook will be 


-o is done for publication. Students enjoy putti GO. , ill outline hundreds of 
h newspaper. When, with justifiable pride, 8 bon their OW Lon spring. This —~s4 b= The Palisades ae 
his published article to his parents, an additi dent hon jed pies dii ihe dia = 


O . 
the home and the school has been forged, nal link bety 
ARTHUR FANE P. §, 195 N 
A HIKING PROGRAM FOR NEW YORK HIGH 5 Ookla 


reatest variety for one-day and week-end 
aS well marked and a series of hikers’ maps 


git tA trails a : 
s, The stores and the Boy Scout Trading Post. The 


HI CH able at map ican Youth Hostels has planned 
O pal of the Americ p 
Every New York high school should organiz ~ S. ork Chapter a 
ie ‘the fundamental aiertite pf = : g pking ch ve ear around. High school and college students are 


. ited to join their longer vacation and week-end hikes. 
in 


Ot hool group is small, a neighboring high school might 
iss J. Richman and Stuyvesant have planned some joint 
if ’ 


a war and defense program is the hiking infantryman ‘oe 
is a most inexpensive, healthy, outdoor exercise and J alking 
lost art in mechanized America today. Hiking is not limited a | 
to sex and age. Friend Jim Hocking, 96 years young, iş Ú 
training to walk 100 miles on his 100th birthday. Walking i 
not require large expensive stadia and is not a spectator sport 
It is rarely commercialized. Walking is a sport in the Olympic | 
program, placed there by the nations of the world. The world 
wide organization of the American Youth Hostels has provided 
low cost accommodations for hikers everywhere. Hiking and 
climbing have been popular pastimes in England, Germany, 
Switzerland, and the Soviet Union. There are some fifty adult | 
walking groups in the New York area. Hundreds of people er 
j k -week tion tramping tour along the Ap 
joy a week or two-week vacatio p 8 1 Each | 
palachian Trail, the Long Trail, or the Pacific Crest Trail. "i 
summer an international group of walkers, known as the 
Hikers,” tours the Canadian Rockies. | 


5. a 
HOW TO ORGANIZE. The organization and activ! = 
high-school hiking club will not consume too much © roup 
adviser’s time. An interested teacher and an — 
students are the major essentials for this activity. ation cnt 
ters in organization include the General tae ci check ! 
the meeting room, parental consent slips, and poy? aad O 


mes 
the health education department. A monthly m? cori 


a Richman Hiking Club has planned the following 1951 
‘gelule, contingent upon the resumption of activities: 
One-Day Tours Afoot 
hity of Easter Vacation—The Palisades. Fares: 20 cents. 
Decoration Day—Bear Mountain via Day Liner. Climb A.T. to summit. 
Fares: $2.00. 
study, June 2nd—Jones Beach. Via private cars or truck. About $1.00 
i person, Shore walk. 
Summer-V acation Hostel Hikes 
n st Point. Via Day Line boat. Fares: $2.00. 
Imire Sunnyside, Home of Washington Irving. Fares: $1.00. 
sine Deen, Island, Clove Lake Park. Fares: 40 cents. 

i : Hall to Coney Island. Fares: 20 cents. (This 

í = k} an club walk of a hundred hikers.) 

ngs, For set = logy, history, and civics often join these 
te Abraham linet, CO Dr. Lloyd A. Rider, formerly of 
ing greatly to ee High School, has guided these outings, 
Mig vier appeals t educational and social values. 

man’s « ir O both teachers and students to join Walt 
toun c 8 Brown Path.” 

P C. Gerst 


Glunbus Day—We 


Julia Richman H. S. 


- i Is acc 

ing has worked out well in three high “holidays a st lka Answer 1 Dr. K — 

the writer’s experience. Hikes planned “ae take at ip L e itlssion h eats “Answer,” on Radio and Poetry 
well attended. (On Saturdays many teac outi? ip `; 


ne and p's CXceptinn SE? in my revi i ’s book to 
a ; Nd Do, cepti y teview of Milton Kaplan's boo 
Students work; on Sundays religious duties at overt agit Ne mi ss ag ee ri ebruary issue, I e r to note that 
practical.) One-day tours are most economic 5 as hed Novae Pioneer ef Pet states, “the first serious study © 
may best be made by college and adult grour ite 


more supervision and equipment. 
74 


rtd ort, therefore, it is certainly worth our 
not 

find, after reading Dr. Kaplan’ s critique of my 
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‘tique, that there is anything else in what I wr 
Ohi I need to cry, “Mea culpa!” about. To en id noe 
Answer to Mr. Meyer,” “I applaud his vigor") © author ate 
scarred by his glancing blows. eel singu 

1. If Radio and Poetry does concentrate on the ra di 7 wy 
have in no way denied (and I hasten to assure the a k: Verse play 
I submitted his work to much more than “a casual ṣu ine author ha 
contents”), then why did he give it the so much ‘net Of the table g 
Why not entitle the study simply The Radio Verse P] 
that? 

2. Since Dr. Kaplan throws the word “poetry” about 
must continue to regard his failure to discuss what he Ea 800d deal | 
as a basic omission. To say as he does in his rebuttal "i =: ‘ f 
outset that I am dealing with inferior poetry,” does little oncede at 
situation, Why deal with “inferior poetry” at all—and at ` clarify th 
length? Such studiow 

3. Not one of the distinguished poets cited by Dr. 
for . . . optimism” about the future of radio verse—Auden MacNe 
MacLeish, Millay, S. V. Benet, and Kreymborg—is writing for ec 
more. (I admit that two—Millay and Benet—are dead, but the other id 
are not.) If Dr. Kaplan is optimistic, are they? 

4. Dr. Kaplan’s case for the value of what radio work has been done 
so far by poets of distinction, it seems to me, rests on a shifting founda 
tion. In his own words, ‘Removed from its contextual relationship, lan 
guage like this sounds very much like prose. But set to the pulse of com- 
mon speech, these simple colloquial words may be given a significance ja 
is poetic.” If you give some writing “a significance that is poeti, © 
that make it poetry? l Malone's 

5. Dr. Kaplan says, in defense of his discussion of Ted oii! 
broadcasts, “My purpose is to explain the popularity of T ie D 
But surely his observation, “Some of the letters (fan ani than this 
honest appreciation of the poetry read” goes a good deal fur 


e 5 Be sie ae try rea 
I still think that little is proved as to “appreciation ape from th 


Kaplan as “a basis 


the air by the examples of fan mail cite —including till and jjstene 


listener who wrote: “I am sure that Shakespeare lay very ; are lay 
this noon, just as we all did.” (I, too, am bite “that Shakesp? 
till. a 1”) dmits he 1 
6. If Norman Corwin has denied, as Dr. Kaplan 3 uizzical &Y° 
“On a Note of Triumph” is poetry, may we not o be ing! 
upon the validity gua poetry of Corwin’s other t401? ce? g 
since this writer’s work, stylistically, is so much of 2 P dvertising 
7: As for the inclusion in Radio and Poetry © tes to prove 5 
poetry”—on the same page which Dr. Kaplan ength of the os 
that he discusses jingles "very briefly” (surely tne e, in OUY, adh 
is irrelevant?) I note: "For our purpose, sherejor o include bea pe 
radio poetry we shall stress the verse drama but in and jing h 
verse, poetic prose, and even advertising message ss 
the poetic literature of the air.’ Now, in all seri 
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MR ACULOUS BIRTH OF LANGUAGE. By Richard A. Wilson, 








e- 


ae definition of “poetic literature of the air” which 


it that, les is entirely too broad. 
shes oe from a letter I have received from a chair- 
# he of our high schools—a teacher-poet who has read 
i Englis i a review: “I have read Radio and Poetry with some 
t _ with your review of it. It seems to disregard real poetry 
[ a” 
et m o verse plays. 
jot 0 p, MEYER 


pofessor of English Language and eel in the University of 
oskatchewan. Philosophical Library, 19 9, 

fris rather diffuse treatment of the subject—misnamed in the title, inci- 
hly — trudges past the milestones in comparative philology from 
cass to Kant, Jones, Herder, Darwin, Müller, and our own American 
Y.S. Whitney. The brief treatment of the Whitney-Müller controversy 
net linguistic science is the choicest section of the book proper. 

But the preface by G. B. Shaw is the highlight of the volume. G. B. S. 
vitts an up-to-date revision of his preface to Pygmalion dealing with his 
inoite theme, the inefficiency of modern English spelling to reflect ac- 


wntely the pronunciation of our language, adding a plea for a simplified 
tranlining of the language. os sie i ' 
ABRAHAM TAUBER 


ji OF PRONUN 
h " i : PEAME da 
In 
faealy tents te pages Mr. Needleman has a thorough and 
tld on the Guide te of the phonetics of the English language, 
dle enough to en 0 Pronunciation of the Webster’s International. 
mit, this material - text for a college course in American pro- 
ted ao though perha „Prove very useful to the English student 
Re et °F non-lan Ps it ts wishful thinking to expect the lay or 
e k ` this is A e teacher to do more than notice it in its 
Strengthen a libe ortunate because its wholesome approach might 
l itself mi , mphasis in language matters. 
a diacritical 2 pages and 5,800 words, giving in parallel 
arently the A & C. Merriam) notation, a simplified 
ough the uthor's own) and International phonetic 
€ SUR gests el author recommends at one point using only 
Vice for de “where that the various columns be used— 
Velopin 


& an understanding of the superiority of 


Culty į 
lay? i the fact that no “key” at all appears on the pages 
aver COVer iid should be easily located in the introductory 
er, hie : l pas, This reviewer's experience leads him to 
` splendid i acumen or diligence in this connection. 
anguage guide is, on the whole, worthy of 
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recommendation to prospective candidates for "6 S brit 7 
connoisseurs for their book shelves. tals.” as Š 51) 

ABRAHAM TAUBER ell a . 


EDUCATION FOR LIFE ADJUSTMENT, Its Mean; 
tation, edited by Dr. Harl R. Douglass. The Roning and Im 
1950. nald Press cin 
This is a symposium written by twenty-one Pay, 

education and by public school officials, edited 5 D 

Director of the College of Education, the Uniten = 

first four chapters give the history of the miere = olorado, 

education and discuss its objectives and implications Th, life-adiuetm 
by ten chapters dealing with education for life adjustm ese are followed 
ous subject areas—English, social studies, science, etc ent through yar. 
chapters deal with life-adjustment education as they ence nal seven 
areas of the schools—extra-class activities, guidance Gae More gener] 
community, organizing the curriculum, and instructional i S the 
The introductory chapters are informative and A P : 
Two, “Breaking with the Past,” by the editor is esp B Chapter 


ecially į 
this, Dr. Douglass shows that the various movement y interesting. In 


s and commissi 
the study of secondary education—“The Cardinal Principles of ean i 


Education”; the general-education movement, including the tite 
study of thirty schools by the Progressive Education Association; the em 
phasis on common learnings by the Educational Policies Commission, par 
ticularly in Education for All American Youth; and finally, the Commis- 
sion on Life-Adjustment Education—have been inspired by the same ger 
eral philosophy and make the same general recommendations. All agre 
that the development of effective citizens for life in a democracy is the 
main objective of secondary education and that the existing sil 
centered curriculum is inadequate for this purpose. All these pu 
ments, Dr. Douglass points out, have had surprisingly little effect fe life 
actually goes on in the high schools. He sees more hope i state, and 
ae movement because of the organization on local, P 
national levels to implement it. ; on 
Dr. Douglass closes the chapter with several concise statene ifan df 
Meaning of Education for Life Adjustment.” The mos 
these are: reatet gite 
l “Education for life adjustment clearly means wy veal inser 
tion be given than in the past to the development ° i p than ” f 
altitudes, understandin gs, concepts, and habits 14! nisition he 
relatively exclusive monopoly of attention by 106 rdrention ” 
formation, certain to be ephemeral with respect t0” j att 
limited utility in making life adjustme n”, that d ex at 
_ Education for life adjustment will certainly 4 d cation wt) 
ties of the school will be thought of as E st dy $0 ymt” 
ence, and therefore subject to very care Fim or li ee pe 
best be coordinated and planned as preparation reath) 
Education for life adjustment will mean @ 8 
78 


Professors A 
Harl R. D% of 
Colotad Blass, 


Men. | 


the ri . 4 
| rated a7 evie ~ ight thing, They lie awake nights, conscience 
8 





aa a 
$ a boundaries and from subject-matter organi- 


gct-ma +... subject matter will be organized 
yo | A considerable m needs, and not around the logical 
an qt would ordinarily be useful to the special- 
/ ; : 
int | an the lear ptt ustment calls for a greatly expanded, much 
sation for TE 1 much more effective program of guid- 
more i) 5 . œ 
gl , e various groups for reorganizing secon- 
re recommendations a aed on the kon not because teachers 
education u ave rejected training for democratic citizenship as the 
pista? secondary education. They have accepted it, verbally at 
pin ob ner rationalized the teaching of their own particular bit 
but they nave a way of realizing this objective. It seems to me that 
subject aa fe adjustment education through the various subject fields 
ne = then this habit of rationalization. In some of them, the 
oh ae matter seems to be considered an end in itself rather 
inte a to the end of life adjustment. It 1s certainly important not 
n fighten teachers and administrators away from any experimentation by 
nting on revolutionary changes, but nothing will be accomplished if 
tented for a thorough reorientation of our objectives is minimized. 
This book, as such a composite work is likely to be, is overlong, repeti- 
tows, and in parts contradictory. It does contain, however, a great deal 
if weful information and some illuminating discussion of educational 


cH -o interested in improving the secondary-school curriculum 
tead 1t, 


HARRISON C. THOMAS 


HOW 
{fin wx? YOUR CHILD IN SCHOOL. By Mary and Lawrence 
cae Se = Press, 1950; 368 pp.; $2.95. 
tons, Her is ma that books on child care are written by bach- 
bexslve, and th at unmistakably isn’t. The authors have six children 
ng them, Eve © book reflects the practical wisdom gathered from 
E nod yj E parent who reads the book will chuckle sympatheti- 
5 aa as the authors detail the glories and contradic- 
mo The book reflects on every page that most 
the oN o = mmon Sense. If all parents were endowed with 
t mi ages ang prophet the patience of Job, and the good qualities of 
a even then S, this book would perhaps not be necessary. Sti 
ari : 
YET to, ee by Gesell, Spock, and other books of child care 
bid) ie doing h actors, Most parents are desperately eager toO know 
all $n w Some of the events of the day. When the children 
Mat i beset the, their beds, parents forget ae provocations an 
ee et bi yeh earlier and te ¢ perhaps they 
arsh wit ce and begin to wonder it pe ents 
with J immy and Jane. The books remind pat 
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that most problems are not abnormal. When child rj 
name-calling stage, parents need not think the on Ten go | 
books remind them that all normal children haye eg monse i the 
Of course, children have been raised without ‘het Moments, The | 
compassion, insight, and love will probably do a ipa A Daren ST 
book will help, if only to give reassurance that the a Job; stil] with | 
one. And so books like Gesell’s will continue Ai A taken is the Bod | 
contribution—provided they are not addicted to fa de ish and ict 
fads which go out of season with women’s hats, IN child train! 
Why another book? This one performs a useful fun, Ng 
many ways, a different kind of book. The emphasis thee ‘On, It jg a | 
helping the child adjust to the school situation, from nee is upon | 
upper grades of elementary school. Newer trends in i re School to M. 
planed The parents’ role in helping the child is deveda Cation ate e | 
This book, then, bridges the gap between home and ae at length | 
ing what the school is trying to do, it helps the parents to i a show. | 
skills, attitudes, experiences, and information gained in e Ee the f 
with practical problems: the poor report -i comic books J- deals | 
It provides some practical solutions. io 
een as a whole the book is more than a textbook on the school-fami! 
relationship. It is a comprehensive survey of the early years of life the 
growing pains and the conflicts, the “tragedies” and the victories, Through } 
out it points up the value of the cohesive family unit, the bome in the best | 
sense of the word. It reminds us that for the best kind of child develop- } 
ment, there is still no substitute for the happy integrated home, where | 
members have a sense of belonging, where love and affection prevail 
over the mishaps of everyday living. . 
The authors remind us that successful parenthood is not automati 
They make this observation: l n abi 
“No human relationships come easily. Understanding one’ ns 3 
dren means understanding one’s self, first as a person, i a wit 
parent. We have not finished with growing emotionally N iat 
apin ourselves when we become parents. As par S A rele 
ali we have learned and are still learning about family i make #3 
tionships and how our children are growing up. ei nd what the) 
oen e nicer people, if we do not decide bef ~~ i 
Should be like and what we should expect of them. s well sy 
Is this bo ‘at of the teacher ® -d orst00! 
ok of value from the standpoint of the t they UN da | 
of the parent? I think so. Many teachers have said tha e develop’ da | 
children better after having children of their own: age of ours: f 
new respect for the problems of child-rearing 1n ts pook 
new awareness of the complexities of young peopt® 
help to all teachers, 


Henry I. Curist å 
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7 Experience Curriculum: 


* 

A Summary 
„mes V. TAGUE 
whose lives encompass all or most of the first half 
pose of ri century have witnessed more numerous and more 
—— in the everyday life of civilized man than 
elution f human beings since the dawn of history. In the past 
p popo years the day-by-day activities of men living in highly 
w Tal communities have been altered radically and 
ably by the staggetingly complex advances of science and 
ology. It is unnecessary to labor the point, for mere men- 
fon of such commonplaces as the automobile, the airplane, radio, 
television suggests the measure of the difference between our 
wid and that of our parents and grandparents. Nor is the end 
nsght, Such present marvels as the release of atomic energy and 
te design and manufacture of guided missiles open new vistas 
lating to incalculable possibilities. We who as boys scoffed at 
‘a w= hey ja pseudo-scientific fiction must maintain 
; fe _ y - our students speak of the feasibility 
wild we inhabit in a mod tli io ook leon item woo 
ied by out ec ma aiy is not less different from that 
wid fom that Enown T, ot a generation ago than was their 
y men of Biblical times. 


Here in the Uni 
t : . 
wni and cultur a ateg against this backdrop of social, eco- 


“evolution, This the oe been in progress a less spec- 
y relatively slow da y cational revolution. Its progress 
work of educatio, h ew, even of those directly engaged 
etican ẹ a T been fully aware of its existence. 
bef Owever, is em: today is in the midst of revolutionary 
oa © most Signific © anyone who will pause to examine the 
y K People in the = fact is that today approximately 80% 
Woy Nteen are atte nited States between the ages of fourteen 
t “bout i ar ae school, while at the turn of the cen- 
Sag ily the in Bes same age group were in school. Most 
N S emain in r developed, require by law that 
N 5 Col until they reach the age of sixteen 
Nt A ental article 


of th in a Seri > ° C f- 
t Firat Pared b ies of articles on the Experience $u 

h Assistant seca of the Curriculum Revision Com 
1ation. 
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IGH p 
or seventeen. Like all statistics, these sim OINTs 
off the edges of our minds without makin 8 any ; te 
considered, they indicate that we are indeed -Pression S 
ecedented experiment in mass education. Nooled s Sberl 
history of the world has a great nation (eu „Sver bef 
nation undertaken the education of all its À En a nots, 
of late adolescence, to the threshold of ma mt to the kk 

Observation of the average secondary She lod 
country today, nevertheless, reveals only the m 
dence of revolution. In most such classrooms t 
senting a preconceived, logically ordered body 
in science, or mathematics, or economics, or whatever 
of adolescents whose interests and desires have not bee. tO a prop 
and whose actual needs have been gauged only in n consulte 
terms. The methods, materials, and objectives of the ie 
the laboratory of human engineering, would be far more — 
able and familiar to an astral visitor of a century ago than vou 
be the methods, materials, and objectives of any present-day labo. 
ratory devoted to the production of things. 

The conditions sketched above are familiar enough to most 
high school teachers. Too familiar, some will say. The situation 
as outlined is the root of much, if not most, of the difficulty and 
frustration encountered by the teachers in our high schools todaj 
Faced with a changed student population in a changed er 
ment, teachers are valiantly trying to make the adjustments pnd 
sitated by an upheaval in secondary education which, by #s 
mental nature coupled with its subtle onset, 
unaware and unprepared. rese 

The vital oad fo acne the deep and vexing eee 


lasstoom, in th; 
Ost Shad : 


NEE IS dye 


a world calling for rapid adjustments an 


basic consideration from which began t the 


jsion of the | of 


ations of the Committee on Curriculum Kev mination ie Biba 
a {5 ty ling; 
| 8 ito h in 


tants Association. After a year Of more O dns" 


problems, always in the light of organi tans 
tive exigencies, the committee formulated pi a “ext 
Perimentation with what it reluctantly call? ihe sad ol 
riculum.” The reluctance is due, of COufS® 5 becom oe 
that labels given to educational explorat he absolute 


hold words but lunchroom slurs. It 48 9 
6 





he teacher. | m0 


found most of w 
ated 
gp? 


. eo it 
in meeting the educational needs of youd Padjostments Wipe t 





6151005 an ssl 
he discu fist hS 





‘ n ; 
zational 3 i rentat" 


cULU J : 
«„ Jocal habitation and a name” that forces 
py ‘st he idea iL it by some phrase, however inadequate. 
8 it e to on comment on the rose may be in order. 

ie ¢ hakespean ies by members of the committee, published 
ot series of articie> HicH POINTS, outlines the plan which 


t in ee > 9 
vg wae adoption of a core or experience” course 
xpi t calls nig be extended as seems advisable. The article 
ghe ni 3 1950 issue, by Mr. Shirer Van Steenbergh, chair- 
C 


th 

athe Septem ae sets forth the plan in broad outline. Sub- 
pe. 2 by members of the committee, written from the 
ent 4 


T et of specialists in various subject fields, suggest possible 
net 


sylenentations of the experience approach to teaching and 


ails though titled “a summary,” is not intended as a 
riertion of what has gone before. Its purpose 1s rather to de- 
inate the philosophical basis of the committee’s work and to enter 
plea for the necessary support of the teaching staff. Such a pro- 
yan as that proposed calls for sympathetic understanding of the 
poblems of youth in our time and heartfelt devotion, even dedi- 
ato, to the high purpose of our common profession. The 
ay are we call the “experience curriculum” must be, 
i “i N who believes in the truly noble experiment 
or t all youth in the interests of a truly democratic 


Authorizati , 

br marah the High School Division has been secured 
igh schools Tm of the proposed curriculum in a number of 
Othe vocational Re the coming school year. The same applies 
‘tools and extén igh schools. Later, further expansion in other 
y sidered sion of the program beyond the ninth year will 
lew 


as results are evaluated. 


aS an a 
nsw i 
a; “ondary eq er to vast and revolutionary new demands 
ina edu 


in dequate. w; 0% the proposed plan may appear tame 
oy 8 OF bri Weighed seriously, however, as a step in the 
y oy iog and the cultural context of learn- 
and understandable interrelation, the approach 


Otea diat : 

Neig iy be c» pressing needs and interests of the learner 

ji ther 4° discarded 

pe «the wei 

Ma t the 
N ag 


boy the ar On 


liter l S 
educatio the committee as a whole wishes to 1n 


à Panac onal charlatanry which would offer a pat 
ca. We offer our tentative suggestions 35 * 
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possible step toward meeting the problems all of ys Isp) 


ers. We invite teachers to make an honest 
bridge the gap between the high school clas 
ceived as a recitation room preparatory to the lecture i 
college and the high school classroom properly unde, of 
vibrant, stimulating setting in which young pe ople lea tood is 
themselves to the fascinating, wonderful world which ;. © *ap 
theirs to inherit and theirs to mold. 1S theirs. 


< aCe a 
and Since teach, 


CNOCAN N 


DUMB-SHOWS FOR THE GROUNDLINGS? 


There remains} the fundamental question whether a 
adi and pe | within the racer of the einen ferni 
itself are not a mistake. The fact that students take to it tutes a 
more than is proved by the fact that the general public takes to com. 
mercial broadcasting. Whatever advantages radio may have in the 
presentation of certain limited aspects of certain fields of knowledge 
these advantages may be more than counterbalanced by the further 
encouragement which its use gives to the growing refusal ever to do 
more than passively absorb what is offered in the easiest possible 
way. More things can be got from the printed page than can be got 
from the loud-speaker or the video tube, and unless the ability and 
the willingness to use the printed page are to be lost entirely, then 
it should remain, somewhere, the principal instrument of pmm 
cation. The chief result of employing what educators call the au T 
visual techniques might ultimately be the destruction of the ability 


to read. 
—Joseph Wood Krutch. 


C= IF” & 


SHHHHHHI 

For disheartening endeavor in its purest form, - + iudice. 
job of trying to cope with the haat Siusks theory about Phe prow 
theory that if we all keep quiet and don’t do anything; 
will take it away overnight. 


A give bag ~ 


= Margaret pals? 








e | 
Stoom narrow, to 








gram of Elementary Education 


Me FOGLER 

pS, 233, Brooklyn _ 
hers in the New York City high schools say they 
sfany teac aie complaint against the elementary schools. The 
pve a Je itima are graduating pupils who cannot read, cannot 
ols, they SSP arithmetic. The cause? The Program of Ele- 
ite, oie This is a serious charge, requiring, and de- 
: a on thought. This paper will attempt to analyze the 
a a and present pertinent data and considerations which 


help in evaluating the program and orienting the thinking 
a “in terms of reason rather than emotion. 


e Pro 


uow IT BEGAN. It will be recalled that in the mid-thirties 
he Board of Education authorized the Superintendent of Schools 
io experiment with what was then popularly known as the “Ac- 
tvity Program” with a view to adopting some or all of its pro- 
cedures—based upon widely accepted, educationally progressive 
principles stemming from Dewey’s, Kilpatrick’s, and others’ 
theories and activities—provided the results of the experiment 
in tems of child-development and scholastic achievement justi- 
hed such a step. 
dae end, twenty elementary schools located in diverse areas 
| x rm, a cross-section of the educational problem-pattern 
ings to e “Spot to problem area with all the socio-economic shad- 
of the field a a cosmopolitan area) and with the consent 
nated as ey Pa Ritenenis and principals concerned, were desig- 
ike as its $ imental schools. As controls, twenty others, as 
With t pair as could be statistically determined, were matched 
Sonal social} a sii objective tests in scholastic and per 
Principals an Pa Were administered to the two groups of —_ 
^ the ne ess fachers in the experimental schools were briefe 
Conduct » 'Y techniques and outcomes; the experiment pe 
on w k: years, and the New York State Department O 
ated in to evaluate the results. 


: ing, thts 
5, in the interest of common under ete i 
Menta, “Hier fy and practices in elementary education 10 D a 
tep) nd inn” Size, and fail to realize what our colleague A 
ward brig high schools are trying to do. This articte 


rid 
1 1ng the gap.—Ed.] 


en ya °T Roals 
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It was on the b y Superior. udes—the $0-calle re i 8 nan 
intendents (the ‘om! of these findings th Experiment, a Èy ea 
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eduction. of the “Ape on never di Board nee x 2° 
schools. Activity Program’ d approve) Of Super 7 i J ji sie 
In the spri int approved d 
; pring of 1942 O the el Proved < d 
rective to head the Elem elemen ee 
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techni dated— (note these ry schools in whi A Sent its first g; Q S n A | | 3 
ques by those wh words) the i ich it auth rst di. Z À Si as ¥ 
fully introduced ia. 0 felt that the introduction of lorized— A = S o R 2 
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of th procedure i . But this initial fai P V ~e ik 8 he © 
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ionis y since no data ssume, though this cannot pe prove u SThquVag K z 
y-school grad on the topic are available, th we T: 6 
10 Bates simol vailable, th" , Jer Yad = 
ply have had trai un AGAISHS ON v 
not had tt segs ees ~ o 2 S2 å 
a ™ RAD So tog SS o9 no 
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the new program for the obvious reason that iis 7, 
variety of reasons, have not introduced the pro 4 y 
authorization they have to do so. Stam despi ti 
What, then, lies behind the complaint? the 
Obviously, and superficially, high-school teacher 
culty in teaching children the language arts (liters have tig 
speech) and mathematics. . te, Wit 
That the results on tests are inferior to what 


. th | 
“activity,” is seriously to be questioned, That thare n T befor | 


no one can deny. But the reasons are to þe found not; 

gram of elementary education (which has not been $ © pro 

long enough nor widely enough to be held liable for toi 

tion) but elsewhere. To these we shall turn our diti condi 

considering Table I. 0 after 
This table was made available to the writer by Dr. J. y 

Wrightstone, Director of Educational Research in anr oe 


ô e ë F ’ In the New York 
City schools. It presents intelligence, reading, and arithmetic re 


sults of tests given to eighth-grade pupils about to enter the high} case for complaint. The picture presented here is so like that 


- en in the Reading Section that one need only point out that the 


schools. It has some interesting and revealing data. 

Since the numbers involved in all the tests are great enough 
(from more than seven thousand to more than twenty-six thov 
sand) the data, for New York City, can be assumed to be rdi 


able. In the Intelligence Section, it will be ‘noted that the rag | t certain years no intelligence tests were administered: that until 
Dec > 


is from feeble-minded to genius—and each of these children, 


by law, must attend upon instruction (even in the high schools) is 


—whether he is intellectually able to take high-school io 
or not. The average IQ score, it will be seen, is well _ shou 
normal range (90-109). This means, further, that there are 200 


! : hly, 
as many with IQ’s below the average as above it. mi s 


i et ‘ 
| Achievement e tests have been various forms of the Stanford 


means that anywhere between three thousand and incapable 
pupils in any period showed intellectual capacities mmon i 
adequately coping with the verbalized instruction © 
secondary grades. rap date. TOY 
The Reading Section has even more revealing ti inable 0 : 
it will be seen, is from 4.4 (the lowest point © ie). 2 


test used) to 12.04 (the highest score obtainah pong BO | 
Words, there is at least an eight-year ability T om wt | 
candidates for high school, a spread, morc? jevel ie 


i eve 
grade elementary level to fourth-year high-schoc at Y 
this is due, no doubt, to lack of intellectual cap 
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ses which no amount of group in- 
tag, tO eae in isolated instances—available 
go - (the onl hools) can overcome. Yet note that the aver- 
gi ementary SC se, but one, higher than the norm for the 
te ee oan, "This means several things. First, of 
Fy the time “nile that as many fall above the average as 
st e we may conc rds, that there are thousands of good readers 
j agen has a right to expect, but whom a teacher, 
Aven il failure, seems to forget. Second, that since the 
passed by P k a better-than-norm average achievement, elemen- 
used a possibly doing a better teaching job (in the 
poe | capacity of the pupils) than we have a right 
t Certainly, on the evidence of these data, it is rather 
ntously belittling to maintain that elementary graduates can- 
not read. Some, even many, without doubt, read at a level un- 
sited to high-school needs. But the fault should not be laid 
upon the lower-level school. l 
When we examine the Arithmetic Section, we find even less 


petter th 


weage achievement is within ninth-year level, and thus well 
ibove even the reading achievement. 


With tegard to this table, there need only be pointed out that 
ember 194 


hh ministered toward the end of the 8B term; that the 
BA term, Ejs reading tests were generally administered in the 
ttading tests !S explains the low norms in some years on the 

.) The intelligence test used has been the Pintner 


General Ahir: 
ad ari Ability Test, Verbal Series, Forms A & B. The reading 


8 no arithmetic tests were given; that the arithmetic 


“st in Reading and in Arithmetic. 
There ate the “Ses of High-School Difficulties 


| teachers 


= find in p Pajor reasons for the difficulty high-school 


IN teac ing th š s 
e lan rature, writing, 
and ma ematie, guage arts (lite & 


TL 
S the ie ULATION 
etal q fPPulation, 
SS ago, our high schools, though apparently open 
’ 13 


- The first, and probably most important, 
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À ‘ IN 
to all comers, were, in actuality, college-pre i. TS 


i . ), l9 
only those who intended to continue be ato si) 


ghescho tals 
rolled in them. Those were the days when child chool ay] # 


: Sty 
mentary school at the end of the sixth gra ds ay Could I Y a 


years of age. About 80% of the children Meiri P ee AVE oe 
day-time schooling upon graduation or before. nn act, stop th 
The handful of pupils were, on the whole, actually p ti 
elite of school-age youngsters who, intent ipon the 
professional pursuits, could take the scholastic ab 

time. The few who mistakenly enrolled in the ii of 
soon enough found themselves in streams they ae ps Schook 
and dropped out. With the passing, however. of te bie 
laws requiring school attendance until age 17, eye a 
matter what his intellectual interests or equipment are E 
a high school. We therefore find that, following Paes 
curve of distribution of abilities in any given area, about = 
the high-school enrollment represents a population ical 


; 


Preparation | 


odie Stee et See 


eof 
mastering school subject matter of the kind, in the amounts nd 


in the manner presented. Partly to meet the problem presented 
by this influx of youngsters, junior and vocational high schools 
were organized. But the descent of this mass of undifferentiated 
boys and girls upon the secondary schools is not the only cus 
for the difficulties experienced by high school teachers. 


TRADITION. The second reason may be found in the e 
designated as tradition. PE, 
Everything that is alive dies hard; and the traditions t 
accretes to a living societal organism is no cee he Ci 
course of the decades during which the high ee ii c 
developed into what they were in the early year r$ ed on Ù 
they had adopted (from private schools) and e Pdi ven 
own, a tradition in terms of content and og al name 
which fitted well the purpose for which they ont studj" 
preparation of youth for higher, and pors 
essence, they were preparatory schools, 1n a D pogot e( 
in existence today. In such a setup, the classic? ctual disip 
matics, grammar, and other subjects as inte f rensics a reo 
for no other purposes), formal English ya o an 
“Brand manner,” literature for knowledge * ead oF - 
tion, art and music to develop limited skills 
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f the 
e088 ne to supply the interests and needs of this type 
em 


jes have a organizing special secondary schools, introducing a 
{sv ent b ee designed to prepare youngsters for direct 
oto x business and commercial life of the community upon 
| ‘nto the , 


- wehauling O 





OOL CU 
y-SCH ssion—all these, applicable and perhaps ad- 
Jes of € re o longer serve the interests nor indeed the 
Joc heir a crowd the high schools today. Aware of 

ass 


maser ted by the new type of student, the authori- 


„ty int But still the tradition remains. There has been accre- 
nduation. “ile deletion; no, or not enough, change in the 
b o, or little, de > 
on but >. ed of the general student or, for that matter, of the 
es required 0 E . . . 
nt the vocational schools. What is needed is a radical 
a f the entire offering in the various types of secon- 
schools with a view to supplying the interests and needs of 
the pupils in the schools instead of those who, we think, ought to 
ies or whom we would like to have there. And this ought to 
te done in terms of the realities of the atomic age with its mass 
media of communication and its supersonic speed, resulting in a 
globe that can be spanned in less than a day and a civilization that 
may be destroyed in a matter of seconds. The failure of the high 


| schools properly and fully to assay their pupil population and to 


mke adequate scholastic provision for the varied interests and 
needs represented should not be laid to the elementary schools. 


om E RIA, The third major reason for the troubles 
"the old. ra schools face is the teaching staff itself, particularly 
nehodsl ers with whom psychology ended with James, 
Even the a i ith Klapper, and content—no concern of theirs. 
Ea ucts of the modern colleges of education quickly 
Weated wi a they put up terrific resistance against the blight— 
Problems the “© rust of the defeatism engendered by the serious 
ased, With ‘88 schools face in terms of the elements being dis- 
| teacher Be diffidence this writer—not long since a high- 
we 0 ASH a elf—suggests that secondary instructors take 
kz vamp “ii blinkers, see what is before them educations ¥. 
do logy i content (through proper sources), revise taet 
Ms ey prada . with what is known about siae py 
tan ĉducation fon their thinking about the function ane P : 
On of dem Or a people which is only one bulwark p” : 
cracy in the current Hundred Years Wat. i 


O 
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(Ma y A ic skills (e.g., reading, writin 
NEW PROGRAM. It was John Dewe . 195, ain scholastic skills ( 8» 8, writing, 
a of the nineteenth century, had the first faint oi the tox. pere ONE ee experiences shall be is, of course, deter- 
cost we were paying for our mass education p amer of N W metic): by what is the aim and end of education in the 
decades, with the emergence and development of ps hie Eastin ioed py this type of school functions. It becomes rather 
science—particulan'y as at revealed the individual ap 8 ts | ace "i sterile, then, to charge that in such a school intel. 
folding and expansion of the physical Sciences ar d the y, fatuous n seem to have no place; for, besides there being no 
on geographical condensation, and the re-evaluation of A eeg etal ski nywhere in its credo to that effect, the concept is, in 
as a people and our proper role in the community of Nations | cance upon the mastery of such learnings, as its insis- 
cational statesmen began to point out the need for, and thet Cla. f faa, preie earch techniques as a necessary skill, amply attests. 
tion of, the changes that were required to bring our en lite. | tence on res 
program more nearly in line with the existing and known olin : HASIS ON THE CHILD. A visitor from Anywhere would 


In the inchoate endeavors of practical schoolmen to implement he 
philosophy and the theory, “activity (unfortunate Word) teach 
ing was born. l l 
Basically the theory is comparatively sımple and obviously ac. 
ceptable enough. The school is life. ‘The child is the center of 
the educational process. The method is experience. The cur. 
culum is emergent. But in the excess of enthusiasm of reformers 
and innovators at the beginning, many leaders and teacher 
jumped off the deep end without proper understanding and 
preparation, making resounding splashes and wetting all who 
out of interest or likemindedness stood by to watch and, if help 
ful, to join. It is to the strangeness of novelty and experiment 
tion, the extravagance of early claims, and the deliberate ays 
and mistepresentation of motive and method by those a 
non-educational reasons, oppose the changes indicated, i o s 
non-parent laymen and the ill- or mis-informed owe 
transigence, jal a 
It seems quite reasonable to agree that just as pate 
economic arrangements of adults are life to them, i arrange HAST 
and all that should go on in it, which is the most 50008 f thousand S ON EXPERIENCE. Just as one picture is worth a 
of society for its children, should be life to them. oa fi oth? f lng ha > >- ON experience is worth a thousand pictures. 
would maintain that all of adult life is encompass ijd life 5” Mt Certajn oe Of course, all that one undergoes is experience; 
no responsible educator maintains that all O es then, n tr temer "iences are more vivid. more real, and therefore 
cluded in school. School in this concept “4 the proce onal li Peted, because they are ‘concrete, they have been 
preparation for life, but actually, just as wor ications ` rooh expe ed tough. What is meant, then, by learning 
life itself, though not in its entirety. The E activities wd | k tied p nce is that as much of the learning as can 
concept, however, are rich with ramifications in d roun H g ke. to mi bringing it into the classroom or bringing the 
must be experienced if the life is to be full a” ool 2$ +? d can be SO learned, Naturally, not all that needs to be 
of one-sided as is envisaged in the concept © ee 
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| heat (without the light) that has surrounded the 
— ae i the denen re the concept that the 
| sM than the subject-matter, should be the center of the 
teaching process. It seems obvious that if schools exist for chil- 
den; if teachers are trained to teach children (it will be noted 
that they are trained not just to teach, or to teach subject matter, 
but to teach children) ; if experiences are devised to help children 
to develop, to grow into the type of person society needs, the 
cater of interest is not the subject matter, the method, nor the 
teacher, but the child. This concept, furthermore, conceives the 
bing a totality, as a unique creation (no two being alike), who 
ie his whole self into the classroom, and into every experien- 
ming) situation, including his physical being, his psychical 
uf his emotional patterns. And th be ignored at 
line except on terns. J ese cannot be ignored at any 
tn of the n; E pain of failure, partial or total, in the realiza- 
be learns i ot the experience at hand. It is not so much what 
pea the way he learns—the attitudes, the emotional and 


di 
matrixes developed—that become all-important. 





n Out of the realms of verbalism, symbolism, 
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IG POINTS 
or representationalism. But the plea is for concres:.. 
a allel The evidence of the efficacy of this 8 What cq 
ing is in the minds—and even in the hearts—of ae Of leam, 
capable of reading these lines. Very Perso 


EMPHASIS ON CONTINUOUS CHANGE. In A aien 
(as in a static world) a curriculum can be fixed, If atic Society 
there are verities—immutable and eternal—th a where 
the core of a curriculum. But in secular education, in form 


such things. Granted there are established “facts” and -= ate no 
i ese ma 


be “taught”; but since there are millions of them— 
no eels individual can learn them all in =r ie tat 
man knowledge in a lifetime of devotion—the coat rr. 
curriculum becomes a matter of concern to educators ay 2 
in terms of what is important, basic, worth-while but ai 
terms of what type of personality they will help to trie 
Surely no one can believe today that the 128-page curriculum : 
the universities of the Middle Ages would do for even a praduate 
of the elementary schools. With the frontiers of science (the 
basis of knowledge) being pushed forward with a speed that 
leaves all but the pioneers behind; with the conquest of space 
making the furthest reaches of the globe but a neighborhood ex 
tension; with occurrences half a globe away having immediate 
repercussions in our own, most intimate lives; with discovery, t 
vention, and scientific revelation crowding so thick and fast upon 
us that the novelty of yesterday is the cliche of today, een 
be said for a fixed curriculum, which, presumably, sets fo 43 
worth-while content of study? Recall what the modern is 
done to Euclidean mathematics, Galilean and Newtonian, a e 
Lavoissierian chemistry, Faradayan electricity—to a le” 0 
the most “fixed,” the most "irrefutable and incontrove’ ed in 
learnings. Is there nothing, then, that can be determi" nenns 
curriculum that children and youth need learn? By = whi 
Much has been established that is basic in all the sn » bull 
can well form the core around which a curricu 1 howeve for? 
The proponents of the emergent curriculum plead, wl 


m eeisa Fs S 


edge | 


ws SS) 


la curriculum 








QOL CURRICULUM 
which are constantly happening, and which, 





je occurrences 


dab ns anything that has been written upon the leaves of a 


s0 are part of the given curriculum into which it may fit, 
gllabus, =? g the life-blood of concrete experience to a particular 
1 : | 


besides 
W5 ing situation. 
¢ 


jerang 

T SUSTAINED. Itis not the purpose of this 
gppecTION NG is it within the ability of this cutee to lay out 
for the elementary or high schools. What is being 
empted in this paper is to show that high schools are tilting at 
vindmills when they find fault with the elementary schools for 


- cetain alleged deficiencies in their graduates, laying the blame 
for the condition upon the program of elementary education 


which has, more than any other single factor in the public prep- 


ration of its young today, freed education from the incubus which 
prevented it from realizing the full development of citizens in a 
democracy. 


So much for the principles underlying the program. The high 


_ Shools may have a case, however, when they attack the way in 


pliable one—constantly changing with the nee san J sibh) f 


oo 


of the times, constantly in the process of revisto® ere be! te 


too, on a local basis. In addition, it requires ae aod UF 
in the day's work for considering those unter 
20 





f 
{ 


bap es criteria are being implemented in the various lower- 
i somal p- a here they must be reminded of a factor which 
only aiie a Fl are always cognizant of. The general staff can 
plan the tee present strategy; it is the field officers who must 
not all Rieti s and the men who must realize the objective. That 
Matter of life perfectly, or even adequately, even when it is a 
aching, too ie death, goes without saying. This applies to 
nS staff, then om Elementary Division to school head to teach- 
Performance ` is the echelon of authority and the prerogative of 
Province o the ince the carrying out of the program is the 
dea of how th. / cipal, it might prove helpful to give some 
wit ° underlying principles of the program are carti 


es à i 
Nore Space — Since to give a total picture would requite 


pened yip o ÍS Presently available, the exposition will be 
| ‘Bhschoot te Some of ie heck points chick ax distur 
| Pie these last few years. 
The Workin 
‘ve. Schoo] gs of the Program qor 
Be them. have a moral obligation to carry out the dick 
“tion has nce the inception of the program, the Boar al 
released numerous bulletins in specific and gene 
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areas, which serve as guides to implementation, J 195) 
school been released from its obligation to teach ap Cte has 

arts, arithmetic, science, the social studies, the oe the guapa 
drawing), health, and safety. However, each ¢ A (music .° ; 
leadership of its local assistant superintendent, has can sd i 
program in the light of its own individual needs, wey OUt the 
account teaching personnel, pupil population, eA take int, 


co . 
and expectations. mmunity Needs 


g in all its rami. 
ledge of the radii 
other sing 
readiness program | 
Idren, therefore bev 
turationally teady; this 
al year, rather than, as 


READING. More bulletins dealing with readin 
fications and in the light of current know 
process have been published than in any 
area. The activity, after an appropriate 
introduced in the second school year. Chi 
to read when they are emotionally and ma 
is, generally, in their seventh chronologic 
heretofore, immediately upon enrollment in School.* Since not 
all children learn the same way, nor Progress at the same tate 
they are grouped according to learning type and speed of mastery 
The methodology is determined by the reading system adopted 
by the school. There are a number of approved reading systems 
based upon sound psychology, content, and organization.**, The 


results of this humane procedure are observable in the table on 
page 11. 


le learnin 


ARITHMETIC. For the past two years specially trained teach- 
ers, selected for their interest and ability in the activity, have been 
training their first- and second-year colleagues in the districts 1 
which they are assigned in the techniques of developmental ati 
metic as distinguished from the memoriter arithmetic halowe’, ; 
trādition. Emphasizing understanding of concepts, relations”? 
and reasoning rather than mere computational skill, the ¢ 


: t 
of this type of teaching cannot yet be weighed, though hpm 


—— 


i > n in ‘ 
* For some children who enter at 6 years of mt it a be at age 


first year. It depends on i f the chila. 
is six and onela ane and readiness o 


. emin 

*% ° . . . Ld ot dete 7 ce 

b me had Pe borne in mind, however, that reading Sr the experi? 
y ooks, but is to be understood only as one tase ap 040 


curriculum, and grows out of ; w 
s ’ Of it. tau 
ines of ¢ Aa f it. It can be | 
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pg eMEN 11) indicate no loss resulting from the alleged 
p the table (p f the program as a whole. The plan is to a ai 
ort-com eachers at the elementary level in the techniques of 


a jopmental arithmetic, the trainers moving up into the next 
sigter level each year. 


LANGU AGE ARTS. The language arts are the most fertile of 


es itten expression, reading (treated 
luding oral and writ p » reading (treate 
felds, a = An of its importance), handwritin , Spelling, 
en Because of the importance of oral communication (a 
ying preponderance of oral to written) most of the time 
aie d to the language arts is allotted to this activity via daily 
planning, reports, and other forms of presentation. The content 
ranges over the entire field of curriculum offerings per se as well 
as the following: 
Communication (expression) 
1. Oral communication 
a, Exchanging ideas 
(1) Conversation 
= salep conversation 
nterview 
(4) Discussion including planning and evaluation 
te acm procedure 
ntroductions 
(7) Dramatic play 
b Speaking to impart ideas 
(1) Dictating by children 
r Pe ne 
t i : 
o Baie itn 
(5) Broadcasting 
ving and following directions 
(8) Readi announcements 
(9 - 
(lo) ap poking ; 
© Listen: ing techniques of speaking 
(1) Le and observing _ 
(2) nits to a speaker in an audience situation 
(3) Teng to the radio, sound motion pictures, 


iStenin : iptions 
(4 18 to recording and transcrip 
(33 observing ictures 


bsery i observiag 
r ing Orst hand experiences : 
(6) Improvin g trcliniquss of listening and 29 
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2. Written Communication 1195 ') 
a. Letter-writing 
b. Expressional, subjective, or creative writing 
(1) Writing stories 
(2) Writing poetry 
(3) Writing Ho 
(4) Writing book reports 
c. “Formal” writing 
(1) Writing directions or instructions 
(2) Taking notes 
(3) Making outlines 
(4) Writing formal reports 
(5) Filling in forms 
(6) Keeping records 
(7) Copying printed materials 
d. Improving the mechanics of written expression 
(1) The mechanics (punctuation, Capitalization) 
(2) The sentence 
(3) The paragraph 


c. Studying 
f. Reading 


„ Manuscript writing is taught in the first two years because of 
its tie-up with reading. In the third year cursive writings is intro- 
duced. (The cursive writing methodology is being presently 
taught to all teachers in gtades three through six by its innovator. 
It will be some time before he reaches all teachers in the i 
than 520 schools in the elementary division.) Spelling, taught ; 
the test-teach-test method and all that it implies, includes a 
which it is expected children will use in their normal disco 

the words being originally selected by scientific sody ain 
written vocabulary of elementary-school children. s : Or 
each subject area contributes its quota of useful cere by 


speech and written language are held to the level 2 rather Ù” 


the individual child within a community framework 
to outside Standards. 


the Bott 
SOCIAL STUDIES. The social studies (for which ths st 


f 
has released bulletins reaching through the fourth T ! 
Cause and effect 4 


; : n ry 
i : nd interrel tionships, understan aphy 
tionships, empathy if you will, aitbne than sailor-8°08" ' 
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ent” story. Instead of the latter, these things are empha- 
a at indicated: 


. Acquaintance with school; living together in 
nist yf together at home; recreation at school and at 
school; ne activities; observance of holidays; transporta- 
home; aie the neighborhood; care of plants and animals: 
al ion. 
a uaintance with the school block; acquaintance with 
Grade f tods transportation and communication; clothing; 
he a'e nt and animal life in home, school, neighborhood. 
oat living; safety; holidays. 
Grade 3 and 4: How and where we get our food; how we get 
and care for our clothing. What kinds of homes we have: how 
we travel and send goods from place to place; how we com- 
municate with one another; how we can keep safe and healthy; 
how and where we have fun; how we can protect the things we 
use; how the Indians lived in this locality; how the Dutch lived 
in New Amsterdam; how and why our city grew; how New 
Yorkers make a living; what our government does for us; how 
we get our water supply; how people live in our different 
communities; how people live in a small American community 
(farm or village); how people work and live in distant com- 
fe how people live on a tropical island; how the Lapps 


ee Science, still in its Swaddling clothes in the elemen- 
wt e id (kindergarten through the sixth year) emphasizes the 
ome > clei of the operation of scientific principles in the 
various letel Ammuniiy, in the school, as the children at their 
eching follow maturation experience them. Safety and health 


i bulleting the lines laid down by state and local authority 


INTEG 
Tom TED UNITs. 


These experiences, hence learnings, 
late ea of integration pupil-and-teacher-selected 
e ‘On and units are key words in current education 
jx modern educators mean the group me, z 
Nats; e is Siler y in the various subject-matter wa a e 

3 Which ; Cut and enriched because it is studi pe 
ri it Occurred and existed. Thus a unit W 


‘lated are) ntegratio 


E i 
Core is ‘Idren 
= “Xperience of interest and value to the chil 95 
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across subject-matter lines and include social stu dies ), 1951) 
arts, arts, arts and crafts, music, the dance, dram ia languag, 
etc. This is known as crosswise or horizontal integrati arithmeti 
tudinal integration provides articulation from year to ~ Longi. 
there is a minimum of repetition and a certainty of ti E S0 tha 
worth-while learnings- uding aj 
School people achieve a measure of integration }, $: 


unit study. A unit is “a series of learning experienc 
ing a central theme involving a problem or series 


The areas of experience from which units are general] 
may be grouped under the following heads: human niia 
relationship, social studies; the physical and natural ERO 
literature and the arts, aesthetic and cultural experiences, , 


ans 
es for develop 


of Problems” 


In any unit are integrated related sections of the major curi. 


culum areas; e.g., language arts (spelling, vocabulary, written 
composition, speech), reading (literature), arithmetic, music, art, 
arts and crafts, history, geography, etc. (Curriculum content not 
covered by selected units is studied independently.) A unit—a 
rich and varied series of planned interwoven experiences—on- 
sists of the following steps: statement of the problem (reasons 
for selection of the problem); probable duration; launching the 
unit (approach, statement of the problem as formulated and 
agteed upon by the pupils); expected outcomes (in subject mat 
ter, in skills, attitudes, interests, and understanding which p 
dren should develop through the study of the unit), social 
velopment; suggested experiences (trips, arts and crafts, ET 
tization, other forms of creative expression, culminating (pup! A 
evaluating (pupils’); materials of instruction (come to 
sources, audio-visual aids, printed materials, supplies); Childe 
new units; teacher’s evaluation: bibliography.* Bare ain othe! 
have many other experiences, will learn other skills and £ 
understandings during the course of the unit.) 


nd or f 
As can be seen, a good part of a semesters work $ mea | 


more equally as important, is included in such 4 layout. 





4-51 
, ” pP ‘ 

_* Adapted from “A Suggested Outline of a Unit of ve pratit”! 

mee Superintendent Reviews Some Educ 
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more units, a competent teacher covers syllabus re 
of 


ent P lus. 


PLANNING. One sore point among high- 

TEACHES their mistaken notion that anair elt 

school u etate what they wish to do during the day. This un- 

| ie arises from the daily planning in which teacher and 

doubts A age as part of the psychologically sound assumption 

pe = aha ed plan is an accepted, part-of-one's-own plan. Nothing 
e however, be further from the truth. 


The daily plan is a product resulting from a guided pupil- 
teacher discussion in which sequence of studies or experiences and 
ime allotments during the day are mutually agreed upon, the 
teacher, as a member of the group, using her experience, her 
superior judgment, her knowledge of the curriculum, the school’s 
objectives, the needs and capacities of the children, and other such 
criteria, in the final determination. Children simply are not given 
the license to determine whether they shall study this or that. 
This is anarchy. They do, however, share in laying out the se- 
quence and the time allotment within the fixed items in the day's 


activities (recess, assembly, and the like). And this only if they 
are mature enou gh. 


rie 7 Another center of misunderstanding is the mat- 
nO matte overs. The argument runs that everybody is promoted, 
ildren ‘What. In the first place, this is literally not true, u 
P dood of held back, though not in the wholesale fashion O 
Old days, and, true, not in the first year or two. When 
ld back, it is for excessive absence (a child simply 


fusal to  USCessary experiences with his age-group), oF for re 
Psychol ical vith the group. These = legitimate, because 
for Wig and logical, reasons for non-promotion. The Err 
ements ag almost all children are equally compelling. I $ 
Perience 9) 00! is conceived of as a place where dader pa 
table E “nned activities resulting in the development © : 
XCquisitig, Mgs and attitudes (personality and character) an a 
dividual A f certain skills and knowledges, on the basis © h 

abıli and growth, how can it be said that just so gm 


, Ten are he 
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shall have been developed and learned at this given tad 
The statement of the situation points up its illogicalit, me 
mentary school, therefore, advances the members of a 
into the next grade (with the exceptions noted above) Broup 
reasonable assumptions first, that a child can work bette; with the 
coevals than with children younger than himself, second 
a child, satisfying his own interests, needs, and abilities, a; 
out of a given set of experiences all he can absorb or benefi por 
third, that since the individual is the unit of measure, he wh y; 
too far behind the level of response of his classmates Wi 
helped by them and the teacher to reach more nearly the level Á 
development of the age-group; fourth, that there is a wide dis 
parity in any area of achievement in any kind of grouping; fifth 
that since learning and developing are continuous, it js psycho. 
logically and emotionally unsound to say that because a child 
has not reached a fixed, arbitrary level of achievement at a certain 
time, he has failed and should be held back; sixth, that there is 
no conclusive evidence that keeping children back helps them 
learn in the second try what they did not learn in the first; and 
finally, since development is at least as important as learning, the 
continuum is destroyed if continuous progress is broken. What is 
needed, then, is a re-viewing of the functions and purposes of the 
the elementary-school period. The reward of promotion and the 
punishment of staying back do not fit today’s concept of lower- 
school life. 


CREATIVITY. Since the current program would not ai 
realized without opportunity for creative expression, the a e 
individual expression are explored in graphic att, rcs 

dance, writing, and the drama. Because of the need of T pol 
trained personnel or teachers trained in these areas, ae nee 
always possible to introduce these desirable activities 2° pert 
for them is felt. However, in a relaxed, permissive tad paint 
conducive to self-realization, and given papet, We e mi 
and crayons, children will represent their own oo js 4 á 
reaction with an ingenuous and primitive charm tha sot 


i 
lightful, as it is revealing, Enticed and encouraged to do § 





.. the 
* What we need i i to train the teachers Nast 
Cd urgently i ialists to epe cl 
necessary techni a = p oe train th 


igues. We cannot hope for specialists 0 
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11 compose simple little melodies suitable for their 


wi : l 
0 them js without benefit of notation or the technical apparatus 


| composition. Under the guidance of a teacher com- 
of musica ne field, 2 number of them undertake the intricacies of 


petent B and band playing. 
or 


LACE FOR SPECIALIZATION. But in all the learning 
0 ia ; place in a modern, progressive school—indeed, in any 
that i~ P chool—there is no place, no time, in fact no need 
dem cialization in any area. Yet that is precisely what high- 
i £ pere want. They want children who will know arithme 
i 3 (which?), reading, composition, grammar, spelling, history, 
eography, science, art, music, and SO forth. Aside from the 
aioi of how much of these, there is also that of which; for 
it is evident by now, that not one of these areas has been com- 
pletely mastered by any individual who ever lived. “Mastery” 
of any of these areas is specialization; and specialization is the 
feld of the higher schools, higher even than high school. To 
make this point clear one need only recall that in the two oldest 
disciplines—medicine and engineering (which includes mathe- 
matics)—there has been such a proliferation of specialties( there 
are literally scores of types of specialties in medicine and en- 
gineering) as the frontiers of knowledge have been pushed for- 
ward, that even general practitioners in these fields cannot 
‘iumerate the delimited areas! 
The elementa 


scho i any desirable 
areas of their _ ols can do no more, in the many 


Ctence į present interests, than give children a limited com- 
i 2 paei the diffuse and varied valde matter of the curriculum. 
for the lite di erfection,* we shall simply have to propagandize 

eveloping « 3 R’s—and nothing more—and give up our aim of 
discredited persons for democratic living in favor of the dubious, 
Manipulators. heretofore unattainable aim of developing a 
“kills op ber i discrete skills. It is, ultimately, a question O 
Pipe-dream, alities, learnings or learned, attainable goals or 


è 

We 
One Would ' å any- 
ction Rives pee perfection even then as should be obvious to any 


5 3 eee a st f- 
“ticular © did oe to the considerations that militate agun Phe 


; i it—when 
consisted get perfection—or anything neat it 


Only of the literal 3 R's! 7 
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PATTERN. As a final word, it may be apposite to a), 195) 


perhaps, children and grown-ups are most likely to Sian ark that 
in their respective social groupings when they are function; t 
n 


living, growing, changing organisms whose basic, Ni 


drives are the avoidance of pain and the experiencing of r 
Well. 


Of ill, to 


being. Exploration, activity, success—no matter what the 
—are the triad that have brought mankind, for good 
what and where it is today. Whoever or whatever 
to this pattern trifles with nature herself. 


CHIROGRAPHY 


It was very pleasant to me to get a letter from you the other day, 
Perhaps I should have found it pleasanter if I had been able to de. 
cipher it. I don't think that I mastered anything beyond the date 
(which I knew) and the signature (which I guessed at). There's a 
singular and a perpetual charm in a letter of yours; it never grows 
old, it never loses its novelty. . . . Other letters are read and thrown 
away and forgotten, but yours are kept forever—unread. One of 
them will last a reasonable man a lifetime. 3 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


ASES $32000 TO $8000 | 
Dr. McDonald emphasized that teachers’ salaries mus 


up À a “professional level,” since present salaries are €? i 

uate, scat 
u r ome salary, 

The NEA salary standard now requires a mini o minimi 


of $32000 to $8000 t ipinal $24000 to 
scale of June, 1946." we — typeset 
__ — Wishful thinking on the part of a favorably dispos 

in the New York World-Telegram and Sun. 


ht 
t be brov 
tirely inade 
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Function of Today's 
ranior High School* 


ELIAS LIEBERMAN 


ș junior high school had its origins in the unmet needs of 
dolescents. Educational progress usually takes its cue for 
early 4 f the future by studying and attempting to remedy the 
chats ble weaknesses of the present. When parents and teach- 
ee convinced that a transitional level was needed to 
efs joe the gap between the elementary school and the high school 
a w high school evolved as a natural development. ' 
tatiy adolescent psychology provided the basis for future peda- 
gic lanning. Picture a girl, any girl, between the ages of 
twelve and fifteen, the typical junior high school student. She is 
groping her way out of childhood into young womanhood, a 
butterfly not yet free of its cocoon, wings beginning to flutter but 
natural restraints impeding. In this state of being, no longer just 
a child nor yet a young woman, feeling the need for parental 
security and yet longing for adventure, she is more often than 
not a puzzle to her parents and to her teachers. She blows hot 
and cold in sudden gusts; she is moody, exalted, glad, angry, sin- 
ner and saint in quick succession. Her brother is equally unpre- 
dictable although his physiological development obeys a slower 
a No longer a little boy he is not yet a man. His urges 
a clash with one another and with his environ- 
At this stage “A a Is sometimes as a p e VOICE. 
lest ideals of. ala ul, r inspired, enthusiastically follow aie 
groups of ya’, S, under evil influences, he will join the predatory 
threats of Fn 1 8 hoodlums who constitute one of the a 
3S a backoro ay. He becomes a juvenile delinquent whether he 
sam of a : und of rural surroundings or of the flotsam and jet- 
her bro Steat city, His sister’s fate is equally determined, as 1S 
‘Presented S, by the effectiveness of the total educational pattern 
“pecially i the home, the church, the local environment and, 
Thee” “I School, 
taderstand eh Students of today’s junior high school. We = 
~~ m and provide for them when they approach the 


4% À d d 
% Shoals atlivered by Dr, Elias Lieberman, Associate Superintendent 
mod Principat York City, before the National Association of Secon ae 
"5 New Y S National Education Association, at the Hot 
Ork City, on Saturday afternoon, February 10, 1951. 


“ba = 
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threshold of the secondary school, the junior hi h ay, 1951 
is it then that the junior high school can offer the odl Wha 
made possible in equal measure through the elementary Tis not 
eight grades? . = ool of 
The answer lies in the fact that the junior high school.: 
ing as it does the 7th, 8th, and 9th years only, has Ai includ. 
of similar ages to assure flexibility of programming ade Pupil 
their needs and for the task we must undertake. Sinc qua 7 
high school meets this condition, a more developmental k Junior 
for the early adolescent can be offered, rich in opportunitie 
the full use of a student's latent powers. The elementary ei 
with comparatively few pupils in the 7th and Sth years oe 
plan for the vital experiential curriculum required by an optim ot 
scope for exploratory activities and guidance. In Education { 
All American Youth, sponsored by the Educational Policies Com. 
mission, the bare blueprint for the 7th, 8th, and 9th 


/ grades for the 
purpose of meeting common and divergent needs of pupils 


is well 
indicated as follows: 

“Grades VII, VIII, and IX might be called the period of 
the common secondary school. The educational needs of boys 
and girls from twelve to fifteen are, on the whole, common 
to all. Hence the curriculum for these three years is, in its 
broad outlines, the same for all pupils, though with ample 
opportunity within each class for the teacher to take account 
of differences among individuals. i 

“During these early years of adolescence, the pupil F” 
tinues to grow in knowledge and understanding of Ie 
world in which he lives; in ability to think clearly i ’ 
express himself intelligently in speech and writing, m 
mastery of scientific facts and mathematical ee own 
in his capacity to assume responsibilities to i cople 
affairs, and to work and live cooperatively with othef y f 
At the same time he is introduced to a wide ie fields 

; s i . eation4a 
pertences in intellectual, occupational, and recreat! os of H 
so that he may have a broad base for the chost He! 
interests which later he will follow more intensivi 5 emo" 
helped to understand the processes of physiol ogi develo? 
tional maturing, characteristic of these years, a pt int # 
habits of healthful living. He gains greater inst§ 
own abilities and potentialities.” 


p HIGH SCHOOLS —— 


r pie ed to touch on today’s junior high school, on 
P ns the educational tasks assigned to it and how it 
pow it pet an eral and specific objectives growing Out of its re- 
mee Bit { wish to make reference, if only in passing, to a 
spons hat is today discarded, namely that the junior high school 
concept aa considerable number of its students a terminal 
t g cause of the compulsory education law and the exten- 
choo. the period of obligatory school years to eighteen in-many 
sion 0 the junior high school, unlike its counterpart of yesterday, 
states, ot attempt to make definitive judgments in regard to the 
does — of boys and girls. Only a short decade ago the 
ae New York discontinued its three separate tracks, the aca- 
demic, the commercial, and the industrial arts courses. Man 
educators today believe that training in occupational skills should 
be deferred as late as possible, at least to the eleventh year for 
most students. In communities subscribing to this basic principle 
schools are often divided on a 6-4-4 basis, with the junior high 
school encompassing the tenth year along with the ninth. The 


eleventh to the fourteenth years through junior college are left 
for the cultivation of divergent intellectual and occupational 
interests. 


Since, therefore, the junior high school is essentially a transi- 
tional sch 


ool, its general and specific objectives must take cogni- 
Geet dts most important aim, an aim that the philosopher 
Mag yousands of years ago phrased in these few words, 
a i thyself.” The early adolescent, even as he is rapidly 
out all 7 take stock of himself and with the aid of teachers 
€ learns ¢ € can about his own special abilities and weaknesses. 
etime ke. cultivate the former and to remedy the latter. By 
the shape is teady to enter the tenth year he has at least glimpse 
Program stres; o> to Come in his own life through an over- 
The man “sing for him exploration, guidance, and social living. 
and self hey P portunities offered the pupil for self-understanding 
S, to ẹ a ate intended to achieve the school’s docninant Pi 
Eticipatio te him and his classmates for active and inte g A 
~ in American democratic society. It follows, thereLor®, 
igh luate its success not 
IN te 8 school of today must eva 
What bon. Of What it sets out to teach its pupils but also in term 
Yuly by oS and gi 7 


girls do as a result of the school’s wok with 


f 
ing Pupils real responsibility in the carrying °° js 





a 
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meaningful democratic activities can the school be certa; 
has done all it should to develop good citizenship attit it 
practices in all its students. There are other genera a 
overlapping necessarily with this one but all have the same 
lying idea of stimulating self-revelation and of buildin Unde 
Thus character development is promoted through th 


ie l ee D 
of a student's best abilities—intellectual, physical, a XPloration 


—and his careful guidance through the maze of dificult 
prising pre-adolescence and adolescence. A principal of HS Com, 
high school must not only himself practice what he Meie L 
must also lean heavily on members of his faculty for the E but 
stration of good examples. Adolescents are lightning Ep 
detect the false note of pretence and the temporary na litte 
of sham in their mentors. In dealing with young people 4 me 
remember what a wise Frenchman once said to a man who tried to 
ingratiate himself into favor, “What you are speaks so loud, | 
cannot hear what you say.” 

May I make reference at this point to a project in character 
training undertaken by junior-high-school boys and girls in New 
York City. At the time it attracted national attention. I am te 
ferring to it now only as an example of what children can do 
when they set their minds and wills to the achievement of a worth- 
while task. In that sense the formulation of the Junior-High- 
School Code of Behavior is interesting to educators. Here 1$ 4 
set of standards of conduct drawn up not only for school boys 
and girls but also by school boys and girls. It all started in my 
office when I called together seventeen boys and girls represent 
various schools and put the problem to them in the form beh 
question. I asked, “Are you satisfied with the behavior mt ip 
and girls in motion-picture houses, in school, on the st : Aa 
busses, in subway trains, and in other places where you pa i 
dren of your own age?” To my question I received an a gril 
the negative. “Would you like to do something d them to 
asked. Since they all seemed interested, I challenge pehavio! 
draw up in very simple language a guide for their ae 
and for the behavior of other boys and girls like 4 seo! 
guide, I warned, would have to be very good because for se", 
it before adoption to all junior high schools in the ws is projet 
and criticism. The faculty adviser I appointe : creetly in 
was a teacher of sound judgment who remained dis 
34 





a 


yNIOR H 
yO sse d by the children. At last in five brief articles these 
S 


IGH soob 
throughout spirited debates that raged about the 


topic people put down their own concept of proper behavior. 
oun 


yere it 15° 


e | will never knowingly, by word or deed, injure anyone's 
ist feelings, OF property, in any manner. 
P will always respect the religious beliefs of others as I 
. yill respect my own. , 
5, will show courtesy to other people at all times, particularly 
~ to my elders. | l 
4, [ will abide by the laws and regulations of my school and 
community. 
`s, Į will be honest with myself and others, and I will practice 
cleanliness of mind and body at all times. 
This was adopted by an overwhelming vote of over 100,000 stu- 
dents, printed in the school papers, proclaimed in the assemblies, 
and announced to parents in innumerable homes. The code drawn 
up, as you see, “accentuated the positive” and avoided don'ts. 
All this happened about seven years ago. To this day, however, 
the code is kept alive through ethical discussions based upon it, 
through dramatizations of its basic principles, through posters, 


i other means of projecting it favorably to teen-agers. Only a 


Cw months > è “ee ° 
New York Be the Women’s International Exposition held in 


and its etalon -A entire booth to a display of the code 
kr E a Manual of Behavior was evolved, also by stu- 
ing of each me The Manual was designed to amplify the mean- 
Whi cen of the code as it applies to actual situations 
"8. The Ma igh-school boys or girls meet with in everyday liv- 
for Biidance called How Do You Measure U p?, is now used 
this Project bp tPoses in all our junior high schools. Through 
etWincingly io and girls of junior-high-school age again show 
Nd even make t they can handle serious matters in a serious Way 


eir own contributions to the thinking of out 


be alike the rei and morals. 


With “etned wi Notion that students of the highest ape 
tih either ire academic learning and those of lower aki 
Schoo} ae  vercial pursuits or manual training, the | 


n 
ĉntal and of today insists that all of its students, for develop 


oratory purposes, try their skill in industrial-arts 
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shops. These shops are provided in rich variety, 
uled for tryouts in woodworking, metal working, the vag 

mon applications of electricity, arts and crafts, UHRE tOus Com, 
graphic arts. The major shop activities for girls ate h 
principally with home economics, which includes sewing ocetne 
making as well as the entire area of foods and their >. nd dres, 
To these are added millinery and art weaving. The pe aration, 
between boys’ and girls’ shop activities, however, jg ks a line 
fast. A boy is given the opportunity to learn sewing “a 
needs and the art of cooking. Girls, if they wish it oad wet 
show a talent for it, are permitted to enroll in the i i the 
and other industrial-arts shops. Working 

The case for shop experience for all students is wel] Stated j 

the following passage from a report submitted to the Boatd of 
Education of the City of New York by a committee that made a 
thorough survey of junior high schools to determine criteria fo, 
future planning: 

"The Committee believes that all of the pupils in the 
junior high schools, regardless of their intentions for the 
future, should have during the three years, ample experience 
in a variety of shops. The purpose of the shop program 
should be to discover individual interests and aptitudes. Shop 
experience will also serve as a means of guidance. Shop at- 
tivities should not be planned as definitely vocational of 
prevocational. For the pupil who will enter the vocation 
high school, his shop experience will serve as a pa ad 
aration for the specific vocational course that he wil so 
pursue. Experiences in the field of industrial arts are y g 
eral educational value to all pupils. Shop work has sp i 
T al hygiene. I 
significance also from the aspect of mentat PYE vanity 1 
extremely important that children be given an opp? 


: es are not only mental and emotional, 
ws indi dost ois, however, must be made for these 
put 3180 phys rder that the physical fitness of each child may be 
differences en due regard for the severe strains under which the 
promo ed r uring the period of adolescence. 
hody is put high school must, through its health-education pro- 


o look ahead to the future in addition to helping a 
5 


g, ster establish himself, gain a sense of security and a feeling 


oung 


| ag, Most important of all the school should provide a 
| of bene is permanent recreative interests as he grows older. It 

bass sortant that he learn not only to maintain his health at a 
isim 


nably high standard but to make good use of his leisure time. 
The acceptable modern definition, therefore, of the curriculum 
is “the sum total of all guided experience.” A visit to a museum, 
to a public concert, to a public library, to the waterfront, to a 
factory, to a store, can be made by the modern teacher a significant 
educational event. The student experiences outwardly a broaden- 
ing of his horizons and inwardly a better understanding of his 
own interests, aptitudes, and limitations. Often the experiences 
provided through the school help boys and girls to express their 
emotions and ideas. It is a task of teachers to help pupils find 
media of expression that will be satisfying to them and to attain 
“ontrol of the tools and materials involved. The variety of chil- 
fer: be served in any school is necessarily very great. They 
i tet and abilities, also in physical, intellectual, social, 
economic = eal They are drawn from every type of — 
ad you, “ground, and they develop toward young manhoo 

anina hood at varying rates. + Wis 
Capacities es for them must be flexible, adapted to individual 
Carlier “nd needs. Some children for reasons connected with 


° o ” i abiliti a "ty or a ticher hom i ent, or more decided 
express themselves by doing things. e junia a ae e environment, J 
The last sentence highlights an portant aspect of Bn lV talents The pgr high school with well developed tastes an 
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high school of today, a place where children k bi p9” 
by doing things.” Energy of children is constant y 5 
limated into self-study, Ith prob 
Let us for a moment focus our attention on ot high j 
since health is basic to all of us. In a grade in F an ober 
one of the pupils, John, happens to be rather shot gged 
classmate, William, on the other hand is tall 29 
36 


Perienceg m Stat majori , however, need a wide range of ex- 
Ng, singing the schoo provides in dramatics, choral spe 5 
> Painting, athletics, journalism, projects in gover 


. Proje . f pe : Be ” 
atrial ante ` in neighborhood welfare, scientific inquiries, n 
her, ` Projects, and other means devised by a reso 


Do A P a 


- CE t fm ' , in i ica 
Yon to work dative expression” is used broadly in its PP 
One by junior-high-school students. Not only 19 
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writing of a poem or of a biography or a short sto... 
the ig ul a picture which records a vital e > NOt on 
only in the dramatic interpretation of the great m 
drama or through choric speech, does a boy or 
bent for creative expression. He may also sho 
through his resourcefulness in fashioning something that a shop 
useful in his home. He may be a leader of student an Will be 
evidence unusual ability in crystallizing the thinking k: p and 
mates toward worth-while school undertakings; he ia S Class. 
strategist on his basketball team whose well-conceived plans wi 
games. We whose privilege it is to guide children through i i 
early adolescent years must believe that every child has eii 
to give to others. It is our task definitely to help him nd i 
himself what is to be his special contribution. i 

About ten years ago our Junior High School Division, unde 
the editorship of Angelo Patri, produced a publication called 
Moments of Enchantment which won public attention and favor, 
And yet it included only what boys and girls in your schools and 
in ours actually create as an outlet for their different talents— 
poems, stories, biographies, playlets, musical compositions, ex- 
hibits of sculpture, tapestry, batik, photography, ceramics—varied 
facets in a brilliant composite jewel of diversified abilities. The 
modern junior high school attempts to ascertain what boys and 
girls can do and then helps them realize their power. — 

The junior high school of today does not necessarily pn 
subject areas as they were found in the traditional academic- r A 
school program. The junior-high-school child because of te : 
needs to have fewer teachers, who must get to -a culum 
guide him properly. The Junior High School Division lt 
Planning Committee for the City of New York recent Min ith 

e ‘ o t wres 5 
brief statement which, because it represents hones -n examp! 
a current problem, is worthy of being quoted here 3° 
of teacher thinking. of subjet 


“Many junior high schools are using unification J subje 
areas as a step toward the core curriculum. ape g shest 
are taught to the same class by one teacher w v ut actos! phe 
— utangi the use of units of work which ¢ 
Several subject-matter fields. ich m 

“In iene pe war aes are several fac aye veins 
be very carefully considered by the curricu um 

38 
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mr degree of inter-relationship among the subjects 
hese are te fication; the qualifications and talents of the 
chosen ine resources of the school; the necessity for teacher 
pache or retraining. 
it of these factors and the difficulty of planning 
i n out the program in schools in our large city the 
and carry? A not ready to recommend any one plan for city- 
committe The committee recognizes the importance of 
- —_ the needs and growth of the pre-adolescent 
eT as well as the importance of the acquisition of knowl- 
Pi s and skills. It recommends that schools be encouraged to 
experiment with programs which will tend to eliminate sub- 
ject-matter barriers and unify instruction. It recommends, 
too, that experimentation be continued with programs which 
will give due consideration to the relatedness of learnings in 
the various subjects. In this way the integrative learning proc- 
esses within the pupil will be furthered. The committee ad- 
vocates a curriculum program which, while recognizing the 
special values of certain vital subject areas, provides inte- 


grated learnings through emphasis on the many desirable 
inter-relationshi ps. 


These inter-relationships can be effected through a variety 
of administrative and teaching procedures. Thus, the same 
Seve i may teach several subjects to one class. Teachers of 
ra: subjects may work together on a problem to which 


ea ; : 
ch contributes from his particular field. 


te 
ln order that į ; "O h 
s at ınter-relationships may be significant to eac 
Pupil and that ; ps may be signif 


ave validis. he selection of experiences and content may 
at Fa aty in meeting pupil growth needs, it 15 desirable 
meet loca? a continuous readjustment of courses of study to 
ms as % Situations. It is desirable, too, that common om’ 
ens worki, as subject areas be defined for the several teat 
reat va 8 with the same class. Such procedures = a 
danger my of int er-relationships. They also help paan = 
and skills Omitting some of the essential content, con 5 
lost jg ; Peculiar to each of the subject areas which may 
al f it t5 as n province Q 
L T sumed that they are the commo 


et i . cutting 
ross sy nen will feel free to experiment by 


areas”? 


SCHOOLS $$$ 
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a ee POINTS 


How do children themselves regard their junior-hį h-sch 
perience? To what extent do they themselves realize t x ool a. 
mental opportunities which the junior high school of ods velop. 
them? Fortunately the children in one of our schools "da 
their principal exactly what they think they have gained i told 
their association with their teachers and with their fellow ah 
The school that these young people attend happens to B. ei 
a laboratory of numerous activities of the kind indicated a the 
paper. It houses 1,610 boys and girls who regard it as a worksh 
for all the varied things that they wish to do. In the laf ne 
noon and in the evening the building is used intensively for a 
tion and informal education of older adolescent youth and adul : 
The principal of the school takes a great interest not only in her 
work during the day but in the over-all efforts of the school to 
furnish the broadest possible service to the community. What 
follows is a composite reply by one of her classes to the question, 
“What is the function of a junior high school?” Here is what 
the children themselves tell us it is: 


“1. It keeps you mature in many different ways—by using 
your own mind to make decisions, by becoming sociable, and 
by learning how to help others. 


“It helps you make up your mind on one of the most 
important steps in your life—your future job or family life. 

“2. It handles you in a more grown-up manner. 

"3. A direct jump from elementary school to high school 
would be very hard to get accustomed to. 

"4. It gives you a chance to show what you're dl 
like shops and Sports. 


4 
“5. It breaks you into the departmental system that 
will get in high school. ‘vals and 
“It allows you such freedoms as bazaars, festa | 


saa ertain 
dances; it ives you shops so that you may explore i 


yes 
fields that you may like to take up after school. BB 
you hobbies, 


"6. Junior high School is like a new adventur Jy int 


“7. Junior high school does not push us t00 oe " 
Senior high course, nor take us away too qui J 
elementary school,” 


ay, 1951) 


04 
the 


40 


| 


pior HIGH SCH hai 


Jn 


important educational service to 
rs 4 
rende 


service that cannot for students of this age range be 
escent, equally well in an elementary school. I am reminded 
ender told to me by a teacher who recently traveled through 
of 1 “3 Mountains. He became very much interested in the 
ane of children there who had only very meager opportuni- 
. for schooling. He relates that he once met a little boy and 
cA a few preliminaries asked him, “Sonny, what do you think 
t means to be educated?” The little boy thought for a while and 


Our early ado- 


hen slowly answered, “If I wuz eddicated, I could read the signs 


slong the way and then I’d know where to go.” That is exactly 
what the junior high school of today through its exploratory 
opportunities and its guidance enables our boys and girls to do: 


read the signs along the way of life in order that they may know 
where to go. 


i ee 


ON TRIAL 

s life to civilized society and who has 
S very costly protections and advantages 
ntervals before a properly qualified jury 
teminated if he faite? ich should be summarily and painlessly 
nuisance and mo...) to Justify it and it develops that he is a positive 


More trouble th i i ill reall 
make People responsible Send ng is worth. Nothing less w y 


Every person who owes hi 
ejoyed since his childhood it 
a d appear at reasonable i 

justify his existence, whi 


—George Bernard Shaw. 


~ 


O 


Politi 

cal ; POLITICS 

W c : ; 

a endeavo, 18 S are designedly made into emotional orgies 

torman actual] to distract attention from the real issues involved, 
y Muster Paralyze what slight powers of cerebration man can 


—James Harvey Robinson. 


al 








aie 
aclusion it is apparent that the junior high school of today 
co 
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Success in School 


LEWIS CASE 
Abraham Lincoln High School 


I am one high school teacher who believes we have not] 
enough from our elementary-school colleagues, and from ates 
gram current in the lower schools. This feeling was thier pro- 
when, after our recent mid-term tests, I marked a civics ex sified 
tion. One girl got a mark of 70; all the other people in the d 
got between 17 and 25. True, the group was a “slow” one 3 
termers just coming into high school with a definite lan z 
handicap. I mention the subject and the term because ie 
many of the staff attributed such scandalous marks to the "ney 
program, with its 100% promotions, with its lack of minimum 
essentials, with its failure to provide adequate training in the 
“bread and butter” skills. But I'd rather ascribe the marks to an 
absurdly long “uniform” examination, which frightened the young. 
sters by its first 114 page interpretation question, and made them 
throw in the sponge before they could get started. 


This matter of “quitting” is the inevitable result of failure 
All teachers know it; all teachers forget it. All of us, not se 
membering that we were often the intellectually “elite” of our 
own classes, tend to measure group output in relation to what we 


were individually capable of producing. We make up tests that | 


are incredibly easy for us; but they are insurmountably diffu 
for many youngsters—unfortunately, we tend to use ope 
which is way over the head of many children, especially ai 
they're undergoing the psychological problem of adjusting 

an elementary to a senior high school. 


To me this is the basic weakness of our high school setai- | 


s 
its compartmentalized insistence that youngsters learn the 


matter. Some are going to learn in spite of us; Y! aid 
must realize that oe cus we test os contract with te et 
of Education to give faithful service for at least 39 ae eat out 
fore it’s certainly unfair to that contracting party if we oun 
selves out with one class, or in one term. But afe these Fn £0 
really “hopeless”? Isn't there a wonderful compor in Bb 
everything? These children who ate apparently so P gh uf 
lish, Spanish, or what have you—how wondet 

in their adjustment to the basic verities of life: 
42 








fully en OT | 


AT E E E A 


„h the Cadillacs, who come back to school to con- 
T t give “teach” a lift to the station. 
esc 


g DI T NEEDS. To give some measure of success 

their charges, all schools have tried to divide their curricula 
m different tracks for the bright, the average, and the slow; but 
hat a cleavage there 1s between theory and practice. In the exi- 
gencies of daily school life, the teacher forgets that the needs of 
slow youngsters are completely dissimilar. We've all heard so 
much of individual differences that we take them for granted; 
we never stop to think that although humans are outwardly the 
same in appearance, they are very unlike each other in their as- 


pirations, abilities, and background. They need different report 
cards; they can’t be marked the same way. 


THE COMMON NEED. But all humans are the same in that 
they can be given the feeling of security and achievement. After 
years of teaching I think this is the basic pedagogy one needs to 
know: extend your youngsters to their maximum, but at the same 
ume give them the feeling of success and belonging. Give them 
à test on which they can get 90 or 100, rather than one which 


et y foredoomed to fail. I repeat: the few who are intellec- 
ly curious are 


ta ' going to learn anyway—certainly if youngsters 

arse ae good marks, we wouldn’t have so many of them 
8 school when they are sixteen or seventeen. 

OUR 

im 


ma SONSIBILITY. This business of education is more 
algebra. Scho, pe pupils to know chemistry or intermediate 
ave; if yo Oois are the strongest safeguard of democracy we 
they fee aoe Stay with us until they get their diplomas, if 
Won't beco €Y are achieving to the limit of their abilities, they 
failures į me the blackshirts of the future, ready to ascribe theit 
tellectya] i groups; nor will they compensate for their in- 
becom < 3ajustment with physical or sadistic excesses. This 
Man beings. Sacred obligation—to turn out well-integrated hu- 
“g Others, Who will forever respect the humanity of themselves 
Ow 
ta class § D more worthy a goal is this than trying to mark 9/10 
aing in a foreign language. (I have known this to 
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HIGH Points 


happen.) Just think what happens to us if we're failed ¢ 
thing: we blame it on the idosyncrasies of an examin P Some, 
pressure of numbers, or the unfairness, Of even stupidi Or th 
supervisor. We never admit that we re at fault. Neither” Of a 
youngsters! They rationalize—even criminals delude me the 
into believing that their crime is virtue and necessa Selves 
circumstances. Knowing this, why can’t we strive to hela the 
sters feel successful and happy in their life? Why can't e pa l 
the curriculum rather than the child! tetard 


Some of the more conservative of us will retort, " 
needs skills.” Of course it does. But what great aca 
do the leaders of the world possess: the politicos or the great 
industrial giants—many of whose intellectual Pursuits consist 
solely of following the baseball, football, or stock averages? All 
of them bave learned the basic lesson of how “to make friends 
and influence people”; they have learned how to get along with, 
and often how to manage, others. This is what we must mark, if 
we mark anything; this is what the “new” program of the elemen- 
tary division is stressing; this is what we can do even with the 
poorest material we get. Good teaching is still characterized by 
tact, common sense, and perspective—a university is still Mark 
Hopkins at one end of a log and a student at the other. Those who 
do the academic work of the world—the teachers, scientists, pro 
fessional men—from the start their minds are geared to ee 
and they'll get enough guidance and encouragement ee be 
don’t consciously think of giving it to them. But wha 
countless others? 


‘HON 0 

Of course these observations are all truisms; but ve a f 
them in our test-wracked high schools can hurt no chet sathe! 
visors ought to trust to the good sense of their ya te. Perba 
than ask them for test marks at such and such 2 4a t pass 
the teacher, closer to the situation, knows the class ie ecet} 
written test, even an absurdly easy one. (This a oreign” 
in an evening high school class, where there were ™ results © 5 
who had not yet mastered written techniques. roceduee ni 
farcical, but also and far more important, the P to lose ‘8 
tragic, because many who were doing well began ) It a be 
dence in themselves and in what they were p der W” 


- f 
said that a good disciplinarian never gives 2” 
44 


The World 
demic skills 


L suCCES 5 — 
‘he disobeyed; similarly, a good teacher should never 
E which he knows will cause many to fail, 
ive re ought to begin, then, to regard themselves as Special- 
ps in information but in human relations. We get all the 
ists 


ster | S. Let's re- 


scHOO” 
knows wil 


s—here indeed nothing succeeds like succes 


y how young pupils are—how many are the forces that are 
ae them—how unimportant the little contribution of each 
P ys js. Then we'll approach our problem with a sounder per- 


spective . 
mMMR 


THE ROOT OF IT ALL 

A disgruntled school teacher handed in her resignation with the 
following comment: 

“In our public schools today, the teachers are afraid of the prin- 
cipals, the principals are afraid of the superintendents, superintend- 
ents are afraid of the board, the board members are afraid of the 
parents, the parents are afraid of the children, and the children are 
afraid of no dy.” —Journal of Education. 


CNOA 


OBSERVATION 


Yy. , 
ar hath no fury like a non-combatant. 


—C. E. Montague. 


MDA 


Th FAMILIAR FACT 
his mothe and dread with which the untutored savage nT 
Pology, in-law are amongst the most familiar facts of an 


"Somme Sa —Sir James G. Frazer. 
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Foreign-Language Articulation, 
Between the Junior and the 
Senior High Schools 


MAX ZELDNER i 
William Howard Taft High School 


Articulation means the adequate relationship of pack + 
which makes for continuous forward movement, a part 
good articulation refers to that adjustment between the s 
units which permits each child to achieve maximum growth at 
periods of his school life. Poor articulation may be repealed 
evidence of the presence of factors which impede that e k 
in any way and make it a series of disjointed, unrelated ise 
plishments.* l 

The proper articulation between the junior and senior high 
schools of our school system is, therefore, desirable and ess 


: ential 
for the continuous progress and development of every pupil. "In 


the study of foreign languages, continuity is particularly impor- 
tant to develop competency. Continuity implies the establishment 
of standards so well articulated that satisfactory achievement in 
one grade will make possible satisfactory accomplishment in the 
succeeding one.” ** Similarly upon completion of the junior-high 


school course, a student entering senior high school should find . 
himself qualified for continued study. He has a right to expect a 


definite relationship between the standards of the two institutions 


so that with conscientious application, he should be able to 3 | - 


complish what is expected of him. 


_ In order, therefore, to help the junior-high-school mar 
just himself in the foreign-language classes of our high schools 


i e 
the chairman of the department should attempt to carry r 
following procedures, 


I. Presenting the Problem . e should 
At one of the departmental conferences the super reise” 
take up the problem of the junior-high-school pupil a m teachers 
anguage classes, He should bring to the attention O vet yndet 
the fact that now more than ever there is need for gt ir 
em york, 7" 
*William E, Yae inistrati 4 the Pupil. New 
pp. 214-221. ger, Administration and the Pup gol! 


. sh Seb 
High® 

**Board of Educati ‘culation Between the ™ oo P 
and the Municip ucation, Report on Articulation ck, 19 


al Colleges of New York City. New 
46 


pupil and thus ai 


3 


NGUAGE ART. ICULATION — 


LA 
GN sympathy for these young people, heterogeneous in 


| eding fi J intelligence, who stream through the junior high 
gracté 


r A our senior high schools in ever greater numbers. Our 

schools 19 i is no longer an institution of the socially or intellectu- 
h schoo We cannot and we should not bar the less gifted stu- 

ally select. our more traditional educational pattern, Although 

dent —— of closer coordination between the junior and 
ea 


fea schools will require marked changes in the attitudes 
i$ 


any administrators and supervisors in regard to the “sanctity” 
: va particular syllabus, educational unit, or procedure, we as 
chers of these children must try to teach them with patience and 


‘understanding, accepting them for what they are as revealed by 


their capacities, interests, needs, and past experiences. The teach- 
ers in the department will be informed and thus become aware of 
how the junior and senior high schools differ markedly in the 
social and physical problems facing the students, the complexity 
of organization, the content of the curriculum, the teaching per- 
sonnel, and administrative policies. 

Other difficulties will be brought to light during subsequent con- 
ferences that will further help the foreign-language teachers to 
cultivate a more sympathetic attitude to the junior-high-school 


d in his assimilation, Further discussions will 
teveal some of these 


ddan additional problems of the junior-high-school 
l. The 


M increased home assignments given in high school. 
ore formal textbooks and methods. 


L ` change from pupil emphasis to subject emphasis. 
ne ability grouping. 
ao of social activities in the high schools. 
Cause of sufficient attention to individual differences be- 
é ot Our overloaded classes. 
‘tian igh-school student may have been taught by 
8. The ne out-of-license. 


teal] May not have been given the language he 
9, Te desired to study, 
' The ne "Petcent-promotion policy in junior high pa 
Sometin «ond more complex activities of the high wr = 
Student. “S Overwhelm the incoming junior-high- 


ay 





EES 
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HIGH pow, 
I. Procedures for Improvement J, 1951) 


1. For further help in bridging the gap betw 
apri ; e , 
and senior high school, the chairman can nO ha | PEE cm comm 
principal for a specia orientation assembly + bs With his 10. = h-s chool pupils in separate classes and assign the most 
incoming junior-high-school pupils with the af Taint the hig dly and sympathetic teacher in the department who is 
cal features and organization, and to afford m S physi. friendly 


d willing to adapt the material to the needs and 
of welcome and sympathetic treatment by thei at able an 
e 


f the student. 
2. If possible, a joint meeting should be artan ed | 
foreign-language teachers of the junior high sch With the | yANTAGES. Thus when the teachers and administrators of 
discussion of the curricular material and tthe fora f th the junior and senior high schools understand more fully 
the last year of the junior high school and the es K other's problems and procedures, certain undesirable atti- 
of our senior high school. ISt Year nf superiority and aloofness will give way to a feeling of 
3. The junior-high-school teacher should be made aware «¢ | cooperation and understanding. This should go far to help solve 
the procedures in the senior high school, thus antici ic the articulatory difficulties, to remove many obstacles in the transi- 
the difficulties encountered by the junior-high-schoot T tion from one unit to another, and to expedite the effective as- 
in the matter of grading, examinations, haitwi similation of the junior-high-school pupil. Such proper articula- 
reports. tion ~ — -= a — of = mha — 
4. Help should be given the junior-high-school teacher in pered by artical Darriers, and OUT school systeny wit be ntted to 
a ea the nature and rim of the high schol | the child rather than the child to the school. 
as an intermediary and as a terminal institution. 


GUAGE ARTICULATION —— 


Á : 
paiGN © d card whether he is recommended for 


gudent’s teco 


n age 5. , 
jangu „ogram committee should arrange to have the junior- 


5. The chairman might also ask former junior-high-schodl MOINA 
students who have completed their first year in high schol 
for their reactions and suggestions for m | MAN OF THE RENAISSANCE 
cedures and methods in language classes 3 an frien And I had the high intention of reading many other books besides. 
suggest what could be done to help their younge! se tather literary in college—one year I wrote a series of very 
now in their last year in junior high school. „on and obvious editorials for the Yale News—and now I was 


z . goin to b z š 4 š apain 
. buted on hov 8 to bring back all such th to my life and become agau 
6. Especially prepared sheets should be distri 4 Most limited of all specialists, the “well-rounded man.” This 


to study the language lesson. aE ne just an epi be looked at from a 
. nguas sinple w; Pigram—life is more successfully 100 
7. Through the office of the Director of Foreign la Pd ; 8's window, after all, 


: i E Fitzgerald. 
the proposal should be made that the oe epei | — E, Scott BS" 
follow its graduates throughout their hig l successes ai 
ences, thus profiting by analysis of their MOAN 
failures. call 2 gen 

8. A similar i he Director is tO up” y A THE FOURTH ESTATE - 
Suggestion to t teachers for the F pd n: ti iS Much to be said in favor of modern journalism. By gis 
conference of all foreign-language te unio ionn OPinio a a i -~ touch with the 
f b : ; i ation O he J 'Büorance pe oS OF the uneducated, it keeps us 19 
of better articulation and integr Of the community. wilde. 


senior-high-school language programs. io indicate oa | 
9. The junior high school should be aske 49 
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Educational Clichés 


HAROLD DORF 
Manual Training High School 


Educational clichés have become slogans fo; TEA 
new methods in education. A critical analysis of ee many 
clichés will, the writer hopes, lead to a reevaluation o Of these 
these newer methods and practices. Of some of 


TEACHING SOMETHING. As our first exam 
teach the child, not the subject! Widespread adopt 

npc a ption of ti 
cliché by administrators and teachers has led to harmful 
tional practices. If we subject the statement to semantic ya 
its non-sense or unmeaningful character becomes clear, analysis# 

To teach means to instruct, to impart knowled 
to teach is a process and as such requires objects 
taught, such as arithmetic, etc.) as well as actions. We cannot 
“teach” nothings. Therefore, the second part of the statement 
(not the subject) contradicts the first part (teach the child) and 
the statement is non-sense. 

Teach the child, not the subject is more frequently interpreted 
as meaning—fit the subjects and methods of instruction to the 
wants, needs, and nature of the individual child. Even this inter 
pretation, though not non-sense, is still impossible. A thorough, 
individual, psychiatric investigation of each child would be neces 
sary to know his approximate ature. Most of a child's edu 
tional wants and needs are about as meaningful as an oe 
wants or needs for Lucky Strikes or Chesterfields. They ate r 
inborn (felt needs) but wants created by social auam 
Therefore, this interpretation is also impracticable of fulflime” 


According to modern epistemology learning is 2 a i 
stracting from reality (objective world) and abstractins ild 15 ? 
stractions. By modern psychological standards each hild, 1! 
separate individual. To be meaningful, then, /¢4¢ l * pelping $ 
the subject should be—let us develop methods "sle abst 


variety of children acquire the ability to arrive at #3 


ple let us take 


fe. Evidently 
(things to be 





; *Readers who are interested in the methods of moders ff" 
tics are referred to Science and Sanity by Alfred konji in 
introduction is available in the first few chapters of Pe? 
by Wendell Johnson. 
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fp. «1 
> 


| parat" isas & 8 
i tors adopt thi 
e 


CLICHES — 


A 7 wr useful subjects in the environment. Let us as 
oct 


oal and not the non-sense cliché. 


y THINKING. A second example is the cliché 
B a Dewey, one of the fathers of “progressive” edu- 


- prbuted to pi doing. The acceptance of this as dogma has led, 
tion earn to our activity methods of instruction. 


ing kinaest 


re 


S ot wy 


ther things, 

„al semantics we find that to /earn means to abstract 
From Preia world and to abstract from abstractions (to 
rom the A l order abstractions). By doing we often mean mak- 
make hig oh tic explorations with our muscles and senses. Higher 

‘er abstractions (abstractions of ideas, emotions, symbols, etc.) 
of : eneral, not obtained by doing but by thinking. Learning 
~ i “therefore, is of very limited usefulness. 


among O 


For some subjects, such as typing or music, learning by doing 
useful. For most subjects, such as arithmetic, learning should be 
both by doing and by consciously developing higher order abstrac- 
tions not limited by doing. Activity methods which stress too 
me activity (doing) will lead only to a decrease in most useful 
earning. 


The reader can undoubtedly supply many other educational 
clichés which are harmful to true education. I need cite only such 

et ones as—there are no bad boys, only bad teachers, and 
slow learners can learn everything that normal pupils can, only 
more slowly, A careful semantic analysis of all such clichés will 


veal theit value or lack of value and may lead to more useful 
8neralizations. 


Certai l 
or bist” € educators should not accept such slogans blindly 


COCA 


Nor COMMENTARY ON PENSIONS ME 
an 
throw he to use living creatures like old shoes ees 
ay when they are worn out or broken w Plutarch 


Si 
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The Authors Meet the T 
DICKENS AND THE TEACHERS 8 


Despite Dickens’ interest in educati 
— is frequently distorted. Then 2 j> Picture of 
. 7 master in Dombey and Son or Dav he example the sehogy 
ovels, the teacher is either the butt of 14 Copperfejy > tal’ 
compensatory idealization. In Dombe A88ression or t k | 
_ pig to the extremely P $ oa for exa 
aa mE daughter, whose! mar iis, Dr. pe We 
sopically d si or cramming, à dik a crime jg ' 
ei ie gape it is), but as deat hi 
during the pr esas Nea prevalent ». bile 
for which he was not pose Ae ga subjecting Py the noti 
Hep ten prepared would weaken ee to education 
et vars arom was still harping on the “ Physique, A, 
ae ep . Mrs. Lirriper, in Mrs. Lir ame string in g 
their ward ned over the prospect of Major re eating, | 
protégé the science of dane È mar teaching 
etic, 


Q 


“I am poi 
going, madam, to make our child a Calculating Boy” 
if A 


“Major ” l sa ee 
» L Says, “you terrif 
erm y me and 
p n t an A = would never forgive ant = 7 
fall of in bis ert you openly that if I ever find the de : o 
shall put a we 5 etite I shall know it is his a alira 
aes aonni $ i E pan at two minutes’ notice. Or if I fm 
stomach or leading m : — ” I says, “or striking cold to bis 
legs, jhe re sult will be ripe. approaching flabbiness in Ws 
ai : er 
s has acquired the reputation of being the great de 


fender of chi 
in n a w the man whose sympathies always wet 
adly-treated children. Children themselves do 


not seem to 
feel that way about it. When certain edit 


ors cater 


to what . 
at they believed to be the tastes of childhood and eatly 4 


lescence 
and culled from the novels and stories 


Sweetness i . 
th n anthologies for juvenile consumption, t°? ae 
young“ 


i 1$ 
bits of yis { 


at the chi 
ildren were not impressed. For modern spd 


Cass! j» 


whose h i 
eroes and heroines are Superman, Hopalong pods 
il 


Little O . 
tphan Annie (of the comic strip, not the Rie 


Paul Dombe 
i and Li ist 
y and Little Nell possess small appeal, jdem 


nize al an 
all too well that these children, like many 0° ed 
’ us 1o 


too much li - 
like the little folk that Kate Greenway 
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pen pickens 


40 p TEACHERS —— 
Aut” , children, but miniature adults. 
had no concept of Rousseau’s contributi 
Tr sychology; i.e., that childhood is autonomous ee to 
i -z not an adult in miniature or even an adult å self, that 
he ithout saying. Dickens’ oldest son once fae prospect, 
j his father's reputation as a lover of chil Fa ed out that 
foral children of [his] brai en and a famil 
“she children © {his} brain were much more real to hi y 
‘oe than We were.” The preference is to him at 
times comprehensible if 
understand that Dickens, like many authors of books f if we 
people up to our own day, really never made an eff s for young 
and children 45 children. Flesh-and-blood offspri ort to under- 
be easily managed; they never exhibit the k e can never 
facility at an early age which is characteristic of Dick linguistic 
they can never be killed off so opportunely and icxens moppets; 
chow of sentiment as Dickens displaye re with such a fine 
younger of the two factiti pata the death of the 
ous offspring with 
dowed Charles and Lucy Darnay, for a tne. — Dickens en- 
"Dear papa and mama, I a ma pie. 
and to leave my pretty sister; but I pS a ee a 
.». Poor Carton! Kiss him ' b u am called, and I must go! 
r al indeed? Poor dent. 
s avia Co e m A 
nothing more — epas the bad” schoolmaster, Creakle, is 
level, of Wack re-creation, on a somewhat alisti 
Bone: ofa. ord Squeers. The “good” more kalo 
i 18 ot the school in C f e “good” schoolmaster, Dr. 
s vid, is really not anterbury to which Aunt Betsey sends 
ety learnad much better than Dr. Blimber. H i 
which wil , Spending his life ; bn imber. He, too, 1S 
and 4 “ never be finished e in compiling 8 Greek dictionary 
Of the ?sent-mindedness ii . His main virtue seems to be his 
bahia] a gue going o owi failure to take the slightest notice 
e ther-in- i k under his very nose, in which his un- 
at sh '. Strong’s trying to foster and encourage @ liaison 
bushang fails is due itr. Annie, and her handsome cousin. 
tion, her a child-lik fa the fact that Annie loves her elderly 
lescent h 1d, in the i evotion that is proof against all tempta- 
best e JES and gües cantime, observes the intrigue with ado 
on learning Latin and Greek verbs in the 


ticeshin + 2OY traditi 
P to th adition, until he is ready for his legal appre 


fnd in Dickens 
privileged chil- 
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Noy thtee.g: M of Spenlow and Jorkins. 


els a, mensi 
IS the h; = schoolmaster whom we 
unpleasant teacher of under 
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HIGH POINTs 
dren, Bradley Headstone, in Our Mutual Frien Pija { 
have favored Headstone, for he was en 
Dickens had been in sympathy during his Career 
the extension of education to the lower e 
classes. Yet the teacher 1 a out-and-out vill 
sensitive about his social inferiority, blind] iea 
manly rival for the affections of the rate hae ia i his gentle 
Hexam, and a most vicious example to and i nfluenc, e, Ling 
own pupil and protégé, Lizzie’s younger brother. His Upon his 
able compulsiveness and aggression lead him to lon tiain 
against his rival Eugene and he finally drowns as ne murder 
of his attempted murder. Sic. semper magistris! ASE quence 
In the last analysis, what Dickens wanted in education 
väi 
pure fantasy which could not and cannot be realized, a fact { 
which we should be properly grateful. He wanted boys and i 
to grow up so that they would be young people like Abel Gabi 
a minor character in Old Curiosity Shop. The young man’s mother 
is boasting of her son’s virtue in a conversation with the lawyer, 
Mr. Witherden, to whom he is about to be apprenticed. 

"You see, Mr. Witherden ... Abel has not been brought 
up like the run of young men. He has always had a pleaswe 
in our society, and always been with us. Abel has never been 
absent from us a day: has he, my dear?” 

“Never, my dear,” returned the old gentleman, “except wa 
he went to Margate one Saturday with Mr. Tomkinley, that b i 
been a teacher at that school he went to, and came = > 
rt Monday; but he was very ill after that, you rememvs 

eat; it was quite a dissipation.” "gd 

“He was m used to 5, you know,” said the old lad}, 


- mjo 
he couldn't bear it, that’s the truth. Besides, he had noo | 


ic ), 195 1} 
gaged in a task a Shoy| d 


ith wh: 
Whi 

ee as a tefotme 

ain met sci 


r enio) 
in being there without us, and had nobody to sale 0° | 


himself with.” 


Poor Abel! And, once again, poor Dickens! 
LEONARD F. MANHEIM 


a a r 
VERACITY two 204, 
She took to telling the truth; she said she W33 Hy older $8 


months, It may have be leasing to the angels, DU 
was not gratified, SEE a PO _y. M 
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in 
a ' both Scien 


gducation in the News 
Thus Spake... 


‘a tangible goods has an advantage over the teacher; 
e dealer 10 ils a product that can be seen or felt. His atti- 
duces Of i opues is one of concretized smugness and eco- 
j toward pe = The farmer, likewise, looks with disdain on 
cat ae begrime their hands. Unless you till or plough 
0 are not of the vineyard of the blessed. 
or sow YOU to be sure, a kind of private envy of the intellectual, 

There " eral “with the mind,” but this unsweetened grape 
o those k hed work as economic witchcraft or, at best, bene- 

tains = amit To raise pigs, grow wheat, write a book, 

ial ir of pants, fill out a tax return are accomplish- 

manufacture a pa ew, > ‘ 

ments of obvious substantial merit; these are labors which can be 

measured, weighed, sold and re-sold. But what can a teacher do? 
The teacher deals in nuances. Can you exchange sixteen ounces 

of fresh made-in-our-own-oven nuances for a loaf of bread? The 


teacher drops a seed which starts a chain reaction of pedagogical 


nurturing and, here and there, years later, a scientist or artist, or 
even a good garden variety of American citizen is produced. But 
how can that compare with digging a ditch, driving a truck, grow- 
ing geraniums, Or working a turret lathe? 


_ The teacher's Achilles’ heel has always been his own cloistered 

security regarding his own worth. Perhaps this meekness is 

= than trumpeting virtue. But this proneness to take lash- 

TA mea jibes though they sometimes be, has prevented 

economi te profession from taking its rightful place in the 

he He of our country, indeed of the world. 

Those — a of a casual remark by the great Bernard Shaw: 
en acce i p do; those who can’t, teach” have, unfortunately, 
s at thi “d as gospel by teachers themselves. Self-criticism 1S 

ing is bor C 8 D0 need nor any basis for self-flagellation. Teach- 

Ose dojn, OSE and art, and in our schools are gifted aen 

nA par a and teaching are activities of economic worth easty 


, Rece rowing a sack of potatoes. 

4 Prederi i Dan Evans af te James Monroe High School 

Where he sburg, Va., made a pilgrimage to Ayot St. Lawrence, 

ay brief bon anged remarks with the late Fabian. Below 1s à 

October 14 Cipt from Mr. Evans’ article which appe: et the 
> +250, issue of School and Society dealing ™' + 
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ie 
famous controversy anent doing and teachin 
not complete enough for us to weigh the 
does indicate that maybe we had the o] 


Po] NTs 


t is 


“He who can does; he who cannot, 
him to explain it. He said that a 
the time does not really have time to teach, Furth omne” ay 
said that all are not competent as teachers And note he 
me, “For example I could not teach you to write p pointing to 
Choose Your Weapons ye 

It is just and fitting that we criticize and apprais 
programs of education. In the very nature of dealin with 
“growth program” we should be ever ready to re-examine 
what we did yesterday and be ready on the morrow and on bi 
morrows to apply the scalpel, 

To bring about change in youn 
cedures shall likewise be subject to chan 
corollary fits, we teachers should ourse 
and evolution. This means, essentia 


OUS 5 ẹ, 
teaches” ‘atemeny 
Man who js): asked 


© our Severa] 


ge and, indeed, if the 
Ives be ready for change 
lly, that our curriculum prac: 


, n 
; d man Wron n S buti | 
As a teacher I expressed interest in his tay & all the y 


"prey 


poemi 


prion N THE NEWS 

‘the oe will admit that there is much to 
at ig their program and that many Essentialist 
f be willing to admit that the findings of psy- 


s of l 
mit 
‘ai jn UP 8 
ists may 


l protagon <ociology, and biology have implications for education 


| ho oe entieth century. 


| Clearing 
l Theory 0 


is because of a recent article in the November, 1950, 
sha a (which I enjoyed immensely) titled “The Odd 
3 Ms. Snite,” by Mr. William Plutte of the Harry Ells 
janior High School, Richmond, California. Mr. Plutte, a former 
uni 


Progressive, appears to have been spiked with hypoed educa- 
| Prog , 


& people means that our pro | 


tices shall be eternally involved in a kind of perpetual motion of | 


seeking and examining. 


I believe that many teachers will accept this point of view a | 
mild and well-balanced. Indeed, most of us pride ourselves upon | 
our Own “balance” in the matter of evaluating data, sifting ev | 


thi 


s the practice in the educational arena today? 


. w . tis 
dence and coming to appropriate and sane conclusions. Buts Ẹ 


: tion; $ 
We seem to be at the foothills of another era in educa 


; : + is, or will be 
it may very well be a new renaissance. rr it an “de 
e partisans are lined and lining upon two si er 

assigning all the contagions of society to the other. 


= i S anen 
encampment is equally vigorous with razored ep pr” fomm” 
alleged irremediable damage done to education y : 
group. Of the in-betweens there is no sign. r white posit 
It is easy to be an extremist, to take a ange! a i's mer 
It is so definite. You are for or against. It's A is no mest j 
ary There is no virtue in the other side; thet hink thst 
cre except on Our Side. ou ul 
E" en y uf 
at were not bad enough, and it is man 9 thic and / y 
you have all the answers, as the battle wag ther side 
new issues are introduced which proclaim 
58 





ie Shiv Phy pee 


The latte | 


-Pe 


; re coming an awful cropper. But all is well 
= jess the = fairy, Mrs, Snite, my: indy who has 
— and modestly teaching the 3-R’s for thirty years. Now 
Mr. Plutte is an Essentialist. Black has become White or perhaps 
it is the other way round. Excerpts follow: 

I read a book. 

This happened a number of years ago; yet, even today I 
can tecall the vital, “challenging” passages: 

"The junior-high-school student is a delicate, emotional 
problem; he is in the transitional period of physio-psycho 
growth to maturity and requires the constant attention and 
understandin 8 of the teacher. Plan! Activate! Motivate! The 


adolescent will reward you with undaunted interest and co- 
operation” 


And on page 372 1 ca 
ar feeling for youth, 
toug democratized gr 


n still see, epitomized in all its glori- 

“We must plan for social living 
bis place ; oup dynamics where each child bas 
felt need eed, oup and the group develops, through its 
a Currie a and through cooperative effort with the teacher, 

o.. My 7 Seated to fit the world of today.” l 

motivate nist Year of teaching was so-so. Probably didn’t 
perly, With a summer to sharpen on I tackled 
ar; what a failure! 


day] ink rather discouraged, and in our lunchroom one 
Ofer ‘Oned my q 


Jou ady; 17) dilemma to Mrs. Snite. “I'm sorry I can't 
these Eien Sie Said, “You see, I don’t know “en we 
mented g a adie normal 25 years ag? 
® > as e + œ 
e has an odd theory. She feels ihi wa” 


on 
» Snit 


‘+ Mrs 


Ea 
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in many ways, is better educated than the stuq 

children were to pay attention, even with q pig and it s 

if necessary, they could learn quite a bit. ittle pe e 
Next year I plan to teach. 


Do You Mean What I Think You Mean? 


A house is made of many things; cemen 
cement is good, the bricks will hold. If the 
will stand four-square. 

We teach many “cement-like” things in 
them to be forgotten a few years ae Is e Many of | 
of learning, an essence which fixes firmly those kas a residu | 
those skills and learnings which are deemed tae: pa 

e ea ; : al f 
munity living? We think so with power on Monda th 
days, and Fridays. On Tuesdays and Thursdays a Tiy 
friends over week-ends we only f lv h ? Wilh 

we e only fervently hope so. 

Communicating and thinking are goals as well as tools of ef 

. . > r i 
cation. They are tools in that their attainment is necessary to 
achieve higher goals. The school accepts both goals; it take 
thinking for granted since it does not organize courses in How to 
Think. For communication, on the other hand, nothing is too 
good; we communicate on every level. After all, it's pretty es 
stuff anyway. You ask a question and I'll answer it. “What i 
that color?” you ask and I answer, “Blue.” There it is, commu 
cation. 

But are we both seeing the same kind of blue? Even on% | 
elementary descriptive level is it enough? Is it light blue? w 
blue? Bright blue? What is its place on a color and value **° 
Is it gray blue? be? The 

What does it conjure up? Azure blue sky? Blue Danu ae | 
“blues”? Blue funk? Is it a warm conjuring up; * i 
Ah, communication. 

Are we sometimes guilty of hazy communicati 
the educational residuum of our communicatio? wi 
be? Sometimes the leavings are comic in å seri ie 

In the English Journal for February, 195% © ¢ Th lt 
teachers of English by Mr. John R. Tunis, author vgn 
Duke, The Duke Decides, etc., 1S printed. It is tit “itd hove f 
an American Believe?” and in it are some pert and Y i po 
of Mr. Tunis, A portion of his address touche 
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° ce, 
bricks hold ten 


a E 


Ez 


Senet elite s 





yd 
on? Whit | 


o-tragic "a Ji 


gi Iie 
on and it is this portion which follows. 


+ in general, the main problem we both face 


i: 
‘ in j a = 
ji 1 suppos Erh -hildren is plain. It ts the problem of com- 


kid expressing his thoughts to you; you, 
munit pe = h g your me to him, or her. How Ae 
rn e o across to the youngster, how to hold his at- 
yout pa enough in this feverish age that he will grasp 

q you have t0 34) ? À i 
i instance, 1 may attempt to say something to this boy, 
+ pupil, and before many months the letters come. In- 
rly | discover I haven't made my meaning clear; I have 
‘led in the problem of communication. Or possibly some 
of you have had the experience I had recently. The neighbor's 
boy, aged eleven, told me he didn't understand the Salute to 
the Flag. I asked him to repeat the Salute; and this is what 
he said: "I led the pigeons to the flag.” 

The point is, we wrote it all down; we wrote it directly; 
yet it conveyed nothing to this boy. The word “allegiance” he 
didn't know. No one in his school had ever taken the trouble 
to explain what was behind the Salute to the Flag; what 
it really meant. Or, perhaps they had, perhaps it was during 
the start of school, perhaps it was during that distant week 
m September when the Dodgers and Phils were fighting for 
the pennant, and his thoughts were far away. P i a 

ow, someone failed in this di eae aea mme 

failed in this difficult problem of communica- 


tion, Are there, I : 
Jour own room? wonder, any youngsters like this boy in 


Jaco 
® A. ORNSTEIN Andrew Jackson High School 


CNOA 


A Psych SWEET COMPULSION 
Yoh 
be Phe fron’, washer told this one: His little girl, who was cob 
mage MD. da en throat, was put back to bed a third time. Then 
Daq ied in bed through a lengthy ae of just why A 


i Finally she interrupted him wearily with, 
don't yOu just make oe 


—Journal of Education. 
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Films of Special Interest 


(Exceptional motion pictures are reviewed for 


chairman of the School and Theater Cöm OF teacher, ; 
tion of Teachers of English. For furt bee seo Ny c the fi | 


STC representative in your school, ) 


TALES OF HOFFMANN = (“Moira Shearer ; 


at the Bii Techn 
C. A. Lejeune once wrote in The Observer oe j my | 


my a ar Delhi ma fazine who Signed his i teien 
graded movies in six groups: Extraordinar E e 
So-So, Poor, and Rotten. After “Reflexion,” J me 
as mi as an Extraordinary and a So-So work o 
This opera-ballet-film was written, 

the makers of The Red Shoes, Michael “ry 
burger, and it is as superior to the earlier fil 
vantages as, for instance, The Red Shoes was 
There Never Was a Woman Like Gilda, which also had sin in 
dancing, and décor. In addition to the dancers Moira Shea 
Robert Helpmann, Ludmilla Tcherina, and Leonide Massine: th 
choreographer Frederick Ashton; and the designer Hein Hed | 
roth, who created the The Red Shoes, this second film has more 
everything: more footage (running 138 minutes with a fifteen 
minute intermission), more music (not only all of Offenbac' 
Opera, but an extended Prologue and Epilogue in which 3 
Thomas Beecham conducts the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra), 
more plot (three-in-one instead of one-within-one), more p 
(Pamela Brown acting but not singing, and Robert kann 
and Ann Ayars doing both), more trick camera pa 
‘'dubbing,” more trompe-l'oeil, more production numbets; 


cellent Gon : 
tate Talo, r | 
f motion pic 


» and directed by 
and Emeric Pres 
M in Cinematic a. 


; . sks pupp“ i 
special effects with draperies, gauze, mirrors, masss 


Staircases, columns, gondolas, statues. inst 
Nothing has been left out and nobody has — at vos 
There does not seem to be an individual creative a peis 
however. There is no unifying style—only styles, x (the pe 
effects piled one on the other: Dali-esque, Candype 
moth family assortment), gilded Cain's Wareh 
the end, when the 138 minutes also seem like 5 Jin Vi 
what Miss Ayats (Antonia) has been singing: k 
The Offenbach is lovely to listen to, but the 
60 


pM 


© egies 
pitt ‘al beauty, 
| 


rti e Aston E P, 


exion” f eyes out and 


to Rita Hayworth | Tcherina (Giulietta) and Robert Helpmann (Dapertutto), who 





» gs the Britt 
as th and beauty was the only excuse—for who is 
re 


s 00 1 the people in this fantasy? 
y with Moira Shearer and Leonide Massine dancin 


Jn Ag waltzes as a life-size puppet and a magician, there is 


| actante fairy-tale cleverness, of delightful color and film in- 
f 1 


om ass, But it is illusory. Soon the freshness disappears and 
the land of the lush. The aim seems to be, knock their 
shoot the works, with no holds barred. There is an 
spalling vulgarity in the lack of restraint Mr. Heckroth shows. 


When the eye is gorged and sated, the emotions torpid, the 


we are In 


~ ynoccupied imagination gets into mischief. In Act II, the guests 


lying about in heaps in The Orgy in Giulietta’s Palace in Venice 
the capitals are the director’s) seem like nothing so much as The 


` Funeral Baked Meats in Tasty Technicolor. When we are glutted 


and starved at once by the high-carbohydrate close-ups of Ludmilla 


look luscious but dance very little and of course do not sing a note, 
we wonder about the “dubbed” voices, which belong to Marg- 
hetita Grandi and Bruce Dargavel. What do Margherita and 
Bruce look like, and how do Ludmilla and Robert sound? 


te and Robert should not need to be heard at all: 
isle ees this opera business is confusing. Ludmilla 
sort of hig ay very well indeed, without a word, through this 


ee 

I e 

me "a Pr a de apertutto and Giulietta ... who is in 

he flo i ” Sinister companion. Guests are arriving 

a sha oong terrace stands Schlemil, a haunted lover 
"eS her apa o is waiting to hand Giulietta ashore. 

to ` She despises him? 


: {Hofimann) r “Ww York City Opera come Robert Rounseville 


nd 


0 f á 
; Aya Selves as nn Ayars (Antonia), who are allowed to sing 
py 


May be to Well as act. They do splendidly, though Miss 


too robust incing, i is a wo 
i appl to appear convincing, if that is 

the thront 7 to any part of te Tales, as a consumptive la 

Oir 

tùd : S j ises; 

ia the Prol in Technicolor” is what the marquee pro and 

©, as the ballerina Stella, the “Dragonfly f = 
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High Points 


a ea SS PO Eo 

è ‘ ` P ' INT x 

in Act I, as Olympia, the life-size waltz; Sf 

the last uncoiled broken spring, Miss Shea® doll Ww m 1) EDUCATION—MACHINE AGE 
t wil] Cha tate to Hurry, hurry, hurry! 


audience which has been hers since The Re d S} m th 
episodes are the most tasteful and cinemati Oes, Visual E Vay 
are spun sugar but not cloying, and ove; “ite Origina! tee 
0 ' Qe 


All in all, this is a production with rich rewa Soon 
f 


lovers (Irving Kolodin speaks of “og S forthe, | 
prizes for the balletomanes, and a deal of Pinta’) ig 
eck f gi 


who like the movies. As for those who are seekin OF peopl | 


amalgam of the arts of opera, ballet, and c; k 
o mine another vein, for Tales of Ho Tatie they had k 
(A Lopert Films release.) Oesa E an ou 


GOD NEEDS MEN (Pierre Fresnay a, | 
fisherman of Bri ay 


Northwest of Quimper off Douarn i . 

a single block of am is the ile de Ben, ‘Te arin da | 
is Europe's jumping off place, but Sein is the most keya 
the proverbs of Breton sailors: Qui voit Sein voit sa fin ‘le | 
new French film, God Needs Men (“Dieu a besoin des iani? i 
an A.F.E. release which opened at the Paris), Pierre Fresnay i | 
excellent as one of these devout rock-ribbed Bretons, a sexton i 
who assumes the authority of a priest on the island. Itis part ofa | 
true story which happened a hundred years ago. 
_ God Needs Men needs your own thinking; it doesn't expla} 
itself explicitly. It is absorbing, full of surprises and sources © f 
argument between yourself and your companion. The : 
by Jean Delannoy, as well as the scenario, is rich in irony ' 
people are very violent and seem true; they illustrate thems 
and not a conflict between orthodoxy and unorthodoxy. we o 
it, and then try to call it sardonic or tender, quasi-documen P 
highly symbolic. It has received special citations trom n Ot i 
tant Film Council and from the International Cathol vsti) j 
in Zurich. Few films around have better acting Sal pu f 
more picturesque locale than Sein, or a more stubbo jot 
fascinating gtoup of characters than the unregenet 


igb 
RUTH M. GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln ne 


K 





We're going nowhere fast! 
Hurry, hurry, hurry’ 
Another term’s gone past. 
Hurry, hurry, hurry! 
There’s so much to be taught! 
Hurry, hurry, hurry! 
Suppose it comes to naught! 
Hurry, hurry, hurry! 
The books must be returned. 
Hurry, hurry, hurry! 
What matter if nothing’s learned! 
Hurry, hurry, hurry! 
No time to learn your name. 
Hurry, hurry, hurry! 
Next group will look the same. 
Hurry, hurry, hurry! 
The assembly keeps moving. 
Hurry, hurry, hurry! 
Can’t stop to do improving. 
Hurry, hurry, hurry! 
The system’s grown too vast. 
Hurry, hurry, hurry! 

ETHEL H, G We're getting nowhere fast. 

ie, Andrew Jackson High School 


G TO DRIVE IS NOT ENOUGH 


„„ Oper atti : 
kils” Dy = are more vital to safe driving than operating 
completion ‘am Jansen was the speaker; the occasion, the 


by si j 
saf Y Sixty-four teachers of a fifteen-week course in auto- 


sin pr $ “ 
| Shools £ “Paration for such instruction in New York City high 


t Sign | 
oa of ai, the course was given at the Brooklyn High 
ngl P tOgr “Motive Trades, where a three-pronged driver- 


T ld: i 
t, aa ety ab Progress. This consists of a classroom course 
Gog ‘ent by th 


al-con- 


chind-the-wheel practice course in a — Red 


Py e 
mt in tst aA, and—incidentally—a standar 
in ` 
* Seventh term take a ten-week course in driver- 
63 
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HIGH POINT; 
safety. During the next term, as @ natural follow.” '93n 
dents are given behind-the-wheel Instruction op the y t Sty 
the school. (The course of study is based on A. A ets ner 
Over a ten-week span, twenty-four students— four Materia) 
a six period day—receive driving instruction: thus in Petiog Á 
twenty weeks, forty-eight students are taught to dtive k term of 
instructor assigned. Since New York State permits 4, one 
of an approved driving course to receive his Operators Uate 
at seventeen rather than at the Customary age of ¢ i icense 
course is particularly popular. The Motor Vehicle 3 s the 
operates by having an inspector conduct the toad t aU c 
students in the vicinity of the school. The first aid cla 
by all students before they graduate, is not delibe 
lated with the other two courses. But it Serves its 
teaching students what to do—and what not to d 
accident, whether motor or otherwise. 


NEED FOR TRAINING. A study by the Travelers Insurance 
Companies indicates that 95% of 

cidents were apparently in good c 
accidents occurred in clear weather; and in 78% of the case 
toad conditions were good. When we examine the causal fac 
tors, we find they are mainly individually controllable. (Accord: 
ing to police records, at least one traffic regulation is violated in 
a majority of traffic accidents.) Some 44% of motor acc 
were due to excessive speed, 15% to being on the wrong 5 


of the road, 13% to reckless driving, and 12% to misusing we 
tight of way. 


SS, attended 


purpose by 
O—in Case of 


ondition. About 85% of the 


talities | 
Since the inception of the automobile, over 942,000 fa 


i ow tht 
have occurred in motor accidents in the United States. , 
mortali 


lion tion 
dollars. Such are the blunt statistics whose reverbera too 
unnumbered lives, With over 36 million p cone a ot 
in this country, with production currently estima ppl” 
million cars annually, safety-education, planned in 

ecomes an ever-increasing necessity. ., the Om 

‘wen if 

MODEL COURSE. ‘The driver-safety course BiVE rades ™ 
tooms of the Brooklyn High School of Automot 
64 


ests of the | 


vehicles involved in fatal ac | 


- |  Ponsibil; sn, fies 
iti y a "ty and content are 
ty has reached 32,000 a year, with an additional 14 lio | “ments co Cooperation. Included in the 


: a ) 
persons injured, and property damage running a seag 





©, visibil; 
| Car, It atten ity, 





AR ail the scope of the program proposed. The course 
e to sug 


of six units. (It is here suggested that a 
a ady s e m first aid, be added to the adult 
h unit, 


| event „pjective of the first unit is to develop unders 
e 


program.) 
! tanding of 
social, and political significance of the automobile 


life. The unit is concerned with the changes, both 
mod qh d. created by the automobile; the motor hazards to 
od and na ty; and the efforts made to overcome these hazards 
fife and prop ~via automobile construction, increased highway 
ough ie legislation, and mass education. 
safety, second unit deals with physical, mental, and emotional 
arene elated to the safe operation of a motor vehicle. 
acteristics as í tn ; 
chat intention is to develop appreciation of the driver's need for 
= dness in the above categories, to impress upon the prospec- 
ee dios the importance of proper driving an p to ra 
der understanding of the need for good ju gment and quick, 
me decisions. Stress is placed upon the relation of accidents 
to inherent qualities, such as age—and to acquired qualities, such 
as fatigue. 


Encompassed by the third unit are the New York State laws 
regulating traffic on the highways and streets. Knowledge, under- 
standing, and respect are the goals of this unit. With this intent, 
on are supplied with a digest of important motor-vehicle 
aws; the 


plausibility of each of these laws is discussed. | 
The fourth unit is entitled “Driver and Pedestrian Attitudes, 
Privileges, 


cr Obligations, and Courtesies.” ‘The aims are these: e 
“ate among drivers and pedestrians thorough understanding o 
of attitudes, o ligations, and courtesies essential to the safe use 

meets an ighways; and to stimulate a sense of joint re- 


nstituting sound driving habits and attitudes, and i 
. Ponsibilities which driving places on every motoris i, 
ing O Pa O units attempt to give the student an meg : 
fifth uni © physical mechanism with which he is dealing. lated 
| the g oe natural laws and mechanical pie pa i 
| ftition, mation of a motor vehicle. It involves such m 
tion . Omen 


reac: 
tum, centrifugal force (in making em gh the 
glare, and the mechanical gal o 
to get across the conviction that v10 


a 
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natural laws and mechanical principles Tesults in cen. Y 1851 

ment. l ertain n.. 
The sixth unit is concerned with the fy 

combustion engine and the motor vehic| 


vide not only knowledge but also an a 


C p 

LE LI ed as a preliminary to the road test. If the course 

ibly a the driver-learner period, so much the better, Such 

iacides wi uld be given evenings in ten to fifteen Sessions, over 
jon a” part of the adult education program of the Board 


Netioning o ai 
ana Objective is eal 


ie wareness of S to bey | weeks, ith the cooperation of the Motor Vehicle Burea 
Understanding of the precision workmanshj and co m onsi | f Fducation OF with P i 
nism of a car is used to win appreciation of th Plex men!’ | 


. e e > 
proper use and maintenance of a car, [VE PROGRAM. At present, several states reexamine 


> who become involved in repeated accidents, and a few 
ee erate schools for traffic violators. In addition, driver- 
as A promoted from time to time by newspapers, community 


a | 
Med ford | posi 


AGAINST SUDDEN DEATH. This course Attempts to ina f 
in the student respect for others, respect for himsel E to insi | 


; £, and tes tomobile pamphlets, insurance-company publications, 
Educatio, Detroit Public Schools, aye tangent Sy | aS Sains ‘of cic groups, goverment iran aa 

, 3 one ae i " 
vey leieee poblon sad ‘ts the sont scales a tO the organizations, and police departments. All these efforts are worth 


- è ə 3 : to ‘ 
accidents is driver-education courses in high school by i 


personnel. Martin J. Ferber, Director of Motor Vehicles of Ney 
Jersey, feels that an attitude of safety inculcated during the hich. | 
school age will be reflected in an improved highway record i 
years to come, : 
Lansing, Michigan, which was given one of the two 1949 traf. 
fic-safety awards for cities by the National Safety Council, is 
tated as having one of the best school safety programs in the 
country. Of 29,000 high schools in the United States, 8,000 now 
give driver-safety courses; about 600 include behind-thewhel 
training. In New York State, over 250 of 1200 high schools = 
driver-education courses. In New Jersey, during the ee 
school year, some 19,000 high-school students took the st sf 
final examination in driver-education. ‘The record is aria 
and points the way toward further expansion. But aay 
for the large percentage of high-school drop-outs? Wha | 
for adults in general ? --al tO sugg | 
Desirable as it may be, it would not be ‘ne edto | There 
here that adult applicants for driving license be ae” af Th the one With rhythm in his soul who loves to tap away, 
a standard behind-the-wheel course. Competent it eternit"? Ang the drummer soloist—I've got him on the list, ch 
car is learned in various ways and at any rate 1s r¢4 Ki jcants A © wildly Waving “cannot wait” who leaves the room €a 
by a road test, However, it is important that all ap facto | ; 


while and should continue, but they do remain incidental and 
catch-as-catch-can. A basic, required course in safety-education 
is in order. The time has come for all of us to show as much 
concern for driver-conditioning as we do for motor-conditioning. 

SAM BERGMAN Brooklyn High School of Automotive Trades 


I'VE GOT A LITTLE LIST 
As some day it may happen that to teach will be a joy 
I've got a little list—I’ve got a little list 
Of sundry mischief makers who just pester and annoy 
ind who never would be missed—who never would bemissed. 
“res the one who never starts a fight and yet is always in 1t, 
nose who egg the fighters on when they'd stop in a minute; 
7 the lad who Opens up your door and looks in with a grin, 
sometimes throws a visitor unwillingly within; 
< marksman who with spit balls many innocents has kam, 


‘Y none of them be missed—they’d none of them be 
Missed, 


A : e ney ; i d be missed. 
velop safety-mindedness, an attitude that cannot be $ | stude” There's geet would be missed—he never would be miS 
tested. Judging from ilios results with high scr er ' And those Punch who make a racket when each pa an 
this can best be achieved by an approved course “a > Heigh-yo, Silver!” up and down the s 
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And the lunchroom’s prize performer who m dhs ay, 1951 
chore, duty 
For every bite that’s in his mouth, there's twice thas 
And the sculptor who on carving desks seems alwa the foe 
They'd none of them be missed—they'd none © isis, 
missed. Of them’ 


ete a 


There’s the one who quaintly writes and draws i ' 
lic place, 1n SOME quite pub. 

The doubtful humorist—I’ve got him on the list 
And the one who pops his bubble gum and smears it o 

He never would be missed—he never would he mi 
And so, my wistful colleagues, I have listed quite a few = 
Of mischief-loving youngsters who make life less dull for ou 
But if you have a prize or two whom, somehow, I’ve left out 
Why don’t you fret for you will find without the slightest doubt 
If you just take your pet dislikes and add them to my list, 


n his face 


They'd none of them be missed—they’d none of them be | 


missed. 
SAMUEL O. SCHAUFELD 


THE WONDER AND BEAUTY 
To the schools that are part of the School-Museum Program 


every five weeks bring wonder and beauty. Each new installa 
tion of an exhibition of authentic museum materials brings 
it a fresh breath of inspirational information and education 

enjoyment. The burnished armor of the Middle Ages, ae 
classic beauty of the Greek vase, the sophisticated simply d 
modern furniture, the hidden mystery of savage att u 4 
other in exhibitions presenting a rich, seemingly uoe H 

tern of man’s treasure, his hopes and most serious imag 


; $, i ý 
MAGIC CARPET. The museums, art galleries, att Or “al 
e stand ot 3 i 


; . aniz 
dustrial organizations, and foreign countries that O10 


loan the exhibitions try to design them from 


> i igi jli ' ! 
students needs, educational methods, and in liso api 
materials, actual participants in history, sprea entitles iit f 
(A revolutionary musket is very, very intriguing: yore oe | 


beholder to grasp it firmly, adjust the rust-eaten n 
the three-cornered hat, wave the Continental #26 


Tottenville High Scho! | 





OGRA M an 
scHOOL MUSEUM PO t the redcoats! 
dvance against the redcoats!) 

of stats K the exhibits appeal to our youngsters because th 

b boldest imaginings of men and women who lived, 
in 4 laughed in many cultures far away and long ago. The 
tan . d fancy is in th i i 
p ai of fact an cy 1s in the treasured rich design 
aweso tapestries and costumes, the subtle forms of ceramics and 
a see e the seemingly quaint but functional artifacts of earlier 
om the interest of the students and faculty is captured not by 
he thoughts and forms of yesterday alone. Today is also repre- 
sented. Recently added exhibitions of contemporary beauty— 
atts and crafts, interior designs, architecture, painting and sculp- 
ture, and scientific developments — tend to make the students 
aware that we are today creating an integral pattern of design, 
of great beauty and meaning. 


PRODUCT OF COOPERATION. This program is the result 
of cooperation of the museums and the schools, growing out of 
the realization that they had much in common, much to offer each 
other and much to learn from each other. Two men are respon- 
sible for the development of the School-Museum Program. Five 
fon ago the Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
in Francis Taylor, and Deputy Superintendent Frederic Ernst, 
aan. i br the academic high schools, together planned and 
Contact wine rogram of “Visual Education” through actual 
A with historic and aesthetic objects. 

cols wits of boys and girls from their desks in elementary 
tions, ma Mior high schools are invited to view these exhibi- 
schools mie with eagerness and excitement to the high 
Of our city fhe immediate neighborhoods. (For large sections 
ltis a strano. o School-Museum Program is the only musei. 
that far. 8e fact that the Bronx and Queens have no museums, 
transit to Te parts of Brooklyn and Staten Island have . cas] 

© exhits. cums. The schools in Manhattan warmly weicom 


cialis risin 
Provincialis an our school youngsters _ wei 8 
al teSources 2 Curious hesitancy to visit mus 


even when not too far away. 


EXp , 
ity ENTIAL LEARNING, “May I touch that Ina 
“May I try on that helmet? 


T “May I hold that 
69 
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Mist rows ty, 

African spear?” The actual installation of the Whi Igy 
tendant with these requests and questions, The as : its is a 
pelling desire to touch, grasp, manipulate, and “4 oni ia. 
understood. Guns and costumes, armor, utensils, j © si 
can be passed around from hand to hand in the a T 
often supplied. These expendable items are in a hit oe OM are 
xhibits. In the same kit are motion pictures Apan 


ing many ¢ an. 
ae cmt musical records, and supplementary tex, ” Slides 


NEW EXHIBITS. During the past two years many n 
hibits have been added in response to requests, evaluations er. 
suggestions of students and faculties. The Kingdom of Swede d 
has sent an exhibition that exemplifies simple gracious livin i 
dining room table is set with linen, dishes, glassware, and sive 
A living room group is gracious with simple but charming fumi 
ture. There is a children’s corner, as well as bedroom and stu 
arrangements. These sections of rooms are complete with fumi 


ture, lamps, curtains, rugs, shelves of fine glassware, pictures and | 


arts and crafts made by knowing artisans. Large photos and text 
complete the story of this democracy. 


Puerto Rico has sent a small but lovely display of sophisti | 
The Brooklyn Museum 


cated ceramics and straw articles. | 
“Israel, A New Nation and Its Arts” brings ceramics, textiles 


costumes, silverware, graphic arts, paintings, and sculpture to our 


boys and girls from the youngest nation. ) 
“What do you want to say to the young mea and women 1 


our high schools?” The American Institute Ot - 4 creating 
York Chapter, answered that question by designing ai ideas of 
an exhibition using scale models to depict the m js entitled 
the day in regard to urban and suburban living, This exbi 
ity Planning. 


“Modern Architecture and Communi 


“Arts and Crafts, Today” is the “ rican 
raty craftsmen and was created by = America Houi” oil # 


Educati i | 
ucational Council and loaned ane developed DY i is slit | 


The first purely scientific display w 


dustry and presented to the High School Divs rhe stosy 


with moving forms and flashing lights that ' j coop? 


Oil.” E wtatnn of PO 
The personal integrity and electrifying Y! 
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£ Architects, New | 


was presented as a gift to the High School Divisio temp” | T 
P 8 & otk af our finest 500 | 


PROGRAM———_———_____________ 
an exhibition of authentic materials that 

esent ime the whole of the nineteenth century in 
5 ame ed and loaned by The Museum for the Arts 
per Union. It joins four other exhibitions 
tory of these United States, loaned by other 


UM 
L MUSE 
scH09 vil through 


CIRCULATION . Sixty exhibitions of authentic 
and aesthetic treasures are now being circulated through 
c high schools. The classes in many subject areas 

4 rich and creative source material. Teachers of social studies, 
a foreign languages, att, shop, science, home economics, 
Ey - erchandising have found these exhibitions relevant to their 


subjects. 
A list of the organizations now loaning exhibitions includes: 


T 


the academi 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
“The Living Past of China’’ 
“Early U.S.A.” 

“Medieval Community Life” 
“The Living Past of Greece” 


“The Heritage of Africa” 
Pre-Columbian Latin America” 
Colonial Folk Art in Latin America” 
Beauty Secrets of the Ages” 


T . 
be American Museum of Natural History 
k ings from East and West” 
asks and False Faces” 


The 
New v Historical Society 
"From we 1600-1800” 
Cadow to Metropolis” 


be M 
Ne y f the City of New York 
"Photog y 1800-1900” 

ew York by Berenice Abbott” 


t Musey 
„The ue” ihe Arts of Decoration, Cooper Union 
A Sury and Times of Peter Cooper” 

‘The gi 7 Of Woven Textiles” 
" 0 Lace” 


uttons” 
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The Pierpont Morgan Library 
“The Story o i Sa A 
“Letters of Our Presidents” 


Whitney Museum 
“American Sculpture” 
“Contemporary Lithographs” 
“Original Drawings” 
The Museum of the American Indian—Heye Fo 
Three large exhibitions of “The Atdin er 
The Downtown Galleries 
The Kraushaar Galleries 
The Midtown Galleries 
The Perls Galleries 
Exhibitions of oil paintings 
The Sculpture Group 
Contemporary sculpture 
The Kennedy Galleries 
Exhibitions of fine prints 
Sweden, Israel, Puerto Rico 
Foreign exhibitions 
American Craftsmen’s Educational Council 
American Institute of Architects, New York Chapter 
The Oil Industry 
Eastman Kodak 
Life Magazine 
The New York Times 


Scalamandre Museum o f Textiles 
Art and industrial exhibitions 


Jero Magon, famous puppeteer 
The Theatrical Profession 
The Society of Industrial Designers 


INTs 


Th 


» 


e e Í n, 
The above-mentioned have new exhibitions 10 preparatio 
upon f 
falls A ys 


and ear from childhood upward and impercepl i ahost” | 


* * * 
“Some influence from noble works constantly 


into sympathy and harmony with the beauty ° : 
press they take.”—Plato 
CHARLES F, Beck* 





*In charge of School-Museum Program. 
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NOT Ook 1950, $2.50. 


Books 
AD ALONE by Ethelwyn D. Hotaling. Exposition Press, 


' Sak ai etry book, but a book by one of our former 
This is = eg of Hollis, New York, taught English at Bush- 


teachers: : School for four years, and from 1918 until her retirement in 


wick Hig was a member of the English Department of Richmond Hill 
1948 she ol. This retired teacher has an observant eye, an understanding 
High Schoo”. e mind, a tenacious memory, and a hopeful soul. Her 
f poems is a defense in depth against current mass at- 

n reason. To that extent her verse shoulders in a reticent but not 
tacks ʻ way “the burden of the inheritance of reason and wisdom by 
g pA live,” to quote Maritain’s artistic imperative. She sings of the 
rnaltifarious splendors of nature, of the strength of suffering, of eager 
maternal sacrifice, of resignation to the will of God, of the futility of 
contending against the inevitable pains, separations, and bereavements 
that confront us all, of that soul-solder friendship, of languishing love, 
of near and far places, of things past, and of battles not yet long ago. 


These she catalogues under the following allusive headings: I. The 
Heavens Declare, II. They Also Serve, III. Fortune and Men's Eyes, 
IV. The City, V. A Drink Divine, VI. And One Clear Call, VII. In a 
Golden Clime. New York City teachers may take a special interest in 
Section IV The City, with its references to the Bowery, “teeming” Harlem, 
Fifth Avenue, Rockefeller Plaza, the Cloisters, Central Park, the Metro- 
politan Opera House, the Empire State Building, Bronx Park, and the 
new United Nations structure. 


In all but her corer offerings, such as the mawkish “My Mother's 
aot and the flaccid “Epigrams,” there is knowledge an insight- 
tioni wisdom, She invades us with visions; she insists On 4 recon A 

ce attitudes; she prompts us to a rehabilitation of the he 
tetilien ministrations we must be grateful in an age smudges piel 
there is, “nd motivated too frequently by sensationalism. Untortu a J» 
deprives sameness of structure, mood, and vocabulary in her gA fark 
tension iy! Of them of telling impact. In addition, her ap i 
those e fail to evoke in the reader intense experiences si as 
ight a Ch must have compelled their composition. “tho” aay 
at fault km » there is no incandescence. Her metrical “ tals = 
ange it at p ovtlds up a rhythmic pattern of expectancy = the same 
place tt at the Psychological moment. Her iambi are always of i 
Ad of sh “sequently, there is a lack of emphasis, of 

Ri in her pastel poetry. 

L. LOUGHLIN 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATIONAL RESEAR Ma 
Edited by Walter S. Monroe. The Macmil] : (Reyi 
1950. 1520 pages + XXVI. $20.00. an Compan, cd Bait 
An encyclopedia is defined in Webster's dicti 

summary of hosed or of a branch of on d “a com 

the various branches or fields of learning are a Ceea Wor tehensiy, 

This quotation very aptly describes the Ene rhe IN Separate...” 

Research, It contains over 150 major topics Mo Opedia of p etid 

“youth,” investigated by researchers. It is a one z 

1520 pages contain over 1,500,000 words of conn li tary "0 

is its style that it can be read profitably by the E sa thought, An 

man as well as by the teacher, administrator, or pr mh and in i as 
The subjects treated in this volume are of diet uaa at 
ue to 


r Cs," 
Bing from “abil itd 


teacher and upre who recognize the contributions ia classtooy | vo 
r 


improvement of educational practices. Fo 
ing “Methods of Teaching” ach E ea aur 
parem, lige motivation, and evaluatio 
practical terms. Separate sections are d ; 
subjects such as English, foreign Laide Aia © teaching OF specia 
education, and music. An immense number of og en seth 
summarized and evaluated. This important area h phn reading a 
reported under the subheadings of sociology cnstolsg Peete: 
methodology. Persons interested in readin g will be me Sct 
gor to this section of the cage eee hes 
continuing interest to faculties, departm indivi 
are such professional and functional pree PI a re 
Hygiene,” Tests and Measurements,” “Ratings,” “Extra-Curricular Activ: 
ties, Gifted Children,” “Student Personnel Work,” ‘Teachers’ Organi- 
zations,” ‘Teachers’ Salaries,” and ‘Textbooks.” The discussion of teach 
ing load is a particularly fine example of the fullness of treatment given 
to the subjects listed. Recent experience in investigating the literature 0 
this problem leads the reviewers to believe that the breadth, depth, # 
recency of the studies in the encyclopedia are of the highest stan 
= wali authorship, and scholarship of the book inspire confidence 18 
ity. 
P The encyclopedists are described by Webster as “writers of ier 
a ench Encyclopedia . . . the editors were Diderot and d'Alembert hodi 
i omen were Voltaire, Rousseau, Grimm... 4n¢ woe cope 
Ed ightened thought of the period.” The editor of the £ H a 
A - eon Research is Professor Walter S. Montoe io l 
Gost research is distinguished, as is the editorial boat contribute’ 
enue ; mas Greene, and others. The index O this wos 
names includes outstanding authority in each field. I ge period” 
' ts which is embodied the enlightened thought 0% > esearch at 
ae oe Purpose of this volume is not merely to catalog ©". to tell” 
ee es to present critical reviews of them. Instea tic M 
has ndings of educational research “add up to” after "aes relativ 


been made and what this synthesis of findings © 


NES as rapport, teach. 
teach 
n of growth are treated ¢ 
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KS y d practice. “A secondary purpose is to give direc- 
y 


ities by calling attention to problems that need to be 
ke crucial difficulties that must be overcome in dealin 
ied and ae <,” This book is not a general encyclopedia of educa- 
gud ese problem ics of a general nature are not included. Instead, 
Kon berne d 4, topics on which sufficient research literature exists to 
oe are the bibliographies accompanying each major item. 
“tensive, relevant, an up-to-date. The contributors included 
x ferences which contained items referred to in the article and 
only those “° onsidered highly o The coverage of the research 
w up to January, 1948. is is a remarkable achievement for a 
jiterature 1S UP cope and is rarely found in books of this type. 
of the Encyclopedia of Educational Research makes for 
wy and fine coherence. The large-unit organization in terms of areas 
F national practice is used. Thus, it 1s possible to treat several prob- 
Sack of a large functional area in a single context and at the same time 
to show the interrelationship among these problems. The location of 
details is simplified by paragraph headings and titles within articles as 
well as in the index. The quality of the type and paper permits easy 
reading. The index is placed in the middle of the book in order to mini- 
mize wear and pressure on the binding. The use of green-colored pages 
in the index makes it possible to locate them quickly. 

The reviewers are impressed with the tedunizal excellence of the 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research as illustrated by its aim, scope, 
depth, organization, and editorial quality. The work commands respect 
and appreciation for a difficult and essential job, well done. Many con- 
righ agus have been embodied in this revision of the original 
It is betes and very likely more will be adopted in future revisions. 
p n= ge if budget considerations permit, that more illustrations, 

0 th p a graphs, and charts be included in future volumes. 

vey o. worker the book is an indispensable reference T = 
Wi spel 5 o the classroom teacher it can be a friendly gui A 
Of esoteric T popular misconception that research is mysterious, : = 
Which to he os in general it affords a clear vantage | A 
- WAYNE Wi the widening boundaries of the educational fron 

Wituay RIGHTSTONE 

B. REINER 


S 
The general plan 


KEEPIN 
piled a READING PROGRAMS ABREAST OF THE TIMES. va 
1950, 24 edited by William S. Gray. University of Chicas? a 
y 7 Pages, $2.90. s , 
. u - 
cbs of we lementary educational monograph contains the full sith of 
iago in toe Val Conference on Reading held at the ae enw 


tie boo i: - Tt is the last word on the current situation, con- 
to se ; cour Ofmation for professional guidance. sy grade one 
"8 senio © on the meaning, pee at all levels, from those of 


angles of approach, 15 


"S, and present 
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kindergarten teachers, rural areas, large city schools 1195, 
supervisors, and P.T.A. groups to those of the hee Publis, } 
the mass media of communication today. Community ch, 

How can one appraise such a wide gathering of á and 


eriences? Many accounts are interesting narratives ints an 
ree the problems found in rural areas with those sly whe ei 
high schools. William Kottmeyer gives sensible advice in ur own i 
“Organizing and Directing Reading-Improvement Programs 7 articl k 
tems.” Paul Witty makes out a good case for “bibliother in City Sn 
tempt to correct a pupil's personality faults by means of ac ia 
selected books. It is good to hear that teachers everywhere = Catefuly 
accept youngsters at their present level of ability or disabili Carnino ty 
trying to lift them to a better plane of reading comprehension an 

Interesting suggestions made in the book are the enlisting of 
operation of the P.T.A. and the general public or community in a y 
the reading problem in a given school, holding reading conferences a 
ing more books, and growing more aware of the psychologic and s 
factors entering the reading situation. 

What we in the classroom require in meeting the needs of our remedi. 
reading classes are not only these visions of other places and ideas by 
such pressing realities as an abundance of teen-age books, smaller classes 
simpler and more valid standardized tests, school time for conference 
between teachers and supervisors to encourage teacher participation, and 
pooling of techniques and materials. 

I recommend this book to the beginning teacher who may feel over 
whelmed by his pupils’ inadequacies in getting the meaning from te 
printed page and to the experienced teacher who may feel Frustrated by 
the unending battle against illiteracy. Here each will find inspiration 
and solace. 

JOSEPH BELLAFIORE e 

rpe V. 


THE READING INTERESTS OF YOUNG PEOPLE. By G° an 


Norvell. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston; 1950; y sait 
This book is the result of an attempt by Dr. Norvell, bi adil 
English, New York State Education Department, to aan as requ 

just how interesting or uninteresting literary selections Ma pupils yho 
reading in the seventh through the twelfth grades ne expressions ú 
read them. Dr. Norvell’s staff collated over 1,590, schools of a 


opinion made by over 50,000 students in more than 


20 + af e 
raphic® * 
size and representing every type of community and all oa Fach po? 


in the state. 625 teachers collected and epe an Gil 
articipating in th d the follow , 

re None pupa Compe he TO epeek pae) B1 

| aia Ft | OE LQ. moe i 


’ 
wt 
w 
pe 
greene” 
ptt 
aeeet* 





The 
| Mak y selections 
the sup 


l. Go 
; “Onte 
l Mtera it nt, 





4g fill : hi students reported only on the selections studied 


a is tea s chool year. They checked the appropriate column for 


ions. e ; 
dung, these yae to objectify reading-interest levels is as follows: To 


e formula US ts re rting a selection “very interesting” add half 
+ au at, ol fairly interesting.” Divide the resulting sum 


he Ol of all students reporting. 
by 


gooxs all items except that of I.Q. level, which was added 


- soresting—100 pupils (equates to 100) 
f | paas pupils ( equates to 20) 
Fan) resting—10 pupils ( omitted from equated total) 
Ta total of 120 divided by total of 150 responses produces 


ip bel f 70.0 h d general! 
Selections with an interest score of 70.0 have proved generally accept- 
for class study. A selection scoring 75.0 could be used one grade 
comm one grade below the one for which the score had been estab- 
fehed A selection scoring 82 could be used two grades above and two 

grades below the one for which the score had been established. 

Two out of three of the selections now widely used in the high schools 
of New York State achieve an interest level lower than 70.0, the mini- 
mum score generally accepted for literature selections considered satis- 
far an 

The speci factors which arouse boys’ interest in reading materials in- 
clude adventure (outdoor adventure, war, scouting), outdoor games, school 
life, mystery and detective, obvious humor, animals, patriotism, and mate 
raher than female characters. Unfavorable factors for boys are: love, 
ag sentiments, home and family life, didacticism, religion, the reflec- 
or philosophical, extended description, nature, form or technique as 4 

“i } actor, female characters. iii 
(mild si P the favorable special factors are adventure without Cees) 

oor adventure, games, school life, detective and other elke if 4 
patriotism, love, other sentiments, home and famuy 1% 
„and fem adventure (in 
clud e characters. Unfavorable factors: grim nique as 6 
doming e tended description, didacticism, form or tec niq 
tos Eve d = nd nature. à yels, plays, short 

ories, and p; 120rable rating on the average to no Fe. sime literar] 
"i and Prd ely om of men; girls rate favorably tne 
irls inciuae biographies of women. Sk 
ah h ae tisays and poems definiely bigher tban do bogh Keable 
girls, Ominated by the special interest factors fou 
: the 
well liked by superior students are well liked KA by 
selecti ma the ones reject 
trio,’ “ections rejected by the weak are 


.  rererminans of reading 
and not reading difficulty, is a major det of 
17 
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Students in senior high school find adult literatur Yr 195 
do junior high students. Where juvenile fictio ¢ More ; evar: l 
b s è n is con eStin . 
rise extending prong a period of years to a peak on emed thee than 
a decline; children do not later return to an in rent interop tita 
Reading tastes of children as a group suddenly and ile stop 
direction. frequent y 
Essays are not enjoyed by secondary school children š 
Content, not form, is the touchstone of poetry pop lari 
Y}, 


common, it must meet the separate standards 
materials, j 
Although pupils may learn more under super; 
average or weak teachers, superior teachers e suet than indy 
fluence in increasing children’s liking for individual f h nY, greater in, 
in those teachers classes. Selechions studing t 
A major result of this investigation is the brovisi ; 
seventeen hundred selections commonly i Hie hee rere | 
seven through twelve. may M Bade 
Burkes “On Conciliation,” "L’ Allegro,” “Il p 3 
Like It, The Vicar of Wakefield, Websters “Bunker Hill Ovation T 
Odyssey, Macaulay's Life of Johnson fare very poorly in the interest sl 
5 Macbeth, Hamlet, Silas Marner, David Copperfield, Treasure Island 
Old Ironsides,” “The Barefoot Boy,” “Paul Revere’s Ride,” "The Du 
con's Masterpiece,” and "A Dissertation Upon Roast Pig” meet this wi 
_ Successfully, 

This study presents ed junior and senior high school a sufficient num 
ber and variety of well-liked selections to insure genuine satisfaction fa 
children in that part of the school program devoted to reading and di 
cussing selections in common. 

_ This study should prove valuable to those schools looking for 
instrument to judge objectively the inherent pupil-interest in ese 
ee The formula used is simple enough to warrant its ncus 
any department survey. opl 
The interest scores included in the book should save teachers A kie 
much time usually spent in experimenting with untried text 
tions with high interest value can be pre-selected. ai 
The findings in this study should lead to a mena the light? 
offerings in each of our junior and senior high schoo ate of the w? 
the findings listed here and substantiated by the exper!” 
ers and students involved. be willing © i 
Nevertheless, not all of present-day teachers would election 5 o y 
pupil-interest to be the factor determining whether 4 $ hat shel y 


included in the course of study. Some teachers fee ers fed at 


Siris an i 
ris’ and boyy mi 


If a selection is to be satisfactory for readin Ga 
for gi if d | 





classics ca i rds. | 
uses a lowering of literary standa ad sais reacht! f 


less the literary offerings in the English classrooms le A 
growth in ability to appreciate the different literary Yi op 
English is shirking his responsibility; he is offeriné 
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s sate 





2 


i 


! 
| 
» 


pooKs al and vital mental nutriment. Still others question the advi 
substant offering the same textbooks to general, commercial, si = 


sbility d nts — even though they may find these b 4 
demic Ste levels of students’ intellectual abilities steal be tak 


‘deration. oo aps 
osde fore, the study presented in this book assumes varying favorable 


a dependent upon th : ; 

piectionable aspects, dep t upon the point of `v 
mier However, regardless of one’s approach to the type of literatus 
that should be taught, this book does offer a valuable instrument for 
evaluating one phase of the effectiveness of textbooks, and it does present 
, list of seventeen “<= pwc from which the teacher on select 

ks not only that fit into the program he feels most -whi 

that interest the students as well. worth-while, but 


JEROME SHOSTAK 


cresting 
aken into 


3 
© 
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PREBLE'S BOYS. By Fletcher Pratt. William Sloane Associates, New 

York, 1950. , 

Skim through the index of any of half a dozen leadino hich. 
history texts for the name of Edward Preble. . . . ee 
there. Check for the ship he skippered, the Constitution, and you'll find 
her pictured for what she is in the text—a ghost ship, unmanned and 
oot Abert = tA pe damage for country and glory, without a 

. out her and 1 ene 
ocal “asc meee hee ja bs te forces, causes, results—political, 
na ee hare of the historical process is in severe decline. 
wood in the torr ej : with few exceptions, they are portrayed as drift- 
shaped by pet oh of ideas, or the prey of impersonal forces, or clay 
damor for some N manifest and otherwise. Surely the students must 
shape them and pad blood specimens, pulsing with the events that 
Captain and gies i = they help to shape. It is high time we restored 
ou could do o the Flying Dutchmen woodcutted in the texts. 
0 sea at 15 vet Worse than begin with Preble. New-England born, off 
(plus typhus eran of the Revolutionary War and a British prison ship 
declared naval at twenty-one, Preble came to prominence during the un- 
tt-recorded lo war with France. The reason = his prominence was the 
in the tops A entry: “Gave chace. Beat to quarters, furnished the men 
"8 comman ; à pair of pistols & a sharpened cutlass apiece.” If fight- 
me latities ce re a commonplace in the modern American Navy, they 
t aval traditio reble s day. The absence of a sizable fleet, the lack of 

Produc n 2 the link of the military to the mercantile, all combined 
+ teble Preach Merican tradition of retreat, siege, and surrender, 
taad, “will ae and practiced the reverse. “Cringing to these fellows, 
tion » but an “ver do.” The keystone to victory is attack (trite pees 
to thes Was doe a to its initiator). If this dictum set off a me ) 

a Mastheads Preble’s boys who nailed the dictum (metaphorically 


0 Were Preble’s boys? 
79 
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l INTs 
There were: Isaac Hull, defying orders, sailin Out to ), 1951) 


uerriere—Jacob Jones of the Wasp—Stephen eet ang 
es villiam Seibel master of tough fuck Decatur, enou dest 
enough—the anomalous Isaac Chauncey—the turbulent rte 
the eccentric William Burrows — the studious J aston avid Pott 
aristocratic Lewis Warrington—and James Biddle, atles i Y~ th 
Macdonough, Stephen Cassin, D. T. Patterson. All th tewa 


EH 
INTE 


tT NEW 

warring waters with sound and fury of significant battle. ts led th IN THE WORK OF THE ppg = — eo 

Just one complaint: no glossary. What's a landlubber to do with Associato Editor . . . 7 7 fae aa i 
jury rig, felucca rig, to cant over, poleacre-rigged Corvette q these; | Assistant Editor . . . . ARNOLD HOROWITZ 
to x "be ti ChE ce yx Periph f Ailviasee Editors 

ACK ELSA G. BECKER... ... Guidance 

JESSE GRUMETTE . . . Extracurricular Activiti 

Te a THERAPY. By Grace Arthur. Commonwealth Fund, THEODORE HUEBENER vities 

N. Y., 1946. 





+» + + Foreign Languages 
FRANKLIN J. KELLER , . Vocational Education 


Unless one has observed the betterment of a child’s þ ALFRED KUNITZ . , . . . . Health Education 


personality because of the elimination Of the frustratio MAXWELL F. LITTWIN . | junior High Schon 
ability, one may be reluctant to visualize the technique of “tutoring” a WERA G. MITCHELL . . | , Secretarial Studies 
a medium of therapy capable of achieving more profound changes than | ANTONIA HIGGINSON 
the mere removal of reading difficulties. The author Correctly views the 


ehavior and basic 
n Of reading dis 


- 


TERT Mathematics 

OSCAR DOMBROW ...... Social Studies 

technique as a corrective, and in her study envisages all the ramification MARGARET A, NOLAN. ....., English 

. of the therapeutic approach to the amelioration of specific reading dis FRANK M. WHEAT ......., » Scenes 

abilities. Her experiences with children give her the opportunity to trea SEYMOUR J, BERNHARD . . . Visual Education 

the various phases of the therapy. Especially does she propos the role IRVING RASKIN ........ penan 
of the psychologist in determining the exact nature of the disability, in 
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determining the methodology to be most effective, and in determining the 


type of supervision that would best suit this type of corrective therapy 


The author emphasizes most dramatically the need for organizing leam 


ize thest 

ing about the specific needs of the student. The failure to my i 

basic needs leads directly to frustration and the resultant ar edie 
Throughout the book the thesis is evident that no matte 


J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE Tests and Measurements 
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ANDREW G. CLAUSON, Jr. 


eae ching will be pre REVEREND JOHN M. COLEMAN 
the educational system, the need for individual teaching iy in the dit JAMES MARSHALL 
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There will always be problems that can be app ovision of these © GEORGE A. TIMONE 
tutorial technique. But the responsibility for the Pi d the therapy © CORNELIUS J. WALSH 
tective measures lies within the educational es expense of institut a 
be coordinated with the total school program. a saith the cost of ae JANSEN 
such a program is insignificant when compare ing fro intendent 

e : 1 delinquency res Deputy and Associate Superia 
batting the maladjustment and eventual deling in Charge of High Schools 
failure to learn. i kar ls 
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bet 
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same 
Acerned s bscriptions should Be sent to Mis, Ethel Murtha at eae 
cor me Hi hed educational matters may be sent for review to Mr. oom reviewed, 
t ee oe Niesh, St, Albans, ‘New Yone, ‘School textbooks Wil aot be IETS 
} doti Ued “i nior and INTS are open to cif i Me supervi publication ase 
ey red en pabutora unjesa NED schools, | Manuseripaa nog accented fot rypewrsten, 
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In Defense of Developmental Lessons 
ERT PERLMAN 
squyvesant High School 


je Pedagogic Myth,” an article by Isidore Stave a 
ks! s Points, has stirred up a great deal of discussion 


tae oncouraged re-examination of some basic assumptions. 
| A vatjeal reconsideration is all to the good. The articles that 
| lt w present an answer to Mr. Starr's arguments. The first was 


witen by a regular classroom teacher; the second, by a super- 
yhSOf. The Editors ) 

In recent months it has become the fashion in these pages to 
decry the use of the developmental lesson. Throughout all of the 
aticles there seems to run a theme which implies that all of the 
lls of the world with respect to teaching would be cleared up if 


oly (1) the supervisors, (2) the Board of Examiners, and (3) 


} 


Ta 
N 
pucat 
The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed in ‘Tus Ë 


which is on file in libraries. 


a> 








tie Board of Education would throw aut this nefarious method 
that causes emotional disturbances, inferiority complexes, nervous 
— and whatever other ailments are cooked up for the 
tn, 6 aig mast recent one of these attacks, “The Basic 
esson d w one gets the impression that the develapmental 
ants as a pro »€ achieved, that the supervisory staff of first assis- 
“aching ind th 's not cognizant of newer and varied methods of 
formity id at the Board of Examiners has strait-jacketed into 
Ool Divisio conformity the entire teaching staff of the High 
ating; Upon ds n lrst reading, Mr. Starr’s article seems devas- 
S SUrVe e examination it turns out to be a roman candle. 
$ ‘Rough yi of Just one professional publication, HIGH aa 
iati 09 the ae tove these impressions, Witness the series O 
rot W; ose berience curriculum by the First Assistants a 
Vac School. i 5 E age af pupil projects that the oe 
‘t learning, n A yields. They represent a vast amou : 
8 fto &S, to borrow Kilpatrick’s term, learnings tha 


he | i 
1 se With “velopmental lesson, Witness the creation 
ty d 


teh: tS moren, werent techniques of teaching! 
a Ta en examine i carefully the developmental 


‘hag sg f repeti- 
at esgor. ê truism, it is nonetheless worthy O duca. 
"ai y Ndging pr which achieves the en cannot 

“the dey aOd in the light of objectives, side. 
“'Opmental technique falls by the way 5 
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FIG POINTs 
MOTIVATION. As teachers we all recoon: June 
should arouse the interests of the s 
throughout the lesson, and should 
summary. Surely every teaching technique 
the very latest child-centered curriculum ör 
curriculum, recognizes the need for beginning With an -Matter 
awakened, alert mind. There is no one motivating te in | 
applies to all lessons just as there is no one type oF stique that 
applies to all teaching situations. It is the duty of the ain that 
utilize his knowledge and background of s ss: 
knowledge of the abilities, aptitudes, inte 
of his pupils for motivation that will aro 
tain an interested, awakened, alert mind. 


Whethe the final 


rests, and back 


PIVOTAL QUESTIONS. Most definitely the pivotal questions 
mean just what they say: they are the points around which the 
lesson gravitates. Again, even in the most progressive techniques, 
these questions arise when the interested mind begins its own 
questioning. Whether a lesson on housing is taught by the prope 
questions asked by the teacher or whether the proper qu 
emerge from student interests, the pivotal questions are there. : 
remains for the teacher at all times to direct those eee 
ward the achievement of the greater objectives, such as mn 
inking; open-mindedness; the ability to interpret charts, § 


Í . da trom 
pictures, slides, cartoons; the ability to discern propaga? 
truth. 


jes if 00! 
SUMMARIES. What are the medial and final the solution 
taking stock of the progress already made towat e draw! p 
the problem presented? What conclusions can stil fnd on 
comparisons can we now make? What must © jed” 


a 
These apply to all methods, not just the fallaciously 
myth.” 


SCHOOLING FOR GROWTH. In shott, T the med 
mental technique calls for is the apep pe af sts ‘1 
that certain knowledges of a fundamental 'YP tea he ° 
lationship, It recognizes that while ee vent from 
educative force, method used there is ditt 

6 


co t OE et | 
-remote, ig not” gw 
in terms of a simple-complex, near ool is i ethod 








gniz | 
tudents, should p Motivation | 
be referred to 3. SUStaing | 


ri , 
the old kk da Within 


: Ct to 
ubject matter and his 


. ground 
use, stimulate, and sys. ? 





sLoPMENTAL — a 
BV at teaching his child, by the minister teaching his flock, 
py the Pa tet teaching his gang. There are fundamental knowl. 
py the k basic skills that the child must acquire in school. Un- 
edges an are growth and development in school that are measur- 
s ea el of the school will be confined to one of keeping 
abit, 


the child off the streets. , 


EXPERIMENTATION. The extent and degree of experimen- 
ution in the teaching process vary from school to school. In my 
twenty years of teaching the social studies, I have yet to run across 
the chairman who does not welcome experimentation. Time after 
time, observation reports I have both received and seen display 
comments that evidence a lack of desire on the part of teachers to 


_ tynew methods. I would not so readily criticize the supervisors 


on this point as I would the teachers themselves. 


EXAMINERS’ PURPOSES. When one comes to the Board of 
framiners, one confronts a different problem. Candidates for 
rut license must show general competence through a teaching 
ist For conducting this test both time and money are limited. 
ia sen the administrative set-up of our schools is such that a 
Lam sure qe Petiod lesson, from bell to bell. 
say that 7 € that the Board of Examiners will bear me out when | 
hnne e class test is aimed at showing competence, not artistry; 
lead opt vot diagnosis. If the teacher is to educate (Latin— 
Procedures € must show competence in that respect. a oe 
at one | Involve one lesson, he must evidence his a ity 
al: Change the testing procedure if you will, bu 

© developmental lesson for its ills. 
ee OLD. Iam heartily in agreement that a variety 
* am further in agreement that a a 
S r ‘dividual differences among teachers are ae 
dren, a Bnizing and utilizing those differences ae 

€r ther Please, in our haste to try new methods, 
“fe is much that is good in the old. 


Prejudi PREJUDICE rt. 
Ce j à ial s of supp? 
S @ vagrant Opinion without ae Moines Register. 
— 7 
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Fable and Fact on the 
Developmental Lesson 
SIDNEY N. BARNETT 
High School of Music and Art 
In an article appearing in the March 
titled “The Basic Pedagogic Myth, 
poses the developmental lesson in Social-studies te 
article begins with a challenging motivation in th 
dramatization of a conference between a beginnin 
an experienced supervisor (though, unteacherli 
omits any participation in the conference by the 
motivation leads to a statement of aim; namely, a concern for the 
improvement of instruction. Cornections are made by the writer 
with the experience background of the “class” in the form of 
an evaluation of school-of-education courses. Illustrations are 
copiously produced, ranging from oral, informal teachers’ conver 
Sations to written, formal quasilegal texts. Even a bit of realia 
is presented, with citations from a locally used pedagogion 
Throughout the foregoing, the writer gives every evidence 


s 3 1951, Hicy 
Isidore Starr yi 


aching, Te 
B teacher and 
ke, the write 


gor ously ex: | 


teacher), The ` 





- 


ii ic, with | 
effective presentation and skillful development of his topic, wi 


! ‘ect, in nò 
a resultant logical and sequential unfolding of the a iias 
degree limited by irrelevant tangential oe indirect state 
are introduced either by the direct question of E axcellent bot 
ment; in either case the questions or statements ation by readet 
in form and appropriateness, Maximum P “wg sustained * 
is evoked throughout, interest and is ir + 
thoughtful atmosphere. Medial —«—§0* tk ble. Even apf 
and the final clinching summary is unmista r: jems by rékete 
tions are made to everyday schoolmen S pr ith a OM 
to the practices of the Board of re writer engage 
utilization of the developmental methoa, ied i 
his attack on the developmental method. frst create it. ti fot 
In order to expose a myth, one — lesson, 4 ‘opi i 
to expose the myth of the development’ nf the “ee f pori 
it necessary to create the myth that the Ue 


y schools © g dec, 
lesson is “the order of the day” in out ok almos! o bls 
that the “required usage of this techniqu 


et 


here in mou ‘of 
has chained teachers to a Plato-like cave? posed by PS pet? 
ness they suffer a pedagogical ro a ai 
of fashions in teaching,” Thus, in exp 

B 


tion of thé per 


i 


ponsi 


-Operates in the mental 


yo MENTAL LESSON. 
D 


the writer indicts the supervisors as primarily re- 
„le, and the Board of Examiners as secondari] 
le, 


y culpable, 
basic questions inherent in the article demand answers. 
r T spere anything wrong with the developmental method? 
rih, 


1 is the developmental method a prescribed teaching pro- 
Second, o much so that teachers are part of an educational ch 
ais 7 hird, are supervisors and the Board of Examiners 
bile for the situation now alleged to exist? 


ain 
fe- 


| ISTHE METHOD WRONG? In considering the merits and 


demerits of the developmental method, serious objection should 
be directed to Mr. Starr’s characterization of the developmental 
lesson as “that strange abstraction” which “stands in the way of 
good natural teaching.” An examination of the pattern of the 
developmental lesson, stripped of a number of the unnecessary 
characteristics which the writer generously attributes to it, reveals 
the very natural teaching so ardently desired. It is teaching that 
area in much the same manner as the 
ae S operates in the physical area. A founda- 
rt upon this foundation is erected a first floor; in seriatim 
edi. © Second and other floors are superimposed on the pre- 
tot ‘ each floor, and before further work is undertaken, 
reached. S ed to determine permanence to the point 
in order € roof has been built, an overall — 
Heats. evelopmental lesson the teacher seeks to buil 
“Such as mot me fashion. The steps to which Mr. Starr _= 
tial foots in arene. Pivotal questions, summary—are the seq = 
ould $ Sturt, viding of a mental structure; the final outco 
tis pr ady, strong, and permanent. i 
"80tOys| den’ ite true that, as De Garmo says but Mr. thi 
liore con eS to question well is to teach well. T mn 
a bee n demonstrating the ieee mie heen tls 
sil ted, Corts n than to watch the well-meaning, = -f this 
“Stion; Students as moderators. It 1s cml net of the 
| = adult 4 ae at demarks their efforts from f the physi- 
NUcture : er, ut, to return to our analogy F ding, each 
ly? laced {Uestions are like the bricks in our building, 


builder of physical object 


ts are appli 
Once 


rhat is to 
Tuy, Out tetains ation to what has preceded and w 
b 


. f the 
` A ilit "Ag its own identity as an integral pe 4 skill 
© question is as essential to pedagog 
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. : NTS [June 
as it is to the success of the lawyer. It is, thee 


ef . 
propriate to recommend to teachers, as a sug Gestion entirely p 
suggestions, the reading of Wellman’s The Ar amon 


» 195) 


s : of Cro 5 8 Other į beP 
. this means the use of cou SExay: OE aa : ; 4 
tion. If rtroom met aming, | gti, the highlights at the hearings. A special committee 


lesson, a procedure that seems upsetting to oe d 
attention should be directed to the fascination sih er 
students follow the enactment of a court scene in the Which 
the radio, or at their TV screens. Moreover, like the 4 aing on 
courtroom, it will be entirely possible in the classroom ti 1n the 
play to the teacher's lecturing abilities, in addition to ay 5 
at questioning, and Mr. Starr ought not be concerned that 
occasional “lecturette” will meet an objection from the Court Bt 
the teacher’s lecturette should not be resorted to when the very 
same contribution can come from the pupils themselves and where 
the lecturette would de 

learning. 


All reasonable schoolmen would be entirely willing to go along 
with Mr. Starr’s thoughtful opinion that “the most important 
step forward that teachers can make is to fight the glorification 
of any one method.” But this would be as true if pomier 
mental lessons were sought to be glorified. Quite apria 
ultimate desideratum is “a variety of methods,” and in this va 


i lon 
the developmental method must have its rightful place T 
with the others. 


> As fot 
IS THERE A DEVELOPMENTAL CHAIN ar develop 
the claim that there is a universal prescription to i tual aye : 
mental method, Mr. Starr has directed his intel Te p bor 
against a mountain of straw. If he were to ots hig a 
survey of the situation as it exists today in = sonne a ie 
with the generally high caliber of professiona ie passing ep 
studies, I venture to state he would find inp en in 10 per 
traditional recitation, as a routine necessity, a rom ont 
enacted. Here are a few notes selected at ran - il 
visor’s files, notes which could be generally rep pe ae 
the city. Jations of si 7 
Teacher A is concerned about the reve jd-ter™ tet r 
st M for 


ett 


; ait i O his 
Crime Investigating Committee. It is -_ ved, bution 
and senior social-studies classes are 19 rep? 
courageously sets aside the course of stucy 

10 







ptive them of their share in cooperative | 


jpu0PMENTAL LESSON ———__ 


ag day's Work, special students are assigned to report on 
following „lities involved in the hearings, the legal authority for 
| aw of the investigating committee, the purpose of the 
e cfe 


een created tO formulate conclusions and recommendations. 

i dasses are invited to sit in on the recitations, and com. 
=i oups meet in the cafeteria and the auditorium. The 
ser introduces the lesson with a brief reading from Lincoln 
teffens The Shame of the Cities, A student moderator takes 
charge and introduces the special reporters in turn. The reports 
ue in each instance followed by questions, discussion, inter-critic- 
im. Toward the end of the ninety-minute period, the Committee 
o Conclusions and Recommendations presents its reports, fol- 
lowed by a consideration of lines of pupil action. All cooperating 


tachers participate by injecting thoughtful questions throughout 
the recitation, 


Teacher B seeks to introduce the civics program for the term. 
The class develops 


lv əs a list of problems faced by themselves as in- 
-m by their parents, by the city, state, nation, and world. 
iin of "p class, five problems are determined upon for inves- 
High Scho ge during the term: Education in Music and Art 
Bomb, ain Minority Problems, Civil Liberties, H ousing, Atomic 
carried on > © investigatory work for each problem is to be 
Signed to y committees, the class develops a series of steps de- 


ate didel poe Work of the committees. The following steps 


A. Cho: 
Orc ` 
B, Cts cr a chairman: duties, qualifications. 
À Determinat; Secretary: duties, qualifications. 
p Mitte, On of questions to be investigated by the com- 
; Ctetm; . 
Sather} nation of sources of information and methods of 

7 Assignns information, 

en r , 
Gatherin = f pece tasks to each committee wra 
G K ittee g Ormation by committee—individual rep 
paration oF 'SCussion by the committee. teii 
8 akas 4 joint re Ort to class in any of all of the à 
. 5: tecture, dialogue, play, chart or poster, poe tý» 


tique by = tepott to class. 

Hipp Ssion ac. 188 and decision on action. and Att 

‘hool, Ha © first problem, Education at te (1) Home- 
S to breakdown into eight subtopics: ( i 
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nh Ty POINTS i 
work, (2) Tests, (3) Report Cards, (4) Dicar June, 1951) 
room Methods, (6) Social Activities, (7) Pupil po” (5) 
(8) Assemblies. Cather Actin. 

The personnel of the committees js determineg r 
the membership ranging from three to fi e by 

i 5 ve Members 

the stage is set for actual committee work. For days the qX Noy 
as committees, with the teacher circulating hi k e class Works 
prompting, clarifying, mediating. During these shew ittees 
dents interview other teachers and other pupils, Each SOME sty. 
prepares a final report for submission to the class. Th - 
are duly presented; after this the class enters upon a a 

the report. As a final step the class determines upon ley as 
seems appropriate, such action being either a Presentation a be 
class conclusions to interested Persons or an expansion of the in 
vestigation by other agencies. This same procedure is followed for 
the other four problems and thus a term’s work in civics is com- 
pleted. 

Teacher C conducts the entire study of the formation, adoption, 
and ratification of the United States Constitution by means of 4 
model constitutional convention in action. Each member of the 
class impersonates one participant at the Philadelphia Constit 
tional Convention of 1787. For this purpose each class member, 
in advance of the series of recitations, has engaged in i 
research into the personality of that delegate to the “er 
along with the issues and proposals associated with the hington 
Under a student chairman impersonating George non 
the class proceeds through several lessons to a considers amen 
Personnel of the Convention, the chief purpose; pele throug?" 
issues, and the compromises effected. The teacher r j ya 
Out as one of the delegates, one who was pivota er’s 3 pene 
and a leader in the Convention strategy. The eee necessa} P j 
ever-present, guiding the debates, assisting ee point 
venting irrelevant discussion, clinching uf" i aliy 
through appropriately skillful questioning. . chin pror able 

—_ ao ‘tional tea ped 
standing is the utilization of a non-traditiona with an S ke 
far removed from the developmental method, Y Ms. S 
minimum of the teacher domination to wh 


“aie serra POY gt 
justifiable objection, . jovis” Fie 


A a 4 
teacher D is a master in the techniques -i oot 
tation. All within a period of the first thr 


12 


MMittee | 
€ reports 





em = ~ 


dt | 


popMENTAL LESSON 
piv “hool, he conducts lessons consisting of: 
his sem 


showing of film strips, commercially prepared, on th 
s y” French Revolution from the period of the Old 

‘me to the advent of Napoleon, on events in American his- 
Re from the founding of the nation to the War of 1812, on the 
OT aien of the United States; 

2, The ey: of slides, prepared by the teacher, cove 
historical sites included in his trips around the U.S.A.; 

3, The hearing of recordings, prepared by pupils, on th 
assassination of Archduke Francis Ferdinand, K = story of 
Nathan Hale, on the events of the American Revolution, on the 
critical period in American history; 


4. The production of a puppet show, prepared by pupil 
the topic of the Opium War. peep y pupus, on 


Throughout these audio-visual presentations, the teacher plays 


1 role infinitely greater than that of machine Operator. Appropri- 


x qestoning encourages discussion and enriches the presenta- 
n, 


tin g 


These illustrations are 
makes a special point of c 
7, Us—the incorporation 
trip into a lesson—h 
` : Secondary Position 
) va today is judged 

ma and not by his 

O-Visual aids, dir 


particularly cited because Mr. Start 
harging as follows: “The newer tech- 
of the movie, the radio program, and the 
ave suffered a setback because they take 
to the developmental lesson. Since the 
according to the standards of the older 
Of » Skill or experimental ventures in the field 
the tendency į ected Study, and the committee method, 
old.” ied to shy away from the new and do obeisance to the 
the City, Who d are teachers, among very many others throughout 
“ Who do ne not feel the weight of the judgments referred to 
k these non. Sr {Dear noticeably concerned either when follow- 
t atal metho i vPmental procedures or when using the devel- 
ie the buildi ven when one or more of the much maligned 
a, the Ee “te omitted, there does not appear to be much 
tvg il, Th O'ding will collapse or that the onlooker may 
ond ting tote <3 €tefore, do not hesitate to take the initiative 
the Ed all these fields which, according to Mr. Starr, le 
“Cationa Curtain. ) 


. 
teg Eh ter to ATES IT? In seeking the lambs to be offered 


t Sta “one for the crimes he alleges are being com- 
tr is teady and willing to present first, the supet- 
13 
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IGH Points 
visors, and second, the Board of Examiners 
fessional secret that a singleness of teaching tot it is p 
highly regarded among supervisons, wheth cedure jc 
their teachers or acting as assistant e 
spective teachers. Nor will professio 
it is here stated that very many sup 
teachers, freed from a self-imposed 
method, will turn in increasing deg 
cedures, where appropriate. Since 
should be said that these first ste 
teachers like Mr. Starr. Unfortunat 
too prone to await “the word” from others, princ 
whom he is quick to attack. It would appear to me th 
for himself, to assume the initiative in movi 
direction which holds promise for the improv 
he would find as willing alli 
instruction and who are e 
development. 


ee 
Xaminers jn ? 
nal Security be Endan 7: Po 
“IVISOIs are ever ported if 
devotion to the elopm 

ree to non-develo m jer 


first Steps must come first i 


ps will have to be taken | 


S altogether 
Ipally those 


ely, our writer seem 


ement of instruction, 
es many of us who are supervisors of 


CNOA 


MARKHAM'S METHUSELAH iy" 

“How does Edwin Markham describe ‘The wen k to them. 
I asked my English 8 students, after reading the P ror from the first 

“He's a very old man,” replied an eager contribu 

row. a 
93 es. 

“What in the poem makes vou say that? -ht of centuti 
“Well, in the Tice line it ics: Bowed by the io bam Pones0® 


ose > 
ould 


vag om 

Success, which touches nothing that i 
its own reward... . The odium of een oe N; gane? 

without the added ignominy of popular k p. Cunn? 


„e SP 
ze; 
t does not Th to 
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qually concerned with its continuing | 


Wanted: The By-Product in 
Fxamination Techniques 


EPSTEIN 
sa Utrecht High School 


business is predicated on the remise that all 

aa rid process be utilized to the hilt, Fot example, in 

by-pro acking industry, even the squeal of the pig is made 
aan “4 In the educational field, the converse is usually true. 
F i the Board of Examiners honestly feel that their task is com. 
rw they ring down the curtain on an examination, and 
paul gat a list of successful candidates, Nevertheless, the 
valuable by-products of the examination have been thrown into 
the waste basket. Just how long would a business concern con- 


tinue discarding its useful by-products? Suppose we spotlight the 
issue by particularizing. | 


THE FIRES BURN LOW. For one reason or another, teachers 
annot get up a sufficient head of pedagogic steam to write an 
ideal lesson every day. Unfortunately, the seasoned teacher can 
tdly get a lift from, let alone bear, the pedantic climate of a 

k on formal pedagogy, especially when it does not help solve 
ara Classroom problem. However, most instructors worth 

kis “aching salt would gladly consult a well-planned model 
ON a particular topic, if it is made available to them. A new 

RY spice mnemonic scheme, and the like, would be the neces- 
Vis0ts ate ae € lesson. Now, for obvious reasons, few super- 
thermore i ~ in every subject taught in their departments. Fa 
Opica] lesso . SW supervisors take the trouble to write a 7 y 
Mice to fol cach subject, for the faculty and especially tor 


i de. 

Ove OW as a helpful, su gestive, and flexible gu! 

enc tis e to weeny chairmen er n devote the ga 

oP the inane out helpful daily guides for the teacher: 
$ 


. nea cher in an- 
choo Pic taught by an imaginative tea ] 
x noa aly Sparks the class because it has a new 0 
"Se for t e ON, OF a new device, Unfortunately, & ¢ jan 
IQ opp p C€ ideas iS not readily available to all the ran 

Profession, y 


af ge REQ ind 
the G.I n YOUR OWN NOW.” The story RE ie 
Was Shipped from the states and sen 1s 
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Philippines as an impossible Soldier, maion. © Wene, Isy f 
Me this infractious G.I. received tre Dew K, A g 
Cross. His former commanding officer called a 8uished § R 
Philippines and asked how such an impossible so a nera in the 
tinguish himself so well. “Oh, that’s easy. I had et could dis 
with him; so I called him in, handed him a pa € same trouble 
a Tommy Gun, and said, ‘Now you are in bisit re 

That did the trick.” Unfortunately, what is fair in w OF Yourself’ 
in the classroom. To shove a syllabus and textbook į P = Not fair 
of a teacher and quip, “I know you’! make good” is ind x hands 
"Tis true a teacher should have the initiative, the breadth Wie 
and all other hard-to-achieve qualifications: but you can't mak 
bricks without some good straw! A flexible yet model lesson la 
would be the proper cement to bind the lesson. Since the teacher | 
is caught in the whirlwind ‘of disciplinary problems, proper mo. 
tivation, medial questions, and the like, 


a good lesson plan 
would also serve as the leavening agent in his educational life 


NATION BY-PRODUCTS 


arch be called in to give an examination the Proper statistical 
pa so as to improve teaching? A score of similar analyses 
“a F : eally utilize the by-products in examination techniques 
| a d be far more useful to everyone. After all, good sta. 

aes are the life blood of an organization, Why are we allowed 
to become anemic? 





HE JUST MADE IT. Some candidates just make the supervisory 
grade by taking special courses, and by being Properly briefed by 
friends “in the know” on just what the Examiners want Now, 
why should not all this know-how information be made freely 
available to all teachers? A Board of Examiners Critique of typi- 
cally good and bad lessons alike, taken from examination records, 


the classroom teacher, who wants to 
most edu 


improve his teachine—for 
cators refuse to grow pedagogically stale. 


ELIMINATING THE SQUEAL. In one school every faculty 
ĉr received a notice re 


anination, or h questing any candidate taking an ex- 


USING THE BY-PRODUCT. At this point the Board of Ex 
aminers could come to the rescue. Why not assign, for examine 
tion credit, two or three model lessons to be written up Py ii the pi OF harboring the thought of taking one, to meet with 
dates for the first assistants’ and principals’ examinations: be ° principal and chairmen for all-out help. Unfortunately, most 
a harvest of worth-while lesson plans covering all pe ap 1 a aa are allergic to this idea. The present system of glacial 
be realized by this procedure. By the same token, po ew by} by the a rectly helps manufacture the bitterness expressed 

e Board of Examiners publish the lesson plans su nations? | the Mr , Candidates. A dose of know-how as revealed by 
candidates for the first assistants’ or principals exami’. iners 


Th del 1 hould b panied by a few jaa sandards, before an examination, and a critical 
ese model lessons shou e accom 


: Converse! lished b is analysis of the results of the new examination, pub- 
pointers highlighting the exceptional items in them. ~, ' 


: Fue | Mak fro Board of Examiners, would preclude any bilious 
tening., ftom , p 
a bad lesson with annotations would also be enla date pile ier fee] ie flunked testees. Moreover, the teacher would ae 
thermore, a statistical survey of the number n D test, i p Wiss chee, WUSt another empty hole in the educational piece 
for any Special feature in a teaching or demonst! m. 


Mething , pomehow you have a feeling that you do amount 
; syste th ing ’ g 
be of invaluable help to the rank and file jen in Set | * Powers thar be. you are let in on the standards i up by 
example, just what were the most ee te e last _ > x RODY . 
techniques that floored the most candidate ich prom gil 


a iC Manin at F BY-PR of by-products in 
physics test? The same intellectual curiosi} tories ar he ‘achin Lon techn; ODUCTS. The use y-p 


; ; effective 
i ons P ate | teya DB an ‘ques will serve as a blueprint for more effect 
reacher to peruse a journal of medical t what ee wy | eld by gtPetVision, The good and bad teaching pe 
intrigue the same teacher to know T amination ‘eco? N 7 ghiting i oard of Examiners will kep tersa for a 
supervision part of the last principals he recen Defer" : license. SO Stimulate more efficient teachers to try the 
est stumbling block; or what words in Bureau f ` fevealing its standards and in subjecting 
trapped the most testees, Why can't the 17 


16 
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a ere 
results of an examination to a Proper statistic i “Me, 195) 
Board will not necessarily have to cramp its st = analysis, y 

Š . kn l y e, Sinc ’ e 
didates will now know the rules of the pam e all ¢ 

~ Same, only the an, 
will finally stand out. Contrast this proposed meth etter one, 
minimax strategy as practiced today — the hishe a wit 
the lowest maximum allotted to Candidates, n i Um, 
these benefits far outweigh the mere promulgation fs would 
by-products are here; so is the catalyst. For what are oe eau 

al ing? 


INTS 


C NIC), 


PORT SIDE 


The left side of a ship isn’t called the port side because it is the 
side nearest port. It is so-called because the red lantern displayed on 
that side was once the color of port wine. ‘The wine, incidentally, 


takes its name from the city of Oporto, Portugal, the place where 
it was first made. Better English, 


WISDOM 
Wisdom is not one word and then another, 
Till words are like dry leaves under a me 
Wisdom is like a dawn that comes up slow-y 


Out of an unknown | E dih Arlingtoo Robinse 


CNOCAN 


ood 
A MODEST PROPOSAX song ead t fer 
One ought, every day at least, to hear a r sp? 
poem, see a fine picture, and, if it were p° 
reasonable words, 


ible, t° 


Go 














sequence and Consequence 


PFEIFFER 
at Clinton High School 


Who would suggest that the average high-school pupil be re- 

‘ed to complete a three-year sequence in algebra (elementary, 
quire ediate, advanced), or chemistry, or geometry? Such special- 
gen would not be in keeping with the growing tendency to 
= the exploratory function of the high school. Were a credit 
sequence toward a diploma limited to a single branch of mathe- 
matics or science, very few of our pupils would complete such 
sequences. However—and this is the theme of my paper—these 
pupils are expected to complete a three-year sequence in a single 
foreign language with its difficult cumulative and inter-dependent 
skills. Pupils should be permitted to include more than one 
foreign language in the language sequence. 


EXTENSIVE vs. INTENSIVE STUDY. In the days when teach- 
“s could afford to travel, some of us would spend the whole 
iia in France while others preferred to sojourn briefly in 
rm or four European countries. Taste and interest dictated the 
He There iS value in extensive, as well as intensive, travel 
fotion | is value in extensive, as well as intensive, study of 
ot forej ‘oe A pupil can benefit from studying a number 
è a Oi a in his three-year sequence. 

attainable = of language study has valid objectives z are 
Preciatior 7A most all pupils; namely, (1) knowledge ana ap 


Uture (2) € foreign culture and its effect upon our we 
sn atio 1 provement of English, (3) command of simple 


ple . PAtases dealing with daily life, (4) ability to rea 
tening fr © foreign eens and fo engage in conversation 
e Material read. 
f foreign cases, Skills, and attitudes gained from the first - 
yo s Year of age compare favorably with those to be m 
Halim, Study in any other subject area in the high-s 


AT p 
rl feel È STANDARDS? A few foreign-language a 
ted Omarg at any move to adjust the curriculum to the an 
Pencil = q ncession to soft pedagogy. They brandish i 
timly cry, “Ils ne passeront pas!” They in “ 
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Hicy POINTS 

upon mastery of a foreign language in hea une, isn 
pupils who do not read, Write, or speak thei Find yas Yeats from 
great accuracy after sixteen life-years. The intrans € tongue with 
these perfectionists has driven pupils awa from a attitude of 
into subject areas offering Sreater chances of Stiga: X languages 
SUBMERGED I.Q. In all save a few special high sch 
are many pupils who can do Satisfactory work in fore; w there 
only as long as they are not required to COpe with the ANB age 
phases of language work (oral and written composition) reat 
the technical phases (grammar, verb forms, and spelling), Thi 
type of pupil may be compared to the non-swimmer, He is ha 3 
in shallow water, but as soon 


himself beyond n 
depth, he creates a disturban 


ggle with the second 
| 8e, often not of his choice, creates a 


any progressive teachers recognize the fact that no educa 
tional purpose is served by having this type of pupil repeat the 
first year’s work, but at the same time they do not want to iar 
pupils who will not be able to sustain themselves in the secon 


year. The multiple language sequence would remove the hors 
of this dilemma. 


ird-term 
ARTICULATION. Since more than half of our thiratel” | 


h sappe ‘+ is during 
Pupils come from junior high schools and since aor teachers 
term that frustration in foreign pee rs td a igh 10 
Occasionally fall into the error of blaming the } piot 


. { : 

ailure to articulate its language instruction gg ee remove F 
high school, The multiple language sequence s 
cause of misunderstanding, ached 


+1 may have £ 
SCHOLASTIC BENEFITS, Although a pupil may st ie 
€ saturation dy of ane 
that he has nothing more to gain from the stu Lave beep Pat f 
language. In the past many sound argum —— at at 
Or studying a second foreign language. fer in voa i 
“at weight. There is a substantial trans ds eign f pet 
suage structure, and ability to produce anaes 
The second language bolsters the pupil’s 


20 





Orts to get to safety, | 





point in one foreign language, ther for? 


NCE AND CONSEQUENCE 
sEQU: 


f English. The pupil acquires a new and 
foreign ae peal This tends to give him greater 
yaluable body d a better chance of doing the work successfully, 
self-assurance AD the obstructionists at the end of the first year, 

By a al thicken classes will reap the benefits of more 
the second- an rouping and thus proceed at a more rapid pace. 
homogeneous p of ma g readiness has received wide acceptance 

The ron m The unwilling freshman frequently undergoes 
om ame > under the tutelage of time. After two 
i pim 2 of aimless wandering, he may come to the realiza- 
+ > is ai study fits into his life plan. If he has 
been forced to drop out of a foreign language in the first year, he 
finds himself in a difficult position. Under the multiple language 
sequence he would be more likely to continue his language work. 

In some schools pupils are permitted to round out a two-year 
navence with courses in language culture and modified language. 
It takes an exceptional teacher to awaken the interests of the 
apathetic and to harness the energies of the aggressive pupils 
who are often found in Significant numbers in these special classes. 

‘a truly inspirational teacher to make pupils and parents 
fel that there is no stigma attached to this type of grouping. The 
rs inte of such Courses—appreciation of foreign culture, very 

e conversation and reading—are to be found in, Or can 
tna “cotporated into, the first year of existing language 


AD TF 
of ie STRATIVE BENEFITS. From an administrative point 
tion any PeCial classe 


S require complicated and costly organiza- 
vent of cords, especially in small departments. With the ad- 
eate pp carly Promotion it will shortly become impossible to 

B la one-term Courses. i will be 
© the multipl e sequence there 
ate vil zation of Er registers. Teaching a 
at the not so tender mercy of the myster 
Shions in choice of foreign languages. 


tha longer be 
ictate fa 


QUE ign- 
Sage È AND CONSEQUENCE. The multip Sy 
Ma, Fins, 4 nce Should be accepted towards a h oie areas O 
Similar to the sequence accepted in 0 21 
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learning. Secondly, it implements’ the explorato June, 19. ? 


high school. Thirdly, it offers worth-while i nction of ih 
tives to a segment of the student bod that c tainable Obie 

~ . y at finds di Jec. 
making proper adjustment under th 


© present HaCulty ; 
it will improve scholarship and eda ihe dia Four 
tants of failure. Fifthly, it will į fou 


er MPLOVE articular. Otoni, 
junior and senior high schools. Finally, it will facile Etween 
tion and administration. ate Otganiza. 


NOAA 


WORDS 


In a sophisticated world Speech is acti 


| On, words are deeds: we 
cannot watch our winged 


words too closely. 
John Galsworthy. 


THOSE INVENTIVE PHOENICIANS r tins J 
A youngster was asked by his history teacher to name Pint 
tural contribution of 


the Phoenicians. The ent A Journal: 
CNOSTI 
test 
TOLERANCE minority; the 
The test of Courage comes when we are in the 


-E goko” 
of tolerance comes when we are in the mS y. Ralph o 


CV. 
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“Capsulating” Commercial Education 


SATIN 
ares K. Lane High School 


OT EDUCATION. “Learn typewritin 
QUICKIE en e j-cihns minutes! Shorthand in six mile 
pa weka V s!” The air is full of announcements and claims 
six weeks alte There is nothing wrong with shortcuts to 
of raag teaa have been busy devising them and experi- 
a. © it then for, lo, these many centuries. The last war, 
male stimulated research and experience with streamlined 
methods of teaching skills such as typewriting, using multiple- 
sense appeal and new techniques. The inventors of abbreviated 
writing methods make claims for their “systems” which may have 
substance in fact, although the experienced teacher may have some 
mental reservations about the more extravagant of their state- 
ments. Our quarrel is not with these claims, per se, but with the 
implications which unthinking or uninformed people, both in and 
aa the school system, may draw from a reading of these 
s. 


The conclusion which might be hastily be drawn is—why spend 
i years in teaching pupils shorthand and typewriting when they 
plant icon in a small fraction of the time? A Suspicion 1s 

I at these People’s minds that commercial education is 


[0 ; ; 
con nethcient an wasteful. Evidence of this state of mind 


Straw min figment of the writer's imagination, nor is this a 
Conviction a Ne writer wishes to overthrow, but a growing 
° from hon bits of evidence in remarks half-humorously made 
Mentioned vst inquiries about the 

Thine above, 

oS ts n ; 
ition in Ne however, a rationalized defense of commercial edu 
aial Subjects York ity, in general, or of the teaching of En 
tve POveme d particular, Present practices, while suscep 


How- 
In y; > Rot need blanket defense or apology. : 
Prong lien Of the ine of thinking which the aforementioned 
Wwleg e ae have let loose, a few facts which are comm 


Tha © Initiated are in order, 


“Coty 
W ‘ é 
N is ne CHILDREN, NOT SUB JECTS. To repeat a Sa 
& by thee here, Commercial teachers not only a din 
3 children. The two years spent in —* 
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value and truth of the claims 
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mn E e, 
shorthand and typewriting include much 
in the keyboard reaches and in the 
writer; they include much more th 
of the shorthand system. Earl W. 
Commercial Education Service of 
tional Education, reported an ana 
traits by Dr. W. W. Charters an 
different tasks were listed—hard] 
weeks or months. 

The New York City 
objectives: 

1. Mastery of the technique of the sub 
style, and ability to write from dictation 
words a minute 

2. A knowledge of the de 
the work of a stenographer 


3. The development of such ideals of conduct and such traits 


of character as will enable the pupil to become a dependable, 
trustworthy stenographer. Among these traits are punctuality and 
Promptness, neatness, efficiency, sense of responsibility, courtesy, 
honesty, cooperation, self-reliance, accuracy, industry, persever- 
ance, 
Far be it for us to claim that these objectives are realized 10 
° * . . f tme. 
anything like their entirety. But the effort takes a lot © ocess 
Education—as Practitioners of the art well know—'s 4 P fl 
of slow absorption. This process can be brought a evel 
fruition only through much experiencing, including “enning 
ment of skills, techniques, and understandings 19 " porthard 
situations. The student who learns the keyboard the accom” 
Principles and so many words a minute is + odes who 
plished typist or stenographer than the medical stu 
recite the Materia Medica. e 
Let us examine, also, some outcomes of a i 
typewriting as taught in the general high n 
1. A sound technique of performance on te 


P 

a OINTs une, 1951) 

More than : 

Operative parts ge icto 

~ teaching the “pring We 
arnhart, forme hier DS” 

the Federal Board for yee 

lysis of Secretaria] duti Oca. 

d = a Whitley. Boon: > 

o be : 
y earned in a matter of 


Syllabus in Shorthand lists the following 


t 


ject, including a fluent 
at a rate of at least 80 


tails of business practice related to 


ypes vor 


te 
2. Ability to typewrite a paragraph of approximé is tilt 
perfectly with reasonable frequency 0 minutes “iog 
3. Ability to type at least 250 words in l of t ew” 
more than one error for each 2 minutes 
Skill in setting up letters in 4 or 5 


differen S 











COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


teeter 


G” 

, sULATIN 
n addressing envelopes 
Making carbon copies Š i c . š 
' adaptation of typewriting skill to invoices, bills, statements, 
1. s other business papers 

Ta ging and typing statistical and other material in 
8. 

lar form 

9 am from rough draft 


A PROCESS OF ABSORPTION. These skills cannot be learned 
overnight. If they are to become the permanent equipment of pro- 


spective typists and stenographers, they must be learned, drilled, 


and practiced in accordance with the laws of learning known to 
all teachers. 

Quick methods of learning the keyboard are well known to 
teachers and advocated by some. For example, some teachers have 
experimented with the one-day and the one-week methods of 
learning the keyboard. The trend is toward the reduction of the 
time spent in acquiring this skill. But, sad to Say, no claim can 
thereby be made for revolutionizing the teaching of typewriting. 
or PERSONNEL. One very significant fact is overlooked 
sa. WHO give the matter only superficial consideration, and it 
` one which advocates of “quickie” hould, in all sin- 
centy, make clear. It is th quickie systems s Ould, in all s 
ally to be ach; 's that phenomenal speed in learning is not 

ct Way into th he with many of the young pupils who find 
People who cae n8i-school commercial course. Who are these 
U Will find q  Orthand or typewriting in such a short time? 
a comm ve they include the high-school graduate (aca- 
pes schoo] en who is taking a post-graduate course in a 

his credit) hc (with a Bachelor’s or a Master's degree 
basi It who f h “a Spending a few weeks at a summer school, or 

4 ESS Or a Pro a for these skills as adjuncts to his work in 
On pik With th ‘ton. Try to compare many of the school boys 
women who take the “quickie” courses 


DY bas: © men and 
Vis inevitaby ability, purposefulness, maturity. The con- 
+ NIN there is little basis for comparison. 
s ONG : 
Poy ittnan nok EMPLOYABILITY. It is sometimes said, as 
S, that a Proposed in his article in the September HIGH 
“asy shorthand system would be useful to the 
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Neat aa 
“general” or “clerical practice” stude 
it in the small office where an occasional letter ig © able to y 
assumption 1s tacitly made that such a student <>. “ictateg, 
learn to transcribe dictated material in &cceptab] Can, ndeed, y 
teacher of transcription can testify from sad ex © English, San 
an ability which can be acquired by the ae this ie! 
pupil in any length of time commensurate with thes “Minded 
would have to be expended or with the problemati ri ra 
learner. Instead of trying to train half-baked Senge i 
at best, would be marginal workers in this field, let h 
vote our efforts to training them to be excellent ty a ce 
operators, file clerks, calculating machine Pik ea 4 Ephone 
clerks. These jobs are challenging enough to the pupils TE 
tion, and the result is likely to be a beginning employee whi te 
taste success almost immediately on the job, who can make a living 
with reasonable assurance of steady employment, and one who can 
perform a worth-while service in the business community. 

Incidentally, we have yet to see a reliable report of any consider- 
able number of successful stenogtaphers who have been using 
abbreviated longhand systems on the job. 

To repeat, we have no quarrel with quick systems of learning 
abbreviated longhand or the typewriter keyboard. But a“ 
—the public who pays education costs, the educator who Ea 
cutricula, and the “lay” teacher—should recognize that ro 
not substitutes for training in the secretarial subjects. 5°~ 
keep the record straight.” 


POINT 


to th 
Staphers sti 


CNOA 


TOLERANCE son that the oF 
e è ° 1 . { $ 
A friend of mine says that tolerance is the suspic Louis wit 


fellow might be right. 


CNOCAN > 
. choo 
pining si 3 
to get P” del jg” 
Bafa 


JACKPOT 
Teacher to teacher, “Radio programs an 
every time a pupil answers a question he W 
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Comments on Guidance—A Reply 


NARD NADLER l 
e Commercial High School 


e tave begun to recognize the importance of guidance, but 
<x be doubted that organizing this activity independent of 
a a teacher is judicious. The reference is to the organiza- 
$ ‘hats contained in Norman Lowenstein’s article in the Janu- 
E 1951, issue of HIGH Points: “Do We Need a First Assistant 
in Guidance?” 

In the first chart Mr. Lowenstein indicated the liaison between 
the subject teachers and the grade advisers, and this is as it should 
be. However, the second diagram indicates no connection be- 
tween the subject teacher and guidance, at any level. The channels 
are, to say the least, circuitous—with the subject teacher going 
through the departmental chairman and up to the principal. Even 
ihe department chairman has no direct relationship to the gui- 
dance department, 

5 ar a form of compartmentalization is instituted which 
departments. » n put guidance in competition with the subject 
ltionship bet er than as a necessary adjunct. If anything, the 
tacher should Bin n the guidance department and the subject 
Xert itself? yyy strengthened. Where does the need for guidance 
to day basic bs ere can something concrete be done, on a day 
aad tests Oby; axe guidance more than a series of interviews 
"00r, through es the answer to these questions is the class- 
far © trend should ee teacher, | 
tes is is do € to include the teacher in guidance con- 
ite ecome a ne at isolated places at infrequent times, but 
to the ackgro matter of established policy. Not all teachers 

tire a A io appreciate guidance. The alternative is 

Sidane gar the teacher as þei ined, but rather for the 
ntti “Pattment 5 cing untrained, but ra sapien 
bya te hj tofesc: © to organize itself that the teac er F 
Ty erty in Mn background, even though it be marke 
tose ‘taining : ‘ance training and experience, 
hee 2 owe, O ams discussed are a healthy step in the right 
alj, Blame, “t, the Subject teacher cannot avail himself of 

n fields © seeks additional courses and training, it is 
"e closely related to his subject. Increased con- 
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HIGH p 
tacts with the guidance function may encoy OINTs une, 9. 
take additional guidance courses Within the More teach : 
personal educational objectives. tamework 0 
None of this should be construed as limit; 
first assistant in guidance. However, an addin = need fo, 
to coordinate the activities of th onal d ; 
of the guidance department. 


e Subject teacher wit ett 
€ at 


WORLD BROTHERHOOD 


A new pledge of allegiance has been adopted by the Community 
School in Teheran, Iran. It goes: “I pledge allegiance to my county 
and to the United Nations of which it is a part. One world brother- 
hood of peaceful nations, with justice and equality for all.” _ 

—Presbyterian Life. 


DEMOCRACY ad 
If two men on the same job agree all of the tim! ] Jour 
If they never agree, both are useless. — personne 


ne is vse 








Crs to ? 
i their | 





t 
r fp fs pap On to th 





nts on Guidance— 
Cooply to Mr. Nadler 


RMAN LOWENSTEIN 


NY s Madison High School 


e 

= Mr. Nadler’s comments on my article, “Do We 

In reply t Assistant in Guidance?” I should like to make it 
Need a om oughly agree with his basic position that “the re- 
dear that between the guidance department and the subject 
eran d be strengthened.” I must confess that his criticism 
eos d diagram shown in the article is fully justified. The 
ssn of connecting lines between the guidance chairman and 
the subject chairmen, as well as between the guidance staff and the 


teachers, was-merely an oversight on my part and not intended 
| toimply that such relationships should not exist or be encouraged. 


Mr. Nadler’s further suggestion that “the trend should be to in- 
cde the teacher in guidance conferences” is an excellent one. It 
night also be a good idea for members of the guidance staff to 
ie departmental meetings at which guidance problems are 
ca a There are, in fact, countless other ways in which teachers 
dl aged to participate in the guidance program of the 


Owever j ee 
Of quite a Ees Must be kept in mind that the reluctance on the part 


“ guidance “a in our large public high schools to engage 


ANCE Staff or in S Not primarily the fault either of the guid- 
Te more än y € teachers themselves. Many of these teachers 
ole to do willing to give guidance to their students but are 
"ds but aly 1 oot only because of heavy teaching and clerical 


also ; 

. “dule for cause of lack of time allotments in the daily 
ths ts In oo with students, parents, and guidance 
rh is ave 4 aol the teacher cannot even find a place 
ct tly 
acher Cat, despite wh 
tay ake ti 1 


aft e Out 
heir, Scho of 
' Lasel ri to offer 
Voti 


ate conference with a student or parent. 
S deplorable situation, more than a few 
their lunch and free periods, and even 
guidance to their pupils is a tribute to 
to Petting € young people in their ciag 

Pokea, NONY to s at this point to raise the question “Is it not 
nal People ES to cafeteria duty and routine clerical jobs 
= who ave spent many years training them- 
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IGH po 
selves to deal with the problems of childr INT 


the incentive and the Opportunity, could a 
pupils the guidance they so sorely need in th 
Perhaps, some day, the wise and relatively smal "S times» 
vision will be made to expand the clerical all budge a 
lunchroom attendants, in order to alla Staff and hir Po 


allow eaf 
time to be philosopher and friend to his e classroom ey 


0, if ‘ 


CNOT 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


S Aristippus, ye: asked what were the most necessary things for 
well-born boys to learn, said, “Those things which they will put 1 
practice when they become men.” 


—Diogenes Laertius 


COMMERCIALS advertisere™ poss 
You can tell the ideals of a nation by *s _Nosme® 








AY | 
n and ip ae | 


nd Would w: Rivenh 
Ese troublo E tef 





-inthe same class as Nanook o 


tee Mag e World 





Films of Special Interest 


, „J motion pictures are reviewed for teachers by the film 
guepions the School and Theater Committee, N. Y. C. Asso- 
‘man O 


chairman Teachers of En glish. For further particulars consult the 


tyi 0 ; 
i representative in each school.) 


wt (Thor Heyerdahl's movie of a 
RON-T voyage: at the Sutton) 


“Film is the great pencil of the modern world,” said Robert 
Flaherty, And then, to the audiences which came on three suc- 


cessive evenings, at the invitation of the Screen Directors Guild, 


to do honor to him and to his beautiful documentaries, he told 
again the story of how his films began. They had sprung from his 
frst love, exploration, He was on a mining expedition in the far 
North, and had taken a motion picture camera along, The result 
Was 70,000 feet of “visual notes of the exploration,” 
Nobody, least of all Thor Heyerdahl, is going to put Kon-Tiki 
r Moana. Heyerdahl modestly dis- 
ams any more skill with a 16mm camera than could be acquired 
beacon gag student at the University of Oslo who liked to take 
meihin a birds on mountain trips, and who later learned 
Pacific E light and humidity hazards during a sojourn on the 
ourteen-y E S There are shots in Kon-Tiki that will make your 
and a told son smile tolerantly, Mr, Flaherty, of course, is 
tople in News who speaks in the language of the eye about 
ved by Cla y places, ( His Man of Aran is currently being re 
th g sic Pictures, on a double bill with Michael Powell's 
oe + For the first-run engagement at the 55th 
sont KoneTips School discounts will be available.) 
23 Con a ne the crude film Heyerdahl took of his 101-day 
aads, is g E ‘imitive balsa raft from Peru tọ the South Sea Is- 
sting taft i pletely enthralling picture. On that rolling and 
of latable ne logs followed the waves like cork, and in ft 
We Pit from q €r dinghy which had to be lashed to the 
“Yerdah] Shot ae an alarming distance away into the + 
00 feet of “visual notes” that are as interesting 
an extraordinary expedition. . _ 
' althoy i Heyerdahl, “I aimed for artistic effect br z 
8n when fighting sharks or facing a huge m 
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nt Bie 
so close as to fill the sight of a camera, there w June Is 
but to press the camera trigger the quickest a 


En no cha; 
Way J ea choig 
If you have read the book about the me Pring e 
you will recognize the author’s tone. The same h the Kon-Tiyi 
panache are in his spoken comme umo 


ntary for th * and Bentle 
wegian accent is only one of the charms of film, and th : 


at Voice. 
Undoubtedly many people will admire Kon-Tiki } 
so exciting. Here is a newsreel of hi a 


gh adventure: the 
monsters and uncharted seas and treacherous reefs 


Spot scoops. But we can only report that we found 
beginning to end. It is all very well for Mr. Heyerdahl and h 
five companions, all indubitably descended from x 


“ s Vikin S, tO pre. 
tend that this is a serious scientific expedition. Yoy ta nti 
before us the ethnological charts, the maps, the government n. 


tions being tested for climatic reactions in the hold (there is some- 
thing like a hold on the raft: 8o see it); we are not fooled fora 
moment. What rustic paradise or pastoral Eden exists today to 
compare with a balsa raft 4,000 miles from nowhere? As they 

y with the greatest of ease over the foaming waves, we know 
them, and envy them, for what they are. Scientists, indeed! The 
playboys of the western seas. ... They lie on a cabin floor ne p 
always heaving softly—‘as if one were lying on the — 
large breathing animal,” the book says; but the film lets va 
that peaceful heave completely. The ropes take all Pr F ewiod 
and the men have only to let themselves be carried wit think, a 
and (between exhilarating bouts with monsters), ni curious 
feel, and listen. Herman busies himself with E abin and 
measuring devices, Bengt lies on his stomach “his favorite 9 
teads 73 books he has brought along. They are On and gathers P 
ject. He comes out on the deck in the morning su? me stove : 
the flying fish to fry for breakfast in the small saa 0 s 
bottom of a box. Erik carves in wood and _ really) ay 
it Knut or is it Torstein (what wonderful beat à janguase x 
playing and singing that song in the alain a ing thet 
lady parrot listens? Soon they will take turns 


POINT 


ause it is 
Strange seq 
are all on-the. 
it an idyl from 


ne ine l! 

on man a. 

into the ocean, in a Peruvian fruit basket, to = J ye evel -i apd 

S very cosy. They are having the best time J dab! shake? pette’ 
At last it ends, and they are on land; Heyer is js als 

again and again, with a Polynesian frene. 
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4 
a 


t 


| mi th than the 
Aue can see the sun and feel more warm 


pan the book; tn in Kon-Tiki is clean and strong and simple. 
‘es, Ever 


for Kon-Tiki and the rest of the 
mA hat school dp TA there’s really nothing to pre- 
rogram at the u l this at once. In addition to the feature 
M you from enja? te two Academy Award winners: Disney's 
documentary, ee Turut Valley, and United Productions of 
Technicolor ‘mated color cartoon, Gerald McBoing-Boing. The 
meer i | his best bounce, and a big production, The beaver, 
“a toils through a running gag as wearily as Pete Smith, and 
i the others. The “live-action” animals are cut from the car- 
om On the other hand, UPA’s color animation, Gerald 
McBoing-Boing, made by John Hubley and others who once 
worked with Disney, is refreshingly free from formula. _ The 
notion is amusing, and makes the children laugh, though it is not 


in the wham-bang tradition. Music and color values are un- 


hackneyed, and the “fat” drawing is worthy of Dr. Seuss’ in- 


- Spiration, 
THE EMPEROR'S NIGHTINGALE (At the Trans-Lux 
Th 60th Street) 
ol, = beautiful motion picture in town is a puppet film, in 


and to live aa tale by Hans Christian Andersen. To watch 

does not see 4 (0 it is to fall under a spell of enchantment. There 

MS made by © any way of explaining it except to say that it 

oe an artist, with infinite subtlety. It is perfect in each 
ne Music and style are exquisite. 

berop SN 


o &Ptingale (presented by William L. Snyder 
vhi € pets ‘nton-Weiner: Rembrandt Films) is a film to 
eee of a long tradition of Czech folk art, in 
tameg elated + ae Ways been important. Jiri Trnka, who cre- 
Opel © child; the Seventeenth-century puppet masters who 
“Y, en from village to village, as well as to Matej 

A Conce, Wretche q e Puppet theatre in the nineteenth century, 
ite tati cam Ezin prisoners who whiled away the time 
Scul yY carving and painting puppets. He is a 
plojo a film-maker in a sei field, Animated 
* Yeats i Puppets have been winning prizes for Czech 
the Cannes and Venice festivals; and visitors 
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E —HIGH PO 
have come to recognize with delightfy) ey ts line wy | 
which identify the Trnka production atin Ucipati )} 
“Brothers in tricks.” p: 


The English version at the Trans-Lux 60 
produced by William Snyder, with a narration bee thr vi 
spoken (in flawless fairy tale style) by Boris Karl pilis MGi 
film, in Nu-Agfa color, with Trai Om. Iti 


; A ; ajan’s music; 
action” introduction and epilogue, and the Anda 
out by the puppets in “‘stop-action” Photography, which TY acted 
the animation process more than it resembles an hh 
Emperor s Nightingale runs for 78 minutes, and shunt an i The 
pact imagination and imperial wizardry. t 6: 


Do you remember the Andersen Original ? 
peror of China who lived in a porcelain palace 
were artificial, like the glass flowers of his 
but had no fragrance. He lived by rigid 
his Lord-in-Waiting, 


Thete was an em- 
; all his possessions | 
garden which tinkled 

routine, supervised by 


“who was so exalted that when anyone of 
lower rank dared speak to him, or ask him 
a question, he only answered ‘P, which 
means nothing at all.” 


One day the Emperor of Japan sent him a book which pia 
wonders of China’s kingdom. (In the film, the book ‘alos 
a sailor, a most agreeable visitor who descends a mi as 
after enjoying the emperor's hospitality returns "al scot ing 

seems, of Babar and Zephir.) It was the nighting@ ee had er? 


the book, which was China’s rarest beauty. But no 
heard of it! 


re Jit 
° , i dersen 5 i 
“If the nightingale is not forthcoming,” sai h the stom 


emperor, “I will have the whole court pun ag i 
directly after supper.” ‘ohtingale sg 

It was the kitchen maid who found the = ji 8 e uf 
the reeds near the river and brought her to once into 4° a, 
emperor. He was enchanted, and put her at’ galt 


locked her inside the palace. Soon another ni8 phe Naat, | 


. : : | ancy: of Pais 
jewels, with a clever mechanism, caught his f The Peat a” 
e 


flew out of the cage and back to the a s 
with grief for her song, and Andersen te 
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| nar i ees the 
oot , handling his sword, while among 
neart, WEALD ra curtain appeared the faces of his T 
ids of the BPT ind, some horrible. (All this is “gentled” an 
some gentle a the film.) 
sm 


gated oveF ? “and the nightingale san 
iohtingale returned, of course; “and the nighting 8 

The nig teat edis came into the emperor's eyes and rolled down 
ree " Death forgot his errand and went to water his own 
his CNEEXS, 


garden, and the little emperor lived joyously. 


ic delicate legend Trnka has made beauty, by transform- 

cre = living characters, and telling each detail 
a sensitively, satirically, charmingly, The puppets have 
many heads and expressions and are photographed from many 
angles with superb skill; but it is the artist's feeling which lights 
every scene, The little emperor is so sympathetically presented 
that when the tears roll down his carved cheeks, a ripple of grief 
passes through the audience. (We saw it at the previews, when 
teachers and high school students as well as young children came 
o see the film. The word which appeared most often on their 
reaction cards was Enchanting.) Trnka and his staff combed a 
en museums and a score of shops; The Emperors Nightin- 

i rt many entrancing things to look at that it is a fairy 
kling a Si even before you hear what Andersen-Karloff are 
the sell ' When the nightingale sings, the music does not break 


pILMS 


Peth ' 

thing b i that needs to be said is that here is a film in which 
of concent a i the spell. It is all damask and detail, exquisiteness 
Into the hand delicacy of feeling. If you can put yourself quietly 
cently enchanted. the Brothers in tricks,” you will be most inno- 


lon 
ate tH ew tis Emperor's Nightingale at the Trans-Lux 60th 
1 entary eng shorts, The Story of the Bees, a two-reel docu- 


by Norman M 08 Doodle, a pen-and-ink-on-negative cartoon 


e are ‘ 
Or $ 
teachop, É iiao rates for children when accompanied by parents 
Ry nee erformances. Ask your STC representative.) 
Ty 
Soudgrany 


Abraham Lincoln High School 
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Education in the News 


The Single Curriculum 


Among numerous anaceas to sa 
single salary for all tien and that of a sition © idea of 
and senior-high-school pedagogues are two fle Cense for: 3 
works of magnitude to gladden the heart of a Tikki: 
however, has been heard from the advocates of th Mille, 
lum. © single cuni, 

The single-curriculum . 
articulation between ele y rag: d for 


In practice it would 


procity that would tend 


to destroy subject sectarianism. In addition, they would proft 


from a broader understanding of the nature of the elementary- 
school pupil as he exhibits strengths, weaknesses, idiosyncracies, 
and as he evidences deviate patterns of behavior. | 
On a human-relations level it would promote understanding 
and generate lasting harmony between teachers of both levels. : 
present, some teachers insist, ignorance of goals and meast : 
achieving them is the barrier which sets the two divisions asui 
especially in matters of single salary and single license. is yet & 
Critics of the single-curriculum program say that a authosity 
other device to destroy legitimate lines of procedure rae y high 
and the net result would be a rotational program W Us 


l ' schools. 
= re teachers will be sent to teach in grammat have mot 
u 


men in their upper grades. The single salary was ae 
complish this in some measure. 


-toration and th 
t is Surely a subject for serious earr e ation 
many things to be said for and against it. At cher 018 oll! 
Ject might well be considered seriously by f it now; ne om 
ertainly it is clear that we are not wry! r at ouf oa orth 
we want to wake up one morning and fin ‘port 


: been ta 
stand in the Bird of Paradise High School ban, ump 


and we were to setve in a fifth-grade class 10 +: °° 
36 


ere 
e sub 


spucal! 





tedly the elementary schools would be happy ae to ae 





many unanswered questions involved in setting 
aio other than in the area of teacher prepara- 





till 
pere ase $ 
pa sngle cut 


idea of a single curriculum appeals to Mr. 

_ ge of the F aculty at West Liberty (West 

Kenneth C. SP S Callen: Several of his remarks as printed in the 

Virginia) State f the West Virginia School Journal (and 
oe oat, De 50) follow: 

tion Digest, December, 1950) follow: 

ao most persuasive of these arguments (for a single 
curriculum) is that most teachers, like the average doctor, 
need to be general practitioners. The great majority of doc- 
tors are trained to minister to all sorts of human ailments and 
bodily needs. Even in the case of Specialists, general training 
is the main basis of the doctor's education. The writer is im- 
pressed with the reasoning that the educator’s situation and 
professional needs are closely analogous to those of the phy- 
Sician, 

"A second argument that has in fluenced the writer's mind 
Strongly is the need for secondary teachers to know what edu- 
‘ational experiences have taken place at the elementary level, 
a orresbondingly, for elementary teachers to know what 
ma will take place in high school. It does not seem 

Pech, : p seni & of logic or facts to conclude that 
teverer levels will be able to do their work better if 
ii , Provided with such reciprocal knowledge. 
the peo nl Ti is to be found in the lack of homogeneity of 
cation is o PER taught in the schools. In general, classifi- 
roubin gs s age basis, yet almost everyone knows that such 
frst twelve eT the roughest sort. Girls, at least through the 
of the } n < ars of schooling, average about two years ahead 
bupils, ella bhysical and intellectual development. Many 
More Years a Js emotionally, and otherwise, are one or 
"When 97°44 or behind others of the same ages. 
Pe. wes teachers are provided with broad skills as edu- 
eee at q a of teaching should improve in marked 
Md teach Some Ki $. Lhe good teacher is constantly awe on 
Fie ther tin, E normally taught Somewhere else an n 
de 1, reason f "` SOctal-studies teachers may discover that the 
fciency x for lac of progress of their students may be 


reading skills or vocabulary lack. Teachers of 
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5 
; IN THE NEW 
the physical sciences need desperately to call the n, Hine, 1951) ppucATION < to accomplish his purpose he must be free. For 
their students P the social implications Of scienti fic Cntion of the artist of society are difficult enough but with his free- 
All areas i nowledge and each level o o i a. i the — no compromise. He must be free; else he is no 
deavor are but parts of wholes. tonal oy Jom there eies himself or is deceived by authoritarian fiat, 
Freedom Road artist. = If he succumbs to terror, he may be saving his life 
. à ; he is n0 b í tist. 
; bal? ut he is no af 

Pine en = n from his brother only in the of reboot strange to include below a portion of an article from 
nn ne for as He is bye z gift re opjectitying sensitively + = m e of Art of March, 1951, my justification is that it is 
oo ure a Kind of seism , r w something of the art - 
and communicating intuitively the press 7 Btaph reflecting important for teachers of art to kno g rt atmos 


speia: ures, life force: 
fears, and disillusionments of an era, rees, hopes 


The pure creative artist, one who has not assi i 
| , igned his pow 
the ancillary needs of society (advertising art ef al., with which 
have no quarrel), reflects the world a 


else, 
bout him only when he í "In November, 1947, the Soviet Haus der Kultur in Berlin 
a free and untrammeled spirit. The least pressure tin sy | 


thetic to hi l pre issued invitations to a public lecture by Lieutenant-Colonel 
unsympathetic to is needs, aims, and basic impulses acts upon Dymschitz and two of his subordinates on ‘Soviet Art and 
him as dust and grime upon a sensitive watch spring. Pressure 


: ( ‘lis Relation to Bourgeois Art? .. . Lieutenant-Colonel Dym- 
which succeeds in turning the artist from his true course debases schitz . , 
him and his product. He serv 


i ia... began to explain his thesis in excellent German. 
es then not society but an aim that “What he said was quite simple. It was a mistake to think 
has sectarian roots. 


here behind the Iron Curtain. In an article by Hellmut Lehmann- 
Hap called “German Art Behind the Iron Curtain” the author 
tells us how the artist’s true purpose has been subverted . . . or 





. Ba o| mn lron Curtain, Soviet culture was not only heir to every- 
The creative artist is not a decorator although his work ap ih - Was valuable in the cultural history of Russia, it 
“hie secondary sense, serve this and other purposes of ae pe i, ers aen to every worth-while artistic effort anywhere 
IS a Seer divinely tuned to the wave length of his ae ” vale ale a d today—pbrovided only that it was genuinely 
not realize verbalistically the precise nature of his role. by sis 7 and truly socialistic. He explained what he meant 
antennae catch the sifted essence of his time. > Is he different mus} be an + aml be for the people and of the people. It 
What is his time? The now? The present? 1s h centuries’ everyone g i. enough to be understood immediately by 
from the artist of the 19th century? Of the 15th and 16t the past? Ogres. R, zr must clearly carry the message of social 
Are the problems of the artist the same as they were # goes 00 to the ui ealistic in style and content, it must contribute 
hey are the same—the search for truth, reality, mea orobe vord order mg 7 the new, revolutionary, anti-capitalistic 
torever, Why then the trappings of abstractionism, capable 0 ‘ebtable, Sup ” his opinion, no other form of art was ac- 
ism? Because contemporary art is psychologically j past ces SHC ex ression ws abstraction, and every other non-real- 
traveling over well-worn roads. Because the roads ule to toe dire mi es ere worthless, Art that did not fit into the 
turies have led to truths meanings, and realities SU! 5 "etish, dh Fr individualistic, capitalistic, bourgeots, 
a, i of spat i adent, 
needs of those centuries. : -< not sontaineð i 05 4 intecon tt ect o his remarks th brani His 
The problem of the 20th century painter 1s fem enco jog Wistar Ple attitude was rather frighte A b; 
his problem is at the opposite pole. His proble world Se ass Ques, D> with ig (repeated without variation by bis 
world mad PP Id of insecurity; pied Bey | ` Came qp 7; “ear implication of a cultural world con- 
Made small, chaotic; a world o ndefin s WO! Jac 4 Shock to many.” 
er a world of defined ee en smashe : OB - ORNSTEN l 
1S 1S a world in which the atom has be ard. 


Andrew Jackson High School 
cannot be represented by art that does not go 1° 
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The Authors Meet the Te 


Fractured Foreignisms 


What is so rare as a day in June? (The + 
June 30.) What is so rare as a 800d student of 
Popular penchant for distorting the mother-ton BUapes) 
pean neighbors in the form of “Patlograms,” “face a 
etc., impels us to offer for these hot days some proy 
tations, impenitently perverted for Pedagogical Pras 
cellany of maxims mangled for summer memen OSES, a mis 

(1) A fronte praecipitium, a tergo lu us, Latin 

(For a chairman) The department before him the mii 
tion after him. l SSR 

(2) Ancora impara, Michelangelo’s favorite motto 

This is my last alertness course. 

(3) Ca doit etre beau, car je n’y comprends rien. 


acherg 


ares So 
Oreign lan 


Beaumarchais 
That was a swell lesson; I didn’t understand a word of it. 
(4) Cest plus qu'un crime; c’est une faute. Fouche 


Not only has he taught nothing for the last ten years; he even 
gets his attendance reports wrong. 


(5) Du glaubst zu schieben, und du wirst geschoben. Goethe 
See Number 1 above. 


(6) Enfant terrible, Proverbial Frend 
Teacher's little pride and joy. 
7) Entzwei’ und gebiete! Tiichtig Wort; Goethe 


Verein’ und leite! Bessrer Hort. 


‘< the question: 

A differential or a single salary schedule—that 1s i Rabelas 

(8) Fais ce que vouldras. ) 

€ run our school on progressive principles. pabel 

(9) Faute d'argent, c'est douleur sans pareille. . 

Teaching night school is no fun. ‘ones. Cem, 
(10) Hay buena y mala fortuna en las pret pink TI ke 


p Ha i 
I've been winning so regularly at cards that 

next chairmen’s exam, goud” 
(11) J'étais poète, historien; f. 


e 
ach 
Et maintenant je suis rien. ss! 


te 
, ecome a e f 
What a scholar I could have been if I hadnt b L iges 
(12) Kein Mensch muss müssen. ; 
A Teachers’ Council accomplishes more 
40 


if 
han 2 set of 
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autor’ 


MEET TEACHERS. 


Kühn ist das Mühen, herrlich der rw i Goethe 
(13 16 years more, I can retire on a Clancy pension. 
jf I teach iate ogni speranza, voi ch’entrate. Dante 
a prii entrance to the Board of Examiners’ offices. i 
uo French prover 
àre, tel fils. p 
E 1 Pell Daddy just what you told sonny boy. 
The dean'Il m i 
16) Tout va bien ici; le pain manque. Quoted by Carlyle 
The schools are in fine shape; all that the teachers need is a 
al tight! Here are the literal meanings: 
(1) Before him the precipice; behind, the wolf. 
(2) I'm still learning. 
(3) That must be beautiful, for I don’t understand a word of it. 
i 
(5 





It's worse than a crime; it’s a blunder. 


) You think you’re doing the pushing, and you're really 
being pushed around. 


6) Do we have to? 
7) Divide and rule, a capital motto! Unite and lead, a better 
Do what you like, 


a of money is a worry without equal. 
n seeking for employment luck is everything. 
‘me * poet, a historian: now | am nothing. 
° man must be compelled, 

aring i 


S the labor, lordly the reward. 


Ce, fe, 
— — Oo 
S eee 


5 

n,n, e, in, e, p gen, CD 
tr N 
ua — 


O 
151 +., “Ope abandon, h 
7 Like f; ar. like 7 who enter here 


ll here: bread is not to be had: 
ANHEIM 


CNOCAN; 


HNICS AND CIVILIZATION 
ot broadcast the Aeschylean trilogy, but they 


The G TEC 
Could write could n 


—Sir R. W. Livingstone. 


lt "m NOEN 
wh T RELATIVITY 
"Big spor wae of Bion that though the boys throw stones at 
nasa togs do not die in sport but in earnest. 


—Plutarch. 


fr 
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High Points 


LET'S FACE IT_Now 


Dr. Kwit’s suggestions for solvin his slow. 
(“The Slow Learner and an Reperena = ot Problem, 
POINTS, April, 1951) seem to me to evade the hie h m 
learning, as Dr. Kwit aptly Suggests, takes place dha a best 
formation can be firmly “latched on” to experience vibich ps . 
exists in the learner’s background. Consequently, when re teady 
“sets the stage for a wide variety of t. Kwit 


direct experiences” 1" 
building this essential background for something that di fl 
low. Stopping at this point can result in achievement that wil] at 


best be of the Pyrrhic variety. Dr. Kwit’s neat little formula for 
“bypassing books” is strangely reminiscent of those not-too-intri- 
cate algebra problems that always have zero on the right side of 


the equation. (I used to wonder why we'd bother in the firs 
place.) 


If we are to expand these “direct experiences” for the slow 
learner, recent studies by Gilbert Seldes, Charles A. Siepmam, 
and Paul A. Witty* indicate that “the kids” have beaten ce 
After all, what other kind of experience do they dere i! ou 
are exposed to as much as eighteen hours of television k 
They pay over fifty million dollars for movies ever g ; spin 0 
Decca only knows how many phonograph records aiik 
in the course of their periodic soirées a may help © 
more of the same on a possibly higher level in cla inced 


c 
improve their tastes in these areas (although I'm « Jead 


$ xperience 
of this from my own experience), but do these oiite 
to a transfer of sound reading instruction: J be the 


hou 
rather feel that the motivation throttles pre 
stance of our concern—the teaching of rea 


$ 
. not byP™ 
' attack it, 2% ding 
If we are to attack the problem at all, gem seriou ow 
it. We can no longer stop to level Bam but we ca? Beast tf 
retardation that is rampant in our schoo > erect—OF i gnd $ j 
to analyzing the reasons for it and arat overpow ; 
to correct—a situation that might eventu nd soit 
m n 
s Television Z, py Be 
*Respectively, The Great Audience; Rad w he repo i 
R: igh-School Students Turning to TV, 472 1951. 
Fine on the Times education page of April £4 
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gn SUPERVISOR ——— 


4 MODE longer is new that a nation of televidiots is not 
no 


| s, The sich democtacy is assured of survival, but it would seem 
; Pa W 1 


e specific problem is to get books for 
y it grows ened dent that rill not lead a frustration 
renth-year ly Dr. Kwit be content with Substituting tape 
in reading, = teach reading without the printed page? The 
endings has created a wealth of material, based on mature 
preat nee th the interest level ranging from the seventh through 
topics, ith grade, the vocabulary of which ( fourth- through 
dale range) does not create “obstacles for these children 
m If children are to acquire the desired “sense of status,” 


-they must be shown how to behave in a society where that sense 


involves really living and not merely submitting to a set of robot- 
lke patterns—twisting dials, pushing knobs, and planking down 
coins for admission tickets. 


By all means let’s show the kids we're on their side, but if we 
do nothing else, let’s teach them how to read. If we don’t, we 
my as well fold our educational tents and fade away now. 


MARK GLICKMAN William E. Grady High School 


A MODERN SUPERVISOR 


el of a modern super pedagogue, 
n all subjects would just set your own poor 


“tis the very mod 
j knowledge O 
€ad apo l 
€ kn 
He ally : Me code of ethics and the by-laws to infinity, 

He makes ‘J Parents with the utmost saccharinity, 
And thinke . CPSErvations with unlimited acuity, 
And when "P Programs for us all with endless assiduity, 

m ~ calls a Conference you'll find his notes voluminous, 
Ang ee in ki iik improvement and he thinks he'll find that 
en it i 
He takes then to problem kids—the extra tough variety— 
ly ay ciety, tom their scheduled rooms, and you get their 

0 


tt in 
"ei the ye ters that would only set your own poor head agog, 
Mug, O model of a modern super pedagogue. 
' SCHAUFELD Tottenville High School 
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Oo HIGH po 
TS 
SHORT-STORY PROJECTS IN gs hon Uune, 19, n 
It was the third day of summer School. The a 
torrents. “There will be at least three book + eports d *Scended in 
h 


IN 


mer,” I said to my English class, Amidst t NE this sum, 
of the students, the roving Supervisor walked in. ans and Sighs 
at the back of the room as he casually gla 

While the students were copying thei 
him. I was worried about fitting the re 
ing program into the short span of 
the students read three or four books, along with the ; tired 
textbooks, and fully appreciate both? I was eager to si they 
individual interests so that this reading might be a springboard 
for oral and written expression, too. 


© took 
need aroun * Sea 


r assignment, Is 

i poke t 
quisite Supplementary ne 
seven weeks, Hoy, could 


READY-MADE MOTIVATION. Displayed on the walls around 
the room were colorful mythology reports from the previous tem. 
The students had evidently chosen five or six favorite myths and 
applied them to modern life with illustrations from newspapers 
and magazine advertisements. The supervisor suggested p 
attempt some similarly stimulating project in connection ve ee 
short stories we were reading for the first third. my a ie 
with the aid of several students, I removed the displays 


amaze 
wall and passed them around to the students. They were | 


gen E. 
that words like “zenith,” “mercury,” “atlas, a we 
“democracy” could be so colorfully illustrated. apgested be 
do something like that?” one of the ——s pie came ' 

response was spontaneous. Out of this ent of the high P” i 
short-story project, which turned out to be one 


of our summer-school experiences. 


C 
this projet i 
PROCEDURES. Two weeks were allotted to ording t° ne 
class was divided into seven committees EË stories, -= 
themes: detective stories, short stories, chairman wee suge 
fiction, courage and adventure stories. A ee work, ak 5 
the members of each committee to _ postr time. e be 
tions, and see that things were complete ard was se gal 
At the first committee meeting a <n S : to # yo 
requirement was that each student rea student his eval” 
on a central theme. For each story i t it, pdh 
the plot, the theme, his reasons for choos 
44 





their selections, suggestions 





sport STORY PROJECT 


cit. A separate page was — “| rie story, with 
o ve material to give it “life.” Any variati 
usta i enuity were welcomed, 

pality an = k procedures were thus inaugurated. An enthusias- 
Jone hunt began for various types of stories, Original ways 
tic i them (so the other students would want to read 
of illus and sundry personal “variations on the theme.” 

hen day we devoted fifteen minutes of the period to committee 
meetings. Students compared each other’s progress, gave each 
other story suggestions, related plots of stories they were reading, 
and discussed effective ways of presenting the final product. The 


chairman of each committee presented interim reports on the 
work in progress. 


The teacher’s role was tha 
Pupils came to me for sugg 


appropriate 
Ons due to Origi- 


t of a guide and resource person. 
estions concerning acceptability of 
for further sources for stories, and 


‘uggestions for illustrative material worthy of inclusion in their 


(espective committees. 


One slow student seemed to be lost at first. I gave him some 


“tactical English and Reader’ s Digest magazines which were in the 
set. Some of 


‘Purted on to £ this material appealed to him. Then he was 

tee mem > urther activity by suggestions from his fellow com- 

Combined 4 k Finally he handed in a satisfactory report, which 
venture stories and science-fiction stories. 


CULMI 
This yy NATION. The culminating activity was a Book Fair. 


a 

Pods on a Thursday and Friday of the second week for 
yed a € hour and twenty minutes each. All the work was 
Walk atone 100m. Several adjoining classes were in- 
j, Ompli a, and examine the work for a few minutes. 
ell Plea 1 ZY remarks made my students feel quite proud 

When the as with their efforts. 
thej, Poke f nk: Classes left the room, the committee hae 
of they P “tive ¢ mas minutes about the aims and maine ta 
Which t OMMittees mittee projects, They reviewed the — s 

tis the “Utted yy and included some of the humorous inci js 
h ei mainin “© they worked together as a group. A _ 
Ong prork é members of the committee gave short — 

i "€Ports a comments, criticisms, and suggestions fo 


ach committee. At the end of the Book 
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ld GH PONY 
Fair the students selected the report which ther i 
A prize was given to the winner. y liked 


TYPICAL THEMES, The student who won the priz 
seven detective stories. For each One of his Stories E ch cn 
the detective and his methods of dedu © com 


June, 195 


l 
best of j 


“the-one-and-only-Sherlock Holmes.” He a 
Holmes was the supreme detective of the 
illustrated with something suggestive of detective wort Fo Ya 
fying glass, footprints, handcuffs, fingerprints, and a bust bra 

One girl collected stories dealing with teen-ag me 
used current magazines as her source of material 
were very attractively done. They included pict 
drinking at a soda fountain, holding hands 
trying to impress each other at a dance, baby-si 
and attending a football game. 

Another girl, who came from Europe, was extremely interested 
in prejudice and intolerance. She chose seven stories based on 
this timely, but delicate theme, The cover of her report was mate 
of graph paper. With red pencil she had traced the path 
prejudice for the past fifty years. Her stories presented the 
lems faced by Negroes, the Chinese, victims of Nazi Pe ent 
and victims of intolerance in the United States. The alt of 
were unusually impressed with her work and the a 
her cover. This led to an active discussion of the sv) id 
m 4 


9 
ttempted to 


- The illustrations 
ULES of teen-agers 
in an old jalopy, 
tting to earn money, 


fro 
CRITICISM. Each pupil received written comments | 
his fellow MUA Ke each student finished disco te 
ject the other members of the class entered os name. ba 
of comment in their notebooks next to each studen contain? “ 
the entire class had been heard from, the page ames Eat ig 
comments were cut up and sorted according a type 0 ar to 
dent received about forty-two comments. Thi valve 


(supplementing the general class discussion 


e i | 
giver and receiver., " yo 


CARING FOR NEEDS AND INTEREST >a of he ne 
ate not attempted in summer school beca rect, dev’ ie § 


j i tive Proje” ace ee 
time. Since the program was a coopera savy.” W 


: on, jey 
the students themselves after class dion of ach 
disciplinary problems, There was 4 strong 
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ction, With ‘ ated 
m all, Bach od that 
a mapi | 


€ problems, She | 





- 


ot 


ANEW CHAIRMAN ———___ 





per BR TO E 


hich resulted from their own efforts, Once activities hegan, the 


Mag students pitched in, too, They found reading material suited 
sl0 


level. 
sents made considerable allowances for individual 
alan jn tastes, abilities, and varied group interests, ‘The 
students enjoyed working together, giving and receiving sug- 
tions and discussing stories and plots, It was a source of great 
eval satisfaction to both the teacher and the students. 
BERNICE BERNADSKY Franklin K, Lane High School 


A LETTER TO A NEW CHAIRMAN 

So—you are a chairman at last! You feel proud of your achieve- 
ment, and you have every right to. You have been put through 
your paces—classroom test, supervisory test, written examination, 
personal interview. You have passed all the tests. Or have you? 
No need to raise your eyebrows or your bloodpressure at the 
impudence of the question. It is being asked in good faith. True, 
you can now point out the strong and weak points of a lesson and 
can write up a satisfactory report, with constructive suggestions; 
you can make out all kinds of monthly reports; you can plan pro- 
grams for your department; you can order supplies and books and 
atend to the countless details that demand your attention. But 


k ay pass’ the test that is most vital from the point of view 


shi ° teachers who must work with you-—the personal-relation- 
à P test, the r 


tonal Quotient) ? 


Petion ald you honestly appraise yourself on the following 


dfn’ Jou accept the fact that there is a wide range of 
d that 1 in the capabilities and personalities of nae 
diferent, erefore your approach to each may have to 


Dd l 
adults ro Jou realize that your teachers, like yourself, are 


u E 
to fue), cious of their responsibilities and doing their best 
A “HLL them > Or do you » that your teachers are try™mg 


a , . A ent 
teacher, vay with things,” thus carrying over a t00 frequ 


“pi e 
3, p, Rit attitude, 
not payg tle things, like papers on the floor or reports 


jon to 
Beir teaching eat re beyond all propor" 
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esult of which might be called your E.Q. (Emo 
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the esprit de corps of y 
axation and satisfactio 


IGH POINT 
4. When a student comes 


a teacher, do you reach a co 


nclusion without "a i abou, 
teacher or the student’s record? ting sp, 
5. Do you show your teache 


rs their next term's bro 
Mm secret until the last p Srami 


z mo 
make desired cha nges> Men} 


Yourself z 
ETY sheet o 
20 one but yoy is Permitted 


in advance, or do you hold the 
when it would be too late to 
6. Are you so overwhelme 


d by the picture of 
the Guardian of Supplies that every pencil and ey 
paper must be signed for, and 


into the sanctum? 
7. Can you withstand pressure from * 
know the things requested will have ay 


above” when you 
your teachers, or does pressure from 


adverse effect upon 
your superiors yy. 


teachers to make you realize that an occasional “off lesson 
may be the result of worries about a sick wife or child? 

9. Do you feel outraged when a teacher disagrees with 
you or disapproves of what you have done or suggested? 
Is your attitude "I am the chairman—right or wrong ? 3 

10. Do you tend to have teachers “on the — é 
forget to give them occasionally that much needed, a 
usually much deserved, pat on the back? : 


a ° ° . de end 
Upon the answers to these and similar questions ~~ i pi 
our department, and the fee A ati 
n without which no one, n 


is ability. 
teacher, can function and develop to the best of his ability 


48 


-ovement Quo 
The Board of Examiners has judged your Achieve 


e ° uotient: 
tent. How will your teachers rate your Emotional Quo | 
ETHEL H. GERSTIN 


Andrew Jackson High ° 


DUTCH UNCLE WAGGLES FINGER AT io. 

If you talk so loud that you’re the cen 

Of all eyes in the room you enter; 

If you keep a busy colleague waiting 

While you are idly ruminating; 't do 

If you hatch ten reasons why you can e 

The job the boss assigned to you; ‘b's good grat 
you beam at the man in His Ni ces!” ; 

And purr, “I think you're simply 4 


u 
to you With a L ne, 195; 





CHES 
pm frown at him not “in,” and dub him 
If = -been,”’ and proceed to snub him; 
aan at kids: “I know—you came 
a the class of Mr. What’s-his-name, 
outa makes it clear why you're not able 
Ta use the logarithmic table”’— 
If you (perchance, maybe, perhaps) 
Have lapsed, or think that you could lapse, 
[ trust that you will read this print 
(Forced rhyme, I know)—and take a hint. . 
A. S. FLAUMENHAFT Brooklyn Technical High School 


MORE AND BETTER SPEECHES—HOW TO GET THEM 

In speech and English classes engaged in public speaking les- 
sons, teachers are always faced with this problem: How to get a 
reasonable number of speeches during a period, provide a 
opportunities for questions and thoughtful discussion, and, sti ; 
give the pupil a constructive analysis of the technical elements o 
his speech? 

Often, under the pressure of time, some phase of the work is 
neglected: discussion is cut short or omitted, the number of ques- 
tions js limited, or analysis and criticism are curtailed. —. 
Sacher of English and speech, I am sure, has had the = 
tience of calling an interesting discussion to a halt with the 
Speer on: Tig Sorry, but we'll have to move on to aa Ey 
oh We're to keep up to schedule.” Wouldn't it be wonder E 
tke to ‘ay, instead, “I’m sorry, but we can’t move on tot 

In Peech, until We've done this one justice”? ifici 
Values “ttempt to meet this problem of time, without sacrificing 

es, the Spee ; Hill High School is 
"SDB the fo vce department at Richmond Hi ee 
"On shoo: Owing method. A specially designed speec me ih 
“ation kk 1e0gtaphed, containing two main divisions: “ee 
der mi eltvery, Subheadings of appropriate og ae 
struct: ~: these with Spaces provided, alongside, to =e 
“ons of r. emments and check ratings. Because roy te cher’ 
Guide Wo for recording these criticisms, a speci t appear on 
E Valuatio, Ments is used, listing the same items -æ a a ed con- 
e ct e critic: “et together with a series of rÀ f simple ia 

i Ta aPplicable to each and capable o 


© Spaces provided. 


pETTE 
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R —HIGH p | 
By these means the teacher 1S enabled £6 MIN S Vene, 195 | 
prehensive analysis of the technica] eleme ~ Ord a fairly Vy 
speech and can use the time Ordinarily E i Of the tat 
eliciting such criticisms for the more fruitf T tO the Purpose. 
tions and for the discussion and exchange of iden ay of S ji 


EVALUATION SHEET. The evaluatio 


e 1d n S Í i 
student when a speech is assigned and serves te sie tO the 
of the elements to be considered in his preparatio = ma aWare 
: Thes 


tion and delivery, and make recommendations for overcoming 


weaknesses, The teacher is free to add such comments to the 
evaluation sheet if they have not, already, been noted. 

As an integral part of the public speaking lesson, the task is 
given to a trained student chairman to call upon and introduce 

e speakers, and to lead the question, criticism, and discussion 
period which follows, By means of a developmental lesson of w 
devoted to discussing and practicing the duties and function a 
the chairman and to commenting on his performance, th¢ a 
1S trained to assume responsibility for carrying on the ‘a p 
period creditably., Once this has been achieved, the aee 
can be rotated, In addition to providing worth-while pe fin 

Scussion leadership, this device serves to give the te 
for additional written comment. 

1 am the team 

SPEECH OUTLINE FORM. As a further aid to Ù yo 


-- mimeogtaPy...« the 
and the student, a Speech outline form 1s M — e w 
other side of the evaluation sheet. Here the St i 
title and an outline of his speech. When paw ‘j 

Upon to speak, the sheet is handed to the te in 


. By, = z ẹ, an $3, bY 

quick, bird s-eye view of the speech in adva ration p Pio p 

check upon its development, during the ¢ Spaces af 
© simple expedient of turning the pas 
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dent * 
student © ets Ý 


A ney 











pgr TER SPEECHES 


ged on the speech outline form for teacher comments on the 
jace =, 
outline itself. 


pFFICIENT PROGRESS apenas In making entries on the 
paluation sheet, constructive ae are noted only for those 
items check-tated as “Poor,” so that too much of the teacher's 
time is not diverted from the primary job of attending to the 
student's speech. 

As teachers gain familiarity with the items on the Teacher's 
Guide, less and less time needs to be spent in referring to it, and 
eventually it is dispensed with altogether. 

The evaluation sheet is returned to the student with detailed 
comments, check-ratings, and a grade for the speech as a whole. 
In this way the student receives a clear Progress record of his 
speeches which he keeps on file and uses as a basis for self. 
improvement and growth in speech composition and in public- 
speaking skill, 

_An added advantage in the use of these mimeographed forms 
lies in the fact that they may be used by teachers of the English 
department in terms following, enabling them to hold students 
x high standards of public speaking and speech composition, and 

0 Provide continuity of training. 


e forms used at Richmond Hill are reproduced herewith. 
ris ? s ech outline form, which is on the back of the evaluation 


Nam SPEECH EVALUATION 
pets Di Bats a Date „u 
I, CO N EH Steen aR A. Off. Rm. me re Class ee 
TENT and ORGANIZATION 


Constructive ne. Poor 
» Che; Comments Go — 
B. Sian of Subject amoena MANE STN 
G. Preparat Of Purpose vse wns - 
D. naäration Kasias M a aiaa AAS wane 
ae l SSES seg. ail 
R, Organin se ai O 


2 Otro Uction 


3. C Svelopment ETTITA Dida a a amasesa a oo 
MMO nmin 


aaneees 


ataia 
gassaat sase 
CETT] 
aaeeanse 
` 
assetat 
eeeeegeeeeaets 
Seeenaseeaearssess 


OWN since it consists simply of a heading, space A 
Co © Pupil’s outline of his talk, and space for the teacher's © 
Mments. ? l 
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IV. GENERAL ESTIMATE: 


Peeseeeese 
Pete Ree ne ene R Oe Dera soaeacenees one ceenenceeeasscecenesececasoeonocensesennccuconneneasoues 


hhh tte TTI TTI TTT TTT ETTTitiTTrrrTrirri Tiere popennete 


TU 
Seneosesoesarosooottosootosssenaooseocossesesseostesosssoesstetetoosonpotberopttanataarsttts 


aepereceonnet® 
Cree Oe amen teens SESE ES CeO ONO Obaa Rea ens aeaassaenaasesererneesaeneunasiss resent 


pooeeeret 
saorannenneert 
POO meee eee eer esos ee essaranas erases scores seassesesnacasssoneresssesere® 


soot 
eavagneser® 
weoreeeceee 
POO ewe me ewe esas eee etBa ees Sees eneeesseeeraaseearessnasaseeesemaeessenee 


Aim for thoroughness 
: Organization of Data 
Arrange ideas logically 
ollow steps in outline 
Support main ideas 
ustrate key points 


tr? 


TTT HIGH fo 
F. Use of English —__ ia ‘NTS [June 19 , ER SCD aeeie a 
1, Grammatical Bogg ne 51) pETT a O 
Eo Emphasize " Te dene N 
Se Ti etmcaiagin Tg tify i deeper breaths 
Ms DELIVERY and PRESENTATION sia mi eat out C. Audience Focus 
Constructive liie C. Preparation pom audience 
. Omments ad more sources €acn everyone 
A Pond Pore Somme Coal na, |“ ena, = 
B. adbiy me Aat ù Sy data carefully More alienes in ejes 
D. Articulation a | Sn ty dion 
. Articulation eee, et tow oe Think it through elax jaw 
= Voice Quality S enemies e m tae Avoid memorization Firmer lip closure 
- Modulation en eg Review more Care on sound... 
G. Use of Emphasis me ia Outline carefully Practice exercise. 
H. Fluency 0 L eee nns "i More oral practice See me after class 
L Pausing a e > Ty mirror practice E. Voice Quality 
J. Bodily Action en s D. Knowledge of Subject Relax the throat, etc. 
K. Sincerity ree ammeu 2 More information needed Prolong nasal sounds 
L. Enthusiasm i a Master terminology Round vowels more 
Ill. M O RD 5 MISPRONOUNCED NCEE onsen Wee = alain thes a i resonance 
- Wrong Accent: = “ples x ai ose and throat exam. 
B. Soun d Ornitted; 0 rte Š = p Aim for lower pitch 
. Sound A d an oossesesoensdseesttaorensovesnedcsnsinscsrsóčsvsisitos s i isieonaosnesoveren snena i re e facts More itch variation 
D. Sound Substituted: 070m Aim for accuracy F. Modulation 


Use wider pitch range 
j e P inflection 
Vary quality with mood 


. Use of Emphasis 


Use slower tempo 


ain tovide for ‘emphas; Use longer pauses 
Mark: «Cs mmasai R aa vi aaa Se 
ae Teacherg. acrin ' Opinions need facts Ti Be P soe p 
is he mia lb Use bodily action 
ovel beginni H. FI 
TEACHER'S GUIDE FOR COMMENTS se a question O ung nenc] 


Make it worth-while 
State ít simply 


5 
Hold nasa soe 
Round vowels 





N 
CONTENT and ORGANI ZATION DELIVERY and PRES ENTATIO 











Se an anecdote 


feasoning 


Use faster tempo 
Aim for smoother phrasing 


A. Choice of Subj -o and Posture `e a strikin i d 
, Subject A. Poise an St 8 statement Try to think ahea 
Aim for timeliness Stand away from _ State the Main idea “aed breath control 
— mae interests Hands free r; socket T Aim ip nes I. ei f as 
ONnsider audience maturi Hands out O "4D attention Pause before climax 
Limit the subject 7 Move about ree More ent Lengthen, shorten ei 
rrp the subject Stand comforts” y *UPPort te Plimna a p 8 
void the familiar Think you are SE ex tons Pause for sus 
Am dor novel approach Act confide re a ltl oe lustation j A 
oose the worth-while Move and ges | uote auth . Doany ae 
Ur pays Orities Use whole body 
Choose the exciting B. Audibility i eeded Ss 2ccurate] Use eye, face, head gestures 
- Stat lum e d ; y 
ement of Purpose More vor f sentent Re, Ue evide ds meaningfully 
Have one Sustain end © “atrange ig nce Use hands ements 
cal 


Free and smooth mov 
Aim for control m 
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Check references U Hne, 195 1) 


E. 3. Conclusion K. . 
Make it to the point Feel th 
Emphasize main idea Act the fect 
Summarize M man 


aintain the moo 
ne aPpropriate qual: 
ia aPpropriate bodily aq; 
Se relief (Sense of hon 
L. Enthusiasm umor) 
More vitality needed : 


OW it in eyes, fac 
€, etc, 
Use faster tem; o oa | 


Se more vocal Varie 


Richmond Hill H, §. 


A LONG-TERM PUPIL-SPON SORED RECREATION PROJECT 

The 9B3 class started its term much as any traditional class 
did in February, 1948. We had a book and we had an outline 
of the work to be covered. One of the topics was recreation. 
Discussion on the topic immediately resulted in a series of com- 
plaints. “We play punch ball, and the women sitting on the side- 
walks with their babies take our balls away.” ‘“We play stick ball 
and the police come and take our sticks away.” “We play games 
in a play street and trucks and cars come right through. There 
are no policemen around to keep them out.” But we were gpi 
unprepared for this: “My little cousin was playing on the Er 
She was killed by a truck.” This became the clarion call for one 

Our school embraces an area which includes the heavy 
loaded thoroughfares Boston Road and Southern apne 
market areas around Jennings Street, and the bgp Tas of 
tenements which house all races and colors and a - the class 
whom are in the lower income groups. The a well-re6 
had the problem of getting wholesome, B ad a st f 
lated and supervised, safe recreation. Each child ha e talke 


- r ; ; ; 4 hile ? 
this. Discussion was alive, sincere, varied. For 4 W Les 


Make recommendation - 
Use dynamic statement. 


Morton H. SILVERMAN 


S 
about such things as these: How can we make our P peside “i 
Which city department can do things for us? , 
government, can help us? 


aa pro 
COMMITTEES, 1948, When we classified out °P 
we broke up into groups: 
Group 1. Publicity—wrote to newspapers 
54 


4 ches: 


sni 
d radio statio” 
an : 











apATION PROJECT a - 
¢ Prepared petitions to the Mayor. 
Group 2: spoke to Parents’ Association: gave them petition to 


Group 3 sign. Later took these with 2,000 signatures to Borough 


President Lyons. A reporter from the Post-Home News 
was there. Result—a 5-column spread, complete with 
pictures of the committee. 
Group 4. Asked help from Police Precincts 41 and 48, 
Group 5. Met and spoke with Councilman Bettha Schwartz, en- 
listing her help. . 
Group 6: Was received by Judge Anna M. Kross, who is well 
known for her interest in children’s welfare. This 
group also reached the Pepsi Cola Company, which 
financed canteens in other parts of the city; Mr. 
_ Michaels, who is so active in community affairs; Mr. 
Lazarus Joseph, Comptroller; Mr. Ira Palestin and Mr. 
Charles Keegan, Councilmen from the Bronx; Mr. 
Mark McCloskey and Mr. Brennan, heading the recre- 


ational and community activities of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 


res ELISHMENTS, 1948. What was accomplished? The 
alerted. of our area got publicity. Every possible agency was 
children Madge Kross and Miss Bertha Schwartz addressed the 
by the com Nut school, surveyed the neighborhood (accompanied 
WAS eventy pe in charge) for play facilities. Minford Place 
when “y made a play street. Community interest was shown 
at Sachs on Soa invited the Senior Class to a canteen session 
treet, . 
et h + “tm ended and the children went off to their dif- 
ce of spe hols, we felt we had just about scratched the sut- 
Sitls ¢ i Problem, We were not satisfied. One day, one of the 
Mass Meet; k with a mimeographed circular calling all to te 
he invites at the East Bronx “Y.” Several well-known peop : 
utd that the ie dress the audience. A year or $0 aan i 
in, pter at p pa result of this meeting was the opm raig 
t didn’ need 50. We felt gratified, for the wor 


the impetus of a classroom. 
MMI p 


N ri 
xh he BS 1949. It was a year before another class with 


blems 
© reaction to community needs took up the pro * 
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HIGH POINT 
of recreation again. June, 1959 
In September, 1949, classes 9B1 and 

lem differently. The class broke up = nel the prop 
specific job to do. Some surveyed recreational S, each wit i 
centers not covered before; others checked on com Possibilities 
like the Visiting Nurse Service, Jewish Wel PE p agencies 
Adult Centers, to see how they served the needs afi Sencies, ang 
One group in each class conducted an informal Anin Community, 
tional interests and needs among the entire student r: re recteg. 
used a questionnaire: Where do you play after ae ? n They 
belong to any center? How often do you go to the movies? ot 
suggestions have you for spending pleasant afternoons and ms 
ings? The answers were tallied—boys and girls Separately, This 


job took an entire term. 


COMMITTEES, 1950. It was the class of February, 1950, that 
used this survey as the basis of their work. They analyzed the 
figures and prepared a report which Mr. Percy Braunstein of the 
Board of Education later said he kept on his desk as a guide i 
his planning. : 
This class, 9SP2, drew up a series of objectives and then ne 
up into committees according to their interests. The objec 
were these: 


12-t0- 
1. To work for more facilities to serve the needs of the 


15-year-olds. . ters. 
2. te ous Ridder’s gyms as afternoon and evening C% 
3. To develop unused lots into playgrounds. seni facilities 
4. To speed up building of additional recrea -1 ie 
5. To extend facilities now available in $>: < ace path » 
6. To get more play streets, a skating tt" 

the park. 


ere as follow’: gave them 

$; i 

Committee 1. Parents’ Association. Spoke tO pare oard on 

mimeographed cards to sign and mail ae (got 3,00) so 
mate members; gave them petitions ae fe parents 

tures) ; wrote letters to alert parents vie 

tion newspaper. 


Committee 2, Photography. Photograph 
bikes, loitering on corners, to show 


The committees and their work w 


p 
tes v 
on ska Ass? 
a chi to alde” 
an 


56 





pgAT1ON PROJECT 


notographe 
Pounds. 


met wi 


Tribun ê; 


Estimate during the hearings on the budget (working with 
Committee 4). 


Committee 4. Political Aspect. This group wrote letters, sent 


petitions, and met various city officials. They got promises 
of help from some and discouraging answers from others. 
Their big boost came from Mrs. Hilda Schwartz, Secretary 
of the Board of Estimate, who gave them one ticket of ad- 
mission to the budget hearings. 

Committee 5. Distribution Committee. Using a street map, these 
children planned and executed the distribution of mimeo- 


graphed petitions and notices of meetings throughout our 
large school area, 


Comm; 
"ee 6. Radio Contacts. Radio stations and special sports 
tat, known for their sympathetic interest in children 
m ‘ppealed to. Some answered. One told of our cam- 
Paign on the air. 


Ommity Sae 
ez, Citizens Bud get Committee. The members spoke 


to 
he wrote t i tis committee. This man was so a , 
t0 extend hy principal. He also told about pending pian 
TN to w totona Park facilities, and encouraged the 
Committee g 0r% for a higher priority for those plans. 
Xistin Community Agencies. The children inquired into 
80 = .‘€creational facilities in Y's, churches, and aes 
Xtensio Our school areas, with an eye toward a possi 
mittee Ot these facilities. i 
o Mr, F Board of Education. First, this committee pos 
night at tennan, Mr, Braunstein, and Mr. McCloskey: o 
Needs a yorum in the Morrisania Library on “Recreation 
their ee Facilities in the Community,” this group pa 
Sood lor aa adults, Their sincerity won them to Tells 
ne) the valuable friendship of Mrs. Laura Ye 


d vacant lots that could be converted into play- 


3, Newspapers. This group wrote, telephoned, and 
‘th reporters of the Compass, News, Mirror, Times 
Post-Home News. The big moment came when one 
of these children got columns of space in these and in private 
ublications (paper published by Temple Beth El of Park- 
chester) after appearing as speaker before the Board of 
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CT 
and Mr. Simon Beaple. Later, with the [June 195) ppcREATION p nn be open five nights a week with ox: 
Parents’ Association and that of P.S, 61, t ey neat Of oy | fr adults ~~? i ag DOUP, ; one night 
with Mr. Brennan and Mr. McCloskey, Met a served for 


their help. 


who Promiseq E en feel there is still much to be done. It 
em 
Committee 10. Site Committee. Our 


Must remain for 


to continue this drive for more adequate facilities to ac. 
. Class had origin ally others rv the ever-increasing population in this already under- 
to ear — on Our ae School for dont ae f neighborhood. j . 
and evening recreation. During their campa; nf e ELOWITZ unior High School 98. B 
found obstacles to this, both physical and cad the chass || : More MAND $ poor 


mittee 10 investigated facilities in Several Par `, Gn. 
neighborhood to check on the physical setup of the buildin 
and finally compromised on another school. 5 
Committee 11, Community Council—Districts 
This committee appeared before the Community Counci 
and on several occasions met with individual members of the 
council to present their pleas and ask for their support. 
Finally, in June, a meeting was held in our school, with 
members of the Council, our Parents Organizations, the 
School Civic Clubs, and children and directors of three club 
of three schools in the districts represented to meet Mr. 


THE P.A. SYSTEM COMES TO 
NATHAN HALE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
During the modernization of our old building the students and 
teachers were puzzled and startled very often by loud cries of 
‘Go ahead” that issued from the walls. On investigation they 
found that the source was a group of electricians who were 
_ pulling seemingly endless lengths of wire through the walls, 
koors, and ceilings. And in time, in place of the tired old elec- 
tic bell in each room there soon appeared a shiny new loud- 


speaker. A public-address system was being installed. 
When the Students retu 


18, 19, and 20. 


tned to school after the summer vaca- 
Braunstein of the Board of Education. At this meeting, the | re %¢ major portion of the pnlilitz-eddress system hud benre om- 
children summed up their work and then invited the pe i st 7 the clerk’s + ort sdlacosdl tian aind abbin 
to state their positions. It was a most thrilling wind-up all the audio 


amplifiers, power supplies, and radios. A 
mA student operators was ‘rained a handle the myriad 
lost of s d dials that covered the panel of the control rack. 
ate responsi Students are members of the radio club, and they 
thro mrs for the continuous control of the P.A. system 
Peper F.M the school day. This entails the tuning in of = 
teliveting — Station in accordance with a posted schedule 


their activities. 


h? We 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS, 1950. What did we accompli si 
can't really say, for we don’t know what may com a 
valuable experiences for the youngsters hemia. Bev 
to plan a campaign, to follow through logical’, They ee 
to share information (this was most difficult). t ths 


lass- 

ha (OOMS at program to a preselected classroom of € 

w $ th i P 

courtesy in writing or talking to people. IT ack “i Pa Sy ~ Broadcast time and at the proper volume level. 

don't come easily. More than <_< ee so imp? ag trage M ETUER, Bexar our new auditorium is still being 

disheartened after an interview which seemee certainly diy | rino €d, th A bly valuable in 
; ; yy atb j het “à System proved to be doubly 

with all the bitterness of disillusionment, je 0 gib | Uste 


us the run-around.” But they learned put A 
could. be reached, and would listen to cht i oached 
them on a man-to-man basis, if they were #PF 
m mar idii 
ncretely, the Communi unc enter W 
for supplementary | for the F j the evenit 
open five afternoons a week. We hear 
S8 


of ad of i sembly Programs to the pupils in the er 

a, E loge of Andoning the assembly programs as a direct £ na 
The ating e au itorium, we were able to give them new 

0 to ; t tO , of the 

as piven $2 jd P à dr engi Sram COnsisted of G.O. campaign spec, w 

“Matic Or office. This was followe = ied 

sentation, Other assembly programs hav ‘ 
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HIGH p OINTs 
planned to include forums, quiz programs, stude.. une, 195 
teachers and outside celebrities, student he ent in etview, 
matic readings by pupils and teachers, and - Mee ings aS 
led by tape-recorded piano music. ; ommuni R 


anity Singin 

In addition to the regular assembly broadcast + 
there is provision for announcements and Notices at : he schoo 
re 


time each day, as well as a weekly schoo] r 
— 5 j news 
direction of a student announcer. Cast under the 


FUTURE USES PLANNED. Other valuab 

system have been planned as follows: mt he PA 

1. All educational programs from WNYE will be routed 

indicated rooms by the student radio Squads, s 
2. School auditorium programs will be channeled directly to 

classes unable to see a particular program. For example: 

a. Graduation exercises. 

b. A visiting celebrity who can attend only one assembly. 

3. Meetings of the student council will be “piped” to all rooms 

so that the pupils can hear how their leaders are representing 
them. 

- Tape recordings of important events are to be made ah ; 
broadcast at a planned time to the entire school or to se 
classrooms, on request 

5. Disc recordings will be sent to selected rooms ‘1 be relayed 

6. Short-wave broadcasts from foreign countries wi the installe 

to selected language classes. This would require M. radios 
tion of a short-wave receiver with the A.M. É ende short 
in the control rack or the utilization of an 1n a o the P% 
wave receiver whose output would be coup soe 
amplifiers of the installed audio pe i at any 
7. Emergency announcements, of course, may | 


umis 00 y 
LIMITATIONS. At the present time the auditor tem a 
able and therefore all broadcasts over the > 

made from the ptincipal’s office, which | pa since the i si 
microphone outlet. This is indeed a handicap nj selecti” ai 
in the music rooms on the third floor. Marion 

as “The Star Spangled Banner” and the YA jem wa 
the use of a piano accompaniment. This - jn the 
making a series of permanent tape reco! 


functions are listed here for the benefit of other sch 


| Gade, Th 





l i Out 


pA sysTEM lee glub, and playing th i 

„h the aid ny tae p th Paying the recordings back 
qi gh the P.A. system at tne appropriate time. 
throu 


D SPECIFICATIONS. Though the P.A. syste 
Laas this school has many versatile and flexible | Al 
a mild be made even more so by the addition of a few circuits 
a are quite familiar to the radio amateur. These additional 

- . ools that may 
in the future be supplied with a school sound system. 

In most school installations, the control panel and rack will be 
located in the clerks’ office. Monitoring of the signal may be 
done by watching the pointer of the output decibel meter or by 
listening to the sound emanating from a loud speaker in the 


 derks' office. In most cases it is necessary to do both. The output 


ofthe loudspeaker can be very disturbing to the office staff, who 
_ must do clerical work, answ 


er telephones, and make up payrolls. 
Asimple output jack for earphones could be attached to the audio 
nat so that the student operator could listen to the signal through 


a earphones and thus eliminate the need for a loudspeaker in 
ce, 


addition, an out 


we put jack for earphones should be provided 
7 ‘Som or office from which a broadcast to the school may be 
be installed a aip that an output jack for earphones should 
€ director of “rever a microphone input is located. In this way, 
Com wi i mie Program can monitor the program in the same 
rOadcast is bei toadcaster and can tell immediately how the 
the ti ing a “Ng received, Thus, he is better equipped to control 
Pti at q Position of the broadcaster in order to improve 
bers, presen time of the broadcast. 
i t can't be z ae = loudspeaker is provided for that l 
he IS woul e listen in” if the microphone is in e sa 
MA Sdeakere „„2VSE a feedback and resultant how 
oy other etn throughout the school. ten 
t Put jack pp, £ that could be added to the control pane 
“COtdes that Would f z 3 he input of a tape 
Npp; This wo Id eed directly into the rom watch the 
ep ™Pedanca ~~ tequire a simple “H” pad lifer in 
A. tack to a 2 low-level stage of the audio on oi 
ul Likewig he 250 ohm input impedance of ae sik 
take the g°, another improvement is an input ts o that 
Put of a tape recorder or phonograp m 
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could Pin Uune, 195 

uld be fed directly g 1) 
0 


recordings from either instrument 
P.A. system. | 
Before installation of the e 
should be checked to see that an audio outlet ha 1 the contrag | 
in the rear of the auditorium to feed the Soun 1 ms Provides 
picture projectors through the auditorium Joy j e 
A.C. outlet to power the projector should also be ion 
audio outlet. This audio outlet is ri a Near the 
standard installation contract, ar IN the 
it is specifically requested. Sa unless 


MARTIN GLASSNER Junior High School 6, Brooklyn 


LIBRARY LEGERDEMAIN 

On Friday, the library served 472 students, the great 
with “personalized service and individual attention.” 

On the same day our “resigned” English teacher now helping 
us in the library said, “No one who hasn't worked here can have 
any conception of the organization, administration, pressure, 
supervision, teaching, brain work, and foot work required for the 
proper and efficient functioning of a library. I always envied 
librarians. Life seemed so peaceful. Little did I know! — ] 

These two circumstances made us think that perhaps the tim 
was ripe for an evaluation of our service. 


quipment js be 


Not usually in 
and it will not be į 


majority 


ds at 
VITAL STATISTICS, Friday, as we tied up the ae 
3:45 P.M., we found that in the last forty-five minu for 


od {0 
books, clippings, pamphlets, and magazines had been charg” i, 


rts 
“overnight” research. These were taken fot speci rep jooke? 
signed by teachers of some twenty-five he collections %; 
around the room we saw the scattered remnants 0 pamp 
1, American Foreign Policy—‘‘Only the very wone?" 
classes will need them.” ison reform 
2. Utopian Socialism—"Read 25 pages on p! 
tights, etc., etc.” (2 classes) 
3. American Statesmen—3 classes 


gri 


dials P 
ü erjodic? ants. 
4. Breeding of Plant and Animal Life— saat eat doom 
ment o 
classes) 
5. British Empire and Colonies —“All p p clas 
magazine articles.” _ à Modified 
6. Communism in China—"This is for 
simplest things, please.” 


e 
Agriculture Yearbooks, and gove! ks 
inent boo” 

























pJBRAR 


uying—“All the Better Buymansh; Serj 
ena 3 Research and Consumer's Reports, Pit ie M ir 
a precious Textile Fabrics by Wingate and the A cn Dys f 
Consumer Tenite y yA ag i pen 
‘ostament— Bibles, Concordance, and all bo 
3 - Paih text of Old Testament Stories,” ~ supplemen- 
19h Century Leaders—"In science, literature, politics, etc., in 
' Busope.” (7 classes ) . l 
10, Russia, Germany, and Ttaly— Leaders ct al. during War and Post- 
' War—books, maps, and periodicals. 
11, Civil Rights—Truman’s 10 points. (2 classes) 
12, Koree—Geography, manners and customs, political division, cause 
and details of present “crisis.” Easy material for a Modified class. 
13, Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill—For reports by volunteers, 


Assembling a reserve callection does not mean Carrying 25-50 


—i 


oo 


“SO 


books from one shelf to a table! It involves decidedly the dis- 


aetionary faculty and appraisal of all related material among the 


| clippings, pamphlets, periodicals, books, and reference tomes, 


ilways with the pupils’ capacity and needs in mind. 
Over there on the reference truck Waiting to be put away was 
the pile of visual-aid materials, pictures, books, periodicals the 


locial studies cand 


4 idate had used for his teaching test. Seems we 
e many such, 


hen we remembered the 


; k requ five classes brought in Friday at the 


est of the teacher: 


t -M English class. We selected 100 or more books for 
7 he as requested. | 
~~ nglish 6 classes doing a research problem on English 
Bites, reference books. The crowded 8th period made it 
a o take that class and the books to 402, — 
ibrary, rability of having them experience research in the 
Bi | 
for sn 3 class for a library lesson on how to find material 
ORY "stable and panel discussion. 

IN l 
OSA PUTINE, The day had started briskly with = 
tat 1g cof School. Tt was the first period, as the wom 

Ung of del S Were being checked off preparatory to oa ee 
' haq ai ents during official period, that we enum ht” 
k. absent 3 days with 4 badly needed mat as 

ver, her house was not answered; so the truan 
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Meanwhile the July Atlantic With i 


, ts articl tt 
Test a Student” was returned, and e on 


Sent Out R oY 
faculty member. The August Har per’s with the ei te anoe 
to Lie With Statistics” was likewise routed to tticle on « 


Q 
teacher. With the mail came other periodicals to be dur histon 
| andled 
THE PICTURE FILE. Three tea 


chers Stopped 
1, “That large picture showing child labor i 


the time of the Industrial Revolution.” 

2. “That issue of Life showing how the pyrami ne 

(Turned out to be 1945) © pyramids were built 

3. “Pictures of the Shakes 

Students came in to take b 

historic animals, and a Cap 
English architecture. 


in for: 
Na factory at the 


Peare stage and plays,” 
ack to class pictures of Caesar, pre. 
e Cod house and its counterpart in 


ROGUES’ GALLERY—IN THE FLESH. About that time the 
dean sent up for tw 


o or three boys. The better students can come 
to the library only before or after school as a rule, or during lunch 
petiods. Hence at times we feel like the guards in a correctional 
institution! The comparative freedom of a library is ee a 
too much, and the need for training in good conduct an etl ' 
ship for the moment replaces the librarian’s desire f books fell 
love and knowledge of books. An hour later a shelf o oved, an 
in the fiction stacks, because a screw-pin had been afire minutes 
we wished Mr. Kanwit had sent for those sana ES ~ saying, “It 
Sooner! Strange, no one came into the library Friday m 
SO quiet and peaceful here.” brary S4% . 
Meanwhile there are 100 personalities on ore S 0 i 
deal with. “Rosalind’s engaged” or “Johns ae have © 
in terrible condition” or “May I call my mother: 
her I got into Arista.” pose day a 
FRIDAY—NO THANKS. Friday was one oF stati io 
: the a eflor p 
you hardly set foot in the library office— amphlets, P” sg fro f 
for personnel and our raison d'etre (books, al be select repr 
and visual aids). Some other day they mi catalogue” Fy i 
thousands, then ordered, received, paid a and ever 
shelved, circulated, inventoried, rebound, 
carded! 
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| Sky in the lib 
— Toulum and 


pARY LEGERDEMAIN 


tely, we had none of the libr 
mi class in the school, beca 
i ut of the library and into the classr 
bat was also the day I sat with my 
ir A d supervised their study. | 
ab Į found the SS cards in my mail box. 
i ia I picked up my summary sheet in the offic 
uhis is hard on the eyes.” Eyes! Have I ever s 
which library duty shall I set aside for this? 


friday, 


ary lessons sched- 
led to € 


use that takes One 
oom all day, 
Official class during as- 


€, and was told, 
pared them, but 


 UBRARIAN IN THE LIBRARY. New York City has trouble 


enough getting specialists of all types. No one wants a CRMD 
position. Lately it has raised salaries for psychologists. It is now 
short 180 librarians. Librarians, who must be psychologists, and 


ina split second size up borrower and book. Librarians, who must 
have general cultural background in all departments. Librarians, 
who must be skilled 


F in their own field of library procedures and 
pailosophy, 

Why should there be any question of allowing librarians to 
taty, when the library is the vital center of the cur- 
of dutiecy mos, SUCH stacks up an appalling quantity and es 
00 =, The state law says one full-time librarian for — 
tians “nts and one for each 1,000 thereafter. Yet some libra- 

oe taken away for an hour or two each day. Such iS pro- 
Students a; only impractical and expensive but — ou 
libra wie aen — Curriculum must suffer as all phas 

„~ ate curtailed, . 
Or oi position of librarian is analogous to that of P 
lass to be. “Ounselor, It is not necessary to stand in eee 
ledge > à teacher, Other administrative positions ee nd 
al of eve f inherently valuable. A librarian is at the eii 
mats A a in the school, and constantly under press 


it out of her hat at once. 


u ble book 
education z d the most valua 
i 0 O n 


ild at a pat 
i to fit the need of a particular wt su 
‘Vice ẹ, The i rarian’s place is in the Wani giving 
Sto i ‘cording attendance in a roll book. gh School 


* CLEAVER Richmond Hill Hi 
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ART TEACHING AND LIFE ADjygm > Utne oe 
In considering art teaching and life adjus 
few differences between the teaching of art ne One finds , 
the other academic subjects. There ate certain obyi € teac 
such as the use of numerous materials and tools which d ) 
to any art curriculum, or the finding and organizatio ALE Necegg 
to be taught, which can never þe simply relegated to ope , terial 
But I think more important than this is the fact tha textbook 
teachers spend a great deal of time in a process of Parus at 
students to unlearn many concepts of what art is or cial h 
is good or bad. They are obliged to destroy misconceptions ater 
are highly regarded not only by the stu 
their companions, their parents and peer 
teachers. 


dents themselves, 

S, and perhaps even their 

A mathematics teacher States in a geometry lesson certain facts 

about the area of a circle. Every student in the room recognizes 
the teacher as a veritable wiza 

to be sought after f 

other hand, walks 

in advertising art, 

illustration such as 


: é as 
does not have the visual, communicative power of an ad such 
that—a very abstract well-designed program cover. _ d the 

’ . : an 
Immediately the room is in bedlam. Discussion arises ving 
a teacher is 2 1 
whole class is at once in agreement that the te 
maniac, ent can 
. artm 
Then you may justly inquire how we in the s cep W pan 
possibly play any role in life adjustment. We well-worn pr 
a new kind of life for the student; to use a e yestet df 9 
ef s . 23 tudent wor Í ef} 
Art is a way of life.” The dress a s tomorrows Pe ig 
perhaps not the same dress she will a uses, the cha 
er home, automobile, the dishes which she vs 


oe i ‘ch she lives. 
which she sits, or the community in which s 


the 
on 
Ar in 90" 


fot 
eds of ê “ree! 


or more knowledge. An art teacher, on the 
into his class, which is dealing with a problem 
and in the course of his talk says that an 


STAGE-SET PROBLEM. Perhaps by at i 
stage set we may develop a slight spark O 
Our students for the theater. it the needs Oy the 

Stage set may be constructed to pa ret Slough on of 
play or musical, Hamlet, Romeo and J co“ the 2 
Avenue, The designer must of course 
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but by. 


rd, not to be questioned but only 


this—a slick, surfacy drawing of a horse- 


gt TEACHING 


ops of the actors and actresses, and the like. We do 
gene, the K that we teach the beauty of language in Ibsen or 
but unless the student has already been afforded the 
iy of acting the roles on the stage as an actual performer, 
opportunity him closer than he has been to the theater and its 
we can ep our. The theater ceases to be some kind of mystic 
color and Pih glamourous people who have no part in the life 
lace fille en-year-old boy or girl. In an art class the student be- 
of aw a director, writer, actor all in one. 
an j ar of such a lesson I ask if anyone has ever actually 
oe a theater to see 2 play. In one instance only one girl raised 
her hand and vaguely remembered having been to see a Broadway 
play. If in some way we can make the great mass of our students 
abit more curious about the theater, then we are being successful. 


COSTUME-DESIGN PROBLEM. Costume design for the stage 
is another problem which May stir interest in the theater and per- 
haps lead to a development for taste in clothes. If the student 
' good enough, in this field he may even make some money, a 
t unessential element in the well-adjusted life. 


PUPPETS. If all else £ 
ofa poorly adjusted life 
o£ the izatre an 
“Motions in 
ets, 


Puppet 


ails, one can easily escape the a 
or what else you will, and enter the worl 
d the fantastic by merely freeing all Te 
the creation of a humorous world of han 


0 
‘vat PILS ATTITUDES. Here is a contrast of two students 
l, har J asked them certain questions: 
2, your definition of an artist? ? 
3, p wha Value is an art-appreciation course to the er 
70U thin you will have little or no interest 
$3 
5 Cline art, saplalo. hy? 
6 Mi find art interesting? If so, why? sie lal 
The fits -t Play any part in your daily life? _ ly viewed by 
Rost i Paper 8iven below is likely to be dim A on these 
Mestiong P Yet its Writer is not alone in her wp t the gen- 
l Opinion father, affords us a cross-section a e 
i concerning the esoteric subject j l 67 
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5. 


6 


The following was writte 


student who makes the art t 
i 


. “An artist is someone who kno 


. “I don’t think art is o 


- “I think I will hav 


- “Art is something that should b 


- “I think that in 


— | 
- “I think art is anything enjoyable, anyt hing rethough 


HIGH POINT 


Ws how i 
O 
wel ” draw a 


ain 
f value to a s ; 
you don't like art you shouldnt Eana i pink that if 
it is not used in the business world. By if © decay, 
become an artist then that’s different j ie Ea Want to 
take up an art course” ? Jou 


Should 
e little intere 


St in art becay 
taking art it æ 


don’t like it and by 5 NOt going to m 


l just 
like it any better” 


ake me 
e taken only } 

who really enjoy it, but if you don’t enjoy itt think 
Stupid for anyone to make you take it” 
“No. Because I don’t like it and how 
if I don't like it?” 


Can it be interesting 
The answer to the last 


question is an emphatic “No,” 


eacher’s life a delight. 
"An artist is a person who is able to do work that other 
people enjoy. An artist is also a person who if he fc 
an idea can put it down on some material and find t 
material and subject matter as enjoyable and beautifu 
as the first idea” 
“An a course is of value to a student because ‘3 on 
help a person understand other people =p ays wi 
never met. It is for this reason that art is an 
be called ay international language.” vaste 
four years I will have a —_ 
in art partly because it is to be my chos r of simplidh) 
ecause it is a field that contains the beauty 
in a complicated everyday life.” 


terest 


hat makes 


š e my To 
You turn around and look twice, without any f 


cule 
‘no a 
he Study of art should include anything 


parii 


. a) 
person or group of persons enjoy. 
tf 


an ob her “7 

Yes, because 1 find art more enjoy abse - over ae 

jects. It isn’t the same drab thing Oe is become T batt 
tt has interest for me because I wis be learnin 

mercial artist and base m y wo rk upon 

absorbed in school,” 


| wel T ALKS. 


n by Frances Millich, the kind of | č 


color, texture, rhythm, balance, and. 
"Yes, ores af ae) life. These elements make up 
orm ati g” 
ever tm oe sarge only by saying that while most of us 
{can add to ill those of us who will not see._ 
t there are sti i À 
ve eyes, YE Bay Ridge High School 
pa AS GIACCONE 
ORAL-ENGLISH ADVENTURES _— 
When Paul walked up to the front bi cr to give ii 
lish talk to the class, he carried with him a rectangu 
pra ed in newspaper. That, I assumed, was his illustra- 
: =j Paul began by saying, “I will talk about my hobby. 
i k you dead.” Then he proceeded to 
[have a hobby that can knoc y 
unwrap the package, and to my startled gaze and that of the class 
revealed a .22 rifle! 
With this striking introduction, this fifteen-year-old boy gave a 
tailed and complete account of his hobby, hunting, telling how 
he and his dad enjoyed this sport together. What I found most 
interesting about this talk was the fact that until this time, Paul 
id been such a quiet student in class, saying almost nothing. 
NOW, he fairly glowed as he spoke on and on, reveling in the com- 
Piete interest and attention of his class. 
bi ge not all English talks are as spectacular as this, 
aes ute this in common—a student will express himself in- 
aged i ompletely, and self-satisfyingly, if he can be uon 
of Ynpatheti topic in which he is absorbed, and if he is assure 
209 IC § 


a nrroundings for the deliverance of his talk. A 
school bo ate of self-confidence 


Monty and girl in this way. 
ivem; ATION, Early in the term, I tell the class about the 
ad deliver ki talk that each student will be required to prepare 
8 our i À interesting to note what an inadequate ay 
7 a have, because they gasp at the thought pa 
” Wis qig ° ct, when these very same students get on 


can be gained by every high 


to get them to sit down. 
~ Students by telling them of past poe 
The a and 48° tead to them a fist of the highlights Paks. 
Rap lass ell a Little about each of the outstanding al- 
gl MS to ]; te her gives her ora 
‘xe this period when teacher g them in 
the children leave the room, I hear 
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animated discussion about Possible topics NTS [Jur 


e, 1951) 
SCHEDULING. The class Secretary th 
names and dates, and posts this impressive lee > Up a list of 
the bulletin board. We all like to see our na è document o 
the oral-English class is no exception. T ik i 


; : f he stude y- Print, and 
tain satisfaction and importance from see MS deriy Cer. 


; ing their name 
typewritten sheet under a scheduled date, AMES on this 
We plan for five speakers every Monday 
for the talk, and three or four minutes fo 
discussion on each talk. These assignments 
for the latter half of the ter 


allowing five ‘ 


Minutes 
t class comment 


TOPICS. After 
discussion, I find 
by these high-sch 
talks: 


several years of using this technique in oral 
an amazing variety and range of topics covered 
ool boys and girls. Here is a partial grouping of 


(1) Hobbies (often illustrate 
brought in). Shop 
autograph hunti 
making; riflery; 
and played, of 
tropical fish (t 
ing (introduc 
many others. 

(2) Sports, 


d by material the student has 
work; art weaving; knitting; agree 
ng; album-collecting; stamp-collecting; Ee 
musical collections; musical instruments exp al 
ten in duets, with violins, accordions, a “ 
he direct cause of my present collection) ny m 
ed as a “topic that is right up my alley /> 


, ost evel] 

Lucid and interesting explanations te 
sport, often illustrated by pictures, pamphlets, boat ion of pach 
football, baseball, basketball, soccer, a vivid — Of” 
techniques under the arresting title “The Gun on ymin! ce 

(3) Athletes. Biographies of outstanding SP as to ela 
accompanied by Pictures and heated discussions „pot! 
merits, love tO talk daf» 
(4) Clubs and Settlement Houses. Students sal Eng “i 

© Organizations to which they belong. On jackets; Ba yes 
they'll proudly sport their colorful blazers O! Pecans P 
enthusiastically bring newspapers, pennants, P 
and other evidence of club activities. 
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well TALKS: 


it of one student’s informative talk on the Educational 
pa entire class embarked on a research project on 
wA houses. Committees were formed to investigate fifteen 
emen 


“ment houses in the vicinity, and to report back to the class 
s eit histories finances, contributions to individy 
ei i 


al and com- 
= happiness. Thus, the wonderful work of the Educational 


‘ance, Grand Street Settlement, Riis House, Boys Club, Christa- 
Al a and other institutions was made known to a large 
u of students, and many boys and girls were inspired to join a 
_ A “human interest” angle was contributed by Alvin, who 
bad just completed successfully the role of the fat boy who wanted 
tobe Santa Claus in “The Miracle on 34th St.” What a fine im- 
petus to juvenile dramatics when Alvin told of hi 
stage work at the Henry Street Playhouse! 

(5) Careers. Students who had decided on future vocations 
cussed the requirements, Opportunities, advantages, and dis- 
advantages of being “doctor, lawyer, or Indian chief.” 

(6) After-School and Summer Employment. A most worth- 
ae feeling of pride and achievement is expressed in their talks 
‘ha boys and girls who have been wage earners. They speak 

matively and interestingly about their varied Occupations in 
wakay as counselors and waiters, in business houses and 
rants, in ide eng. in clerical and industrial capacities, in restau- 
mind tellin sical Organizations, in factories, on farms. They don’t 
ple, Tine "Ss some of the secrets of their trades, too. For ex- 
Sort he e y tells us that when he was a bus-boy at a summer 
. “YS served the last course of Sunday dinner so that 
Murra an ~~’ would not forget to tip him as well as the waiter. 
bad told us p otionally blocked child that the Guidance Office 
fam y, 7t, spoke for forty minutes about his apane 
rede Btess rT Farm Aid Program. It was amazing P pa 
ed shi fede the talk. At first, he fumbled for wor g a 
and w that he w uneasily from one foot to — ioe eee 

(7) Poke ei d his a his confidence 8 
: » Casi ily. 
dhion q Ons maini = s aa e of course). These 
Of Roo Shows y Y the dist S 3 ki el ements 
bib 8t00min “atured pattern-making, i the dis 
Banhe 2 aMon 8; fessing well on a budget; an iate photo- 

Well-drens Class of beautiful and approp! 
‘sed people. 


S training for 
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(8) Plays and Movi 


es. This type of t Utne, 195, 
Prepared for, so that the customary why J alk mus 


‘> oA Cal sum - Carefy 
Helen made a real contribution to her Classmates IS ayog] 
about the valuable and inexpensiy 


s © Movie pr 
seum of Modern Art. Edith has a subs 


Workshop of the New School. She ac uaint 
Opportunities for worth-while and inex aie 
passed around Programs of the 
enthusiastic talk. 


(9) Travels, A flying carpet of adventur 


e and 
vided by the Oral-English talks of Student travelers, we pio 
pupils, “travel” is an all-inclusive + : 


clu erm, so that a trip to Pet 
sylvania or a trip to the Virgin Islands Provides Equal grist for 
self-expression. When these talks are Supplemented by photo 
graphs, snapshots, or picture postc 

alled. In recent years, many refu 
Caust have come to our high scho 
feelingly of their experiences, 


I recall Joseph, a tefugee from Germany, a very reserved by 
of about sixteen, He worked earnestly in the English group, n 
answered only when called on, and then very briefly. en 
shy, and withdrew from his classmates. On his am, + is 
we had a rea] surprise when Joseph “held” the class for T aged 
forty minutes. In his “broken” English and p— when 
voice, he told his classmates about his life m jan of the 

ings were normal; then related the crushing al blind ! 
tidal wave of Nazism. He told the class way ii told them f 
one eye; why he had the cruel scar on his face. Id how * 
Value education as a pearl of great value; per go tos "a 

ungered for learning for many years but cou ked what 2° i 
n the discussion after the talk, Joseph prae kees nt answe! yr 
most about American boys and girls. His papan pay: : 
think it is so fine that high-school boys and 8 
played.” 
j rest. SO 

(10) Almost Any Other Topic of Intere broa 

joy giving a “Newscast” or an original radio 


on a wot 
n6 UP in twos or fours to give a debate 
troversial topic, 


ol. Many of them will speak 


e students 5 
m te 
deasti cot 
„while 

% 


P 
jot 


ee ave è Na 
One boy who was interested in er) li United 
planation of the World Health Council o 
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gees from the European holo. } 


irl, OW 


AB vacation.” She had traveled extensively throughout the 
ined State 


accompanying her tothe, a professional “fat lady” 
j 


She was vety proud of her mother, and assured the 
circus. : 


| 24" ah oreat pride atid sincerity that the AVoitdupois of 310 


tos We cquthentic, “Sure, they tust Weigh that much. That’s 
mds W 


. er start in Coney Island.” = a 
il a mae in airplane motors brought in his tiddel and 
A boy 


osttated its workings to the class. By the tértific clatter and 
~ demo 


: yas, his talk is well remembered. 
ma sh a car, I shall remember a ote of 
| a to Harold, who explained most lucidly the workings of : 
automobile by bringing in a catdboatd model of the naeg i 
and teaching üs the tiysteries of engines most gtaphically from 
at 


Teddy will sutely be a hotographer of note some day, if I 
can TA by his talk on his chiet interest in life. He was a _ 
‘ot of chap who had tever mingled very much with the ot r 
‘dents. But, after his talk, he responded with flushed face an 
etat énimation to the praise and inquiries directed at him. a 

bons are a source of pleasure and profit to many boys. - = 

1 Ove to tell about these feathered friends—theit habits, 
dis n, aising, loyalties to the home toost, and values we 
tten eXchange, I've teally learned a great deal from 

prising fanciers. 


Clifton We Of course, there arè the ‘“Belvederes” whe 
Milenioa spate: The baby-sitters ate ys o 
O touch ia abilities- ang rates! Some aré even i « Cine 
tell t it out before midnight, so much more aftet clients 
~*tlevigion They also have their preferences in selecting re 
Robin Hogg ets ®t top rating! As a victim of these yo ADIT 
ting ec I listen With mournful cynicism to their me 

è Velations y 


| ) d 
T à la VENTURE, Who says the oral-English perio 
W prope house of encyclopedic knowledge? 


the English 
-> the Stimulation and suggestion from ¿ adven“ 
$5 Stud i . nd joyou 

Mt “Nts can t ded to rich a 
Sue Oral-p. yoo thus be gui 


Stra aah phase of their work. 


h School 
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HIGH p 


-B Uune, isp f ggaNNes WTE CREP EES ; 
Clinicians of reading regard me askanc D NE ce her groups of students that one may see in any one of the 
As something sub-human engendered by ¢ - fom 0 


4; of high schools in the country. Several in this grou 
A wastrel of time, a no-advice heeder 


“es 


pousan 


holding musical cases of assorted sizes and shapes, I teadily 
And simply because I’m a word-by-word iad yere ed the French horn, the trumpet, and the violin. Others 
The profs started this, and I’ll ma ë Babiora carrying metal boxes which originally must have been tool 
I read word-by-word, and believe “8 of it, ie 


„ses and which I have since come to know 
X 


me, I | 
I know all the rules just as well a sn rushes for the art students. 


S the next man. 
Encompass your word-groups in et 


thythmi bows! 
Accelerate reading by Skimming mA i Span; 


house paints and 





NOT “LONG-HAIRS.” The effect on me of the Spo 


porty a 
athi a i a | pearance of this particular group of youthful Beethovens and 
The rules may have merit; they may be lever 8: Cezannes, and the quip about the third face at Belmont, can only 
Who cares as I revel in word by word. be likened to having been at the receiving end of an unexpected 
Though reading that calls for set words per minute bow between the eyes. I was rocked back on my heels with the 
May save loads of time, I’m stil] agin it: | abrupt realization that the clean-cut and attractive appearance of 
While some like the Garests, I Bike the ha F musically and artistically talented teen-agers didn’t jibe at 
While some like the fast pace, I prefer ease. | Mae a a rae that a gtoup of this type ought to 
Let professors proclaim me a Mortimer Snerd— - theback of a i. on must have — ` 
I find reading delicious, just word-by-word. in for music or aintin, otype that all young people who g 
SAM BERGMAN Brooklyn H. S. of Automotive Trads | « Painting seri 


ously are the counterparts of the 


G Š A 2; ii > >» 
teenwich Village type” of eccentric “artiness. 


YOUTHFUL BEETHOVENS AND CEZANNES n TALK IS SPORTS, This much I know now. Our modern 
WEAR CREW HAIRCUTS ta racetsk | g vaged esthete, talented j : 
“Who won the third race at Belmont?” It wasn’t a racetr Tent fr 


r om oth in music or art, is in no measure = 
ive-100 Y €r youn i i e- 
tout who asked me that question. It was a tall, od nat ~ nd emp it i hen opted ener Eam seh 
young man, with a crew-style haircut, who wa chool Lobby Mu MUch the Same that our 
badgering me for my habit of walking through a newspp™ Creen tists a r have - eee T dhe 
with my face buried in the headlines of the mor talk to ch Vill a y 
is occurred some time ago. 


£ seven boys i tap € magnetit PS y only to yield in their psychology and 
e se 

, 7°C young man was one of a mixed group Of 5% | 

girls who were standing and talking in the lobby 


f the Hip ang)? atire] € athletic field. A development, inci- 
to þegin alll td Bitls, 
School of Music and Art, while waiting for classes si bei? Wh 


Xcollen  8ENial to me: their physical-education teacher, 
n f ‘ Q Can tt 
_ My reply to the question was not so brilliant a S 


essional ball-player. True, these boys 


bof light, “°ment € with the palette and with notes, have 
af 8 ay, Sat nts wh 
tion here, but I did take a good look at the group J, The i m 


ege and prof 


à i ; But 
serious things are discussed. 
, 2 ret Moo l s e 
d from 15 0°" t ja teri, © Wethear yee talk is Sports, all varieties of e a 
seven young people must have range He wore 4 Pst $ bees K Shortsto ese gifted youngsters talk about the rela 
who addressed me was nicely groomed. tS ob | Ty Or p 
with co 


a a, Wee 
, ip was yo . aboy ot Yankee Phil Rizzuto and Dodger Pee 
ntrasting colored trousers. ee ee ed the W” ye | a day i = “sketball “class” of a City College eee 
other boys were similarly garbed. The gi . yish? ‘thing Ye Mus; seems incongruous to me to hear a ie o 
attractive pirls should—delightful. hich disting” 8 the ballin talent argue furiously on the pan ae 
here was one feature, however, wh! Ke c arges in the prize ring of a Rocky 
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IG Pn POE opg witht CREW COTS 

ano as compared with the stiletto-like finesse of Utne 195 pan , teen-aged Beethovens and Cezannes. In wrath or in 

Robinson. Q a Sugar” Ry i your g people who are going to pive us the music we 
C 


MEL ALLEN PREFERRED. Recently our prin 

distaste at the lush and extravagant Ptonunciat S PS 
nouncer on WQXR, the radio station famous for + Of an a 
classical music. Dr. Steigman, a cultured gentle “. its Programs v 
his sensibilities for art and music with accom: =n Whg 
and figure a was fearful of 
nouncers on the speech patterns of our pif 

presumably listen = ease programs in aad ar People who 

I could have reassured him. Of the thousands of tee 

musicians and artists that I have dealt with in my ome 
physical-education teacher in the High School of Music and 1 
I have yet to hear a single one s . i 


pontaneously imitate the style or 
content of any of the more famous announcers associated wit 


music or musical personalities. So snubbed, for example, is 
Milton Cross, who announces in learned style the Metropolitan 
Opera broadcasts on Saturday afternoons, Nor is Deems Taylo, 


the influence Of such an 


the eminent composer and musical commentator, any more success | 


ful than Mr. Cross in influencing the speaking style and convest 
tional content of his young listeners, f 

On the other hand, I have heard many of our gifted ade | 
in moments of exuberance around the school, 50 ag wit 
Allen’s baseball patter with an intimate familiarity "ua 
evident enjoyment. A case in point is Henry Russatto, esti 0 
Ezio Pinza, a voice student, who epitomizes the oe athleti 
hundreds like him that I know: the lyrical mus® eal cords} 
When the mood moved this thrush to exercise his i pat f bs 
never heard him burst into an aria that had an disou” 
repertoire. Nor did I ever hear him burst into 4 “on and p 
à la Milton Cross on the music of Tchaikovsky: reak qut # we 
again, however, I did hear Russotto the songst?! ical Allene os 
now famous Allen style about Ostrowski. m a for thé are 
would hear that “Ostrowski is now on the we ctrike one. Ot 
Ostrowski has fogged the ball in there wal awn 
that the batted ball “is going, going; 18 gor s OF” 
home run,” the puan git” 


I should caution one not to presume ew ression 
ne arts are implicit in the spontaneous 
76 


i EMpere 
comp lishments in tue 





Fi nt and play, and whose paintings we will rush to view 


jleries and Museums, stem to have a real affinity for, and 


yil 
na one young 


iy recourse tO, the idiom of sports. Here is how 
acted to 2 situation that got her dander up. Zita, a gifted 
a who has concettized fore than Once, Was being read a 
mn by her mathematics instructor, who thought she wasn’t 
Jing as well as she should. The instructor's criticisms and sup- 
gestions for imptovement were not being received Staciously by 
he young lady. Without a hint of her cultured background in 
her repartee, Zita proceedėd to put the zealous teacher in his 
place with a withering and scornful “Look who’s pitching.” 

And when Fred Hertz, a highly talented young artist with a 
hir for journalism, is bursting with fun in a humor column he 
wites for the school paper, he turns for source material not to 
Btaque, Picasso, Toscanini, ot to Stokowski, but to people, names, 
a expressions that arè the life and substance of the athletic 

e, 


EON THE PLAYING FIELD. There are many signs 
td Con in detouring Greenwich Village our young Beethovens 
fl idio Mae not only have gone along with the lively and color- 
the ithleri« the Sports vernacular, but are heading directly for 
Musë 4g c field itself. Ït appears that they regard the esthetic 
fl E ‘Ompany for an hour or two each day, but not for a 
tinpete in alt’ SO Out they go to the athletic field to play and 
ki good manner of games and sports. They play as well as 
Rolan V sag Nowadays. To illustrate, there is the story of 
bal te boy. 2 former member of the school’s varsity basket- 
otra din “ne time concertmaster of the school’s symphony 
‘bation ^t present a key member of the Houston (Texas) 
rel enth Orchestra, I was in the audience that was com 
formed poled with th i in’s Porgy and Bess 
ta Èd by the t e music of Gershwin s P g apea 
" tes He la tak s orchestra of which Vamos wa oe 
Cue» “atlier : With great skill and feeling. Yet only oF 
all A to b “Mos and I were running all over a =e ee 
i 8 and physiċally exhausting matches O ball 
ting the concert did the effects of the han a 
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PO] 
games impair the magic in Vamos’s Sensitive fi SS ne, 1951) | s ae — 
beautiful music out of his violin, a Og en not te te ls wrong applications o 
Then, in big-time competition and in a consi eht ius vessions—to the 


xpre nd phrases form a significant patt of contem 
= foreign e, oral formerly the newspaper reader was 
pgh vocabu 5 ‘iss stately editorials he would encounte 
since oun an occasional hackneyed Latin expression, he now comes 
pmidable ie expressions from French, German, Italian, Spanish, Arabic, 
wot Se ese In fact, they vary as the focus of political and 
jus is shifts. Even the most scholarly individual can no longer 
military m d of information ; he has to have recourse to reference works, 
ly on his then, a real need which Dr. Newmark’s Dictionary of Foreign 
w Phras es fills, Carefully compiled from Latin, Greek, French, 
A Spanish, German, Hebrew, and other languages, it presents Eng- 
ih equivalents of some 10,000 foreign terms. There is an eight-page sup- 
plement of Greek words and quotations. 
The book is an attractive volume, being well bound and beautifully 


pinted. It is free of the forbidding masses of fine print of the average 
dictionary, 


kt should prove eminently useful to the editor, the author, the teacher, 
te librarian, and to the general reader. In fact, it is a sine qua non for 
te library of every educated person. 
THEODORE HUEBENER 


TeENCOLN LIBRARY OF ESSENTIAL INFORMATION. The 
ress; 


of skill, stamina, and fight, Johnny Macheropj — teater test 
brilliant young artists, brought a Measure of athlets Of oy, More 
school and to the art world by his gallant victory in He G the 

/2 Mile 


porary 
quite at 
r nothing more 
1950 Grand Prix Bicycle Race on Long Island. 
Like music, the longish, athletic figure belonging to B 
son hath charm. Miss Myerson, one of our former my = Myer. 
and a musician of great depth and sensitivity, took berk Majors 
shape to Atlantic City in 1945, charmed the judges, and sind 
crowned a Queen: Miss America of 1945, © Dack 
Collegiate basketball is not without re 
tanks of our youthful musician 
moved on to greater athletic fam 
and George Lois at Pratt. 


These are but a few of our musically and artistically gifted 
young people who have extended their esthetic talents to encom: 

pass the sports field. Their range of interest in athletics is varied 
and rich. We have our share of snake hunters, fishermen, swin 
mers, and tennis players. We have gifted musicians and artist 


presentation from the 
S and artists. Two who have 


e are Bernie Jansson at Columbia 


, vl ineteenth Edition, 1950; 2175 pages; $21.00 (one- 
who would trade their chances for success in those er Aw nia S, ” i: 
life of a big-league ballplayer. From the aah we ome e school libras a i gee tools for the home and school library, 
mine, it seems to me to be a fact that the teen-age « 


this latest d e Lincoln Library near the top. An examination 
Not “dition shows Clearly why. Here, quite literally, is a /ibrary, 
ri those ghee actness and accessibility are the keynotes of the work. 
tray, this ai ay be unfamiliar with the format of The Lincoln 
taf aito twelve „O£ the arrangement may be in order. ‘The book is 
bing £ English P divisio 

tig p? Mathe gu 


traded 
and Cezannes of the High School of Music and Art have bic 


; atni¢ 
the sky-topped garret of Greenwich Village for an 
clubhouse. 


-~ and At 

. S. of Musi, ns, each a complete reference volume in 

ALFRED KUNITZ H : iat age, Literature, Fristoe, Geography and Travel, 
ion jg At, ii Economics and Useful Arts, Government and Poli- 
hilly: “Ubdivided rie: Biography, and Miscellany. Each major divi- 
18 an tetature, for example, has such subdivisions as the 


Ue ys er; ; 
fod Mteratureg a Literature, English Literature, Irish Literature, Be 
Yok ction incl q manic Literatures, Slavonic Literatures, etc. This pat 
Atar tefereng® di 


Book Reviews 


DICTIONARY OF FOREIGN WORDS aT g gn word is 
Newmark. Philosophical Library, 1950, 245 [e of foreib™ jes, n0 
There have always been a considerable num arit 4 techt! 


By a 


d magazine Mrd tede | witty pe ferences Crary plots, characters, allusions, pen names, 
: ; spaper and M stander raust O ar EE aa N 
phrases which have appeared in newspap in addition f° logy: 0! bly ri thoritat; PPlied to teference works of this kind are those of 
plays, advertisements, and Ce ~ legal phrase ings and Jing i iie Pe Uncal, S =S, Completeness, ease of finding material, rea h 
d” , n i ei ; N ae > 
ara am as Italian in music 4 ons j- human be intermit " Ki hes he rs as a one-volume reference work, rates OES 
o wor d wars which uprooted m mmunication, he at. bh ehy ight o¢ Ugh Nineteen editions the editors have constan A r 
the rapid development of modern co J | ever daj» y je tof en vised = W discoveries and new information. Because “ 
peoples and languages has been ners a the reader norance p Vlopeg: S Ca Printing, it can eliminate sag a oP nai 
wee ping i spa cor ionar: His 18 Makers, The list of contributors isan imposing 
ikely to find them in the ordinary 
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The test of completeness is relative. To « t POINT 


pedia to contain information comparable Sct a one 1934) 
surd, Yet a twenty-four volume encyclopedia nt Britannica NYU, 
for a good one-volume reference work, Be OSS not eliminat d be th, 
necessarily detailed, factual information, nea we h 
their place. The Lincoln Library manages to a © encyelopeg; 
material into its more than two-thousand B Ik SULPrisin 8 las have 
certain areas (philosophy, for example), but it q May contain liti y 
make the work well worth-while. SOS contain en a 
A helpful index is one of the stron : 


feat ah: 
people an index of this kind provi on ULES of this vo] 


“cps volume, For youn. E 
Except for one group, spot-checking showed to material nee 


the index to be rel; needed 
uence groups, pages Ey s 
e major divisi » seem 


page references to study and re 
somehow to have gone awry.) 
as an additional aid. 


On the count of readability the book holds its own 
but simply written. _A great many illustrations and ma 
The type face, particularly in the dictionary sections, i 
since the book Will be us | 

n sustained reading, the sm } 

A g, the smal] type face should not 

A uni 
question 


s rather small, But 
Present too great an 


que feature of the book is its self-improvement impetus. Tet 


testing, An introduction to each major section provides a kind of over 
view of the field, 


Within each section the dictionary arrangement is often used for con 


ons are thumb-indey | 


Articles are briefly | 
PS enliven the text. | 


oplNITE 


RECEIVED 
SEP 27 1951 


itil 


MUNICIPAL BUILDING 
NEW YORK City 


EDITOR... . 


WORK OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK cry 


—— 


ed principally for frequent brief reference rather | 


s at the end of each section encourage self-teaching and sell | 


-SE e . e 
pact and concise information. For example, in the language section Sg | 


tionary of synonyms and antonyms, discriminated in groups, P ro 
useful information in simple form. In the literature section 3 diction 
of plots, characters, and allusions does a similar.job, There r= or mot 
of world history in the history section, Other sections — 

of these useful lists. ation. Th a 
_ The dictionaries contain a surprising amount of inform nd of Bret. 
tion on plots, characters, and allusions, for example, 8 inor fiter Y 
Handbook brought up to date, Although some os ke : 
and characters (like “Chimmie Fadden”) are describ 
dius and Queen Gertrude go unrecorded in sep =e 
whole this list is a creditable job. Descriptions 49 


te Kin 
entte» ase 


ound 


: i e c Va | 
e entry on Fleance is more informative than i 


readers’ handbooks. 


. eg an ‘ 
: = 3 “rte to aisab' ace it | 
With anthologies and encyclopedias, it 1S possible yestion 2? o 
: .o, i ye Th impartan jla nee p 
Out sins of omission and commission. The fe AL Fes, O aed 
pf 


ed 
- ork tach 
Ir a m 
ws Cone blish 


i boo 
Is the impact of the whole book good? Does the © poo! lib 
be used easily and sith A Hoes it pelong in rom that Py be 
home libraries? Does jt perform a function di these questi? 
by longer encyclopedias? The answer to al 
emphatic yes, 
HENRY J, Curis 
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k en in Pasadena, a prosperous, 
It did hap P’ Los Angeles orbit, where 
| conscious city g ipee happen. Why did it happen? Because 
redicted that le of Pasadena temporarily lost their educational 
he pop wi a paralysis of their civic nerve, confused progress 
os ati listened to the alien voices of Opponents of : 
wa a because Willard Goslin is 4 forthright, upright 
lic schooi— 
d educator. | DEPOS l 

E- a happened in Pasadena A In = this a Sate 
| ident of the American Associa 1 

aig me p. the highest honor that can be paid to a school 
mative and was Superintendent of ‘Schools in tee on 
The Pasadena Board of Education deliberately, mpm 
and unanimously elected him as the Superintendent o 


in Pasadena. He was received with acclaim. His official honey- 
Moon was sweet—an 


tet the same Board fired him, by telegram to New York, where 
| € Was Stopping for 
ji 


sessions of. the National Citizens Commis- 
Son for the Public § 


l chools. 
i Hulburd’s book is a hi 


tican trapedy—a see 

i y 

| late—ang Slow—awaken 
ant pood 

i ioe Schools for th 


Proud, and socially 
no one would have 


hly competent reportorial job 
iat moma tragedy vm 
ing of the people—the real tii 
eir children. It is not a sja 
P ce about a t ical mean little political scra 
ne ` “nusually tido local fracas. It is a book that — 
oth t carefu] Petusal by parents, teachers, business a jm 
“ignite “UNgsters themselves, It is LIFE in capital e 90 
front, 5 for q education for all the children is a Times 
and he Ny ews © book sections of the New ie first by 
Herald Tribune (April 29, san r by John 
ya » President of Harvard, and the ot The Wall, 
A noy tor of Bel] for Adono, Hiroshima, and Board of 

ston Member of the Westport (Connecticut) 
xf 
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i l 
| Mit TA 
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0., 1951, r 
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d all too short—and a little over two years _ 
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able public reactions and cit 
deed, this book is highly reve 
times. For this reason what happened in on temper of 
interest to every thoughtful citizey quite apart 4 should b, 
concern with the free schools of the nation. Í rom hi 
chapter I could not hel p com paring this nan ite y 
- action of a weak school board under eavy ie OF ł 
action of the posse in ‘The Ox-Bow Incident? Nor 
of a Superintendent of Schools is the equivalent of 
but the forces that generate an irrational mob Spirit 
indicated in the one story as in the other, 


“A better comparison, however, is to be 
3 





HIGH p 


€S several o 
aling of the reaction 


OINTS [Sep 


Pasad 


found by tury; to the 
history of England in the Seventeen Nine l 76 t0 the 


í ties. Then, as NOW, in- 
citers of mob action could inflame public sentiment by the type 
of misrepresentation we today designate 


as ‘smears? A state of 
near panic could be engendered by pointing to what was happen- 


ing in another nation, France. As the French Revolution moved 
into its violent Stages and then hardened into an Eighteen 
tury totalitarian form, the tide of reaction set in across ha 
Channel. In Birmingham in 1791 ‘persons unknown e A 
the inhabitants in the name of ‘Church and King f nee » 
house of Dr. Priestley, a dissenting minister with liberal v 


nci onstration 0 
incidentally a chemist of some fame. Such a dem 


nr doing ms 
blind fury provoked by a few people bent primaril i volt is n0 | terig 


chief in the name of conservatism and l 
totally dissimilar to what happened in Pasa i the Pasadena "A 

“Among the charges hurled at Mr. i Aa his associa 
of Pro America and others who led the me of pr ogress a 
vith WH. Kilpatrick and the ‘Columbia cult of A oy ci 
cators,’ and his support of a program allege __ ill. BE 
on the collapse of our way of life? ith dramatic ° 

John Hersey recites the train of events ik ; for 6 
tells the beginning and end of the story: tion looking phe " 

“In 1948, the Pasadena Board of ed e er at it 
Superintendent of schools who would ubstaniah „blic | 
school administration worthy of such a $ | 


an ton 
| ; he top in AMET? Asso y dl 
ng community, went right to the 


he America" grinte” opi 
lon and selected the president oft f then 5 orator) 
School Administrators, Willard Gos! ay: n exp 
schools in Minneapolis, After Goslin 
6 






f &teat Si i ; 2951) 


1 

ll 
f us that 
je t0 make SUC 


; w superintendent of schools, 
, to the ne pe ; | 

shi dim k exception, said that if the offer was to be made 

yithow he would approve it wholeheartedly. There is no doubt 

10 you, 


} 
are as clearly | 





: Mbbo 
, tried to us ed 


Whole 1 4 h 
hoo) 


| tall; d 


L ee a 
ADENA she chairman of the board wrote him a letter offi- 
pasadena 

1 


„no him to take the superintendency—a letter which 
„uiting he Pasadena board knew how lucky the city would 
i fi a catch: 'I called a number of people with whom 
d... and several others called me, I asked each 
. or she felt the community would react to paying quite 


Every one, 


made a tremendous impression... P. S. Both mountain and 
ou 


wean fishing should be good in California next August’ 


"In 1950, the same board, evidently not wishing to confront 


Villard Goslin face-to-face, took advantage of his absence in the 
| Eat, where he was attending some educational conferences, to 
_ send bim along telegram, which read in part: ‘We are interested 


mainly, as you know, in promoting and continuing a fine educa- 
"onal system in Pasadena. We are of the opinion that the school 


(‘Wem is suffering and will continue to suffer because of the lack 


o] harmony within the system itself, as well as in the community 
—Mawhole, , . 


} Settles itsel f aro 
y | r sad dus 


In our opinion, the main controversy in Pasadena 
und you as an individual and therefore it becomes 


J to suggest ... that you resign’.” Hersey closes 
A this lament : 


hain, who w ight have been, 
Who certain ty he a perhaps not as tactful as he mig 


us) „7n inadequate sense of public relations, = 
7 underestimated the nature of his opposition, and who 
Straight ahead on the things sier r, 
“3e attacks—and many others which Hu _ 
Juiet reason, and with facts. But these were : = 
e story p vas alone, The most disturbing element a 
} Y 15 the subtle chan e which came over the Pasa 
Mean p el 1 ; ] jously craven 
5° to Goy. xed at last, when it sent its cur 
Mati : osl r 


blic 
n in Bide the East. After that the friends of puoi 


„ mee 
describe i t th 


1 to 


ding’ t00 late Cna, horrified at what they had let happen 
yo ot : May 3 ate, a 


Or ho WE ag 


ing anti- 
the story ends with a heartbreaking 4 

ko | isolated 
Wy. Outs be isolated, 
Unto, Ve, in N cives how the Pasadena cease ee imilar fate. 
win ately oy ork, can be immunized from a s e cause. 
th amos. = Perhaps fortunately, there was no = trem an 

: “NY social impasse, the elements sprang 
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involvement of ignorances, Prejudices, sta 
ests, confused ideologies, and local hae n- +t | 
a sound substratum of good will, ete these cuttin? te 
spirit, desire for first-rate education, | ratic imp & acto 
desire to live in a gteat city in a gr 
some of these elements and try to see our wa 

If any one of them had been different in -ae 
actually was, the whole outcome mi 
tainly, the combination was fatal. 


TS [Se 


ea 
t Country, Le ne oa 
at 


PUBLIC RELATIONS. Let us take Goslin t hi 
the commentators agree that he “had an in sas, weakest Al 


: s " ade uate se 
lic relations.” I can understand that. In 1 : yn Ri 


947 I talked With him 


several times in Berlin where we were both serving the Education 


Branch of the American Military Government in Germany. At 
that time he was being mentioned as “the leading out-of-town 
candidate for the position as Superintendent of Schools in New 
York City.” That might have happened in our town. He im 
pressed me, as he did many others, as keen, human, idealistic 


stand how he would want to saye time for effective pee. 
tion by making himself inaccessible to newspapers and othe a 
licity media. However, back in the years 1919-20, I co j : 
for the New York Times and I know how a People 
newspaper milieu and in the public climate of ar or whid 
want to know what is going on, especially in pony art of the # 
they pay and in which their children spend a g00 i the editor 
It is the reporter's business to get it for headlines and eat? 
business to comment on it. Reporters have dea di m. > 
have civic responsibilities. Everybody likes a but in 2°) 8 
of all, he must have something good fe GHEE" redly. Pe che! 

d-humo | telt, 
he must offer what he has freely and good” ly a s€ as 
not frustrate those who, like himself eer does; ie tg 
Or administrator), are earning a living. and turn p ye 
Pasadena, a “good press” is likely to "York. Happily ç sce 
press.” So it might have done in New erintende? d hen” d 
teminded by recent circulars from the Espa peis: m 
the schools are an open book to the Formati, poth * 
the people. We have a Bureau of In Sui keepins 
Jacowitz, on the W orld-Telegram and Sut 


Ove of Children na Public f 


ena f = 
ght have been digest 





f 
e pave ye | 


i 


een of ill-will, Th 
practical—a fine person of dignity and good humor. | can under | fei square] 





sADENA STORY Koen Hi. al 
pasAD” aware of daily happenings in the schools, and Benjamin 
rt e New York Times, not only reporting important local 
sat making countrywide surveys of educational trends, 
apers give accurate reports in -special stories, Their read- 
other p p e school system, will benefit markedly from the fullest 
nn coverage in education. 


VERAL PUBLICS. There is no such thing as the public, 
There ate many publics, especially in a cosmopolitan commuhity 
_economic, social, political, religious, racial, geographical groups. 


-There should be continued and persistent effort to unite them in 


suppott of the schools which are for all the publics, and there- 
fore for the potential “zhe public.” However, that unification 


gs on only when there is adequate recognition of differences, 
When all the lines of communication are open, when there is 


: al good-will, criticism, and support for public schools. This 
is basic, 


ln New York there are rifts. There are signs of differences, 
cy cannot be ignored or overridden. They 
rely. They must be ironed out on the assump- 
ad pro - public school is an American expression of culture 
task is i =. and that, whatever its Shortcomings may be, our 
oping eiia € it better, to enable it to keep pace with our devel- 
individ a tions of social living-together, of science, and of 
val dignity, | 


"Co | | 
he,» DUCATION “Good” always implies a standard of 
of What ; ‘oMmething “better” or “worse.” It implies knowledge 
Pattly ints Often means research. Pasadena bogged down 
rp Besivg s People bandied terms like “pragmatism, ai. 
tick,” D acation ” and names like “Dewey” and “K 
viy € legib] ae thing to differ on the importance of jee 
Pii Or evil Or to Study geometry and another to AoA 
wW teadily Pragmatism or of Kilpatrick’s teachings. 2€ 
Yer E 0 
wel): Sen atter of ideologies (and therefore highly contro- 
vig Neg Latics and ideologies are very real wae hae i 
A if 2e mug eY charged emotions, but profitable sd 


ibable, esp® 

ts a. OCCag; More understandable and describable, 
“Silden Ned by a winteaulal desire for the future © 
9 





° Cc 
come a matter of semantics (and therefor 
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What happened in Pasadena may conceivabi em 
New York by heavy and continued relian ec J bea 
guidance agencies in the Board of Edu | 
sistent in its pursuit of the facts of learnin g e Orme; iS bes 
and evaluating, so that we may always know whe 
from, where we are, and where we are going. Th a 
partment is always at work on the discovery of ; an 
ences, and on the maintenance of 
what those differences may be. M 
did not know exactly what was g 
of them even refused to listen t 


were easily caught up by slogans. However, a constant flow of 
information, gathered in the best known manner with the lates 
available instruments, is bound to affect the alert American mind 
Even if there is a confusion of ideologies and prejudices, th 
effect, in the long run, is bound to be good. 


i ftr Ih 
Cation, The p. atch a 


Personal inte 
any of the people in Pasaden 
oing on in their Schools. (Some 


O test results, ) Therefore th 


gt i no Matter 


MONEY, MONEY, MONEY. The big, overt setback in Pas: 


° th | 
dena was the loss of the tax increase thought desirable by bo 


ot 
the Board of Education and the Superintendent. At least two 


defeat f 
three of the “publics” talked economy and brought about a at 


! in school politics 
by 22,000 to 10,000. This was nothing posse of its resource 
The administration cut its cloth to the meas han it needed n 
and Pasadena had fewer educational naar pek that this ! 
deserved. What was strange and ae of Education 4 ye 
mately to the split between the Boar 


° ete 
Superintendent on a matter in which they 


e ti 
ment. When the real Pasadena public i d 


d Supe! had 
was losing both better education and a g00 


for a resignation 
was too late. The Board had asked to ine how i 
' term mU 
S very city and town in the country on Mi It « 
it will spend on its children. It ag A irect CO” infu’ o! 
i P ing. Pasadena try 10" p 
will pay for good teaching n only =? ohod xe 
for school taxes as such, New _ T e first results i H 
imate. er , 
— and hs a nthe 9 lead 7 per i J 
rupture in Pasadena. ata 0 
York? The only thing that wi en a A 400 
Since the schools are the peop “dings d 
salaries and to erect enough j 
If} 


individual digs, | 


‘Starving, the maligning o 


) With One th 





ADEN A STORY 
pAs sy poo ple whose children were affected. Of course, all of 
pith t k 


d in closely with such publi 
his iS sa rs — what they reall 

e A Board of Education and 
eri possible to get it for them. 
ev 


c relations as will enable 
y need in education, and 
Superintendent are doing 


VOICES. Interwoven m 
m Se fabri of the Pasadena situatio 
a M seemed to concentrate on a dep 
tion of public schools. Among these that 
Shoo! Development were the Council fo 
National Council for American Education (not to be confused 
vith the American Council on Education or the National Educa- 


unch supporters of public schools). 
or emotional drive, the belittling, the 
f the public school is a move against 
the basic democratic structure of American education. From all 
the evidence, it worked its evil influence in Pasadena and was 
perhaps a deciding factor in misleading some of the publics’ 

ong enough to bring about a major tragedy. T 
àa countrywide scale, the National Education Association, 
through its National Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
Puttin, „ UCation, has been exploring this field and has been 
iets nger on organizations and individuals concerned. 
tthe? Our own Public Education Association has been working 
that ter 4 irection, It is only through such continued alertness 
“emplife “Sdoms, our democracy, our personal dignities, as 
i schools, can be preserved. 


Ore or less subtly 
n were outside influ- 
tecation and a deprecia- 
affected the Council on 
r Pro-America and the 


Our public 
CAN . 
a HAPPEN > bviously, through a concatenation of 
States Yi influences that might exist anywhere in the re 
ad A Ithin the Short period of two years, Pasadena — 
“and p Sutstanding Superintendent of schools. The seat 
H Services ents asadena deserved and should have David 
reed ha Oslin will exercise his fine abilities elsewhere. Davi l 
id, one o 2dde an excellent document to our gamn 
fac the *, at deserves a close study by every person concern J 
“doms and ation of our hard-won and harder-maintaine 
“*Ponsibilities Freedom is everybody's job. 


ll 
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survey of Student 
On the Present Na 


` RENEE J. FULTON 
Forest Hills High Schoo] 


In these days of national emergency 'hi h | 
find themselves for a stretch af a “Weekes Cults ma 
months, contending with issues which directly affect i tod of 
of their young students. Such has been the case this i future, 
regard to military service when our adolescent citizenty ha j 
to listen to the proposals of adults on matters which Den r, 
cern the young people. Co 

As teachers and counselors we are 
tenseness of the stiuation by giving 
Opportunity to express their opinions, 
feelings. Careful study of the results 


structive measures that can be taken 
cumstances. 


In the spring a preliminary survey of student opinion on a 
present national emergency was made at Forest ‘Hills me 
- School. The total number of students questioned was 123; a 

were in terms 7 or 8. 


Opinion 
"onal Emergency 


in a position to relieve the 
our high school students an 
Of even to give vent to their 
Should lead us also to con- 
by the school to meet cir- 


. ays o | 
PROBLEM. On the Korean situation, the military d i 
Stam, and Universal Military Training, the ina, points. 
to give their opinion, or reactions, on a sapi Students 
set of ten questions was drawn up and presente many poi Li 
were asked to express themselves candidly on fe papers. 
they wished to write about. No names were on 


s imp? 
SUMMARY OF RESULTS. A statistical eons wold ae 
and would have been meaningless. The PA erica a i 
answered by yes or no, When possible a = er of ans 
was given as a ratio based on the total nu 
ceived to the question. 

In summarizing the replies we snails: 
coherence. The questions as given on t to 
not usually worded as they were when P “represe ey an 

The student comments were selected as £°P. eri 


: nc 
A e ous Sl 
Some are printed because of their obvi 
vividness, 


ef 
reat 
4 the topics £0 fs a! 
e follow” pts of 
C A of m i 


gg” 
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_ What is the general student feaction 
to UMT? 


— 


_ Disapproval —very few 
to the Draft Program? 


spt REENER et 
p 


r0PIC 
1. Student Attitude toward School Studies, 


General Reaction to the Situation. 


' ‘Allaying Fears and Anxieties. 


. hool’s Responsibility toward the Students, 
` Sr ea on College Plans. < 


‘ 


Interest in Taking Jobs in Industry. 
i = Cenaa] Attitude of Parents. | 


Summary of Student Opinions 


Approval — great majority) Ratio of 
8 to 1 

Approval — majority. 

Disapproval — smal] minority 


Note: Approval or disapproval was often accompanied by 


comments on the following points: 


M iddled thinking by Congress or military person- 
nel, etc, 


Constant change in proposed plans. 


i Protest against possible exemptions. 

0 the Korean War? i 
UPport 7a 
We th S. Participation — large number 

Stud >. to withdraw  — few 
Tp romments 
~e Uys | 
a hiton, es has never been overprepared for a war 
possib] y tons UMT will make us more prepared and might 
My reaction 5 ° world from communism.” l 
J 1 should $ that if we are to have a possible war facing 
4 oink the e'ebare ourselves the best way we know how. 
Tt wing Ot „oaa to follow is to have an 18-year-old 
to, F we J yi Smart Student’ exemption” 
rhs fellowy <b this time we won't wake up. It may ruin 


the eliey, in py ooting but it should be done.” 
J Shoul L T and the draft of 18-year-olds. However, 
Phy. tel); e allowed to finish high school. I don’t believe 
Mica) w deferment or any other deferment due to 
' hese boys should be given desk jobs.” 
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Rr Po 


“The draft situation is being taken c 
ape 5 are of in 


“I believe the deferment Program is ver 
very fair. The solution would } 
bright boys, puttin & them in s 
can continue their studies, but 
need for men becomes very u 


é, I think 
still be 


rgent,”’ 
2. Is there any change in attitude toward s 
Feel greater urgency to achieve 4 
high academic record. | 
Develop a sense of futility. 
No change in attitude. 
Increased interest in social studies 
classes and in current even 
sions. 


— 1 out of 5 
— 2 out of 5 


ts discus- ments. 


Student Comments 


“In high schools work is dropping of and the I-don't-cae |. 
feeling has taken over, but in college it has become atd 


race to get to the top of the class” 


a . h 
“It has added to the sense of futility, which probably ™ | 


added to my disgust with school.” 


, May 
Tl never particularly wanted to go to college anyway ; 


k 
be if I am drafted, I will have a diferent outlook 


fet out. Anyway the Army beats college any day. „daie | 


tudy 4 
“Many boys have changed their course „k y 
have studied more in order to receive 
long as they are not drafted.” wat 
f ‘ of Sons 
“There has been a change in the attitude f 
who want to learn will regardless. = that they ate 
“I think that the attitude of boys i 0 


ái 
the brilliant from the dumb, they a° g) 
studies,” 

“The present situation has affected ™) ight 
little” . g when you ME 
“Yes, what is the use of working des! otk 
no matter where you are in y o” p= school ‘a 
nT only way this has affecte fhag: Russ 
tried to learn, more of the aiii 





J §00d althoy 


, »tod 
pecial branche va : 


school wo 
pe a 


Ven the 


“Cre the 
Prepared in tase th 


choo] Studies? 


—Almost 2 Out of 5 
react this way. 


— Many such com. 


when 


o knowledge” | 


but those 


‘ ly 
defn 


se Ara 

5 m 
ering Fes". sorts 

losing interest but now that they are of ing I 


f 








l 4, 


p vet) E 
fe | 


a3 
o world wars. 
4 i affected the work in such a w 


d A Way that now I buy q 
paper worriedly every day conscientio 
TEL 


usly and reall Y read 


lhe . . 
"The boys are not studying now in hopes o 
ggi e If they don’t do that, th 
oi the armed forces. Others change v 
ment.” D ai 
m n À for myself there has been ne 
decrease in my studying. This also is the case with most of 
my friends. Most of them feel as I do, 


that if we have to 
enlist, we would rather have it over with and then go to 
college after.” - 


f being left back 
CY quit school and 
Ocation in hopes of 


ither an increase or 


2 Do students feel anxieties or growing fears? 


What is, or can be, done to allay their fears? 
Do not feel overanxious —About 7 out of 10. 
Feel anxious, insecure —About 3 out of 10. 


Student Comments 
te ‘ z 3 . g ù 
lt is not interfering in my work because I can wait until 
„S out of service and then go to school.” 


lt is not inter ering wi i á 
7 with my work in any way. 
l study pgi in with my y 


bave the ¢ ance to study again” _ 
ee very much concerned but I do not feel that letting i 
plete with my school work wil] help the problem at we 
barder eties I feel hel b, not hinder, to make me wor 


"Schools make myself useful in later life.” 


: . : , opic 
toning re Slirring up fears in mulling over wal i ” 
ands o times, with no de finite conclusion rea 


at i ? 
Vhat Rapp, School’ tesponsibility toward the student: 
Genera A) oin ù 


Colleg, 2, Very little to date. in- 
iple Plans and dea wi been encouraged. H Pie 
Ys y “S made allowances for acceleration tof. given 
A eal Pat 6 majors, The Range cn er opportuni 
€ i offers a 
Vy, meet ate Red Cross course 
AS can go 
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RGENCY 
ppese 


er than before because I think I might never 
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’ 1? 
>. Ate college applications being filed as usua 


POI 
Weekly F SCUSS. a a Ditin 
eekly Forums — to discuss timely topic 195) 
regulations, branches O J news, draf 
f mil t 
etc. itay servic 
Reports on the current situation. 
ROTC training or the equivalent, 
Encouragement of the Civil Air Patrol. 
Defense courses against atomic attack, 
News in the school Paper. : 
Appointment of special adviser for boys, to deal With 
classmen on such matters only. , Upper 


Student Comments 


“I want weekly forums in the auditorium on UMT” 
“There is nothing the school can do exc 
of flagging students.” 


“Better gymnastic training in order to meet the draft.” 


“Our school should try and help us understand why we ae | 
being drafted and also hel $ us not lose interest in going | 


college or school work.” i‘ 
"The school should further guidance about nee 
choose ROTC, wait to be drafted, or enlist in kmra > 
"Teach us, help us to p World aa a 
guidance on military and civilian utures. bit? 
“Let the school explain military life. Tea oie school 
“I suggest there be special courses in ¥" r my, Navy and 
program concernin g topics given in the 

Air Force.” 


“Step up calisthenics and marching drills. | 
nf 
re has bee ook 

We have encouraged this policy so that the s some ! 


À t 
real decrease in interest in college 4 Rights. 
forward to college on the GI Bill oN? 


Student Comment 


yy 
her i 
t to in ; A 
“I want to go to college and expec y poration 


é: in m ell 
reason 1s that I want to get ahea goint 


f 
the only way to do it.” 1 his mind abo” 
“I know no one who has change 
college because of the drah m 
“Certainly I plan ta go to college. 











4, To 





ept boost the morae 


yes, I plan on college. Maybe in college I can 
"yey ” 
ihe drafte 


what extent are boys going into industry ? 
No indication at FHHS. | | i 

They are planning on graduation first in any case, . 
student Comments iste of 

"A lot of boys are trying to get a job in industry to escape 

e draft.” | . , 

ns are trying to get into defense plants so that they 
can be deferred and will not have to go.” | 
Note: See comments on parental reaction, question 7. 


get out of 


l. What is the general attitude of parents? 
Some accept the situation. l | 
A few arrange for acceleration. 


Some ask only that their boys be graduated from high 
School first. 


lous possible means. 


_ A few are even willing to see their son retarded a bit in 
school, to Postpone the draft. 


Students Comments 
tf 


NY parents are terribly worried over the fact that I might 
“a ted very s oon, bai they feel that if I do go, the army 
“a Make a man out 0 me.” 

i O parents try to tell a that by the time I am old enough 
"Ay, " over, and they don't want me to —_ ‘uth 
fo own parents lived through two wars an on fehi 
0 A <" One and they realize that young men $ 

e 


have as ense 
of boy rn O2NIrY or serve for them so that they 
ty OJalty 2 

t J. 


„My o 
loin, ai Seems worried and doesn 


te 0 One ] mae 

My ese worries. =<: dine BOVE 

Sy ther Wants me to go into farming 

enient with farmers.” 

t arent ; t 
the Cog J pais trying to get 


to 
sp ever wank me 


rnment 


; in 
heir chilaren interested 


! Guard he 18-yeat 

. as the 

old 5 rents think ips good for me as ~i 20.” 
€ not sent across until they are 17 


Some (many probably) hope for deferment; some try var- 
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“Mine are for UMT because 
“My parents feel that the bo 
should go to college, and the 
the army.” 

“They fear it a little. The 
children for? To get killed over some dum} we Erow 
“Parents feel 18-year-olds are too young to sı "Suments»s 
boys are still babies in their parents’ eyes” art UMT, Th 
“My parents want me to 

be exempt.” 
“Mother worried, wants to 


high school.” 


a TS Septembe 
tt 15 4 Protection» —’ 951) 
j with the ability dd oe? 
295 who don’; should go 8 
into 


y Said, What are 


be sure that I graduate from 


A FAREWELL TO MR. WHEAT 


} o Mr. 
The editors wish to say auf wiedersehen and ae High 
Frank M. Wheat, for many years the able Buana, m the staff 0 
Points. His retirement from the school system r always looked 
this magazine will leave several large gaps. The edi = adore wit 
forward to letters from Mr. Wheat, for they ll Whether HS 
Wheatian humor and illustrated with Wheatian 5 his accompanyine 
judgment favored publication of an article or ‘hina ag 
notes were a delight to receive. We shall miss 1 J. Fliedn"’ P nis 
We welcome as new Science Editor Mr. ee grate asa 
cipal of George Washington High School. 


ears O 
taking over the task and look forward to many J 
associations. 


go into a field where PI) probably 






 Sanother problem which is pertinent a 
This concerns the actual classroom si 
teacher 


— tegard] 


rm 


0 
. va Bite 


Teacher Morale — Revisited 


A C. KUFELD 
Edward B. Shallow Junior High Schoo] 


be problem of teacher morale has been brought into sharper 
a (m ever aş a result of the recent Campaign for Salary 
A sot The discovery in the survey cond 

a 


ucted by the Asso- 
sated Teachers Interest Committees that 567% of our teachers 


- ould not again choose teaching as a career if the choice were 


presented is startling. The age-hallowed concept of the teacher 
who teaches “not for bread alone” has been taken from its ivory 


tower and made to face the test of 1951 reality. While there js 


no question that insufficient salary and a dearth of promotional 


opportunities are important factors in the rapidly declining morale 
of our thousands of teachers, I should li 


s a contributing factor. 
tuation. What does the 
face from day to day, period after period? Can he feel, 
ess of external factors (if salary and promotion are in- 
; external), that once he closes his door at the beginning 
alins or oe he can at least teach—with all the inspiring im- 
cs - the word? Can he, as he wishes, be guide, adviser, 
10 lens tiend, counsellor? Or is he faced with “internal’ 
tudes, of Which rob him and his colleagues of professional atti- 
tte to p nce in their jobs as an art? How many teachers are 
on sake?” Who truly derive pleasure from their work for its 


| Principle ie YW Many of us have not seen idealists subordinate 


rami 
«aS Cat 
Ps p er trainin 
Sy Sonn 


SMerging “will to survive’? The problem has 
‘Ons, and these include such basic consideration: 
§, dis cipline, teacher-supervisor relationship, an 
et. Let us investigate each. 


CHE 
“tainin TRAINING, It is unfortunately true that our teach 


what he wil 
A Philo Mee Sram does not prepare a teacher for ha 
$ 


$ `n generalities, 
Phy ae Classroom. It deals too much in § 


i ice, Ane 
Eres, w 2 theo d £ little in actual practice. 

t: Te » aNd Tar too little har 
me ba irom college who staggers out of a particulary ful” 
tio an ât the hands of ne of our aer mi 
g” a 1 In tt nee ; f 
t Pren $ More =o But they told us all we It 1s 


i isn't naivete. 
Patation to be pitied than scorned. It isn him with 
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i 
as received, which has not SUPP 





ke to submit that there . 
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— HIGH por, 
the concrete techniques of handling ve 
classroom management. How Many of T3 
confession of a young teacher that he 


had Ot hearg 
of the window and adopt the things h to throw the p S the | 


€ saw }7 


he could find a modus Operandi? The utilization Fa he 
comes much later, only after confidence has been an Method 


is captain not only of his soul but of the thine d er Mind that he 
before him who appear to be poised to attac 
weakness or indecision. Our teacher- 
modify their programs to permit mo 
Even the pupil-teaching program is ina 
Few, if any, students emerge confiden 
an adequate job in their initial experiences. A novice 


training institutions 
re actual classroom 
dequate as it now o 


Must 
Work, 
perates, 


preparing 


to teach his first class should have basic and concrete techniques | 






t and secure enough to 4 | 


at his command which are geared to what he will find in a New | 


York City school. He should be prepared for the worst as well | 


| tevill have to face as a social being. As social beings we are all 


as for the best. Theory, philosophy, abstract considerations of 
methodology are fine. They are meaningful, however, only when 
they lead to a consideration of problems which will have to ; 
faced from the first school day in September. ‘Too much suppose 


ey ; å e ities | 
training is based upon ideal experiences in ideal communi | h 


ô . : s f 
which will never be duplicated in this city. For this pup% | 


an 
courses in methodology should be given by T tin first 
concurrently in the system. Student-teachers s a 
hand experiences with all types of children in Te EE tim 
of the city. It would be well to extend the stu m at the studert 
to two years or even longer, with the ra e or four tine 
teacher change schools, and areas, at least $. 
He should also be given an opportunity to deal first ha eg 
he does under the present system and HT benevole? : <9 
while he has the benefit of supervision an n-planning: ptt 
with some of the tougher problems of sn who has “ o” 
management, and discipline. Only a teac Jar p108 
’ se waren’ fare 

able to undertake the responsibilities © fè 
fidently, rA „mou’t A 

° t 15 4 
DISCIPLINE. It is disconcerting to rea patter os f if 
occupation the average teacher has Y ciné ch g” i 
It is a problem with which we are all Sit is that 
level on which we are working. True , 
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ifferent are | 


far more © | 


ot 
N youn Store | aen 
k at the first Pe i 


Pt WY, 





i) E | 
rgACHER rye r is going to th it i 
inced that its successor is going to the dogs, But it i 

. piii we have a situation today which js beginning to 
is rue on outside the schools. How Many times have we read 
pi in the press, from people who are Sympathetic and 
ert of the schools’ function and problems, that we 
ne the job we are supposed to do. For some reason 
of us have attempted to “understand” the child to the 
100 ae re freedom becomes license and the bogey of inhibiting 
oint mo us to overlook too many manifestations of mishe 
x : which should most certainly not be overlooked. Clearly 
he misinterpretations of new concepts have created problems 
which should serve as points of departure for a reconsideration 
of current values and concepts. The school is not EP ased way 
to prepare a child for life; it is supposed to be life. The child 
should be exposed, in school, to situations and experiences which 


inhibited. We are all subject to social pressures which prevent 
is from doing what we feel like doing when we feel like doing 

© must limit ourselves by the limits which the group in 
we live and work places upon us. To be well-adjusted 
„nan beings we must accept those inhibitions and limitations or 
‘A ostracism, Why not the child? Indeed, is it fair to him to 


which 


| i. ™m some twelve years of “understanding” and then let him 


|] 
F 





er yr Society which demands conformity? The concept r 
isa Scipline,” of behaving because it is the right p | g 
forms %0 subtle for the average child, who is subjected to = E 
that we “ducation” outside of school. As social beings we Ti 
dild? ry be Punished if we do not “behave.” VORI ai 
PProach» Ct that teachers who vainly tried the "all » 
tention n -ve discovered the effectiveness of a loud ca our 
tempe , P'OVes that we have perhaps gone overboard og 
and highly qoen the reins. Good teacher-child rapport cachet 
lq aco, {sirable but that does not mean that the tt d 
shi $ aCCe t la b] a oes : h ior as s frien i 
te More „X Of respect and undignified be ne to the idea 
nng Aave ty , VOTE teachers are coming pa and that we 
ot do in > temper theory with common sens community 
E aly Fas alone what the home and er demand 
S het mo, The fact remains that teachers wh t as well 

Mey and ‘or and respect >. 
‘Work z that goes for behavior fessional litera- 
Special assignments. The pro 2) 
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HIGH Porn Sebtons, 
ture is full of surprised feports of chil t 
ence for “strict” teachers. They 


r SI 
want fairness ng p efer 
sense of humor, yes, They also 


want, h > Underst 
knowing that the 


nd jg o ttit of 
k ‘ Wants an S 4 
to get it too. Haven't we nodded i ili 
the cartoon of the cherub who | 
Says, “Please, Miss Brown, do 


TEACHER-SUPERVIS 


cannot do the job, however. He must have the Support p 
assistance of the Supervisor. From an administrative point * 
view it would be helpful to the teacher and sins peue 
procedure for handling discipline were set up in pe red to tt 
all students and teachers knew what it was and a y ood pre 

e deterrent power of known punishment is often a g00¢ P, 
venti 


e 
ve measure, Wel] administered it can be far m 


he super 
an an antidote. But here the cooperation b a teach! 
visor and the teacher is essential. While it “lationship wee 
Morale cannot possibly be high unless the 1 understan OF ys 
teacher and Supervisor is based upon mutua more essentia ged 
Sympathy, the concept of a partnership is CSE si are f chieve 
ever. In a school where teaching and a purpose os ned. 
as two phases of the same task, a unity of p one conce 
ment can be attained which will benefit every 


STUDENT 
teachers my 
of us take y 
in Our scho 


hið 

plem “aof 

è iI] one pro pless p ts 

PERSONNEL, There 1s stil solved UP” det f 

st face daily which will =) bade are ae boys 

P the cudgels. It is clear tha Thousan A the a8 id 

ols who should not be there. “release 7 ing wii 

Bitls who are marking time until ie an - Jam" aget 
sixteen are Creating problems in disci i ory-educat age of § 

heed not be there at all. The com er ntil the 
Ofces our 


a? lu 
Students to remain in schoo 
22 


> NOWever the ading; | ch existed then, however, does not exist tod 
teacher knows what he Security oe f. whic 


` g only ourselves if we attempt to defend 
ing 


ery child should be forced to s 
| i a b of opportunity? Of course. 


dreds of boys and girls between the ages of f 


OR RELATIONSHIP. The teacher alone | 


_ Pogram to į 





- fACHER MORALE 


ted during the depression years in an 
ac 
was en 


Or. The condition 
ay. We are fool- 
the law as it now 
There is no reason 
tay in school until 
That is the unique 
are, however, hun- 
Ourteen and sixteen 
likely to be good 
They are mature 
ave only to look 


ds on the grounds of starry-eyed idealism, 
stan 


quality of the American way of life. There 


who would be far happier and much more 
dtizens if they were permitted to go to work. 


enough and they are willing and eager. We h 
at the record to 


e must gear the curriculum to the 
e children. Fine! Let us gear the curriculum and 
ndividual needs as far as possible. Let us follow 
ugh with an effective guidance program. Let us consult with 
Patents. Let us study the “whole child” and attempt to help him. 
nm. 280 be realistic enough and honest enough to realize that 
y “TY cases the “whole child” will be helped best by Te 
find he ging, him to leave school and by a = 
di “St Possible em loyment. If we do so, w 
te. t me bes We can for him and his classmates. Children 
temajn Y to leave School and go to work but who are force ° 
r become behavior problems simply because they epini 
erably E ey; defiance; asocial behavior would z . permit 
bos lex mpulsory-education law were ease Ls 
A to go Have se Col earlier, to take jobs under supe | 
Sure] COntin i nT 4 continuation school. 
Y Present n the evenings or at tunities for these 
say Md pin hen needs offer many Mee hoe meny ll is 
ed £ : at is more we don’t know ho 


1: d defy- 
ling into the pattern of breaking rules a 


ry hase of 
iving tale is a Complicated concept. wee for out 
0 do Plane. ets the Picture. It would be ao the matter 
serine Caders to conduct a survey if attempt to 
iaj n 
"ethin aac atses of declining morale, a 


by a 
nducte 
Cit. Such a survey should be co " 


attempt to relieve - 
labor market of a large source of cheap lab 
the #3 
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(a e mb 
committee of teachers and Supervisors on levels ac. er, 1951) 
with an eye to recommending a Course of action co, OE sten 
sures to remedy the situation. It shoul 


) con 
tions of salary, promotional OpPportuniti 


' Es, teacher. 
cipline, teacher-supervisor relationships, Student 
any other suggested aspect of o 


> Li 
ur educative roce i and 
pertinent to the study. | Proces Which jg 
owe, 
BONERS 


~ _ Four definitions of obituary 


from the June, 1951, Regents papers 
in English , | 


“Obituary is a column of people who died very recently,” 

“An obituary is a list of People who have died arranged in alpha- 
betical order with a little piece about the Person’s survivors. 

“An obi 


tuary is an alphabetical listing of people who died usually 
kept in for three days.” 


A list of People who died with their addresses and families is the 
obituary,” 


CIC), 


THE SEVENTH ART | son and Delilah 
The Egyptian government has banned the =a ia Israelites. 
On the grounds that Delilah was ‘a paid spy o0 because Egypt h.) 
showing of the film is considered a rh Daily Tel Brod 
not recognize the existence of Israel.” (Report i ets, has DOn i of 

uth Roman, Warner Bros. star of Three Ser esteri Sys gniZ3" 
“Miss Streamline” for 1950 by the Pacific a American ° xciti9B 
© National Model Railroad Association. senile ; 
tion so designated the Star because she P ablicity a2 poate 
Streamlined Speed of modern railroading. ( ned solely story de in 
€ picture (Bitter Rice), however, is i since the (Revel 
adult audiences who patronize the art bine suicide. 
with sadism, rape, elicit love (sic), murder 


Motion Pj 


titut? 
jm 105 
cture H erald.) 


„ich 
From Sight & Sound, Briti 





longer graduating classes in January, the hig 


| tember term only. 


Promotion is 


Should the High Schools Co 


-on Annual Promotion? | 


HOWARD L. HURWITZ 
Seward Park High School 


a the public elementary and junior high schools ate no 


h schools must now 
missions in the Sep- 

Annual promotion, as attempted in the few high schools which 
have sought to practice it, involves scheduling all incoming stu- 
dents in September for classes in Which th 


ey will remain for a 
full year with the same teacher. This is a maj 


face the problems presented by annual ad 


THE BEGINNING 


S. In a report to the Board of Education in 
rte the Board of Superintendents Stated that annual promo- 
nn "signifies more than the mechanical reorganization of schools 

m wal basis instead of on a semi-annual basis. The annual 
undamentally a Procedure to insure a greater - 
Munber of 1O8tess of children through school by = an 
SCHOOL ong, anges in their school life as they advance fro 
L de to another?” "Thy. report was based on = yi 
1945 ce With the new System in the elementary schoo = i 
“ual te Per cent of the elementary y ahh 
nO in Sep Otio - The Board of Education resolved : [elemen- 
‘ay ang ptem 1943 “the promotion of pupils in a basis” 
ols} schools shall be on an apei pro- 
Ng advantages claimed for i 
2 janine ie k, = a Sen division a 
` inte ear. -able 
3 pine Period of tine is albis to develop desi 
* The oan relationshi S. a children is stressed 
4, p the mind orp 8towth of individual chi 
5, Tp tter = e teacher, 


. e > ssible. 
Cre ; -school relationship is made po 
of cle à an 


Outstand; 


eduction 
a year 


k m r 
tica] „_Onomy of time which pa e once 
ather pa Work and the assignment of tea 
* than twice, 
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ee SINTE fò, 

: Pte 
High School Expetiens, Mber 
va ution of annual kis 

ased largely on experienc. lon ag i 
at Seward Park High Stic With the 
d by administrators and teach 
experiences, and } ‘tes Who 


, Y Commit 
annual promotion in the hi tees Which 


gh Schools, 
STUDENTS AND TEACHER. Since a 
tablishment of annual Promotion is the xs 


relations among students and between students and teacher, ey. 
perience in the high schools with these relationships is of interest 

me teachers have reported that a 
ond half-year in annual promotion cl 
“oneness,” since the class had bee 


A Report on the 

Although the following e 
affects the high schools is 
program in the 10th year 
the findings are confirme 
have undergone similar 
have sought to evaluate 


Major claim for the e. 
alutary effec it has on 


of the second half-year. They suggested that more lasting rit 
ships among students may have been furthered by ee 
association in class. : 

Most teachers held that the disadvantages of ie high 
association outweighed the advantages. They inalog fewer 
school students lost the variety of approach — of person 
Personality contacts. There was also the ABE Ents who mig 
ality clashes over a year period with some ao Some teache® 
have benefited from a mid-year change ‘in teac sufficient vaie 
admitted frankly that they could not offer i Others Fr at 
“t approach to sustain interest for a full aa and could 

at they had “poor” classes for a full Tapae elas” 
benefited from mid-year reorganization of C period of 

any teachers believe, also, that a ee a men ships 
tion is afforded by the mid-year break; tha cher relatio” 
factor which contributes to better pupil-tea hers rep 
teach, pest 
THE EFFECT ON SCHOLARSHIP. ne yest pr Fei 
that the continuity of instruction over 2 ie unnecessa"} tim 

“m to eliminate duplication and ma utilized id refe! i i 
Patt of the Previous term’s work. p they co? ateri@ 
°F enriching the course, They felt tha that the ™ 
Previous term’s work with the assurance 
26 


| Priest failed on the basis of the first 
you 


ere failure would have been necessary owin 
ade the teacher was in a position to offe 
= possible during Regents week, in January 
| plating students in an effort to bring them 
| work, 





| Students who fell hopeles 
prevailed from the beginning 


Wete incl; 
Wattant p clined ¢ 


' m 
Vy tS ar Widance counselors have re 


nl aE 


li" covered.” Since the teachers 
e 
least PC 


helped to make learning more e 
tet, | 


d the opportunity of “saving” 


knew the Students bet- 


borderline Cases who 
term’s achievement. In 
& to excessive 
£ Surer guidance, Jt 
, tO give assignments 
abreast of the class- 


Teachers of skill subjects were most vo 
tv the annual promotion plan. They rep | je 
like Stenography 1, Language 1, or Algebra 1, carrying failing 
students forward to the second term was wasteful. Since learning 
in these subjects is cumulative, students who had fallen behind 
could not hope to catch up to their classmates. Some of these 
sly behind in the first month became 
remained in the class for a year. Thus, 
alized by the need for slowing down in 

ge failures. There was additional agera- 
sation which affected instruction since truants, cutters, and other 
“adwooq” floated along to the second half-year. This lowered 
a of Scholarship and caused students who had put forth 

Stor to do Passing work to feel that they could have gotten 
; uch less effort, Occasionally, teachers at the end = - 
© pass students whose achievements did n 


cal in their objections 
orted that in subjects 


scipline problems but 
€ whole class was pen 
“hopeless effort to salva 


OMotion. 

ECON Tr 
O rT divisions 
have in q Es, The elementary and junior high ET tember, 
“Upled “ted that annual admissions once a year, in Sep | and 

Admin, th ann re lightened the clerica 
Nistea : ual promotion have lighte eported 
nat teonde $ ad. In the high schools, teachers a : fo the 
S, i ; 

is and time Uding I.Q. and reading we ewe tors have 
tnd that in o hs saved for instruction. Aam full in instruc 
1g dring Nua Promotion classes there is no lu is better in 
aig ; lasses ; Mid-year break and that ag te in state- 
tas a benefit IS connection, a resultant eked that when 
ue 
aad a ether for a year, it permits more pi In one- 
bject mea Number of students can i mid-year per 
ik ‘€Moval of the artificial brea 97 





ffective. Teachers also 


nt inter- — 
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.  .  * Septem, 
mselves to one-term » Com. 
Rani. 


mits continuity of instruction. There 
pleting projects which do not lend the 
zation. a a 

In programming the school, there is no 


time sayi 
contrary, the work of program makers has į Savin 


NCreas | 
necessary to program students on annual ed. Tt has hes 4 


from the rest of the school. Since no public high oo SeParatel 
York City is organized on an annual basis fo; four ool in Ney 
years, it is too early to determine whether complete 4 two 
of annual promotion will reduce the administrative Pe rie 
organizing the school. It may be that individual alios of 
programs at mid-year will be as time-consuming as the Air 
scale reorganization now practiced at mid-year, i 
There is the probability of an uneconomical decline in das 
programs'of students on annual promotion are fixed for the year, 
adjustments in class size at mid-year are not practical. 


STUDENTS’ PROGRAMS. It is apparent that a number y 
classes in the high schools will have to be organized on an anw 


basis owing to the lack of an entering class in es a h 
example, if a high school offers two classes in French » not 


number of failures at mid-year will not permit setting uP on to 
in French 3. There will be no entrants in the me the s% 
round out such a class. Consequently, in such To 
dent will have to be programmed on an annua val a mission, 
Since all parochial schools have not adopted a e problem © 
in September, the public high schools will ai. ince if A 
programming those students who enter in Fe 1 numbered Bjs 
quential subjects (English 1, 2, 3, 4, etc.) 7 February © 
in many courses will not be offered in me ested that ats 
will present a special problem. It has been 7. ool ee 
high schools be designated for such parohii ice of subi i 
that these pupils may be accorded a wider “lasses in ys e 
In programming entering students for ¢ a 


.- pre 
. their P7.. to Pe, 
will remain for a year, it is essential that t ils ©., gof 


n PYF netic” o | l 
be studied. Efforts have been made to 4558 o rith”! Ne | roa pom the Sal to ‘set 


A ° score, 
priate classes on the basis of I.Q., reading criteria 
and subject marks, Nevertheless, “<= inapproP 
account for students who prove toO 


28 


ave 14 
Pagel á 


m er, 2951) | 
| 


| from teachers wh 


, Ourse of stud 
+ yet elective, 


f an i 
3 
ref 0 


AL PROMOTION —— 
N teachers who have observed their work in class. 


, 0 e n 
a, | podob nach annual promotion does not allow readily for 
| since = transfers where a change of period is involved, it means 
~ jptere 


‘dent continues on the wrong track for a year. 
at 4 


period and some movement between slow and normal classes is 


possible, Even this procedure, though limited, may result in un- 
size during the second half-year owing to dropouts. Since the 


balanced class size so that the slow class ends with a larger regis- 


pte than the normal class. 


Perhaps the most serious criticism of annual promotion comes 

o contend that the flexibility of programming 
te are students who may wish to change their 
y at mid-year. Annual promotion prevents this. 
€-term subjects which may be matched with others 
ot he Served lve convenience, but the interests of the pupil will 


$ destroyed. The 


ere are singl 
t administrat 


| Onmerciat Loy ‘s ile it is easy enough to require a student taking 


fi 


nish the i achines, 
M ent might b year with a term of office m 


e better served with greater freedom in choos- 
° tequirem usic and art electives are particularly restricted 

teasin y di ents of annual promotion since students find it in- 
Most serious ie = fit One-term subjects into their programs. 
br €S in skill the impracticability of setting up classes for 
Pi in subjects at mid-year, If a student fails Steno- 
peraphy 1 q, Period class, he cannot be placed in another 
aVancin Sas, which may fall in the 5th period, because 
the n English 3 or some other subject during that 


cts, teh . 
When they eet ete, where so many subjects are skill 


tim, y ot be expected to go on with a year’s work 
Na ` fallen behind as early as the first month of the 
Part ę Pro 


up remedial classes is not practical. 
employing additional teachers, there 
© Put such classes in the regular program. 
in English 3 were set up for the 4th period 


a a No py CESSity of 
Sedi hace t P 


29 





changes were permitted, it would be necessaty to 
E pe from one class and place him in another rill 
jart already taken by an annual promotion class in which 
l i well-placed. Such transfers, if multiplied would break the 
-mval promotion organization of classes. | 
| Where the subject has a large pupil enrollment (English 3, 
} for example), it is possible to set up parallel classes in a single 
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. š OS OINT 
of the day, failures in English 3 Who take S SePtembe, 


other than the fourth would in most Gases ~ Subject in 
other annual promotion classes durin nd t 


such classes after the regular school day wo iq peti. 


| 
on the students. Students who were behind , NPOse bie 
subject would have to Stay more than One “A Mote th 
since they could 


not be in two rem 
thetical 9th period. This enumera 
necessary because it js 
ming that annual 


edial classes durin P “tiog 
tion of Specific 


war f 
promotion imposes ‘NSurmountable diffe | 
on has also affected th 


TEACHERS’ PROGRAMS. Teachers’ programs, too, must cor 


form to the requirements of annual promotion. In out-of-licens 
teaching, it is 


to take a clas 
= Class in Biol 
continue wit 


i . : llenge a 
Supervisors feel that teachers can rise to meet this challeng 
will grow in the process | 
i j A in the $ ring 
“ice enrollment will continue to contract in the sp 


hers at 
through F ebruary 1953, there will be a loss hyr budge 
year. This was the experience in February 1? "igh shoa 


isione $ ' ct high 
Provisions indicate that it will continue to affe 
Sanization and staff morale. 


> tre him to 
ogy 2, but annual promotion would require h 


term, 
id 


‘ag miy 
. r ° e spring guy t 
Substitute teachers who lose their jobs 11 th the 


e 
° who could us nS ast 
fawn into other professions, and those amin 


; e 5 
stitute period as training for regular poy € schoo f 
deprived of that opportunity. This effect motion “ny a 
must be weighed in evaluating annual P'hen g Mi 
terim period (through February 1953) 
Continue to graduate students in mid-year ion othe op” 
eduction in staff requires class reorg4 d tO pee p 

ers with annual promotion classes wage f 

his, despite conscientious effort to Pts 
30 


8 the 4th perjog Z Wete i 


‘eee f $ 
precisely in the Practical area ample i 


ense fi tem will pr 

not unusual for a competent teacher of chems | 

s in Biology 1. He may feel less at ease in a Rege f woh NATIVES, Ther 
Ms cr 

d, other f 

h the upper grade of work. On the other han Will me 


) r 
acher q „ Vherey 





. s. Department chair- 
mU aly regularly appointed teachers. ep 


nl 
of Ci ad that 


peo ojs continue to 
ft echools 
sh t in three an 


organize during the interim period, some- 
gh sa d four preparations for teachers. 
5 | admissions in Sep- 
E PROBLEMS. Annual adr | 4 
MINISTRAT administrative adjustments T = e 
Tap tivation is continued in the high schools. e i 
a se naling for the large incoming class in Septembe 
mii greatly. The book problem will become acute 
W 


| insubjects where different books are used for the first and second 
i ! 


' ’ e 
bject. The burden of marking Regents papers, c 
oe sans for college applicants, and placement of gradu- 


| ates will be doubled in the spring term. Graduating classes will 
be doubled in size in June, and a single graduation exercise i 
- prove to be impractical unless a large enough auditorium is avail- 


able, The los 


s through graduation of one-fourth of such organi- 
zations as th 


e orchestra, band, and newspaper staff in a single 
ssent special problems. 


eated by annual 
ll schools. N 


tons 4 “tall problem 
Ie Offere 


able to promotion that will be equally applic- 
. Or does it seem likely that any one solution 
S in a single school. The following sugges- 
Possible avenues for adjusting high school 
© problems presented by annual admissions 
fo ily, Banize the high schools semiannually, setting up classes 
r “ver class size permits. At mid-year advance 
tach Stade, ypewriting 1 teacher, for example, would 
“ast suk Wtiting in the second half-year. Thus, teachers in 
Cen in oe Wo Meet a substantial number of the same stu- 
hete the © Second half-year, In subjects like English 2 or 4 
hort = ate many classes the teacher would, of course, meet 
` Utia “wer students. 
fal whs Udent teachers from the colleges to tutor pupils 
S of stud ind in their work. This will require careful schedul- 
kh Periods teachers since there are failing students in differ- 
“Als do Of the day. It is to be noted, however, that the high 
"ot have a sufficient number of student teachers avail- 


3] 


limitations on assignment of classes, while | 


€ is no single solution for the many 
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HIGH POINTS 
able in all schools and in all subjects, 

3. Continue on an annual basis Only those sub; = 
themselves to a full year’s work. Thus, a sty jects which lend 
English and general science on a 


would be reprogrammed for acc 


ounting, al ebra, l year but 
similar skill subjects. This plan assumes that it is Pee. and 
undertake mosaic programming of these Cable to 


r i l 
course, possible to continue a limited numb, + aen " H 
classes in English and social studies) on a yearly basis 8. Cote 
4. Return to the system of semiannual] admissions in the ele. 
mentary schools. This can be done while retaining annual pro- 
at the summer vacation 


[S eptember, 195 


Ever, teachers would still be with the same students for the year 


—the major purpose of annual promotion. ‘The semiannual 


admission of students would mean that high schools would have 
February entrants and could set up classes consisting of failures 
and new entrants. This would permit some students at mid-year 
to be dropped from annual promotion classes. It would, of 
Course, reduce the size of annual promotion classes. l i 
5. Promote students on probation until they fail in two sat 
cessive terms, then tequire students to return to the first fai i 
and repeat that grade. A student who passes the second hit 
4 subject receives credit for the first term, although he es " 
failed it, This plan does not operate where a sigi, a 
final term of a Subject even though it may be his ym that some 
Vary the Programs of the incoming students So 


> þjects 

te entrants are delayed one term in -_ | relieve 
08y 1, Geomet 1, Language 1. etc. This wil! 1S 

book proble 3y ? gu 8 ? 


> ° he spring an’ 
ot M and Re ents marking problem in t can Ob. 
ais second stream” plan will mt, that the er at i 
ve “smiannually, and Provision can be made for for ubjec” e 
Eei a subjects. The system will not aye is 0 b ath 
ere a e, i ‘Fe 
class of F, te few classes. For example, 


i ‘ao class 1 "ting 
failures apen l in the fall and no entering € tor pers 


mi year will have no opportuni, p ke 
on 1. Jections may also be made to the Mering ass, a 
O Streams of English whereby part of the ae spat 0 
3 am at English in their first term in © 
2 


1} jt 


yearly basis in the i Id take . 





Ks 
pered grades be open to students in the following terms. 
„num 


per numb”, doubling in English is to have part of the 
en it with English 2 and take English 1 in the sec- 


pod PROMOTION 


tering d 


| gd term of high school. 


(ONCLUSIONS. It is to be expected that the introduction of a 
ww system of programming such as annual promotion or the 
pplication of alternatives will produce difficulties that must be 
dminated if a plan is to succeed. Annual promotion is more, 
however, than an administrative problem. It involves pupil- 
tacher relations and a change in approach to subject matter man- 
td by association between teacher and pupil over a year’s 
a. Teachers and administrators must decide whether the pro- 


sunning of a student with the same teacher for a year is edu- 
atonally sound in 


ofer a Special probl 


e. Enough has b 


h nisagreement as to whether annual promotion makes 
,slfaple 


üi, and ¢ Pupil-teacher relationships, improvement of scholar- 
rerien o omies in administration. , al 
Mintia. : with the practical problem of setting up az tah 
tied all ne USES US to reserve judgment on it. we phi j- 
tinued = §0 into any Single plan. We are assured O Sn 
o ious tity in each high school of is siia 
bet Obicctivee P'Oaches to the problem of reconci nde on 
md, ial With the administrative procedures a now at 
ty On the admissions. The findings of (rme who are 
“neg with prem Will be of special interest to 2 h schools. 
the e €ctiveness of education in the high s 


em in accepting annual promotion as desir- 


Wie 


3 SONG 
Ne long ii EPTEMBER 


ess of growing tired. Samuel Butler 
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the high schools. Certainly, skill subjects - 


een done in the high schools to indicate wide — 


—— R D 


paren 
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“Jaa van be Resy 
CHARLES L. SANDERS» 


Having retired only a few Months ago fro, hl 
teacher of English in a city high school, sheer. 7 Potion ai 
1928, possibly I may now discuss current English 
high schools with no hint of involvement of perso 
sional motive. With this ind | 


thought in min examin 
conditions and suggest Procedures which could vastly Pict 
both pupil and teacher attitudes towa 
English classroom. 


“rected v y 


td failure and 


merous in quantity and more 


to a point alarming to all 
» punctuation, grammatical purity—all these 
have suffered in th 


€ constant descent of the past decade, Forma- 
tion of plurals, uses of 


E 
and predicate (except by pupils of honor intellectual og hn 
correctly achieved as much by chance as by understanding. 
Condition May be ac 


i by schoo 
1n which we live, or it may be treated as a ee y 

an department supervisors, program administrators, ane 
believe that cor 


still 2 
réectness in written English Se oe vost 

vittue to be respected and exalted in the minds o hild’s traiaitb 

It is not enough to condemn a portion of * environments © 

whether it be home background or community fundamenta i 

Sufficient instruction time devoted to English the hig te 
elementary schools or a crammed syllabus in 

By assigning blame 


| : t 
nO betterment of English accomplished. e towa! „io 
weakness exists Somewhere is a first necessary de $f 
Progress 


. "s e ma 
Possible, and this admission must Þ 
and fran 


. k 
Kly to Ptovide impetus toward progress ia New yor 
. a ep 
THEN. Before the advent of the general diplom acad 
City high school 


Ols, every pupil graduating fro 


"Recently fetired from Jamaica High School. 
34 


- NGUISH-CLINIC PERIOD. 


Since 


hundred writing the examinati 


AND NOW. Now pupils seekin 





the apostrophe, even agreement of subjet 


i f the times | 
cepted and ignored as a trend o | 


d all who | 


e€ 4 
; C ang hat 
no solution is achieved, n° t 


admission kis | 


co | 








ial high school was re 
aor English. Well do it 
wae when failures in English 
 estinting a normal number. 


One semester parti 
when there were only three: fai 


lures among approximately three 
on. Moreover, I 


repeat that every 
candidate took the test. | | 


& 4 general diploma no longer 
ents examination, In fact, 
Course of English instruc- 

. Nor are candidates 


; te them only to keep 
e changed conditions which exist today. 
ds " Conclusion of a recent semester a gtoup for which I 
ated Stade adviser had six percent of its graduates 
teat diplomas aS a result of English failure. In 
taminoti “nt term twenty-five pupils failed an English Regents 
vete exec yaad the listed candidates for the general diploma 
tine us from the test. The number failing represented 
Cent 
hort, th and t 


e ny, © number excused, another five percent. In - 
With à number O 


+ A Dii «: Persons unable to pass the state examination 
1M a de `xty-five is now ten or twelve percent higher than 
82,63 e 2 


89. Then, too, it must be borne in mind that 
> Squals 65” §toup is no longer small. 
ON this 
p RE of f CLIN IC PERIOD. There is a way to meet 


“Torati Th of this article is to pro- 

. Me on. The purpose 

“lation thog Of attack which mae provide the nucleus of a 
ę . 


t his 

the <Ssfyyj, aher must be given a chance to ehe 

hy toon: The Subject must be stressed before i and 

Sa Set E lOgram makers, school policy originators. als 

Ade ust pap LAr of superintendents, high are wae ay 

th € iM stand seriously to attempt impro class- 
Saglig Sent Procedure even the most censcicaeo t in 
te er can produce but a barely visible den 


ar 
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Enns LEE POINTS [Sept 
the armor of error and indifference worn no 
tion of pupils below the honor level Of th 
cultural growth and expression. 7 
Give the English teacher four, not 
periods. Each English teacher should have a 
signed. This should be given as a period, befor 
school day begins or after it ends. Obviously, th 
er's day, then, would start one period 


earlier than tha 
teachers or one perio 


d later, dependent upon the tim 
fifth class assignment. Naturally, also, the da e of 


t i l Y would be fin. 
ished one period earlier Or one period later than that of other 
teachers. I fail to discoy 


er anything heretical or Unorthodox jn 
this suggestion if it can Serve to accomplis 
pose, | 


This period would 
Stead it woul 


w bya arg 
Ought and in 


five, classroom 


culties in English expression 
school administrators felt that teachers assigned to this JE 
of clinic period would not use it as intended, they could — 
a minimum Number of Pupils to be “invited” tothe —— 
Period. If 4 teacher taught two or three different grade diferent 
work, pupils of different grades could be summoned ihe is 140 
Pupil load in the regular four cl = a pupi 
every pupil needed conference pee How- 
could have clinical assistance three or four times a te r's pupils 
SVET, if we assume that only half or fewer of a p needing 
really need additional time and assistance, each p e Likewise 
al would e scheduled Once every two or three wess. 
e mini 


any 
i sed at 
INimum Number “invited” daily were ae extend i 
€, the assistance periods would automatically believe 
more pupils durin js YP, 


€ 
any given time. It’s difficu Ai this ted 
Enormous individe] tE h not be derived a ¥ a 
> „Personalized endeavor to assist where kep a a fom J 
Sit Worth the effort? Or should all of the flounder te ; a 
be allowe 0 Persist and many high school Bes e the 
Stantly sti Matized because of glaring inefficient? | jon 
of their language? ten expre at 
It ean period need not be restricted to WH! n 


ys. Ifa teacher’s 
Pupils and even if 


resse 
te ong elements to be st 
v 





wise for the boys and girls gtoping in the d 


h an educational pur- 


cour nly @ 
e, the teacher © < pig | 
is mos necessary, ith a small group 


„GLISH-CLINIC PERIOD 


ing i t, Oral usage, makey f 
ld be reading improvement, ge, po 

a lane of. absence, Clarification of difficult points in 
work E retation of books studied in literature sessions. This 
e gi uld offer a genuine, practical Opportunity for teaching 
perl 


wice by the instructor where the need is most urgent, Like. 
. 


atk this clinical 


assistance would offer a time for enlightenment when they would 


not be the neglected few so easily overlooked 


light of their particular difficulti 
meats for proper advancement. 


Since the value of Clearly defined and applied English instruc- 
n is refle i 


ton is reflected in all subjects of a school’s curriculum, the em- 
phasis placed upon c 


weually be revealed in every subject classroom—social studies, 
el branches, music and art, mathematics, science, indus- 
là arts, 


7 means of this program pupils would soon begin to sense 
“rd n growth in the correct use of language and would 
7 develop more yj 
Orrect. 


Zilance in their striving to be careful and 


CNN9CZ) 


The 4 ATTRIBUTED TO CONFUCIUS in rigmarole 
fashion “achers Of toda jus repeating things in r! 
an yY just go on repeating d repeat the 
nthe thin "°Y the Students with constant questions, an pr what 
me Studer, OVer and over again. They do not try to find Forced to 
Peteng to I natural inclinations are, so that students ie best in 
an ‘talents © their sty ies, nor do they try to bring ne first place 
; 6 sy give to the students is wrong a a the 
nts hid Y expect Of the student is just as wrong. chers, are €x- 
t daa’ at geet favorit ding and hate their teachers, © 
thé 7: € reading a t know what go 
ttn them ve difficulty of their studies and do no urse of in- 
ttasg, 0N, they Alt ough they §0 through the regu a ee is the 
A for the fail quick to leave when they are ints : wald 
ure of education i TO d by Frances Os 


orrect and careful communication would 
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3 Come Of Ager ING rs : 
JOSEPH r GAINSBURG “pi m i more difficulties, a great- man 
J. H. S. 73, Queens | 
Despite the numerou 


student. Writers show great unconcern in mixin fact 
b plague ane in employing allusions and figures of Speech for 
8$ about the low | with OP eaders are unprepared, in allowing gaps in the 
of reading today among heard N vv hich young ' E slanticig their’ 
large proportion of retarded readers, the addiction tebe continuity of content, 
vision and the comic (?) strip, and 


Y MOfe, are present to 
s dire forebodin 


O the tele. 
the fears abo “5 


expressions. ! 

of the New Program—despite al] these, the standard toe The demands p ~ es det parum of anon el ad 
reading tend to show that there has not been any deterioration to the burden j nt to read or stud with a thorou bins 
Actually the teaching of reading at the “mary level, reflectin He is required oa y ma al ™ ni any — 
the advances made possible by intensive research and psycho. | understanding. He is fp Pi yi ieni on 
logical studies, has shown considerable gain over the past genera- from various sources and selec 
tion. 

We are here 


y what is relevant 
ta given project. And then, it is hoped, he will somehow 
| Stumble upon the happy solution of reorganizing all these scat- 

tered excerpts into a clearly presented report. 

se are the requirements imposed on the modern student by 
‘modern school in a modern world. They are absolutely vital 
i € is ever going to become an effective citizen, or even 
‘0 effective student, 


e is constantly being confronted by more 


limiting our discussion to the grades above the 
primary level, and we are justified in the general opinion that 
no loss has been shown. 

But has there been any significant gain? What takes place 
after the student has acquired, through the excellent and com 
monly employed methods of “beginning reading,” the mechanics 
of word rec 


-$ i sarin: 
Ognition and the readiness to answer questions 
etails in simple sentenc 


| n, m 8Y, more politics, more consumer i 
' one E Propaganda The need for more and more informa- 
hs? What systematic and f a pag 
guided instruction does ke on fet toe toes advanced skills aa i oe m, and yet he must read with great powers of dis- 
© needs, skills that cannot be explained away by pears a P erable i ost of all it is necessary for him aan, r 
all.: . a is don thee cEpendence in coping with all these demands an 
to that all-inclusive term “comprehension”? What is d e- r Pecial diga p ence pug i . 
: : i E reading | tfficulities 1 i i eading. 
enable him to thread his way through the yA tl onder n Which they involve his r & 
mands of the modern world and the modern sc 


ighly com 
THE READING TASK. Reading has always me 4 : 
Plex act, though not always so recognized. Selec doing ' 
thought of ¢ 


‘on. an 
. © paragraph or of a larger yes is in 
Wi Consistent accuracy rather than by aaea by writers theif 
complex skil] It is made much more difficult DY `. of 


Of casyaj vem that these reports so frequently take the 
tin a p “*cerpts, selected with little relevance, copied 
he tasp “ad aloud With little understanding to classmates 
i Who he less of it, But how can we expect more from 

“VE Not rece; 

re 
The wes of t ceived 


e Careful training in the skills and 
Co . 
timp ly “UtDrise ne exities 


involved in reading z — 
i e 
0 tent, Eu some young people, the brilliant ones, 
ere are too Many of them) who ignore the organiza xP ee ‘a “se techniques and achieve fairly good 
Material, The Main thought may be buried, “ne suc ent tp: Lop ) | 
OF it may Spread into several atagraphs, or sev t matter aut tin NG READ tion is given 
includ i into a single paragrap e sing rea ef i seek ie 4 Present ting such problems? 
“d. All this has the effect of confu are yo tone tc 
— if ey have not been adequately prep ntent. 
an recogni 


„` Tticuly twenty years ago, 
a Co . 1, Constructed over 
hee ‘+ reading C° boolit ata this Situation, Therefore reading was nga 
ze the organization of their i tetest axation, to be developed by exposure to T 
‘ng Stories, The serious task of preparing for 


* ° P ring, 1951. 
Reprinted from the New York Supervisor, SP 
38 





tatements with emotional 
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: HIGH POINTS 
a aaa 
, the kind of reading that is characterized as j 
- study and research reading, can hardly 
gram of fictional reading. Nor can it b 
free reading, in which development of 
chance, 5 
Of all the subjects in the entire curriculum, readin l 
the most important by far in that it is, if effectively loom 
most potent tool in independent learning. Some learning, it i 
true, is possible through observation, discussi 


[S eptember, 195) 
Informa 
be accomplishe 
€ attained þh r 
‘ CE y E ram 
reading abilities ic left È 


sources. Our greatest avenue 
toward learning, then, is reading, . 


ading, reading as a tool 
be recognized as a very com 
Plex than arithmetic. $ 
‘ing arithmetic if the 
into “comprehension and speed.” 
process, each skill is o 
metic “power” js pres 
numerous functions į 
ease or skill, 


j ective 
Reading, too, cannot be adequately developed as an ef 
Power unti th 


mae erous 
€ act of reading has been analyzed and yer 
cepts and processes are recognized and a. he of read: 
thoroughly enough until they can be applied to all k wou 
1ng situations with ease or with “skill.” Such teaching 
“velopmental teaching of reading. 
TYPES 0 


: f 

; ncept 0 

-o VE READING SITUATIONS. The — i i y 
treading is not new, or original with the author. r 


rch S ave 
fifteen years there have been a great many resea h 
National] 


in t a ‘lls 

y recognized leaders in the field of read ced an 

Siven status to the idea of the need for teens aders recoB es 
ot reading to Upper-grade students. Lge | a which 14 

ay pes of reading situations, ea 


different ty Be teil ee 
own Soup of skills. Some of these situa 


~ Ocating m 
—se] 


a 


» OF a vast power, must 
plex power indeed, even more com- 
urely there would be no progress in leam- 


Instead, each concept, each 
pened up to both teacher and pupil. are 
ent only to the degree to which each aer 
S understood and applied with compara 


-6 Material for a report ` oses 
ecting relevant data for specific pore ra recipe 
mie the steps of an experiment of 2 "aic 


af 
ming to determine the usefulness © 
40 


tional, for | 
d by a Pro. | 


whole subject were merely broken down | 


> 
E g 
E d 

Eg 
¢ 


~ outlining for study or report. 


the case of arithmetic Processes). Ho 


FROG 





psADING ye he 
„dging between fact and opinion 
ini between the lines to find wha 


t is really meant 
following the plan of an article to 


get the whole Meaning 


wever the complete listing 
may be grouped within a few categories: . i 


A. Mechanics of redding 

B. Literal meaning 

C, Locating material 
‘tganizing material 


E Problem solving (non-arithmetic) 
: Interpretive readin 


" Critical appraisal 


aeto ass elt is Statifying to note th 
hey are ar ‘Mportant efforts in such 
0t thoron, | ETOM comprehensive, and 
ad ugh In their develo 
Sttuctin Pp ‘oneering, Wh 
at Je 8 a new Curri l 
ast Meet iculu 
"Petatin ~“ and 


at in many schools there 
directions. Even though 
Probably not systematic 
Pment, they represent advance efforts 
en this city completes its task of con- 
m in reading, it is hoped that it will 


Pethaps surpa th d rricula already 
In ae Pass the modern cu 
ri Philadel bis cities as Log Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, 
tad Mill be At 


© work 1), event, the need for it is great, and the 
8 Will cine of write Perhaps, at that time, our. pupils 


N NIRA 
Pork al 80 To 


at but J, Eicient f= HEN, THOU NON-SLUGGARDI 

OS Twill ae laborer Will be found not to crowd his day with 

wird the pE will Ee to his task Surrounded by a halo of ease and 

S ot k N set all 7 Wide margin for relaxation to his day. Why 

j do nog’ Picked p k e ba lay but one egg, and besides she 
Ork har ri 


S for a new one. Those who work 


—Henry David Thoreau 
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rums Ol Special Interest 


(Exceptional motion pictures are re 
chairman of the School and Theat 
tails, consult your ST 


viewed fort 


er C ommitte 
C re presentative.) 


eachers } 


th 
à For fy e film 


utther de. 


of the sap but of the TV aerials, 


we saw two “photographed plays” and were stirred; now in 
September we find them still powerful to recollect (We saw the 


n even pulse.) The Browning Version, with 
he Sutton some time in the fall, 
following the engagement of The Medium, with Marie Powers. 
y a Movie version of something that was “good theater ? 
€ pure-cinema enthusiasts will tell you that The Browning 
erston is not creative in the idiom of Film. If you can a 
e invocation of the capital letter for this art, you may = Tie 
efore those who assure you that Mr. Rattigan’s p ay HS 
Menotti’s vera, is not first-class, in the long ve i wondets 
_ Dut the special wonder of a movie, one of the sp "7 ka ‘ 
1S that it doesn’t have to take the long view, especially view, 
characters aren't too complex; it takes the iene very 80 
Close shot, the direct Sharp focus. Maurice Evans he but he d 
indeed as tew Crocker-Harris, the classics teacher, 


mag 
1 ra lens * 
not have Michael Redgrave’s advantages. i eet - a 
mhes an actor's artistry, as it may expose a ¥ ah 
Under the s 


flection of suffering |, 

Ctutiny of that lens every inflection T necessa i 
Is clear; there are no secrets he can keep. pie Redgrave’, oul 
ea teacher—though it helps—to recognize acterization f bril 
trait of “The Crock” is one of the master char i 


i shoc 
time, As e Browning Version gives shock _ je A Jat 
liant p cognition, in its intense concentration jum a an 
SAn in the particular place, so does The Me arie POY” giob 
aar th the highlighting of Madame F a? udience>» fre ph 

ar Overpowering effect on preview s the first P 
to Walter Lowendahl the producer, that kor wonde 
utes they Sit ? hey 


looking stunned, “as thoug 
42 


| Lea they can see it again. 
Y 


only ina far mor 


> the cl 
| fl little aca “Sstoom, 


F 


Sent) ra es 
$ she, : Spittin ) Ses across the sunn 





pr pot into. Then they sit spellbound, and end up by asking 
the 

m the virtuosity of the chi 
Me => g Version could not be 
ack to the players: . ; 5 
When Michael Redgrave left Cambridge with Honours in the 
thirties, the slump was at its worst and he rasped at the chance 


to teach French and German at Cranleig - He stuck it Out for 
three years. 


‘Tiel very deeply for the man in Th 
he says, “for he is 


ef players, The Medium 
more different, To come 


e Brownin 8 Version,” 


Harris not just any painfully humil- 
© has made an unattractive shell for himself, but 


eatably accurate teacher, that special kind of dessi- 
into y> Whose bitter marria 


&€ and private wounds follow 
Under his defensive ironies, his dread- 
ock” s MIC sarcasms and indifference, students wither. 
. urth Form” not a beloved teacher; he is “old Himmler of the 
tat old Hin, 4S not even a competent teacher. And yet he 
p nme at all; he knows why and where he has 
ii 
te (Jean K y quadrangles in 
” the venom of her own lovelessness at him: 
ion o/s Deadmaster (Wilfrid Hyde White) re- 
"sé "m Of re irement and humiliates him in a dozen 
8 on past OF ing “Played!” he calls to a passing cricketer, 
ys Wifes tying “bout Crocker-Harris’ chances of subsist- 
tig) and his wie ance e has a student, Taplow (Brian 
ver, the science master (Nigel 
the lover are equally reluctant in 
Ones who intuitively understand 
ues he gives them from time to 


Sa lo 
Ock» `Y are th a 
‘fi © onl 
h ay brea’ ftom e A 
old r, defenses, 


‘mMmler makes his apology to the Fourth. 
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HIGH POINTS 
lains why he has failed them. The 

sari, to justify Mr. Rattigan’s bel 
t calling of man. 

hn Asquith has directed The Brow 

most restrained and unsentimental finess 


| [September 
Speech might well 
ief that teaching 


195} 


iS the 


ning Version with 
e. T = the 


There jis no music. 
until the very end. Maybe it was that which 


S made us believe 
in “The Crock” as we never believed in Mr. Chips, who k 
recollection) was all wired for sound, with the fuli orchestra 
accompanying him even when he called the roll. (J. Arthur Rank, 
Universal-International.) 
The world of Crocker-Harris is not the world of Madame 
Flora, particularly as it appears in the screen version, filmed in 
Rome, of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s opera. This tragic melodrama 
of a charlatan tormented by intimations of spirits she never in- 
voked is worth seeing because Marie Powers is so violently wor 
derful; The Medium is a star turn. But Menotti himself r 
style that is spellbinding; Lincoln Kirstein, writing c sk 
operas, might well be describing The Medium kar i 
“ «A consistent guignol, an Italian provincial chi Jong deste 
of some red and gold o pera house, revived lg pi ui 
tude. Menotti in a sense is a throw-back to Í ae expanding 
His scenes are full of genuine hysteria, bloo 7 ne, a dream 0 
on a tibped-off curtain, a shattered — into the atid ° 
monsters or falling. Song normally swells the mad wå w 
wrath, the lullaby, the drunken PUEI Maria Albe 
Leo Coleman is still Toby, the gypsy mute; oice and a 
ghetti, a thitteen-year-old with a haunting V roduction W 
onica. Alexander Hammid has provided this Fed scenes 4 
gteat deal of tension, texture, and (in such 4 
Street carnival) poignancy. 
RECO ‘list of. -> 
— i eon! Films) esi 


cop's “AN Pi 
ser 5 dst 
A Place in the Sun—Adapted from vad high-POWS% tof 
Tragedy,” with very interesting low-key e po ray 


T 
‘ tedly n beth 
7 scorge Stevens that inspires unexper ize" is 2,9 | 
by Shelley Winters, Mont parë Clift, al is. Teppe? a 
Unfortunately, it looks better than it ye been 4 
lain in this American tragedy; society 
44 

























Stand | 


/ 


the rich girl has been un-Dreisered. So 
he casts that you are really shocked when Mon 
| yeetened ce is not commuted at the last moment. (Paramount) 
ath 0 at Eaton Falls—A screen original about labor-man- 
The i a New Hampshire factory town, in Louis deRoche- 
i st Boundaries semi-documentary Style. Superior enter- 
nent ia in a new field for Hollywood. Some will find it closer 
q= than to reality, despite the glossy veracity of the loca- 
tion shots; others will find it as fascinating as 
heir home town. Nobody is likely to be bored 
Bridges as the union head who becomes man 
| Ste plastics factory, Dorothy Gish 
Mende, and others. Directed by Robert Siodmak. 

by Louis deRochement for Columbia. 
Bright Victory—Arth 

abilitation includes learning to accept a Negro (James Ed- 
Wards as his friend, now that “face values” are meaningless for 


sme king atment at’ Valley Forge General Hospital has the 
{ icen ind of interest that The Men had; certain scenes are remin- 
| nhen ome of the Brave, 


i If you like the mixture as before, 
0 mature is decent, this is for you. (Originally titled 
M ~ etsal-International ) 

IN 


-DSTR Abraham Lincoln High School 


by- it. With Lloyd 
ager of the Granite 


(Produced 


ON 


iy" V bite H A HEALTHY PERSONALITY 1 | 
es Sum eo Conference on Children said a healthy person- 
wily Person’ son newly-identified “senses”: A sense of trust, | 
i he in Striving to place his faith in others. Sense of 
ee he “et as an independent human being. Sense 
in’ tip “Peed fop pve tO get things started. Sense of accomplish- 
NO ns OF a pa bringing work to a successful conclusion. Sense 
S : et S effort “to take hold of life.’ Sense of in- 
tig OW Sens of in achieve close communion with arents, friends, 
à against Cty, Or a readiness to defend the dignity of 
‘ la in ther all threats, - . . Teachers must strive to attain 
dren attain thos faid the Conference; and must work to 


The Teacher's Letter 


4s 


much has been 
tgomery Clift’s | 


a Life spread on - 
, Lenore Lonergan, Doro 


ut Kennedy as a blinded veteran whose. 
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1 CATION IN THE NEWS —— : 
| pu rse leading to a degree from an accredited c 
ou 


ollege or 
eat € sity, including or supplemented by 24 semester bours in 
yniverst ys 


Jucation 0 which 12 semester hours must be in elementary 
e uca ‘ 


Education in the News: 


OVER THE HILL AND FAR AWAY 
I was thinking the other day how difficult it į 
get off the education treadmill. And how 1S for teachers 4 


















lit ‘ ca oo: @ ; 
ture some find in being a pedagogue, Oh, there arnal adven. pan and application forms may be obtained in most 
aplenty in jet-planing through the centuries with vintaged gat t-class and second-class post o fices, from Civil Service reg- 
and, the agile Trelawneys at your fireplace, And there jg = r, ional offices, or from the U.S, Civil Service Commission, W ash- 
ture enough and to spare in sharing with pupils thei o 


as they grow and bloom before * adventures 

Yet, how often the trail of a 
path from high school to colleg 
to the end of the rainbow where 
Look ye back then and traverse 
lights that still evoke a rose- 
lands? A sabbatical on the roa 
ture that recalls wind-swept st 

_ Have you lived in the schol 
does not beckon? Have 


well as the rich and well 
feeling, 


ington 25, D.C. Applications will be. accepted until further 


peur EYER, notice,” 


pedagogue follows 
e to classroom and, 


there is a very small pot of gold, 


the years. Are there some high- 
colored tinge? Study in foreign 
d to Mandalay? A teaching adven- 
eppes, scorched desert, hot jungle? 
astic corridor so long that adventure 
you taught the poor and nen r- 
-washed? Have you ever had the thril : 
once in your lifetime, that you, yourself, have been or af 


a shopwom The Age of Automatism 

at long last, . cos 

When you have lived all your life in a gadget- 
when a coin in a slot machine will give you co 
psychological moment when the 
altar and deified. At such moment 
and relaxation are accom 


‘ll dig in the black ear 


supported society, 
ffee, there comes a 
push-button is placed on an 
S visits to the country for rest 
panied by amusement at the rustics who 

th and play childish games with bovine 
“satures. As for garden vegetables, what a bore, when you can 
ae Out of a can. Hail the push-button, the Pooh-bah of 

ion. 


true preserver and transmitter of mankind’s heritage? Have Mr vith f to your favorite newspaper and you find items dealing 

ever felt that but for you that “ole debble” Ignorance WO oil sy a tes, soil’ erosion, sinking water levels, diminishing 

reign in lustrous black splendor? e limits meteor ie and the like. What nonsense to publish such stuff in 
f course it is never too late to embark at Cathay; no + trea ls = Newspapers. What need have we of such rural items? 

exist. But, alas, there are other ties that bind. The EP® seod | ukg teat Supply down this 

the forest path and hear. the phantom thrush is when 


year? Why bother? Let ’em eat 
Ypy Means little, and the years ahead are like ot a 
ence comes this swashbuckling dream?- It w 


rae matter” 
Item in Schoo] and Society for April 7, 1951. It reads 
factly as follows: 


ls it 
Mithologe rat-fetched to say that the reality of existence is 
thin ally unreal 


f 8 mechan: to many urban dwellers? Yet, in spite of 
E tand a. bye “ey and scientific, cow’s milk is still a prime 
m had o : Steak tomato cannot be made by Dupont. And, 
lays to Sbinson Crusoe it for a week, we'd need a month 
bay . this jg . UP erate 
? ty 


r 

Ule e atten aP ted by the thought that we city folk ought to 
i 3 emb n to our natural resources. Experts tell us that 
d andas y pretty good program of conservation our 

ny : Mal teg = ~i iving is going to fall some day. Teachers 

bes a doin Ponsibility along this line and over in New Jersey 

Ha ith 3, © SOmeth; 


ing about it. And a mighty swell vacation 


| n Servic? 
; jan SOW” d 
Elementary-School Teachers Needed in the pei a moa 
e United States Civil Service Comm elementa mill 
recently that there is still an urgent need for eer” examine y 
t g ission J qh. 
Cachers in the Indian Service. The comm : 


ry” hs 
num á nt 
in June, 1950, failed to recruit an adequate” a belb | i 
ne ales, and a plea has been sent © g annon 
: | 


iti ear, an » fo" 
td e positions pay $3,100 a y i cit i 
Applicants wip] not be required to take a W! sion OF ° © facts April, 1951, 
° qualify, they must Bom successful comp? | as I gleaned them from the April, 
46 
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issue of the Science Teacher, in an r 


. 195) \ 
: article: entit] 374a] 
Emphasizes Conservation for Teacher ed 


S, by Robert “il ] fey 


eee RB = 
pu s with new understandings and a new zeal to teach chil- 
$ . RR 


















e . . 23 

“Conservation is basically a problem of education I Son, jron to conserve. 

— of the tta H that the youth 0 ur A ih Waving a Red Pencil 

ave the necessary knowledge aq Out co i tOn ; . 

far too many pa be do = have the f ha e Aa However j wonder if Saroyan’s English teacher red-penciled his irra- 

or attitude to deal adequately with the subjects Of aoa Derien, | iomal sentences or had the astuteness to commend his journey to 
; n ; | ie 

Because of this, the New Jersey State Depbartme “eration, he stat? I wonder how many composition and essay markers 

tion and Conservation in 


NiS of Educa. 
l the summer of 1949 jointly iik 
lished a School of Conservation for Teachers. T 


h 
the school is to help teachers and other commun of ad ad 


ity leaders yn. 
derstand that the conservation of human materi 


one of our most urgent needs. The sch 
erosion, forest fires, lessening of the water Supply, waste of 
minerals, and wanton destruction of wild life are endangering 
a future, It then teaches what can be done to better the situ- 
ation, : | 


| sideherd on “weeds” in their garden without realizing that some 

weeds are very beautiful? Or that a red or blue pencil can be- 
ome an unholy sword of grim righteousness, blind to wayside 
tendemess, sincerity, originality ? 

There are not many talented maverick 
composition class and the red 
petsuading the untalented, pe 
ate legion,” thunders the ch 
ad word for the e 
“ences than deficie 


s in any average English 
pencil usually earns time and a half 
destrian writers. “Your deficiencies 
oleric pencil. But can we not say a 


| fficiencies? Indeed, are there not more eff- 
The school is located on the sh 


>in ncies? Would it not be wise, if experimental 
Stok ; A T O pedagogy, to set aside a given ter in which iy the ood 
ores State Forest in northwestern New Jersey... . j old be red-pe led? Siven semester in which only 8 
The curriculum is planned primarily for teachers of science | penciled? Perha 


and for upper- 


grade teachers in the elementary schools, Fir- 
courses are planned in units of two weeks’ duration. rs 
may enroll for two, four, six, or eight weeks during J“) 
August... 


D uring the 1950 summer session the school operated dp 
rens conservation camp to demonstrate curricular A a 
methods of teaching conservation. Activities of the pilding 
ang itp included the following: planting of tees, WAS 
and studying dams for water conservation, studying ”. yp 


h 
ae em I 

Correct soil erosion, getting acquainted with wild 7 goh 
Orest, buildin wlan 


nt & shelters for game, testing Jakes 10r. n- 
rking to prevent forest fires, im proving str 2 demot 
wn and learning about woodlot management: jon 1” 
s "AHON camp vitalizes the curriculum in er jare" fo 
Cachers and Offers a wealth of information tot ortuni jes int’ 
€ course in rural sociology provides O p a 

teachers who were born and reared in the cities 10 & i 
ed with famili ; with 
milies who live on farms... g 


- the generat; ps pride thus engendered could be 
BUTA ae force that would release the floodgates of reason- 
Youd ace ative writing. And with continued interest in writing 


0 
ui tryin Pupils have more incentive to write correctly? It’s 
ha i 


| ie MY, 


1951, issue of the English Journal, in an article 
| Pencil H olida 


e 2 

 Detro aa. y, Edgar Logan of Denby High 

| “arks, a o "s Michigan, Covers this beat with some pertinent 

b "After inn £ which ollow., 

Wine tired of, 7 “ars of teachin g high school English, I have 

thay? l know th re Pointing out errors and finding fault.... 

"Ost Baren aultfinding is a part of our job. But I think 

thin, Pat g ù $ and teac ers overdo it... . However, I am 
h; § bag to CONSta 


nt role of gimlet-eyed critic does some- 
i are torty “"SOnality of the teacher. Day after day as 
Om ade by ; nes by every kind of conceivable mechanical 
kus like a nature and unskilled high school writers, he 
nitong a snopp, adened bull provoked by a red flag. He 
Y peat More 4 bounces on a weed of error, only to 
el, y) jaung; S topped up to take its place. He soon 
"End th *Ced-eye , and even a little hopeless. 
= my colored pencils last much longer now., 


AO 


hilde. pier completing their courses ana W ghet! 
children in the m 


, rne 
nservation camp, they r64 
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So does my good humor, and even my digestion s " 1951) 
You see I become so tired of finding fault with studen, 5 better 
tions that I changed pace one week last Spring bey ush, Om dos. 
pencil to underscore only the things that ] liked in È Y ted 
papers. I am still using the red pencil t 
points that I discover in their Written efforts. If 1 Lik 
struction of only a single sentence in an entire theme 
is the only sentence that receives recognition from 
tors pencil. It was extremely hard—gt first—to find anything 

at all to score for commendation in the written work of some 

of the poorer pupils. But I learned that if I dug hard enough, 

I could usually find at least one gold nugget cached away 

among the miserable errors of a failure’s paper.” | 


Jaco A. ORNSTEIN Andrew Jackson High School 


(Septem, 


e GOOD 
e the COn- 
» then tha 
MY instruc. 


CNOSTI 


A DEFINITION OF EDUCATION NEEDED 


P id 
“Would you tell me, please, which way I ought to go fromhet, 
se “ry depends a good deal on where you want to get to, 
e Cat, 
“I don’t much care where—”’ said Alice. e aa ihe Gt 
„Then it doesn’t matter which way you go,” said n explanation. 
50 long as I get somewhere,” Alice added as a Jong. 


ees 1 wW 
pam fe sure to do that,” said the Cat, “if you omy 


enough. fai Carroll 


CNOT 


INCREDIBLE! — sentent i 
A freshman class, working on the inpor eing to schoo , 
struction, were considering the sentence, “Hurty 
shoes came off at the corner.” d k. n 
hat’s wrong with it?” the teacher asked. ide ọf the ied 
€y Suggested several things, all of then mE g 


wW 
i wa> ? se wrongs 
yomed completely baffled. A minute of silence what's Y 
bY a loud chuckle and a voice that said, “I know 1 H. gers 
it. HURRYING to school!” Ethe 











m à \ 
° mark only ki Pupily | ? ach 
once that the sadness in no way derives fr 





High Points - a 
oME QUESTIONS ABOUT PROMOTIONAL PREPARATION 


Mr, Jack Grossman’s “Preparation . ... for Higher License” 
the March issue of HicH Points leaves at least this reader 
A feelings of sadness and reproach. Let it be made clear at 
à om Mr. Grossman’s 
statement that preparation for higher licen 
task” he describes, but rather from the idea which is implicit 
in all that he says—that the activities which he recommends in 
his “long range preparation” always be linked to an image of an 
eventual nod of approbation from the Board of Examiners, 

Should I, as a teacher of English, be concerned about knowing 
the “basic background texts” in my field only because five years 
fom now I may file for another examination? Do I join the 
various professional Organizations in my field and read their pub- 

cations for this Same, almost fatuous, reason? I should have 
gained some small measure of confidence from reading this article 


ase] engage in many of these activities now and did even be- 
" appointment to the system. _ 
Wa ould eel very guilty, however, if I felt that this interest 
ane vated merely by some tenuous future aspiration. Teach- 
aly mae tantly being reminded (and well they might) that not 
dways ust they now their subject, but they must keep SAR 
Tecent Obert Highet’s Art of T eaching seems to be the F 
ding the vs reminders.) How else keep learning if no Se 
Rentalia, in y things that Mr. Grossman so neatly comp 


And IS long-range plan? ate 
Terman ally, in spite = ser Oe like a player pie 
ll defn r l Say that I were betraying some trust—how 
ter aed in th 
bey 


qt e ,. A 
all Supp s parlous times—toward d = i -i . 
tel. Os : y 
ge, Bated to “s to be teaching. All too 


irlpool of 
8 raj Some nebulous outer fringe of the whirlpoc 
à Ses h ; 


‘ao for higher 
axing courses, and, now, preparing for Sig 


SUCK MAN William E. Grady Vocational H 


vy \bsceip A REPLY TO MR. GLICKMAN 


J í à t the activities 
Supe attily to Mr, Glickman’s a Da should be of 
tea Ed to aspirants for higher doing of a better job 


ats Whose goal might be the 5) 


se is the “arduous - 
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TS {SePtember, 95. „PID a O i aae A 
in the classroom. I cannot, however, accept his view that t essed from term to term. 
who are active in getting raises, taking Courses, ang Cachets 108 


for higher license are betraying the trust which w 
our stadénts In each of the activities which he ‘ah, ae to 
see an opportunity for teacher growth, resulting in more offen I 
service to pupils. Does Mr. Glickman: im ly that “ihe uv 


P To put the experiment on as nearl 

| determined: hod wad = 
i. To give tests Organized on the same basis as the Regents 
"examinations. The Regents examinations are based 


y a scientific basis as possible, 


On a test 

kids" consisting of four letters totaling 480 words, with a deduc- 

are best served by teachers who are not interested in Secutin tion of 2% for major errors (including spelling) and 

trises in salary, pursuing courses, and attempting to advan: f for minor errors. My tests consisted of three letters 
professionally ? ! 


JACK GROSSMAN Grace H. Dodge Vocational H, ç 


_ EXPERIMENT WITH RAPID WRITING | 

In the September, 1950, issue of Hic Points I published an 
article entitled “The Amazing Story of Longhand Systems,” in 

which I pointed out what had been done with longhand systems - 

_ Of shorthand. In brief: | baat 3 
| L Longhand systems have been taught for more than 25 years. 


| „Z Longhan Systems are taught in many of the large cities 
= in the United States and in England. 


totaling 240 words. As this total was half the Regents 
total, I made a double deduction, that is, 4% for major 
errors (including spelling) and 1% for minor errors, (At 
first the total number of words was only 210, as the stu- 


s but, within two months, the 
test consisted of 240 words) 


0 dictate at the same rate of s 
e class of promoted students. 


re 


peed used in Stenography 2, 


| Belts, From the beginning, 


the results ae 

3 IKS ranged from 98%-70 with 2 or 3 failures in a 

>. Students can learn longhand systems more rapidiy anamo _ of 29), The median À A These are the marks of 

easily, i ‘Jing stl: Mid-term examinations consisting of three letters totaling 

4. Where longhand systems have been taught to a iets i ictated at 36 words a minute—counting every 

dents, these Students have done as well as the brighter “ded ; 7 Pas i Word (the same as in the Civil Service examinations) : 

In one school, longhand system is taught ki not per- The. ailed, with a median of 91%. 

Practice students, and these students, who are normally no 


: imple! 
‘mitted to take shorthand, are able to take Me ak sek ' 
usiness matter, after three months’ study, as part O ‘ll know what 
Practice course. Those who teach clerical amg Cy a 
2 boon this is, 
will interest these 


teri 
as One of their problems is to find ma 
EXPERIMEN 


dle. 
Students, who are difficult to han pe 
; er 
; T. Dr. David Moskowitz, Assistant = P with H 
ent in Charge of High Schools, gave me perm start 40 pT 
“pproval o My principal, Dr, John V. Walsh, to “ 
Mental class ; 


to of est 
in the fall of September, 1950. I on to teach Pi 
cass of students Who had failed in shorthand and *- J i 


. “ue > ‘ 7 | 
Ous] to teria] was taken from a test that had been given 4s | 
Order that ‘nogra Phy 2 students in a mid-term examination. : 
ie Matter bye may judge for themselves as to the nature o 

Dear g; Present it herewith: jaj 
from Sug it is at all possible, please prepare r a 
D ady; "De by the Steamer sailing on the 16th of little 
theag of re for us to make our purchases of the i an 
sal time. We believe the prices g n 
(4% that ig po, Wise to put in large sup pra Sincerely yours 

h Vords i reasonable to insure a delivery. 

ap, Car Sip: 


e ų 





e weeks 

i ip bor Trived The §00ds which we ordered from af sever 

Students “Ra titing,” a longhand system beat tead py pA Were otay, and we regret to inform vin a record of 

vented in the summer of 1948 and which I have I stated as it to, lota] da, "aged. We are, therefore, makt nS claim to re- 
+ ~hautauqua Summer Schools since that at expen J from K Še, so that you may make a prop 

article that ] Would report the results of that i 

52 


ase ship to 
railroad for the loss you had. Ple 53 
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rr as 


us, as we wrote you before, six op mor 


Jj n € Cases o the c) 
flavors. You will favor us very much if you hurry them 71 
May we suggest also that Jou mail a bill? Ours alon 
words) 


Dear Sir: We are mailing to you toda a co 
booklet, entitled Tire Talks. Read it carefully aa me an 
you how to double and triple the life of our tires, 1, will ai 
you also in simple language the different ways of makine tires 
It is a story that keeps you fully interested as you m 
journey with the crude rubh 


Make your 
er to its place on the rim ready for 

Service. All the secrets are given for your bene fit. 

(86 words 


Yours truly 
By the fifteenth week | usually dictated, on Ordinary business 
matter, at the rate of fifty words a minute, and pupils had no 
difficulty in writing at this rate. 


INTEREST FACTOR. ‘The 
tem is the fact tha 
to be stenographe 
ests them. Othe 


§reat advantage of a longhand sys- 
t it gives those who elect shorthand and me 
ts a chance to continue in the work that pa 
rwise, these pupils not only waste one y -s 
terms in an effort to learn the subject, with the pe i: 
pointment and loss of prestige, but are compelled to A 

subjects in which they have, at best, a secondary pam interest 

© Most important phase of the experiment is 


ignated 45 
shown by the pupils. Here is a group of students, desig 
failures recej 


S: Te t home ` 

ving marks from 207-607, who “nd branded #' 
alter wee discouraged, disliking the subject, a öf frustrate 
home as incompetent—with all the concomitants 


$ 
; ese PUP 
antagonism, and inferiority that go with failure. T self- 0 
“te transformed They are happy, and have reg They 6 


l Jems. tise 
ence and the feeling of ability to cope with wn are an © 
Ome and report to happy parents marks w 

Contrast to those received before. 


7 jevelP 
ibl 
APPERCEPTION FACTOR. Why is it possib ° jay? 
Speed with a 


f 
50 quic r$ 0 
longhand system and to develop tt yor ws 


t sixteen ʻO 
€ reaso 


p š bou e 
n iS simple. These girls are 4 o lop 
"Be. They ave vikten Tt. on the mei deiak d 
a day for More than ten years. They have ice 
* Speed in wri 


‘ ractict: 
ting because of this extensive P 
54 





LS eptember 19 sn 
| writing 


1 DEVELOPING SPEED. I used what iš known 
| method of teaching shorthand. | 


| as fast ag they can, 


: “Sentence; 7 bought the book, etc. The same procedure is used, 
E “OW Practice with gradual increase of speed, always keeping 
‘tne writing tha 


e 
Thuis 


i tej, tden : y the 





„pp WRITING 


iter if the 
ould have on a typewriter i 
eed a ee s a day for ten years. Asa result, these students 
aaen vocabulary that they can write instantaneously 
have an 


the Sp 


| it practically little thought. A similar shorthand vocabulary 
ral uke years to develop. 


as the sentence 


|. WORD PRACTICE: The new words are practiced several 
imes slowly. I cannot overemphasize the importance of this 
‘ow practice. Strange as it may seem, speed is developed by 
witing slowly. I ask the pupils to imagine that they are trying 
for a prize in penmanship. As a result, their penmanship has 
improved when they write rapidly, and they can read their notes 
nore easily, After they have written the new word slowly sev- 
tal times, the students may increase their speed until they write 

provided the writing is clear. 

t. SENTEN CE PRACTICE: The new word is now practiced 


; t is clear and easily read. After the Pupils 
written the sentence several times, I ask them to write the 
CA top Speed for one minute. To make this interesting, 
Plog,” ” the form of a Contest: “Let’s see who is the class “ee 
* log aa Pupils can Write these speed sentences at the ra 

> 4 Minute and Over, 
fgg INES ‘LETTER PRACTICE: From the first day, = 
Words putes of every period are spent on the application ‘ 
“ete Which °c in a simple business letter. The following 

Th "ar Sin upils can write on the first day: 


| sale you had 
wip Cek, You ought a book from you at the 


isfied 
PRA am rannt 1 could yetar i ues mo iet 
One ., '€lurning jp today and ask tha 
atk yl id for; j ) 


a “4. Yours truly is then 
ye EE” letter 1s th 
the lenp hP ils to Write on every third line. r pupils. 
ha cnts y. € class and next aloud y on slowly and in 
adi est han tite the letter a second time pre again and 
8 alo “Writing There follow silent reading is written 
Nore Y One of the pupils. Now the "Eh important 

top Speed, with silent reading, etc. 


55 


y had been type- 
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‘ l | September 195) 
that they read their notes again and 


A again in Ordet $ 
skill in reading. Furthermore, reading back aoa 1¥elp 
speed in writing. I found this out when I was . Clons 
Whenever I transcribed 


a court 
my notes, I found it much easi Eporter, 
on the following day. i 


4. WEEKLY TEST: This consisted of three letters 
240 words and marked on the same basis as the Regent 
inations—4% for major errors and 1% for minor ert 
these students are beginners, I permi 


t th 
notes after the dictation of each letter. 


totaling 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. A longhand system can be taught successfully to students 
who cannot learn a shorthand system. 


2. In one term these failing students attain as high a rate 
of speed as second-term 
results in weekly tests. 
3. These students ca 
instead of bein 
not be interested. = uccess is com 
. Learning a system which ‘is accompanied Py pore ý 
ducive to developing student morale and to t itni | 
ailure-complex with its frequent anti-social conco 


FOR FURTHER EXPERIMENTATION. failing tudes 
l. At the end of three to six weeks Pee Rapid Write a 

(and others who wish to join the class) to elect first term t jest 
2. Allow those who fail at the end pe gt n, these Sry d 

Rapid Writing. In conformity to the unit ee term if ar 

should get one year’s credit at the end xr who +? eat 

tk successfully. (In the unit plan, they. pas’ 

in the first term, may obtain 1 unit credit 1 


pde? 
of the year.) | Thesé oe te 


their wo 


; : iors. 
3. Organize classes for academic seflot: 
should 


nute in ce. 

be able to write from 60-70 words.2 ™ pusiness A i 4 

70-90 in two terms, enough for the arene > uden ek): ye 
* Teach Rapid Writing to clerici P times 2 Wgd} 

end of t tee months’ instruction (ir ds a ® ail 

Should be able to take from 50 to 60 wor © 

36 


7 poent BLECTIONS— 


er to Write $ 


S exam | 


Ors, As | 
em to transcribe ther 1 


shorthand students, with much better 


n remain in the shorthand departmet, | 
& transferred to other subjects in which they 


i 
i 
i 


‘part of their course till they graduate. They can fill 
| jqation 25 P call for “some knowledge of shorthand” 
| tons whic 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF RAPID WRITING 
1, Use of the alphabet for shortening devices. 
E 


Ih I will be —wlb we will be 

il you will be ulb you will be 

ih he will be tlb they will be 

iInth I will not be ` fulnb If you will not be 
į fulb If you will be ivb I have been 


idb I had been ivnb ` I have not been 
| ich letter of the alphabet represents a word, and, if it is a verb, 


tan be used in groups as above. 
f > Abbteviating devices | 
a Abbreviate by omitting vowel: 
ft—freight, bt—bought, tk—took 
se known abbreviations: 
| m ‘e—merchandise, mfg—manufacturing 
|” A phen is con, com, as in these examples: 
me Means conduct i pact means compact | 
f : Past tense is indicated by a small pape 
ly Means conducted, ra/ means raided or rate 


. Š < re 
tha 8 shun—notion, ocean, Session—occuts in mo 


: tion 
s MO-n means motion; sem Ingen dont 
riders vil) al be glad to give more detailed information i 
i Š, S00 taSs & postal card to me at Theodore Rooseve 

YER k S Fordham Road, Bronx 58, N. Y. H.S 
; ZINMaN x Theo dorë Roosevelt . Bs 
aus | 


| OL 
SECTIONS AT KNOWLTON JUNIOR HIGH M eioi 
j Sut school has been running ng na, in 
e haa ou, AY as Other schools do. This qat itizenship 
E sont tire Program of education for goor C% ions 
fgg fit the Wha criti edures. Staff discus is 

E prin. ical of our proc dent election 

Lag alse jg cipal brought out that many a sae of a step 
XQ a enshis = ionable, because it is something 


‘stence of 
Col) ning, and because it justifies pone 
"lection of G.O, funds. But we a 


ang the trai 





ords of frequent occurrence. It is represented | 
dn: à 
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HIGH POINTS [Sete 
that so long as these elections are merely perfuncto 
will soon recognize the entire Procedure as a mer 
know that the candidates are arbitrarily Chosen. 
make outlandish and impossible campaign promis 
through the business of voting and promptly 
whole thing. 

Not only did we feel that we 


election to its fullest educational values, but we realized that oy; 
students were ready for a more serious type of campaign. The 
reason for this was the growing interest in the G.O. si 

given that Organization absolute power over the disbursement of 
the G.O. fund. When the pupils realized that the faculty meant 
to honor this rule, that every and any expenditure, even by the 
principal, would have to be apptoved by them, they began to 
sense the responsibility that they carried. We had begun to notice 
that they were much more critical of whom they elected as class 


senators to represent them in the Knowlton Senate, the school 
student legislative body. 


Therefore, we tried to 





€s. The " 


were not ex 


i ore 
make of our February election a m 


following | ts submit i Within a week all the parties and la ana 
meani n : : rked out the totowe | |” “Ubmitted to the school their latforms. These platforms 
ae citizenship experience. We wo ten ™*8taphed and made mE oe io all seadeare and were 
1. The students would pick their own candidates. - Ussion 3 the English and social-studies classes. But dis- 
2. The candidates would form themselves into pon orekat touch -i Confine itself to school elections alone. Frequently 
3. All who wished to vote would have to register betort Great cam PON noted nati 
4, 


: roject ® 
e would make of the campaign a school-wide P 
grating as many subject areas as possible. 


ME: 
“4 consist? | 
REGISTRATION. The election committee, which paimt 





1 able to +a submit a nominating petition with 100 names on it, 
y a aie for a high office such as First Vice-President or 
forget abou ke | s had to secure 150 names. When all nominating peti 


| ions had been submitted, a meeting of all the candidates was. 
ploiting the student ‘ale and it was suggested that those who had similar ideas about 

improving the school might form a 
uh units greatly increase an alert 
problems. 


PARTIES. Each of these 


mitto prepare and be read 
elected, to secure the servic 
Tut other stud 


nce we had — 


| ORELATION 





A ONT BEBO gS 


the qualifications as stated in the constitution were eli- 
met 


n for office., Candidates for ‘any of the eight school 


party and perhaps through 
concern with the school’s 


groups was encouraged to work as a 
y to carry out its campaign promise if 
es of a cooperating teacher, and to re- 
ents with similar ideas to help them actively in 
at campaign. 


At the end of this meeting four parties were 
homed. A fifth 


group ran as independents. 


Mpa onal and local elections of the ae 
Paganda ES OF the Past were discussed. The influences o 
tn “Bnifica . “ction-campaign promises began to receive new 
' le for una ings. The history of the secret ballot and the 


r C i n oniversa] suffrage now became important. The “a 
ittee : iain ra | as vo 
Several boys, two from each year, plus a Ce berort w . Clearer to Er e a alia ” 
Planned an elaborate campaign urging ae campai sgl n Ug i yone, 
= st aus of the school. a a addition e spade?” | ON : Were the English class campaign peni a 
i must register before he could js conducte on je | "ting he Childe itten and delivered to individual party other, 
Ow ae hurdle. Registration must x lunch time: hoo! por 5)" adig why the P Were motivated to write arp dividual 
are either before school or a of the = avereo” ey pS. In 7 Were “upporting specific parties or indi s ac- 
_ At the end of the registration week ble to natio á ate |My peq ey Classes debates and discussion Lay 
on had registered (a figure compara ow!to® : g gl Man E the Campaign closer to the individual. 
N ment, Kn re pew pe | Mpg Bes 
OMINATIONS, ‘The student govern ar i 
announced t 


officets 
hat nominations for school 
cepted at t 


58 


prualy i 
e early part of the term (Fe 








ith per- 

teg d Statis , Our math classes were concerned = aie 
q the q Stics Pertaining to registration. They stragon, 
ata for Our school on a class-by-class regts 59 
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i CPtem 
so made comparative Studies on el; ible voters: 
cee New York State and New York Clty, ters ‘in the Unite 
T. In our art classes unit m 

ledin campaign. All parties appealed to art a s 
them with their campaign posters. Our te 
glad to participate in this activity. A cam 
three boys and one teacher 
work. No more sloppy, 


S of work were 


nt 
achers Were 
ampaign art Committee of 
was organized to ass 


. upon all art 
unsightly posters Were to 


parties sought out the 
the music students and asked them for help i 


Presentations as well a 


S campaign songs. One of the groups en 
gaged the facilities of th 


rallies and conventions. _ 
SHOP. The election committee asked the shop departments to 
build in vidual 


al secret voting booths and ballot boxes. re 
these were built, one for each Stade, and proved iji p? 
With the voters, . 


HIGHLIGHTS, 
tered went to the 
vowed that in the 
Other highlight 
tthur achte] 
induction of th 
wartz. 


i re iS- 

On election day 93.4% of those ee ed 

polls and voted while the rest a and vote. 

next election they too would ey Sate Senator 

S of the campaign were the visit Paias and the 

» Who witnessed one of our ie omad Berth 
© successful candidates by Counci 


ved 
fully a" 
ACHIEVEMENTS, We do not feel that we at e 
all of the Objectives set forth for ourselves. Ne af 
lieve that the O owing results were realized. ercentag® paigh 
itst, we “ucceeded in mobilizing a pig e school i int" 
ool Population to take an active part int m wot ua 
and at the same time in making their classtoo 
esting, 


| ‘of goo" iG 
Second, we taught our students the values 
and the ; 


Is? 
Sa 
y ng. sag O 
‘MPortance of registering and fo fall _— 
nda- 


itd, Our Students became aware of 
cal campai 


° aga 
Sns, and the effects of their prop b 


chool, that they have helped elect its officers 
į of the Schou’, 


| with much talk about elections, registrati 
| wni It was clear that our work was 


Be permitted, our school was attempting to d 


P istant Director of Health Education 
Pointed a commit 


Ulery p} Suidan 





i9.VISUAL HEALTH EDUCATION 
AUDIO’ 


th, our students now know that they are an important part 
Fourth, 


fth, many of our students discussed their elections at home. 

Fifth, s Parents Association meeting a large number of parents 
p a a principal to tell them why their children had come home 
aske 


On, and the citizen’s du 

having some effect upon 
community, | l | 

ah many segments of the community became 


aware of what 
O in its efforts to tea 


ch good citizen- 


. 


ship, | | 
NATHAN FRIEDMAN SHS. 52, Bronx 


- A MODERN APPROACH TO VISUAL AIDS 
IN HEALTH EDUCATION FOR GIRLS 7 
Recognizing the need for new types of instructional materials to 


and needs of our movie-motivated youngsters 
a C. Ryan, Assi 


Sider th ce of six women chairmen in 1945 to = 
iere- PrOblems involved, Enthusiastic, willing, but completely 
ey © Met with our two experts, Miss Rita Hoch- 
‘Sistant ooctor of € Bureau of Visual Instruction, and her 
Under thar i8ned to health education, Miss Ursula ewe 
“4 > <S, Practical problems of procedure in line wi 
Set y f aa P ilosophy were outlined. 

i De 1 cut aims as follows: "n 

) hal te e field of audio-visual aids in physical education, 
fey 8, and sa ety education. ai 
: tieg, aluate the wor in rk light of our program and facili 


bd Enco > n a ould 
4 nali “age 'ntelligent use of selected materials which w 
h Set u ttuction, 


g P plang for teacher tr 
tog IZ ith two for 
i) ON, One school in each bacoaght fr = lo- 
wt Giulia piSclected as tne botouph entat. DASE ton 
À | ns (Lape Man, aft, Curtis, Forest Hills, n Girls High 
g): Bac i idwood was substituted Aan stand, 
ada Rt “ater was Supplied with a sound p pa by the 
“wing library of worth-while films s 


aining. 


> a 
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Septe VISUAL l ` | a 
committee. At least one audio-visual-aid. toom P ae 1951) $ goio “one Color: Black & White. Size 16mm, Time: 13 mb: 
was set up at each borough center for Classroom and ee Shad er Association n Te wv IN C, 

The representatives from the six centers and bovem Use Cost Nile “glamour.” Can be used to popularize 
experts constituted an advisory Council which m regulari toneg Comments ol peaa A | 
cuss problems attendant upon our duties. These Include TH 0 dis. good posture a f- AN 

1. Active circulation of films to the Schools within (OMMITTEE STRUCTURE. Standing committe p 
borough, together with the responsibility for enco ies) 


. | pmeet special needs: | 


| ; rs committee was formed, consisting of repre- 
A bes Wadleigh, Morris, and Girls High Schools, on the 
ra that since slow learners are not verbal-minded, motion 
soar film-strips, charts, slides, and models (particularly roas 
which may be handled) should be used as much as possible to m 
u concrete experiences. Since it was found that this type o 
hild showed more enthusiasm for, and gained greater under- 
ading through, audio-visual aids, each department in the three 
"ols was eventually equipped with a projector and given ma- 

| ral with which to experiment. It was also found that films were 
| ef ^ securing the interest of the roneign-language-speaking 
Ti (notably the Puerto Rican gtoup) in our health-instruc 

age tam. A utset, this committee met alone for dis- 
with the advisory council for discussion 


€ idea of audio-visual aids asa 
liminating the Entertainment op 
foup showings. We decided alo 


quate preparation of 
that motivates Conceptual learning 


regular teaching Procedure, e 
purely social aspect of large g 
that film previews by the teach 
the class and create an interest 
and pupil research, : 


: Regular meetin 8s of the borough chairman with her feeding 
Schools to exch 


ange ideas and to talk over proper eerie! of 
using films and problems of securin g equipment and dark shades. 
e concluded that £ 


Or maximum effectiveness audio-visual i 
terials should be correlated with other teaching media, — 
textbooks, pamphlets, bulletins, magazines, projects, demo 
tions, blackboard work, charts, and exhibits. 

3. Poolin 


t the o 
Oined 


of ‘On, an ater j 
n% Problems, 


i rough i Å , 7 ; 
£ of sources of free and commercial films. ie of eii ? review committee was set up to evaluate new films in 
fo . - cessary booki do | Rip “ucation G; chased only from the 
und-table Scussion we avoided the unne films which L list, Our t ince films may be pur ASEE bie flis 
soing of free films with excessive advertising, in patt, mi ja Bular ten Was to expand the list by adding accepta ie i 
not pertain to our units of instruction in whole rial d $ hase by lera aS Produced. Films were sessed safficiently 
Ms with objectionable characterizations or material. Js allotte ide apea] p DLOugh centers when they possessed su z 
- Advice as to purchase of films from annual fun r poroug my tes a Units of instruction in sports and = 
haan enc eee of ial Inaction ot | Sting tf boaton in spote ana miir 
airman encouraged each school in s — lable for C gigh ù dof health ų ate improvement in the educatio 
“PProved films thus adding to the number a in of Cut! ive Ac Caching, 
tion within the borough Ù der the leadership © . cooper a | wi AIN oe ‘ds have value 
ee Un [ly cher” of OF Ned. th ING. Since audio-visual ai 
hool, OF example, there has been unusua fous 0g” AIN ate used wisely with due regard for the interests, 
planning of health education films for the djo-visua! P pol Nof te Sês, a d previ : iences of children, a broad pro- 
Island, thus ki der and richer audio for ate YL a teach tra; a Vlous experience ad 
The crepe for a broader a in visual aids 1% ot of nel aig’ cip ting was planned and organized. devoted to 
de , t f ae of a bibliograp n Pica indexes 4f \ Dyl S, With “Wide ç airmen’ s conferences = imer, Miss 
at vent libraries, Catalogues oo follows: : hen of the Noe uest speakers as Miss = Association, 
center, A sample evaluation c „one One c Pher ew York Tuberculosis and Hea sory at New 
Tig cation; “Good Grooming”—Hysg! Of the Museum of Natural History 
Me of Film: "Fit and Fair” 
62 
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aF NTS {September A ypuAL HEALTH EDUCATION e 
York University. Through the showing Of such an ; a 1951) | 4ypl0- NG PROJECTS. 1. The use of the sound film in 
a Classroom Film” (Encyclopedia Britannica) “| as "Usin TEREST has interesting possibilities. Forest Hills High 
subsequent discussion from the floor, proper techni throug the } ie Suan’ High School have experimented with the short 
visual aids were encouraged and utilized. A losses in audio, | ghol and ta 

of film-strips and slides at the America 


in the maki qas one of the activities in a squad period. Films such as 

i en i n Red Cross encourar. ng | vo Stunts” or “Shooting in Basketball, of ten- or twelve- 

conducting of Original projects, especially in First Aid ged the | Sump ation, lend: themselves to this type of program. It is 

2. These conferences have resulted in department moa: am rs use an alcove off the gymnasium or a sheltered cornet 

| i - city’s health-education tanks devoted to vind | -= tety purposes. Julia Richman High School, by darkening 

aids. As a safe measure, it is our opinion | ymnasium, is able to show such films 
should be able k Operate sound, sil r that every teache me end of a rectangular gymn 


ent, and film-strip projeq “Social Dancing” and “Volley Ball” to the entire class as a 
At Girls High School, for example, a laboratory A oa a s “Social Dancing 
freed to train the health-education st 


motivation to the instruction which follows immediately, or as a 
: aff in the mechanics of operat- } medial or final summary to correct class errors. It is recommended 
ing film equipment, at a series of department conferences Suc} that plans for gymnasiums in new buildings make provision for 
ceeding meetings stressed techniques of using films, discussion of audio-visual corners, 
a department model lesson, and evaluat 


ion of aids used. 
each term by the borough 
needs of the group, such as possible sources 
& of equipment, drawing up a schedule for . 
s for the term. On occasion, borough eae ) 
were held in a central place, so that a city-wide meeting ie | 
panel discussion, as in 1948, when our conference ae ana | 
film forum at the Museum of Natural History conducted W 
class of girls from Julia Richman High School. _ ‘Use of 

4. In-service courses for teacher training wete Sioh School, 
Films in Health Education” was conducted at Girls 4 p rouge 
and the following year, “Vitalizing Health a ool. P 
Visual Aids” was given at Manual Training T roper US 5 
oth courses emphasis was on the need for, an Fast jon P 
the new audio-visual media as instructional tools. 


3. Borough conferences were held 
chairman to discuss 
of films, securin 


tribution of film 


2. Asa result of a dearth of teaching aids in the modern dance, 
two of 3 


%* our centers, Fort Hamilton and Midwood High Schools, 
dependently undertook the making of their own films on this 
ject, Fort Hamilton High 
ter excellent progress in techniques and in analyzing dance 

(Ors after Viewing the film. . 

teans fee experimentation it has been found that the best 

Mh o pano ing skill and team strategy for advanced students 

Picture pp: MOF Classes has been through use of the slow-motion 

e Foot n Mits detailed study by students. The film a 

Midera ork in Basketball,” for example, is best used after 
* of Attach StU ion. and practice have given the girls the con- 
` n é » ' : 

bien etal drive ense in the game. 


ve | ye nce, >? Such as the tuberculosis chest aie ho 
„ment E a of i 8 films $ “St-Prevention units,. have been sparke i vil 
>perating the various types of audio-visual ST tot discuss” = tt Th 2 varying levels of economic background and p 3 
ew films were made available to our courses ome 0 el as Bits ag i films have been secured from such ree 
their Suitability for inélusion in our curricula. / rogram, p fos fn Cus © Brookin Tuberculosis and Health — mt 
mercial firms interested in a wide educational P ouf erst ig lth, Ae, ~ mmittee, and the New York City Depar aign 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, ane g we nid | baited vis ris High School a Better-Breakfast oe 7 
future Ms and for revision of current fie Eough p pelt | "tion “catia Presentation by science, hone ae ‘moti- 
implementation of the visual-aids progran jees B g |g A. partments, thus broadening the base 
Squad of student operators. Workshop com a danc® app | Wag tle of h n 1948 to which 
n safety, nutrition, community ES qudio-visY? Y aq q ence sus meetings Wes a noi points O 
n ss Ei at the Midwood center. ` SUssing p C invited. Through e i 
64 


uate 
ocal school problems, such as inadeq 65 





School reports that its dance group 
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equipment, difficulty of transportin 


ptem B m T Te errand 
| 8 equipme be j j 1951) f prc e of individual school problems, and making contacts 
without elevators, lack of teacher know] about n building, | ate ae school and film centers, so as to avoid unneces- 
showing films, a helpful Spirit of COOperation and a Schnique of sh neigh g n of material. 
effort were established. Correlation o£ f gy duplicatto 
6. At Forest Hills High Sch 


ool the shari | 
the boys and girls health-education departmends T fims between 
integrated program, and encouraged co- - 


ects in square and social dancin 


l etRUDE COHEN | Midwood High School 


UNTING TEACHER EVALUATES 
E NG OF MERCHANDISING 
In most city high schools accounting teachers are frequently 
alled on to teach merchandising and salesmanship, The 
| ng teacher does well to ask himself a 


€ subject successfully? How can the teacher increase his knowl- 
edge of the field? | 


At Fort Hamilton Hi 


gh School we offer a two-year course in 
ching; and the recording of easing, Our first-year courses are called textiles and non- 
committee reports and &toup learning. The center is used by nd s. In this year We stress the consumer aspects of the course 
other departments in the school for permanent recordings 0 im “Mphasize the ; 
Significant radio ili 


e aiai in incidental values of this information for 
broadcasts, Speech improvement, music a ad tin retailing, Our second-year courses are called retailing 
tes, and dramatic skits. & and their ai 


ims are frankly vocational ones. 
COURSE. 


Rg 
RESULTS, An interes Pur fie AR 
has bee 


+ icnal aids 
t in the intelligent use of audio-visual @ 
n stimulated i 


„tea st- Justification for consumer emphasis in 
n physical-education and rp more f Ude, Boye “ourse in textiles and non-textiles can readily be 
Classes, Secondly, the program has been enriched an h as S10 to talk O Bits are purchasers almost from the day they 
vital to the students. Thirdly, special problems, ith in a or f hy VAY with oly the nature and complexity of. the purchases 
m rners and language difficulties, have been dealt w1 een moe j Xt age 
effective m i 


The! rostly, A trial-and-error method of buying can be 


k Wit a bol boy tod ‘his own shirts and 
Ou ay often purchases his 
ma confu, equate merchandise information he finds himself 
aj Peart busy) S 


; ! e inch 
tms like 2 x 2, pima, count per square inch, 
| ny "ed tons 

b Te ’ 


ing has f, 
i er than heretofore. Finally, teaching d use ° 
productive in Proportion to our experiences wit, 
visual material. 


RECOMMR 


roo 
t a clas the 
teacher be + 


NDATIONS. It is recommended ‘imple of 


. : i dyed, 
white-on-white, jacquard weave, vat, hied 
eleased full-time in each high schoo! i, utiliz atio ul Kesen ; Purch, oulard, &renadine, boncle challis, and asin 
Program of teacher training and to encourage * ç would gs bebe he boy «Of q meras, sports equipment, or ves own. 
audio-visual material available. Some of her dutte school 5 “0 Saha muse at choices that he cannot mals ha The 
evaluation of Materials in li ht of the individua i paste at the ang Ol girl % On his taste and the salesman’s pean, lr 
lie Preparation for ordeaz films and = t “SUP str Mere. : terms ced With an even more complex array 
1 rary, Previewin and ordering of materia : ual n ap en 
School film lib 


She makes a purchase. i in 
*Mi-technical i that is gradually becom s 


O 
à taty, working with the Bureau 
6 
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a , , Gi POINTS Septemp,. 
the vogue in advertisements in Newspa a 1951) 
Times and the New York H erald Tribune New y 
typical day’s store advertisem 


: ee a 
ents shows the follow; mination ofa 
terms among others: tweed, cheviot, cle Merchand; 


brocade, jacquard, crepe, pigu 
ranch mink, natural nutria, 
chrome film, mahogany ven 
assuming that th 
that has an unde 


F. M. radio, Kodachrome 4 


eer, Advertising Copywri K 
i YWriters a 
€y are appealing to a relatively literate avin” 


tstanding of merchandisj 


TY vocational 
A ppalling lack of knowledge 
of their products that salespeople show. | have found haberdash 
ery salesmen in cities and towns w 


Man in a very large department store had the effrontery to explain 
his lack of knowledge of his prod 
interested and anyway he was going to be a dentist. ty e 
understanding of consumer goods cannot help os > 
ase On which the high-school student can build when mee 
quired to sel] goods. Supplemented by the dep "boc info 
training course and knowledge of the places to look for 1n 
tion, this training will make the student a better salesman. 
| is frankly 
SECOND-YEAR COURSE. Our second-year course as 
vocational in scope. Topics include getting a] stg joe it 
able work habits. sellin & techniques; organizing 4 oe nd 
ana merchandise control; advertising; sales p met oper aw 
play; color, line, and design ; store managemeii finesses i 
t aims to assist those who secure jobs in sm a ie tries 1 
little or no o 
ose stude 


ae ‘+ tries to ase 
n-the-job training exists. In addition, r 5 and 
- Nts who secure jobs in departmen : 
trained by them, | gi ganc? 
t of dis 
THE STUDEN pat 


e chm hy 

TS. There is a tendency on ~~ - me prong 

Se ag to direct only the poorest or ion teac a of n 
ji 6 ¢ asses, ~“Aversations with merchan “ral guidar cont? 

ut the City indicate that this is fairly gen d wi 


iS tren ) 
in most Schools, It can be predicted that thi 
68 3 


A, ing 5H 
e, calico, cashmere , Jersey, 


| for the Waa normal student 





cyANDISING 


the continuing influx into the academic high schools 


ly slow learners, those with 70-80 1.Q.’s, who must be 


termers, 


ig view of 


me 
i et of somehow when they become upper 


the valuable work-experience program by which Students who | 


| jects can get credit for an extra major sub 
take _ =“ is also a important factor in building 
a of merchandising classes, Strangely enough, these 
is rank in the lowest deciles of school population in 
ahievement, and this program affords them an o 


Pportunity to 
mke up failed subjects. A study of the jobs these students per- 


fom shows that they are engaged in unskilled tasks, as errand 
boys, packers, stock boys, and similar occupations. i 
Teachers must adapt their courses to the types of pupils they 
uve, It is a mistake to attempt to teach people, many of whom 
Possess the same proficiency in fundamentals as third and fourth 
paders, the intricate consumer and vocational information con- 
E the usual merchandising syllabi. We ought to direct 
ad ‘aching toward Making our students competent consumers 
votkers who can hold the semi-skilled jobs they will secure. 
titer too little material for two years of merchandising at 
rel, then it migh into one 
| ght be better to compress the course into o 
No years ¢ cetatum would be parallel courses of study, one of 
and a one-year modified course 
bs “tage pupil we have today. | 


THO | 
om in Methodology utilized must likewise be shaped to 
hon 2Y wo k cnt abilities. The developmental lesson tech- 
I erage aa Iy Successfully with students of average or 
he eht pe ability, nfortunately, these slow students p 
tty s The Sdology which Subjects them to a daily 
> methes leading to conclusions, without their losing 
han tecitin 91087 | which emphasizes doing and apa 
adisi t “8 is best, Since pupils lack the ability to re 
°Oks without assistance, the open-book ge 
an acceptable method. The papa 
My AS into meus Classwork is a purposeful aid in bringing 
Vos I h me focus. 
ttig of US. 


oi ide 
Djecti “aching is aided by the availability of a wi 
Clive aterials. The sce teacher often uses articles 


CA 


ject by 
up the 
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. , TS S / ' | \ 
worn by pupils or that are in the Classro f [Sepy me, 1951) | 900K s which stress merchandising information. Selling or 
poses. We have found that files of Materials eh illustrati on courses Y 
which the teacher can . 


in making lessons sti 


als, 
display to the class ane by 
are best handled 


. valuable 
ence 18 very. valuable. 
busines 

mulating, 


| gNMING UP. There is no subject in high school which re- 
| MM much objective material and so many visual aids for 

$ aerei Traditional methodology has to þe modified | 
eae! the greatest participation by students who, for the most 
a alk in the lowest deciles, scholastically. Teachers have not 


only a duty to seek out information about their subject, but should 
| be frequent visitors to the many cou 


mer 


m sh runnin Water an 
which simple chemicals can be stored. s j 





nters of department stores. 
requires the greatest Spney C. GOULD Fort Hamilton H. ŞS. 
scrimination. Television IS an influence that has turned the 3 : 
pupil into a connoisseur of films. Often it is impossible to secur Books 
S when the lesson calls for them, so that it becomes necessary | AMERICA’S STAKE IN HUMAN RIGHTS. By Ryland W, Crary and 
to rearrange the lessons in accordance with the film schedule. No John T. Robi 
film should be presented 


nson. Bulletin 24, National Council for the Social Studies, 
sgh without Proper motivation. The writer | 1949. 
distributes a Mimeo 


graphed sheet containing questions based on MOVING HUMAN RELATIONS. Edited by Howard H. Cum- 
the film at the beginni f the film | Pupils note the ques | > ii Bulletin 25, National Council for the Social Studies, 1949. 
. sinning of the film lesson, P f the fim $ u i J, when conflicting ways`of life are competing for the hearts and 
ons and are required to answer them at the close o re men on a world-wide scale, all methods of improving the quality 
showing. acti bah tent living in the United States must be tapped. The role of 
Pictures used for Opaque projection should be pasted on ied | 8a mos Ss 3 and the school in the neen to improve human relations 
OF paper and run through the machine in a carefully ae e | Mors ing ones, This fact has been underlined during the last fifteen 
Segu i i fully because 0 interpo, < Steadily rowing body of literature devoted to intercultural 
vE Filmstrips have to be chosen care q te and the 14 “Ome te telations. Asa result, an arsenal of resource materials has 
imited attention Spans of merchandising studen for students tO | ling Tre : É le to those teachers who are attempting to make democracy 
at even the sim lest script is a difficult one fo ewritten | Amerig, Stabe’ Bulletins 
follow, F 4 J st wont? 


icall 
requently, a Script may have to be ae | 
'n Order to Prove of interest to merchandising stu 


EXPERIENC 


of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
and) thw Tuman Rights and Im 


i rovin Human Relations, are 
OVeta; hile addit p 8 
i With fach o 


h e to this area. Both publications complement 
P ion tes 3 
neral-organizt se 


Mbroy: * * * 
u oy 
E, Many high schools apama p” the store ore ma Problem’ Human Relations we have an integrated approach to the 
Stores, Managed by the merchandising teacher, selling, 9° 5 3 S mage Rh class, Proving the total educational ee ee 
boys and girls to assist in advertising, display, |. items suc nd | Sto of PO toe “om, school, and community activities, The bu <i 
00 eeping, At Fort Elsmition High Schoo}, ` aker, jed o Tas Counts OF articles which have appeared in a pA 
da state vel ts. hats, sweaters, by a $ cations pa toget k- Democratic Human Relations, and in Soci Tacos 
S , “ty, schoo pEnAGI S A is obtain stom t also a? these articles present not only the theory o ful 
weat socks ate sold, Practical experience e tT dee perime Alts of the tater research, examples of successtu 
ew boys and girls who sell items in the store. . ‘self n fe pE le ye com 00l-community P intercultural education is 
him” 10 tela, leg vel °mprehensive, aims of intercultur nem 
T ising teacher © itor co) ryan? ang 4, ““loped: ç) t ts feel the need for a s 
HE TEACHER. The merchandising ust be 2 Y def of hs harip ips in t formulate fed = = a foster desirable human 
Possess an o : i He m iq rea ho Bto. the Stu , = values, ( ority and 
art verwhelming curiosity. ‘be an avi w "atigPS alike, ta°Mt's daily living, (3) to bep au, majani S 
Fartment-store counters, He au ild e a p“ ODS in the ` Participate fully in American life, (4) to 
€r periodicals, Preferably, he shou comm 
70 | 


to 
unity through educational procedures, (5) 
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share with young people the findinps of social : °? ember, 195 
(6) to develop critical thinking. j Social and Physica] Sciences 1) 

Emphasis is placed upon the development of a » and 
porates these aims into the curricul 


a fogtam "PRA 
um so th Which 
cratically become actual patterns of student beini, . thinkin ie 
school systems are indicted for freezing the social a © schools sé 
underprivileged groups by assigning them to curri whey Bi 
lowest kind of vocational Oppor 
gested, would be for the school 


eriments in improving inter 
termediate, and senior-high-sch 
Programs have been worked out 
York City teachers will be inter 


group relations on the elementary, in- 
ool levels indicate that many successful 
and can serve as models for others. New 
ested in reports of such programs aan 
Cur own system—P Ss. 121, Manhattan; J.H.S. 40, Bronx; Benjami 
Franklin High School; and Stuyvesant High School. + a oetance of 
important thread running through the bulletin is the ie 
the rommunity in any school program of human relations. The nity pro: 
the teacher must 80 to the community by participating in Fa trying € 
grams, by Surveying the needs of the community, an ia turn, mus 
ameliorate and solye community problems. The ape : 
= Drought into the school, through invited oe and the like 
PTA activity, encouragement of parental os to the s } hing of 
* . e tea 
America’s Stabe in Human Rights is a resource unit hs ak the repor 
aman rights, Like the previous pamphlet, it takes 1ts dens These Ke 
of the President's Committee on Civil Rights, To ial preset Bf 
(1947), and is predicated, therefore, on the Prati county a” 
tween democratic theory and practice are weakening internation 4 the 
Es economically, and placing it in a suspect poA N er, Robt 
me when the battle of ideologies is being ae and Jone 
contention of the authors of the pamphlet, Ryland, of huma 00 
son, that “developin g knowledge and understanding © often $ 7 
rl: assignment, but it is essential to our future. | ton est pier eso 
communities feel little concern for these problems: activities pe of det 
even basic concepts useful in guiding stu ae evelop ties þe 
and fully illustrated, These are fundamental vadividu p cesta ab 
“ratic action patterns: (1) the tradition of in ericans hav" tely © 
an ©xpanding idea in American history; (2) ne unfortun® 
_ n by law; (3) sometimes law and custo , 


Is wi 


| pook 


i Minori taj 
tunities. A beaa Which lead t nh 





(8) teal 


| om wo | Petience 


å com i 
| ton of O » SOC -dr Muni 


. tte 19 
ri ghis 


| 
ts 


uman rights and principles; (4) our social enviro 
o in and concern for civil rights; (5) there i nment 


conce: 1v1 € reciprocal 
on sy all people in civil-rights Principles ; (6) Ametica has a mal 
yuu 


ibility for improving civil rights because of its Position of world 
s ship; and (7) effective action can improve civi 
adesa, 


-Tights patterns. 
One of the most helpful aspects of the approach taken in this unit is 


he frame of reference Presented as basic to teaching t 
Induded as significant ideas which must underlie an e 
the following: (1) understanding that erroneous ideas often are the basis 
for such social, cultural, and political practices as segregation, restrictive 
covenants, and anti-Semitism ; (2) realizing that probably all members of 
the culture, including the teacher, are subconsciously conditioned by these 
erroneous ideas; (3) recognizing that the hasty i 


violations 


ffective program are 


weles, since behavior patterns, as well as attitudes 


"apon against lack of understanding; (6) understanding that groups 
ming together in free discussion directed toward fundamental issues 
a la better way to change or mold attitudes; (7) realizing that 
a Dro ram, 7 êPProach is the Most realistic approach to teaching in 
Mi a since this is the way in which people learn outside school; 
erefore th as of experience is often at the core of prejudice and 
© will inc © provision of experiences which bring individuals to- 
Moding that a mutual respect and understanding; and (9) under- 
pes and that % YOF-schoo] institutions often tend to undo school influ- 
fut and «tt it is, there ore, imperative to “‘overteach” through abundant 
The? thereby and to evelop community activities through class- 
“unit difen p cctually fulfilling the “larger purpose of the school. 
Vateria] differs from most rge: SGA MEA 
Once ` Wi In the t Ost other source units in that it integrates l 
PS to ext and &'oups these according to each of the basic 
large number of worth-while ee 
surv els, committee work, audio- 
ama, field a eys, panels 


Tips, study of source documents, and invita- 


Ree bulletin, * 

ki Soth are emin® neat bibliographies for further study and san 

p al : Schoo] lip Y practical, reada le, and interesting. Both s hi 

atop Tocracy 2 Oth will assist teachers in making citizenship 
ingful, 


School groups. 
* * 


Tp tan), ENT O 
Xe Pevi E G, “i INSTRU ll 
8 ackstone and Sofrona L. Smith. Prentice-Ha “Ns it 
ttti Steg esearch atively easily measurable, objective skill, ort à 
s ang? when, that  Perimentation in learning and in rorusien 
"Search, studte’ Past 25 years have witnessed a p 


tes in the field of typewriting instruction and 


CTION IN TYPEWRITING (Second 


he concepts above. - 
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methodology. Yet, few really definitive books h 

this time—none since Typewriting Behavior by Tine Written 

and Ford in 1936. rI ae mc » Merrick, 
The Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting ; 

as a major contribution in helping to present, witty ee therefore 

tremendous amount of work which has A 


been done in th 
e ee e 
writing instruction since the first edition fi 


i i i n was published in — 1 
authors report thirty of their own investigations in addition to hund i 
of studies by others in the field, presenting the material in a well-or reds 
and readable manner calculated to interest all typewriting t ganized 
wish to improve their instruction and secure 


eachers who 
better results, 
Beginning teachers should certainly find 


) this book of considerable hel 
with its wealth of practical teaching suggestions an 


d materials, As for 
experienced teachers, ““The authors ce that the text may serve, in some 
instances at least, to disturb the com 


ortable and complacent attitude of 
those teachers who feel certain that what they are doing is in all ways 
satisfactory. . . . If such teachers can be told o 


f procedures which they are 
hot using—of procedures contrary, perhaps, to those they are using—they 
may be jarred out of their feeling 


their own methods more closely, 
they are right and that someone 
As a result, this is a most 


cognizance of the radical changes in the teaching of typewriting during 
the last fifteen yea 


: ining aa 

rs, occasioned by the exigencies of vaeni cnet Ss = 
the need for setting up realistic business production., such practices 
methods. They present cogent reasons for the adoption 


first day 
f high speed, rather than accuracy, from the mg 0 aca 


Caley 


even if after such scrutiny they find that 
else is wrong.” : 


provocative book in which the authors take 


as the stressing o 
and the insisten 
racy or speed. 


| ied subjects ® 

The book contains a comprehensive treatment A Soa ys versus im 
accuracy versus speed, time and motion studies, b ne at f "arlie 
keys, revisions of the typewriter keyboard, Pr keyboard in i pla 
the advisability of allowing beginners to look att = first-day ae lo} 
stages of learning, the use of the left thumb, a t) P j | 


wi f ing: : devise 
nger gymnastics, typing for personal use, rhythm in yP yation 
ment of flash dril 


moti g$, Í ‘ 
Is and digraphs to increase aided difer" 
Prognosis, the psychology of typewriting, 1” chapters 4°" cial P 
writing objectives, grading, and testing. The es are e use: 
error analysis, diagnosis, and remedial serena study 2P ers Hf 
Value to the classroom teacher, and merit ee cial tear ord | 
Mttary to the ideas held by many et sense O: “gireli di x 
8 IS HOt a mere drill subject in the usua something sion d 
“Drill in typewriting should be thought of a of giver ofr habit” 
from learning to do a given operation or 4 ” those Pxe ible 4 
habitual ways and th é - 


5 i ather 
ce at all times upon correct techniques, ! 


tin 
en doggedly repearins | are cy) npt 
Correct typing skills are not fixed habits: a acura = uP 
Susceptible to change and improvement 1n; 5 
0} motion and energy, even among experts. 
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ting P orai n operating the typewriter and should attem 
et ski 


i noning ! 


of contentment and begin scrutinizing 


‘semi 
tiy Cte : inf nated th 








itself with more than the mere transmission of develop- 
neer 


pt to develop 
sourcefulness, and self-reliance,” 
re 


«also valuable for bringing together under one cover exten- 
e book a ies of recent general references and summaries of numer- 
re blog dies in the field of typewriting. Considerable care should 
gus resear . 


ced. however, in accepting at their face value all the conclusions 
ana? authors from the large number of graduate studies conducted 
wih 


athe 1930's at the University of Iowa under the aegis of Dr. Blackstone, 
i 


{the many other studies conducted elsewhere. The fact remains that 
te mjor problems in the teaching of typewriting — the whole method 
wus the part method, accuracy versus speed, prognostic techniques, to 


une but a few—have still to be resolved by statistically valid and reliable 
apriments employing large numbers of students under iton-clad control 
procedures, . 


Clsstoom teachers may also question the authors’ suggested procedures 
for teacher typewriting demonstrations, anticipation of difficulties, and 
tiployment of trial-and-error techniques. However, this up-to-the-minute 

should be read carefully by all those concerned with typewriting in- 

‘tion—supervisors and teachers alike—and should be consulted fre- 

Nally for guidance and stimulation. 

i Cun HALE | | 
THE ATWO EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN 
nice and po ERVICES, published by the Federation Employment 
lh p prepared by Ann 


i : a Elki d Melvin D. Freeman. 
lish prating this Guide, the F a te 


tg, chilanthro ES (affiliated with the Federation of 
ind a signa C Of New York, 67 West 47th Street, N. Y. 19) has 
m how aiao to the pre-inductee and pre-enlistee. The prob- 
we ftom it) the latter become acquainted with this service and 
r Partments t answer is—through the facilities of the many guid- 
po tainly yé in the high schools of the city. | 
ay 2 we „7, Uidance counsellor has come up against the questions, 
* Service t ahead j ort i ducation 
Ice? ad in the Army?” or “Can I continue my e 
ews has been, nm Now, the information with which to answer these 
X ll Mallem adly scattered and fragmentary. The Guide under 
t Omplishe g ng, coherent, and pertinent collection of such data; 
a Within 13 pages. In the hands of competent coun- 
Baliga l a comforting source of information, and its con- 
tough individual counselling, group discus- 
Ocas: SEcti » and the like. 
ational t 0 


t “1S in the Guide. The first five deal with eer 
se aning in the Army, Air Force, Navy, ei: m à 
tion r is divided into these sub-topics: = va 
ary Ser ivilia and Vocational Training,” “In-Service p 
Of the i Öien Jobs,” and “Earning a Commission., The six 
“ey ms PPO n in the Armed Forces” and contains an excellent 
i eien ties in each of the special branches as well as a 
Pportunities.” The last section deals with 


vAN 


Or : 
e ma 


a are a a S S 
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td ede emai eS ae 
“Medical Service Occupations in the Air Forces, Army, a à +1951) 

To point up the value of this Guide let me Cite One 5 avy,” 
“Army Occupations—Related Civilian Jobs”: 

"Dental Technician — Perform; dental, clinical an 
duties, skilled in dental E 
equipment. Must have com 

equivalent. Training course includes b 

deed procedures and typing, denial anatomy, 
maintenance, oral hygiene, prosthetic laboratory Procedures, Re. 
lated civilian jobs: dental hygienist, dental-supplies Salesman, 
dental technician, dentist s assistant.” | 

The implications of this sort of data for counsellin 

programming, and curriculum 

rather obvious too that this Guid 

15¢ charged. It can be secured b 

JACK C. Estrin 


PRACTICAL PAPERCRAFT by Simon Palestrant. Homecrafts Pub 
lishers; by Crown Publishers. $2.50, 1950, 128 pages. ae 
Practical Papercraft is one of the most useful books = ne mips 3 

paper crafts. For complete coverage of the field of working 


; Tiro its 
for clarity of directions, for up-to-dateness, and for the applicability 
Subject to clas 


: to fashion 
activity program will find many useful suggestions aA, of geography, 
costumes and furnishings in dramatizing projects in tpt 

istory, and literature. ith differen 
he book treats paper craft by showing how to ee, cooragt 
Materials such as tissues, crepes, newsprint, kraft, jal problems $% ipt 
ard, fiberboard, pulp, an papier mache. jaa floats, finge! Fig 
paper batik, marbelizing, block printing, jai oe are di Aes 
Ing, cut out appliques, decals, stencils, and “a B as toy ating 
trated. Practical and interesting handicrafts Jo making, deco ections,“ 
carving and sculpture, bookbinding, lampsha with ample dit 
many others are included. Numerous projects, 
company each division. , ions A 
ractica Papercraft will be very rich in nee posters rections est 
to construct Visual aids. Models, dioramas, dots, 


lete of g 
<a d comp be 
y teachers and students who follow its simple ane | 0 


GLa a es will Pro ices. app 
ist Of suppliers of materials and their address these SOU" ous Pd 
Convenience to t 


eachers who are not familiar Wit here are” dressing b j 

For art appreciation and for major art cla — wil su ge arts : 

Cations in Ome decoration, costume desig find many | trial tio” 

T a? will n ‘~n jnau “Just Al! 

advertising. The XG curriculum leaders Classes #7 | 400 | per a 

Or enriching their instructional program. tructions, practic in 

in shopwork will find the step-by-step 15 i] in all, teach’? 

and the interesting style very stimulating: ble boo y 
will Probably be recognized as a very desira 


ental Materia} 


8, individual student 


e is worth considerably more than the 
y writing to the address above. 


Curriculum areas 


ILLIAM B, REINER 
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» fot 
tem taken fton 


j 
} There 


f ee rather than nature, his reactions, Ais overse 
priten, 


jladof writing. Alas, not all of it is confined to 


planning are rather Obvious. It should he | 


; . ; Teachers in the | 
sroom projects—the book is outstanding. 
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Book Notes 


NATURE WRITING, sel 
ay Wood Krutch; William Slo 
y 


~ 


ected and with com- 
ane Associates, 1950; 
mentary 


00. it seems to me, two broad divisions into w 
are, 


( hich most nature 
-o falls. There is the first type, in which the emp 
riting TAi. 


hasis is upon the 
ntimentalized and falsi. 
nds in generalities and 
ut rather upon armchair 
uestion of not long ago 
t forth a torrent of this 
student themes. 


f what he sees. Such writing abou 
Gas remti based upon true study of nature b 
seation about nature. An English Regents q 
mained a topic, “Forest Path,” which brough 


ieketps his eye upon the world he sees. He sho e nat 
sits filtered through a mature and wise mind. His generalizations 
maden our perceptions rather than narrow them. He points out the 

of us miss. He Opens our eyes. He may be a poet, like 
; tt Frost. He may be a professional Newspaper man, like Hal Borland 
xm York Times. Or he may be in the front rank of literary men, 
Oreau, 


ws us the world of nature 


te ttion by Joseph Wood Krutch fall into the second category. 
Wide With alist like Thoreau, Muir, and Burroughs are there side 
td Pattje 7 ve Of the best modern writers, like Teale, Bedichek, Beebe, 
Lane: Lewis Gannett, otherwise famed as book reviewer, contributes 
Wa from the d > 


i the selection E ful Cream Hill. There is diversity as well as 
nest selections, Spying ; ; is J. Halle, Jr.) 
tye tal H o m > Spring in Washington (Louis J. Halle, Jr. 
watt that wea n Times Square (Edwin Way Teale), remind city 
that zo lis at observation can begin at home. Indeed, Mr. Halle 
ake uS must sometimes leave the mechanical hive of 
h a Ouch with things outside, with the universe 
o fe Making Withdrawn, ‘We are at. live, and die in a prison 
agg ils OF the pe education, he insists, is too often mere training 
Sa they TCE soci S What should education be? “The purpose of 
ret live “Y of men is to gain knowledge of the universe 
‘yea 2 Pleasant “If relation to jt” To Mr. Halle, nature study 
W ute a full Jig. 10% it is part of man’s birthright, a neces- 
Hig. Stop” Halle oe . 
ks X fascinatir “SIs is implicit in nearly all the selections, from 
Ye book of 6 article On the wave to Mr. Stewart S ra 
he AON ind can show readers the way to the “outside. 
i 
Oi Pre, AE DODO, AND THE UNICORN, by Willy Ley; 
iiy en Press, 19 73— DRAGONS IN AMBER, by Wily 
M, tiog Bh y > $3.75, 
À teves ly t Ja 480 I came across a book that I began recom- 
“hieyeg Jone I met, That book, The Lungfish and the 
th Notice it deserved. Indeed, soon after the 
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book appeared the publishing firm 
there was demand for another 
book was not forgotten by tho 


OINTS PIND E. 
ES 
was “drafte 1} | p00K NOT 


Miky: d out O 
printing, 


f exis T 
the plates dis tence, Tho 





OK OF THE NEW YORK TIMES, edited and revised þ 
se who had h aPpeared, p, h =i Garst; published by the New York Times, 1950; $1.00. y 
read it. Not long ago the Viking Press decided 5 wate good for me aoe edition of the aged style aik presents in handy form a 
Ld r . 
author was asked to revise, rewrite, and enlarge the origin the ay of the essential rules governing the new 
Lungfish, the Dodo, and the Uni 


. inal si meN 
i ‘Corn is the fortunate result tial The 
Mr. Ley subtitles his book “An Excursion int 


o Romant; we. 

Anyone who is familiar with Mr, Ley’s books on rockets and sp A 

knows the uncanny ability Mr. Ley has of combining solid fact ae 

citing conjecture. The Lungfish shows Mr. Ley at his best. j 
Part One considers certain mythic 


ucal beasts, the unicorn, dra 
kraken, sea. serpent, and others like them. W 


i Spaper’s style, After a 
pief consideration of proofreaders’ marks, it turns to abbreviations and 
burs capitalization ; compound words, Prefixes and suffixes (With use 
gf the hyphen); punctuation; spelling; and typographical Styles used 
in the paper. ° te 3? A 

Since usage determines “rules,” the practice of an 


| lke the Times is certain to have an effect upon curr 


influential journal 
gon, basilisk 


$ é , ent English usage. 
hat possible basic in fag Though the book will e E helpful in the teaching of English, all 
there for the existence of these marvels? Mr. Ley has a good many sub- vo rad and write may benefit. 

stantial points to make. Part Two considers extinct animals, like the uns, 

the wisent, and the dodo. Part Three gives the reader a glimpse of roman- $ THE 26 LETTERS, by Oscar Ogg; Thomas Y. Crowell Company; 1948; 
tic paleontology with living fossils like the- lungfish and the platypus. } $350, | 3 

From the Loch Ness “monster” to the “three-eyed” tuatara the ageant of 

animal fant 


Som 


asies and fantastic animals {s paraded before the reader. slaw Sd Capia on every page the infectious 


Some of the chapters constitute tours de force in their ability to arouse 


enthusiasm of their 





toar tay fascina f a iseni, This is such a book. Mr. Ogg is thor- 
and sustain interes! The chapter “Rumors and Shadows” pegs be | ished he has nio Nes hen g of p= alphabet. Before the reader: is 
Provocative statement: “o. . human knowledge behaves ~ =- ta the | a, traces from a c a th , luti f the alphabet 
sphere; the more it expands, the more ports of ag ee mys x “OW use, It Shows h of the lotno the | re a a meh aa toc 
Unknown.” Mr. Ley promptly proves the prape, iradating about ten t it “mphasizes the differences bets. pdt eee ie true 
terious rumors eventually tracked down and others st! red” and then los The ch Usable components L E 
* Mysterious Sumatran rhinoceros which was ‘‘discove 


the apter ‘ats of various words. 

al Ti Alps; abor ie | lped Peet on 8YPt is particularly ; 

Dipr i ci ce “Tatzelwurm,” mythical lizard of the Pi live in tht itin fewer tha p particularly į 
iprotodon, hu 


lluminating. The Egyptians de- 
x ; ieve may sti sub ve types Of written communication ir their hiero- 
ge fossil marsupial that some pare of “fe not oe IN writ; UY never pF deb wh 

wilds of Australia: about other shadows which may rtant scientie | Eth n 

stance. The comparatively recent date of certain Mpo 

(like the 


they y: olly to the fifth step, but used all 
ll the answers esi bing habet. 77 Yielded to the Phoenicians credit for the invention 
: ts that a t 
Pygmy hippo and the okapi) sugges 


i l, h; the alphabet. © divisions of hieroglyphics constitute a kind of 
“oe jecture. =” 19 88 pi i 
nor yet been found. At any rate, it is fun to con) ‘as “fu ae 3. tire (Picture of man for the word man) 1 
with grace and Style. “» Amber, contal imps "s w Picture of a sink 
e latest book by Mr. Ley, Dragons in “r side g ca f 
= Cursions.”’ He te 


th s or whol me sun for the word death 
wi ia, ole w i 
lls the fascinating story of amber, kos, sSequom da, oF ords 


s in af 
Paleontology. He soon becomes involved with ging the giant Eines By 


0 
iba te e S for [etter a Ords, or syllables 
d : tory O! desc tiong Ubhab unds eal i 
ana other links with the past. He perier extinct. pe-establish apt 4 Not me recon, iraches Stage five it has remarkable flexibility. Com- 
notornis which had erroneously been co Aan esentse erican ; silo wi in 4° Uon fiy ations can be made ad infinitum, The Egyptians 
attempt to establish camels on the Ame med the A e Lias P ” by tne, “ate in m Aly, but used other devices, too. A given word 
be 4 better name, for the camel tribe once roa from th peliad® the l Ma 


Piety. line W sas imes in the 

ee on ag Y te y: OF t JS. The word writing occurs four times 
‘us chapter headings are ‘sea T ia ears of m pontin A iita a Rosetta Stone. It is indicated in three different ways, 
In this Eaa from the Permafrost, himself a BR Cross the Fag ots | Babe. Ti flieg Well as by spaini, 
ü this book, too, Mr. Ley pas 


E W lap o With i n8 
and the ; t ti His e apter “Wanderers seas is? el | The ast half of nterestin 
e interesting. Hi 


tales along the road to the modern 

en dat et 6 he form of the 

ss the sey ch f° jands ing tts. anpe € book is devoted mainly to the 

ow plants, as w ell as animals, migrate e apte, or the S g aay q infues tter styles through the years; the REE e 
smseives under far-off skies. His ip Ae and rye that #P A ltl nich (like Casha ting; the invention of beauti vale oe 

Plosion of Krakatoa and the return of can be said ! Portan atly treats Caslon and Bodoni) are used today — 

sa a e of reporting. The i oe Unicort: feat, ed, 

Sequel to The Lungfish, the Dodo, 4 


“© of the book is the wealth of illustrations, all of 
78 
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them lovingly done by the author. The ' 
printed symbols we use to communicate. y emphasize 


THE DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY, edited t 
Philosophical Library; $6.00. edited by Dagobert D, Runes: 
Philosophical concepts, often mentioned in seri r: 

times difficult to track down. Even ansbrideed dial, ia 


n a ctionaries ar a Some; 
adequate because of too-brief definitions. This dictionary of ae 
terms thus fills a need. TY OF philosophical 

Many collaborators contributed to the volume. Definitions ar 
Thus a cross-section of interpretation is gained, for no one = 


signed, 


conceivably write the kind of authoritative, balanced definitions nedeli 


a book of this sort. Eastern philosophies supply many entries 


. e . > Ointin u , 
the aim of the editor to give a well-rounded presentation. ge 


Terms used in philosophy and psychology are included along with brief 
biographical sketches of major philosophers and their contributions to the 
field. Helpful etymologies often help clarify the evolution of a concept. 
Cross-references tie together various parts. Definitions are terse and some- 
times difficult, but so are the concepts. 


Like all dictionaries the book invites sampling, with sometimes sut- 


prising results. Ethan Allen, for example, rates a major entry * a 
earliest American deist. Whether it is used solely for reference o 


casual sampling, the book promises to be a useful addition to a library: 


S illan, 
THE SCHOLAR ADVENTURERS, by Richard D. Altid; Maot 
1950; $5.00. 


| lettres vill 
The reader with a taste for the detective story and belles ‘* 


literary © 
have both tastes satisfied by Mr. Altick’s book. He makes of f 


it 
. = ° 4 als, yrsult; 
search a fascinating activity replete with clues, criminals, F poswel 


e 
detection. He tells about such matters as the dioa e the Iya 
Whee the fantasies about the death of cee | s its of Lite 

ise forgeries, the story of Sir Thomas Malory, ® or: 0 ¢ 
research. He exposes Gave hoaxes and frauds ober spakesp” 
man bought “original” letters by Cleopatt, ° tells y 
Dante, and others—all written in modern French. ne chaptt “jons” d 

The book is readable, fascinating, excitin a like the vated: 
science’s attempt to solve medical-literaty en opium 1S p 
De Quincey and Coleridge. (The part played py i merely may 

The book makes one point strongly: reseat Somewher™ ons abo” 
Sutface. Many problems remain to be solved. onceived a 
information that will turn upside down Ouf aa 
major literary figure or an era. 

Henry I. CHRIST 


an 
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CONFOUNDED. The 
ap E for high-school use Writes to 
E 


oher a publisher of such Materials, lies th 





ty tg l; Consi 


ials for Remedial Reading in the 
Maois hools: A Desperate Situation 


HERBERT POTELL 
New Utrecht High School 


editor of one of the most 
his publisher, 

me of the largest in the textbook field: ‘Fop goodness sake, send 
ne some materials that our students can and Want to read!” One 
of the publishers of remedial-reading texts advertises that a new 
ries is “today’s answer to the &reat basic problem of reading and 
sdy skill mastery in junior and senior high schools” and “will 
tuelop better readers and . prevent reading failures.” Between 
hese two, one a collector of materials for high-school use, the 
e harassed high-school 

ader, desperate in his search for reading materials not only for 


tetarded readers but also fo 
tomal teaders. 


hblishers, he throw frequently stung by exaggerated claims of 


©Ws up his hands and lives from day to day, ex- 
8 only the worst. 


nk ing Situation for high-school remedial readers re- 
tall direction ‘phen Leacock’s celebrated horseman dashing off 
“ ‘implified ne rae same time. One of these directions is that 

at hon The dictum is: Make our texts so simple to 
hra, PtOduce sine un readers will experience success with them. 
wie they wer Pithed texts Which Promptly repel the reader 


led: tle hig Sta i “itended—because they insult his intelligence 
be dalte inp oasa Student. In the second direction lie the 
gg of de workbooks, Ow many of you have not heard 
$ Were oben! that went Up in the classroom when the 
ahs to do Pa and out Came the workbooks? Did you 
al * closet d n at's right; you put the books back and 
‘the thin” with a “What now 2” shrug of desperation 
ics, W direction of our fabulous horseman is the 
tpg asin y, when our normal and superior readers are 
5 a A ‘cad the classics, our worst readers should 

dt iat mnd yp ‘shionable wave of interest in Lorna Doone, 
dereg arth, and Quentin Durward is a question 

ae Pi ‘N Portant Enough to answer. In the fourth 
Pooks, Sin tial books, in which category are included 
Ace these Students can’t read, let's give them 


iç 
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* ega - LOctobe, 
pictures. It has taken civilized man thous 
yond the ideograph method of 
pose to go back to it. We hay 
may that the interpretation of 
reader is as defective rd his un 

These are the four direction Orséina ee 

texts, workbooks, adapted classics, and pictorial book, with 
ations and combinations among the different types, They il e 
up to confusion confounded. The wo 


rst sufferers are unfortup. 
ately not we, the teachers, but the retarded readers. 


communication, anid a "80 be 
e discovered, however loot i 
the visual Symbol by the ss 3 
derstanding of literal symb i t 
S of our mad h ve 


reach such a student before he lea 


sending out into adult life a hostile, ill-equipped person. Sucha 
person is potentially dangerous to himself and to others. Geld of 
addition to the State of intellectual confusion in the ninh 
treading materials, there is the important element of e educa: 
vaste, which cannot be overlooked in times of =“ aie book: 
tional budgets. At this very moment, on the elie wal 
fooms of high schools throughout the county ‘ding whi 
nes, purchased in the interests of remedial become caution 
oth unused and unusable. School authorities bs books. 
and reluctant to invest in other “wonder working remedial rs 
urBEr School systems, it is not uncommon to fin 


en 
on the high-school level with not a single usable te 
Semester! 


. a pit 

in the begin? a 

Of Course, experimentation implies waste T mii gu Tai 

remedia] reading is no longer in its ey social Ti oD. 

Menters in reading materials adopted ST celts Pa at bes 

Of Opinionated approaches to the remedia re hackwo j au ws 

Ong as we continue to have books that i an scho gy fo! 

So long are we going to have wary tagein t is neces: 

ties and, most important, hostile — feld 0 E d, #40 
to begin to integrate our findings in the lly $ i 


t 
ùltura tude” 
toward the Production of socially pang Ma of ou! n 
tellectually appropriate materials for ious £64 
ave beco 


ri 
me reading cripples for any of va 
6 





ves high school, we shall be ; 


i n, alth 
gapen time 28h, 





an D SANITY. Some facts are indisp 


utable, First, there 

stionably a tremendous amount of activity in the remedial- 

ae r feld. Interest has been increasing as the proportions of 
materia em have become visible and clear. This much is good. 
the pro edy, however, is that even those who are experts in the 
y ge vee up a blueprint of materials for the benefit of 
7 hon a ‘ills adil reading that will represent a 
workable, sure-fire program. Although the body of materials is 
impressive in volume, there is as yet no unity of viewpoint that 
would enable the experts to do so in any self-respecting way. That 
his is not true of materials for regular English classes js attested 


tv by the growing number of first-rate texts, almost any reason- 


tle combination of which would Produce a worth-while reading 
course, 


A second phenomenon basic to our problem is that, although 
© seems to be no limit to the number of attractive books 


materials becomes alarming. Why the 
schools become the stepchildren of the 
ME ty a so We pursue this problem closely we may be 
ton nad answer to the Whole reading question than is 
e <u Surface, 

: erage Pk: aradoxes exist, For instance, it is estimated that 
lity, l th; “can adult has an cighth-to-ninth-grade reading 
of a dearth of materials for the 
Teader there Should be a plethora of usable 
ee America, nations of the contradiction might be that the 
pa in book ult is not much of a reader and that current 
CO atypical i Periodicals ate intended not for him but 
ig the re mea pan adult, This, however, would hardly 
: News a low intellectual level of much wee 

ta > Magazines, and books. The implica 10 
ay th D À be tha € average adult comprehends im- 
There ic S Published for him, as is true of his younger 
lo Present no conclusive evidence to support 
am certain, it would not be difficult 
Workers, and adequate funds. The 
t the automatic transference of S0- 
ls for use in high-school remedial 


Riot and S ÎS $0, then į 
boys and Senior-h: nstead 


ae 
: toy “ten 


A €, 


Oj > Tesearch 

Ady, Bt fo 
Ut tea din, = me 
tla 


ay 
AL READING MATERIALS 
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nines >> f° E | TFOINTS O 
classes offers no ready solution to our materials prob] 

it would seem to suggest a reservoir of materials a although 
investigated for adaptation to class use. at should be 
QUESTIONABLE REPORTS, 


The New York State 


English for Secondary Schools, Grades 7-1 2,* lists tho Mabus in 
as centers of adolescent reading interests: Ov Owing 
Personal adventure 


Sports and games 
Home and school life 
Heroes of the world, of Am 


Conquering the wilderness 
Travel 


Pets 
Encounter with wild animals 
Making a living 
Invention and discovery 
Making the most of oneself: 
Hobbies 
Myths, folk tales, legends 

e wonders of nature 


erica, of New York State 


t count 
Our state ks 


The publisher of a fairly new series of remedial-reading 9% 
states that the content of his series meets adolescent inter 
listed interests are: 

Realistic animal stories 


Adventure and exploration 
Sports and hobbies 
Viation 
Boats and the sea 
Other lands and travel stories 
€nce and invention | 
Self-improvement—personal guidance 
Ccupations 
lography—success stories 


: fot 

ely is 

Humor and fantas agree clos olob! 

The two lists of adolescent interests seem tO 4 anth p 
the 


almo% yet 
Schools, we would find that they run gi eats = 
Pattern, They all cater to “adolescent i jar students’ 
deaf ears to the continuous complaints © N. Y- 
Albany: 


Press; 
*The University of the State of New York 
8 





ene! iof 
> . O pi 
‘more, if we examined large pme abot a ser? f 
Of use in the literature courses of the J tee 









idl READING I nena 
to read this? Who's interested in that?” Go tell them 

We ie are all the things the experts say they are interested in! 
p Joubt the validity of the claims that these are adolescent in- 
is, Certainly some of them are but just as certainly, from our 
r Ave experience, others are not general adolescent interests. 
i many cases “adolescent interests” are imposed adult in- 
rests; values and outcomes are adult-conceived values and out- 
omes, Furthermore, as a result of the process of liberally sprinkl- 
ing our texts with selections that meet these different interests, we 
j gta hodge-podge of indigestible materials impossible of inte- 
gation in the light of our students’ backgrounds and experiences. 


RECENT FINDINGS ON 
| tigations seem to be cl 
} sath is far from compl 
«$0 with the attempt to 


) at do teen-agers actu 
ems do teen-agers really 


INTERESTS. Fortunately, recent in- 
earing the air somewhat, although re- 
ete. Serious research students have be- 
find the answers to such questions as: 
ally think and talk about? What prob- 
it the wa have? Why do teen-agers think and re- 
been ad ded a do ? Impressive statistical studies have already 
tÉ such inve © the literature on adolescent interests as the result 
R Stigations. 


5 0 Š jd e * o 
Schools q; Oney, in his Study* of adolescents in the Louisiana 
W : ‘ScOvered 

“te as fol] 


that the i of teen-agers 
s fo ows, in t problems and interests g 


he ord ing i e: 
l School er of descending importanc 
. er tebe 
h plne a 
6. “lations with 
?, Hite, recreat ' 


i Hal relations 
La ing a family 
inde ; 
, H, A dent investigation* * conducted in the Pittsburgh 
Y : -> ung iscovered that the problems that con- 
ky Tiig p. 
X a, Ba, i8Schoo Students’ Problems by Means of a Problem 
"ring Perso, my ulletin, Vol. 31, No. 3, March, 1942. 
"Maiy 9 0cig 
f . 


P Problems of Youth in Relation to Curriculum 
“burgh, 1945, 
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a eS on 
cerned teen-agers fell into 


Ober 195) READING MATERIALS 

descending importance) : = rilloning Pattern (in er ; | et here, then, is a broad human-relations approach to 
1. School i of finding materials for retarded readers. ‘Human 
2. Health jie pe sounds like a new-fangled fad, a Mental-hygiene a 
3. Personal jeations reading. The danger is that it may become just that 
4. Relations with people oad of understanding and narrow application, Actually 
a oar Titane | »isthe oldest known approach in the history of teaching., Stated 
z Boy-gr relations Japly, it involves ascertaining as accurately as possible the needs, 
8. Leisure, recreation 
9 


- Home and family 


A recent investigation* conducted b 
Research of the Board of Ed 


lems, and interests of our students and b 
mad them. This does not apply to reme 


bam — 2 


uilding our courses 


dial classes only, but 
y the Burea 


u of Educational 


{oal classes. However, it is especially appropriate for the re- 
ucation of the City of New York finid reader who needs to tegain his sense of belonging and 
“mong 199 boys and girls classified as “Slow-leatners” revealed fts as a student, 
that these teen- 


agers were concerned to a mark 


ed degree with the 
following problems (in order of descending 


_Thete is really no shotta 


i 8e of materials that ultimately can be 
importance) : tapted for use by the retarded reader but there are almost no 

1. My future materials Written directly for him. In other words, we have plenty 

4 Fo with people IL taw materials that need to be refined. Each of us has found 

4 Money retina 1 newspapers, Periodicals, books—a short story, 

5. Health iy ey “8taphy, a play, an essay, an incident in a novel— 

6. Boy-girl relations "present materials easily motivated and adapted for 

7. Personal have Wor a a be Stated a] 

8. Leisure, recreation 

9. 


Most categorical] that, once you 
Sabin the confidence f j j 3 
à lish O 
ome and. family i 


int almost ne student and rapport has been 
the out- y Yil Wor He: Materials not impossible of comprehen- 

IMPLICATIONS. Some cautions need to be noted ~~ fall te for the hc sa not be content with any a 

lity of eng, these findings. I am not accepting the bag | Sled infinitely nee mating and our own s than 

bi or these findings nor am I intending to erpai regat™ |ti ake, ned text, am md aoe valuable in particular 

nvestigators set Out to disprove certain accepted n hithe tup > but I ell a 

ing adoles 


i ‘ze is that 
Cent interests. What I do emphasize 3 


ware of the time and effort all 
-. the 

all is 

untapped areas of interest have been opened. Most of of th 


Nth ty, Satisfacgs too, the 


ion 4 Y are worth-while in — of 
“tt ee lumber, O2; In addition. we must acquaint ourselves 
e th Ers of b ? : 
i terests 3 ihep “the, Ooks and l d know something 
primary need for us to determine what yin we Paone ftch ore : pamphlets an 
in girls in the seats in front of us 
in 


tipp holo ic than just titles and names of authors—so that 
© straitjacket of ired text. Secondly, ne E T Aok gh Moment we may be able to recommend 
should he rf n 3 hing Pras al systems an a pe w ls, nately A ild who has been made ready for its “a 
research in the fisld d mi jas ii materials to aa roht sis A he t ma “fe are numerous annotated lists of boo 
Of adolescents, Thirdly santo publishers ™° flow M Sade ala 7 Pr 
siderably by i 


e jo Ove helpful Don’t, however, take too 
W f ey l Oca a p = > 
€ sale of materials should undet rii edu F tience ae S O 
ale of ma on 
and Scholarshi 


and jud € various books on such lists. 
ch ale kG Judgment will act as correctives. 

sf furtherance of reseat iy OL. 

ally sound lines — “te day, OF SELEC 11 mich 
Pa here at TION. For those of us who still might 
"XG Study, 175, June 6, 1950. Some test 

10 


ed Principles in the selection of 
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-a 
remedial-reading materials: 
1. Maturity level: One of 
ators of remedial texts 
whether he be a retar 


They must first be appropriate to 
maturation. The retarded reader 


is being insulted it 
shell again. 

2. Readability: Teachers should 
of readability that have been dev 
this field. They should also bec 


ability scales and know how to 
of Edgar Dale an 


length, style, and freedom from abstract agi k. B 
readability scale lays any claim to infallibility in g 
reading materials. When tempered by the 7 whe D 
the teacher, a readability scale, of the a eae 
Chall formula, can be a valuable instrument fo 


of remedial reading. 


basic problems in the field of remena vo 

enough that reading materials Se mes in 

culties. Those books that go to the ex 

texts are not meeting the challenge te 
here must be provision for mene rou 

telligent, unified, coherent program 


king b 
Making 


ment developed. 


tive to look at is relatively easy. 


j ; atte 
however, functional is another ” 
for their own sake are a meaning 


trations, study aids, and ee 
tion to the total reading situation. 


the most im Or 
have forgotten is 


ded reader Or no 
dividual. It is not €nough to find simple 
his soci 
is of n 
person and once he acquires the feel 


may be impossib 


Vocabulary level: Since vocabulary defi 


in 
Format: There is a lot of unclear th 


format of books for remedial Making ÈE 
i, 


e 

estu! 
S 

less 8 à 


POINTS 


be familiar with the prince. | 

eloped by investigators it 
Ome acquainted with reat 
apply them. The researches 
d Jeanne Chall, Rudolf Flesch, and Irving 
Lorge form basic reading references in this field. In get 


eral, readability is determined by vocabulary level, senten | The motivation behind the 

Or our slow or retarde 
te | Yoduce th 
A bh ation whether many of the adaptations available today 
on, we, adapter of a cl 


mus 


SICS. 
WORKBOOKS AND ADAPTED CLAS 


12 


READING MATERIALS 


n my opening remarks as worthless such 
in d adapted classics. On the contrary, 
a o realism into their use. There ate n 
: aing workbooks on the market. 
diation picture. Unfortunately, the workbook has been 
abused than used intelligently in the past. It has too fre- 
l become a substitute for teaching a 


nt th 
that t 
t, is a 
Materials 
al and in 
ecessi 
ing that h 
le to get him 


; th 
| reading, 


f the P 19 y 


tetarded 
w ‘ Trea 
gro Oda 


Š Merely ie at they st 
tt hay a ern versions 


We d 


n 


—_— 
Materials as 

I wish to in- 
umerous good 
Each has some value 


nd in the minds of the 


nets has become a “make-work” type of activity. You can 
Out of his jyertain from the very first lesson the d 
students to the workbook. If the reaction is un 
nitt be wiser not to use a workbook at all. Here 
aries of mimeographed materials can come to 
uy event, the workbook should 
Omeet the needs of the studen 
workbook should be used on 
“awakened, not to motivate 


egtee of conditioning of 
favorable, it 
departmental 
the rescue. In 
be used sparingly and then only 
ts in specific directions, Finally, 
ly after an interest in reading has 
Such an interest. 

growing movement to adapt the 
d readers is creditable. It is neces- 
ese readers to our cultural and literary heri- 


assic must ask himself the crucial 


vane. adapting this parti ?” If he 
Wer fitmatively oP ing this particular volume 


at it js important for the student to 
character de 


"an velopment, the ideas, the personality 
a iter, then there would seem to be justification 
we the ada 


ptation preserves unquestion- 
Original, the adapter is rendering 
The trouble with many of our 
ray too far from the original, 
of the plot. The language and 
classic are lost. How can we 
sic warrants adaptation of the 


Wality of the 


der, 


rig book a 
0, We ve Of a clas 


We ` 
than Te bei 


. ng dishonest with those we pretend to 

Ott D; Rive Stu 
d the ck 
the ¢ 


ents false impressions that they are 


te nson, and Thackeray, I should prefer 


ASSicg. 


pi 
that Maas nE Of comic books for retarded readers 
cen e aly arises, Unfortunately, more passion 
“ised where comic books are concerned. 
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If the student in a temedial-teading Class feag 


probably comic books. Derision and 
Rather it is cardinal that 
where we find him. In this Case 
enemy when you can’t fight him mi 
I don’t believe that we 


popularity of comic books. Do the children = “oe fort 


~ bd m 
amination of random samplings 


with characters and themes. It would be woth 
While to conduct a full-scale investigation into the reasons it) 
children’s reading of comic books. The results might “re 
ceedingly fruitful ‘in our search for reading materials. * 
while teachers should become acquainted with the os al 
our children are reading and should utilize uan 7 out 
ways in the classroom. By all means, let's get okt 
underneath the desks and from the covers of note als {8 
terials 
CONCLUSIONS. The teacher who is a 9 oo prob | 
use with retarded readers must think throug rve the 2° sl 
evitably arising as to their choice. Do they at f 
meet the interests of the child? Do they : hee ey vo 
and questions he is daily confronted — of succes Vet 
structed, simple enough to permit a pan outcomes D e 
lenging enough to provide growth? Are © sperent is w | 
ized from their use valid? Is the app roach pam o p is a 
If the teacher seems to have been throw a agili eo Pi 
Sources than was the case prior to this as perso" í Pwe io | 
the good. He js a resourceful, sso ut he wil wait? 
cepting challenges, There are materials, 1 probah” 


or them. New books are needed and he pa : 
Clear d 


i n 
ing the atmosphere first has seeme 


l4 








dozen years ago with the adven 
omic books. 


shown to have a defi 


Should Children Read Comic 
Books in School? 


FARBER 
naan High School 43, Manhattan 


What is the place, if any, of comic books in the schools? Actu- 
ally, the problem isa comparatively recent one, which arose about 


t of mass-produced, low-priced 


The real effects, good or bad, of comic books, have yet to be 
tablished scientifically. While most discussion at Present takes 
icondemnatory tone, comic books, far from being entirely evil 
in their influence, have much to their ctedit and may even be 

nite place in classroom teaching. 


HOW COMI 


CS GREW. Comics were started in Germany about 
1880 for the 


Purpose of boosting newspaper circulation. Seven 
Meats later comics made their ap 
_* Mp 


l pearance in this country. At first 
hasis was on humor, but in 1915 the adventure story was 
ma ed. In 1929 


~ a number of comic books were published, 
oi ye A cardboard c 


nvets, and sold (meagerly) at a half dollar 
ad the en; ve cents. The drawings were in black and white only, 
Papers, Pisodes were three or four frames in length, as in news- 


in , i 
the i depression years various publishers took flyers in 
} Paper yy comic Magazi 


~ Was ine. The print was not too good, the 
“itil “ap, but the Pictures were in color. The first issue of 
Gasolg Pular m 


| Malling Alley, a included Winnie Winkle, Harold Teen, 


| „Paan Annie, Gum , Dick Tracy, and Moon 
Padey tog sh, ` children had found a comic page in the news- 
led ; SUCcege £ ere was something after their own hearts. 
whig enter ér Me first comic books was immediate and this 
Wete became! Sing Publishers to enter the field with magazines 
‘td th ade, and we and more adventuresome. Rapid changes 
“Story įg 7° edition of 1951 is much more highly colored, 
‘th S Vast] More sensational. 

e 


his He Oma] FADER OF COMICS. According to Terman, 
inten Wires ld will seldom read anything without urging. 
“St is ke > le attention to his reading to see that 


Onsiderab 
i P and that books are given to him whenever 
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he is ready for them.” Since 1926, howeve 
was written, knowledge of the subnorma 
and corrections and additions must be 
child, far from being the apathetic reader 
on the contrary be a lively and interested reader, 
Children of subnormal intelligence show the school attain 
of much younger children. In addition, they are unable to sa 
on a higher level. There is no chance for subnormal children t, 
catch up with the normal children of their own age. They may 
study hard and use up a gteat deal of energy, but they remain 
immature and lacking both in intelligence and attainments. 
But not all poor readers are of subnormal intelligence, A nega- 
ive attitude toward reading may be a symptom of maladjustment 
tather than a concomitant of low intelligence. When the emo- 
tional disturbance is removed, there may be a considerable change 
in the attitude of the child and in his 


reading progress. + 
Furthermore, investigation has shown that there is a basic simi 
larity between the + 


cading interests of mental defectives and 
i iting and thrill- 
those of normal children, Both groups prefer exciting ae 
ing adventures, boy heroes and deeds of daring. Both gro 
f ’ y > : j- fi for thrilling 
admire cleverness and ingenuity. Children’s liking hows itsel 
adventure and hair-raising, sl tine age teli action: 
again and again in their preference for comics, wit der the desk 
throbbing deeds of daring which are read furtively “diffcltis are 
€ point to be borne in mind is that — Aa The reat 
„ever created by comic books or other reading A turns t0 , i 
ng difficulty is present in the child long a in the WO" 
comic books. Make a bonfire of all the comic = . problem 
and poor readers and non-readers will still pres 
their teachers and to themselves. 


OINTS [Octobe, 195) 
t sen his Statement 

child hag increased 
Made. Th 
Terman Sai 


oo few 
e 
resent OM id 
SUPPLYING A READING NEED. At vis aoited to the ji 
schools are fortunate enough to have the boo k 


; : Such b00? yot 
with a poor reading ability or low intelligench ences an | at 
have to be Written in a simple style, in jart oon a 
ret deal with subject matter which wil iewe 

tldish by the bo or girl, . ht now, © They |, 
Where are fmt bevels to be found? Right ibe 


wel. d 
e: al ans ea 
stically, the comic books are at least a parti k 

not rega 


rls 
rded as babyish by those boys an d g 
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Í en to 8,008 children from the fourth throug 


me 
jey are eagerly sought after even by the Poorest readers 
pd ey 
pie a survey was undertaken to determin 
In 


e the extent of the 
ic magazine’s popularity in Duluth. A 
( 


questionnaire was 
h the ninth grades, 
rmine the number of 
8,608 children read 


both public and private schools, to dete 
-n od during the prior week. The 


15395 comic magazines although 935 of the children did not read 
‘comics at all. Bat Man, Superman, Donald Duck, and Tip To 


fference between pri- 


y do comic books appeal so strongly?” 
polis were asked. The answers 
comic books for humor, love of ad- 
the pictures to carry on the story. It 
comic book contains over ten-thousand 
Thus, if a child reads a copy of this 
ould cover more than 120,000 running 
>» Or about the wordage found in two fifth-grade 
Reading : 
te mt e - from a simple act. Over thirty years ago Thorn- 
hing of Reading is a very elaborate procedure, involving a 
‘a i the ines 0 Many elements in a sentence, their organiza- 
of thet Per relations one to another, the selection of cer- 
Ming inaj 2 tations and t 
Hop ntl response, 
tte "Ver 


» and the ability of 
vee ointed out that a 
ads of tea ing matter. 
td ê Month, he w 
ttaderg, ii 


he repetition of many forces to 
++ Reading, therefore, involves many 
What “esses, as well as emotional health. aa 
big tl deve] oF the 9y or girl whose higher mental proce - 
Wise dbi Oped? g ll irl be penalized for n 
See tp to com all that boy or girl be p 1d be fat 
iy alloy, th P tehend a difficult textbook? It yore iat he 
Ye t oys, “7 child to read what he can master ” ihe chil- 
“aki, “ad Com oul probably be far better to = they are 
ha 8a Sha. C books than to make them feel t . ice 
ty Ve hoo} ene pract 
Nie Ke chig Tle. It is hardly good mental-hyg! urns to 
A dook Ud feel e er when he t 
Vleg Ss, Com; 1, Pat he is a bootlegg the modern 
keg ii Wher iC books are not out of place le school is 
| ~ the philosophy of the child-cen 
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ntal i 
A Supplementary Nae on: 


JOSEPH JABLONOWER 
Board of Examiners 


In the March (1951 number of Hic 
cle by Mr. Isidon Stare in which he lier EESE 
calls “The Basic Pedagogic Myth.” T is myth he ide ti 
developmental lesson. Mr. Starr me y 
as one of the “factors” which exp 


lain the he 
labels the “perpetuation of the de P omenon that k 


velopmental lesson,” He dos 


his contention that such extravagant claims are made for the ¢ 
velopmental lesson or, indeed, for the caricature that he offers t 
ward a description of the developmental lesson. ae 
Helpful toward an understanding of the use and oem 

the developmental lesson is the article by Mr. eng 
the leading article in the June number of HIcH ans O 
— eo t Mr. Perlman’ 

Board of Examiners is quite ready to bear ou lesson in tea 
jecture Concerning its use of the developmental on “inolt 
tests. “Since testing procedures,” Mr. Pooran ability nh 
one lesson, he (the applicant) must evidence nting only ae 
One lesson.” This statement will bear suppleme to go 00% ts 
extent: for reasons into which it is not — 003s ne 
rants are generally called for teaching tests such a test he 
their own. But one period can be devoted to applica” ‘est 
Condition that makes it necessary to ask yok p uch @ as p” 
strate his ability in a developmental a the quest. yp í 
admittedly only a sampling, as are, in _ The $ of o 
Written test or other parts of an examinati the c pa 
understanding exhibited by an applicant sé compet”; 
esson are helpfully revealing concerning number, M ing 

‘ à : e ; 

n the second article in this same Jun i con = ir ae! 
nett helps further to clarify the situati e mak pes 
and the uses of the developmental — He des 
the “myth” is of Mr. Starr's own making: 
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fi 
ntions the Board of aes 


» however, t 


give helpful citations to support | 





D 


ctices now to be observed in our schools which could hardly 
jae rded as consequences of adherence by teachers to the de- 
oF tal lesson as the one and only acceptable type, 
¥ present writer submits what follows only in an effort to 
sess the fact, for those who are interested, that the Board of 
Examiners has never ignored or sought to minimize the import- 
ance of types of lessons other than the developmental and that, 
on the contrary, the Board of Examiners recognizes the need for 
varying the type in consonance with the needs of the situation, 
No person who has followed the conduct of the supervision tests 
in recent examinations for license as principal or assistant prin- 
apal of an elementary school will subscribe to Mr. Starr’s char 


ge 
that the Board of Examiners restricts itself to and is thus in 


part, 
at Ti responsible for the “perpetuation” of his “pedagogic 
myth,” 


Furthermore, in the written tests for license as teacher in the 
he feld which is Mr. Starr’s specialty are to be found questions 
nat tec attention to more types of lessons than are adverted to 
Tr S indictment. The following are cases in point: 

p Success of a devel : the pre 

ar opmental lesson depends in great part on the prep- 
flee! ihe teacher A the motivation of the class. For other types 
cessful, S Same two factors must be considered to make them suc- 


escri ; 
(1) i% te illustrate for each of the following types of lessons 
(2) the Preparation which the teacher must make 


-A ¢ ton which should be provided 
B, x rs discussion lesson (10) 
C ee iù Which a committee reports vn 
D., n usin : ovie 
A ramatioat®, : film strip or a m (5) 
Crenn (30) 
A 
Ne 


i , ies is entitled 
er Ma one of the texts on teaching the social et ie o 
his Chante ods in the Social Studies Classroom. a ~ problems for 
Asis, the author presents the following situation 
O 
A da M TYPE LESSON ‘¢ for the day the ques- 
tion À erican history 2 has as its topic 10 Union. 4ne 
Of th a Hawaii to the bell rings 
son is en admission of ‘Alaska and Haw en the , 
is 
~ begin aducted as a forum on th aa a Ae says, “Mary a 
John wile’ Period, the student chairman, argue for the admissi 
Pen our forum.” Mary and John 19 
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of Alaska and Hawaii. William and Susan October 195) 
proposal. George leads the ensuing class discussion ZSS against y. 
reveals (1) that the four participants are unfamil; Mi S Giscussia 
the arguments on both sides of this question on W Many of 
lack of understanding of the nature of the pie that ¢ ete is a 
Alaska and Hawaii in the class, (3) that sever | eo veroment of 
Hawaii's admission Solely because of the nature f pePils o 
Frequent reference js made to Newspapers with diff Population 
view and major interests. The b ‘os 


Mary, Susan, William, and John 


u roceedinges, than 
for the excellent presentation,” dicht & ks the class 


“Why the United States entered World War I,” 
to review for a mid-term test. 


- 4 STUDENT REPORT LESSON 


A modern European history class is studying a unit on Napoleon 
and his times. The teacher begins the lesson by calling on a pupil 
to review the reasons for Napoleon’s rise to power. The tace 
then says, “John has a report for us on Napoleon.” John rises si 
reads an extended account of Napoleon’s childhood, military e 
ploits, difficulties with the Directory, his coronation as i i 
and his downfall at Waterloo. Pupils listen quietly to Jo ses the 
port. The teacher then says, “Thank you, John,” and p n of the 
ae “Why should Napoleon be considered the sav! 


e = o The discussion i ion concu 
ie =a e discussion in response to this questio 
son. 


- A VISUAL AIDS LESSON 


An American history 1 class has discussed on Taea . Aric 
Nesses and accomplishments of the government ent the oof 
of Confederation, On Wednesday, by arrangemcr g the 
en to the visual aids room to view a p ‘od leading up is of 
THE PEOPLE. a film dealing with the period the StrvBe we 
Nstitutional Convention, the personalities, 2° to its £00" jas A 
e Constitutional Convention. The class saap no ‘itt 
Conclusion of the showing of the film, OS dealin 
using the visual aids room. The new assignme 


the we 


; er ray” pe 
feign problems that faced the new nation En a by : 
then dictated, The class discusses briefly presek he No yl 
tanklin and Madison. The question 1s dis 


0 
: ortance e 
eacher for class discussion, “What is the 1mp hen pa 


; ' ‘nates 
west Ordinance?” This discussion terminat 
ell rings, 


Should be encouraged to be different in their teaching, 





/HLOPMENT AL LESSONS 

D snnection with any two of the lessons described above, discuss these 

ja opas 

p hat are some of the features of the lesson you would incor- 
1. porate if you had been called on to conduct it? 


Indicate reasons. 
2. a What are some of the features of the lesson you would 
avoid? 


b. What are some of the techni 
sociated with this lesson typ 
c Show specifically what pro 
tuted for those mentioned in 2.a. above; show specifically 


how you would have incorporated in this lesson the tech- 
niques and procedures mentioned in 2.b. above. 


(14 credits will be apportioned for each of the two lessons selected) 
In the final patagraph of his article Mr. Starr urges: “Teachers 
to capitalize 

mn their strong points.” It is to be assumed that Mr. Starr means 
lO suggest that teachers Should be better in their teaching and that 
* Would have them, as he Says, “relegate the developmental les- 
: ts proper place in methodology.” We take it that he 
would not have teachers concentrate on their strong points, be it 
Sich Conduct of a developmental type of lesson or any other, to 
7 “xtent as to neglect types of lessons in the conduct of 

he aid a might be weak, and that he would urge teachers, = 
it we akne o etvisors and other colleagues to strive to remedy 
duct of a When one of these weaknesses is in the con- 


ques and procedures, usually as- 
e, which have been Omitted? 


ESses even 
velopmental lesson. 


CNOC N 


THE PERFECT TRIBUTE 
: tothers eke 


dergraduate 
a ambridge bookshop, one Harvard un 
“on Miss ee Saw the ‘Tales of Hofmann last night. Ghastly— 


The New Yorker 


Overhea 


CNOC N 


i inen? Millionth cop? OÇKET BOOKS. -ys sold not long ago 
A Sc Paper-covere pe of book cago 

Ce in wi Pocket books, despite some arsh Many classics in 
t book Bing literature to masses of readers. 


itions are used in schools and colege Teacher's ats 
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cedures you would have substi- - 
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di LADIC Of Values for 
Steadying Our Aim 


RUBIN PFEIFFER 
De Witt Clinton High School 


I. Plus ca change, 


When I was young it was no shame 
To teach a tongue with the fourfold aim. 


I sought the p 


eak with aims so grand— 
To read, write 


, Speak, and understand. 
Then from above came the command: 
Teach culture of the foreign land! 
Not being one to miss a cue, 

I raised my gun and aimed a-new. 
Then said a voice I had to heed: 

Let us rejoice and aim to read! 

To do what's right like all good men, 
I set my sight and aimed again. 
From shore to shore I heard proclaim: 
To win the war is now the aim! 


With words of flame and songs to suit 
I took quick aim prepared to shoot 


When came the cry that shook the nation: 
e aim to try is conversation! 


I turned my head with gun to cheek— 
At last, I said, I’m getting weak! 

But now a voice cries out, “For mpi I 
There’s but one choice, the f ourfo 


Ah, life’s étrange, name of a name, 
Plus ca change, plus it’s the samé. 


J) 


ENVOI : 
In Nimrod’s name, ere I expire 
Let me hold one aim long enous 


Thus writes one of my colleagues, bemused 
22 


h to fife: 





plus c'est la meme chose, ` 


en 














ews K 





| af OF y ALUES 





f york City Modern Foreign-Language Syllabus is again 
he New ced, His here-we-go-again attitude is the result of 
| e n years of disheartening experience, trying to keep up 
| Aa rapidly changing aims of foreign-language teaching. It 

vih attitude that seems to be gaining ground, and therefore it 
| aon the consideration of the syllabus makers, 


Il. Who killed Cock Robin? 

| Although all of us realize the necessity of revising our aims to 
\ met the needs of the times and consequently expect syllabi to 
| oulive their usefulness, the death of a syllabus is not to be taken 
| ‘ght. A syllabus represents countless hours of hard work on 


? 


| e syllabus about to be laid to rest died aborning. It 
i ris of value to probe into the cause or causes of death with a 
| = towards protecting future syllabi from an untimely end. 


M. “We did.” said Fourfold Aim, ; 
“The chief ain” And we're glad to share the blame!’ 
b develop t um —so states page 7 of the syllabus—“shall be 
“aBLape i ia Point of enjoyment the ability to read the foreign 
bat the m Owever, in the very next sentence we are informed 
Pressed ndng aim “stresses ability to grasp readily thought 
| « Mbtehe Wilting or in Speech.’ Another aim has been added 
ply if, Speech! “It includes the attainment of a rea- 
Mea: Se of r Accurate pronunciation and of an introductory 
Wi, © and Ji oreign country.” Reporting two more ur 
vite” XPress: ture! “It relegates to a minor place . - = 
i . = iş a a oy during the first two years. 
t eni ! i , ; 
| W Subse sentence sounds like the voice of ET 
hy v) dan k- Paragraphs are the hands of ae ho wile 

“Ws about 1S suspicion is strengthened by wha 
8tammar, l 


i IV, “Ty di d,” said Grammar, m 
gt ading “I did it with a hammer! synthetic and an- 
9 ai i f = age. 

the atta; m] subordinates g pane Jing the languag 
‘nment of skill in un 23 
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Grammatical phenomena have 
to comprehension.” (p. 7) Thi 
study of grammar per se, 


“A passive or recognitional knowledge of ; : 
cal firms and facts is sufficient.” (P. 26) That ns Srammat 
wide. pens the dog 
These statements may be Anterpreted to mean that the o 
type of grammar worth teaching is Tecognitional pra (gram 
mar for comprehension); yet teachers need not limit themselyes 
to this type unless they are dealing with infrequ 
forms and facts. 
Active grammar is to be tau 
with the very first term ( 
for speaking (p. 7). Al 
and verbs to be studied b 
In teaching this subor idhe 
minded (p. 27) that “learning of paradigms and rules shou 
Subordinated to functi bord 
within the subordinate realm of active GANANAL; apat 
nation is to þe practiced. Formal, synthetic, ae A linguisti 
to be subordinated to functional, living grammar. acer active 
ierarchy, we have grammar subordinate to compre formal prt 
stammar subordinate to recognitional grammar, an 
mar subordinate to functional grammar. 


Oc tobe 
1Mportance "1 195) 


aS Contr 
S seems to Close the doos ty 
O the 


ght for use in dictation beginnin 
P- 26), for composition (p. 26), and 
ong list of minima of active grammar 


V. Slave or Master? — endered 

The syllabus may have died of insubordination a a 

4 confusion of aims. The proponents = PT support i j 

foreign-language teaching could and did £ the syllabu eej” 

views and claims in the loose wording hours of the 7 

ensuing rush to divide the 360 teaching jed to death. = pë 
Course, the syllabus may have been tramp 

ciding upon the aims of a course, time re also. 

ted. With a Statement of the aims 


m. ep d 
; each a 1n j 
aliquot portion of time to be devoted to þeen 


Th 
ie op; le of 


OF 6 

ave ives Sad 

, Subordinate” are terms that may be sje f aim e Te 

"n many ways, With teacher A, l-ap pore Con yo 

class time, with teacher B 50%, ma J receive 0 
A May feel that the chief aim shou 


24 


dinate active grammar, the teacher is re 


ivi ises.” words, | 
onal living exercises.” In other 


; h teed’ Ugeested that a 
, Me 1S one of the most important — cat y i Wg table to 7 schools, The syllabu 





ple OF VALUES fare 
ae C may consider the chief aim onl 
nny hould therefore receive a little mor 
Y i . i i 

emaining three. 


y as one of four aims 


VL Possible solution 

It is not within the scope of this article 

he many vexing problems that beset the teacher of foreign 

language. What shall be our aims? What part shall the Regents 

play in their formulation? How shall we improve our methodo- 
logy and materials to implement the 


aims? These are areas of 
vestigation to be examined in courses and conferences—and in 
other articles, 


to suggest solutions for 


It is not suggested that the ptoblem of the formulation of a 
labus 


us can be or should be reduced to “mournful numbers.” 


is article is merely an attempt to indicate a method of building 
2 syllabus according to specifications. 


' (1) Clarify the aims. 
a drawing 


ue up a table of values which assigns to each aim a 

table "Pressed in Percent of class time to be allotted to it—a 

terg values which takes cognizance of overlapping aims and 
“Pendence of ai 


*Sllabus ¢ 'ms—we take the first step toward creating 
Here i. © from confusion and contradiction. = 
the Venin ‘ample table of values that has served as a guide in 
P & hi schools for the past two years: 
l. j i First Year Second Year Third Year 
2. Bening 20% ` 25% 25% 
Wate 40% ` 30% ae 
4 C uting 20% 30% 7 


Of th this apportionment of time would mee 
age 
St S Ow clearly and unequivocally what haa 8 
iiis ew York City should strive to 2 


4 h. ; 
(2) Teach what you preat ide in the selection 
its to be Values Should then serve as a guide in th nl 


. y 
minima 
uded in the detailed syllabus of 25 


€ time than each of the 
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i j TANA A October, l 
those items that further a specific aim sae 


within the allotted time should be listed, hat can 
The textbooks should be evaluated to See whether th 
sufficient material for the achievement Of the 3} “Y Provide 
they stress the aims to the exten 
A text that devotes 20% of it 
adequate for a course that assi 
aim. Such a. text requires Supplementary read; 
text that contains grammar exercises that could 
in less than 50% of the class time requires caref 
a course that assigns a value of 
text created for a specific table 
conscious distortion by teachers 
ticular aim. The table of values 
who have a tenden 
time on minor aim 


Observed to the third decimal place; however, it should help pre- 
vent a 207% aim from taking up 50% of the time. 


952) 


e of 
S Space to readin Valu 


gns a value of 40% to the teadin 


ng Material, 4 
not be completed 


ul €mMendation for 
207% to the written aim Even a 


can serve as a check to teachers 
cy towards spending an inordinate amount of 


(3) Test what you teach. 


ide for the com: 
The table of values should also serve as a oe h ked against 
position of examinations. Each question should be "i re-evalua 
e aim it purports to test. It may be porn fer they are f 
certain types of question to determine to what e le, is often’ 
Valid test of a given aim. Dictation, for as nossible for? 
garded as 4 test of the speaking aim, and yet F spelling to The 
Pupil to make enough errors in grammar an have had. yes 
Credit for any comprehension of speech he conversation m 
Standard aural comprehension, culture, and ii examin?” 
tions, as given on the New York State Regs 
Miss the mark because of the method of rating. 


of 

(4) Evaluate the a an instru a9 

F inally, the table of values should serve itable perior for 

Evaluating the aims. If it is found, after ř p a peo 

am is impossible of achievement within på e. I “aie 
4 measurable adjustment in time can be able of ? 

Possible to demonstrate that an aim is incap 
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be treated 


a aims an 

t indicated by the tabl Whether 
ing material isin | 
B 
| of aims has been completed, we must con 


S. It is not intended that a table of values be — 





$ inited course of study and that it should therefore þe 
i 
Jiminated. 


VII. Crossroads 

My disheartened colleague and his fell 
if bith in foreign-language teaching whic 
pend if given the proper help and directi 


Ows still have a fund 
h they are ready to ex- 
on. Now that the cy 
vince these teachers that 
ving them a clear, defin- 
them realize that we are 
attainable goal, | 


weare not going around in circles. By gi 
it, workable syllabus, we shall make 
pulling steadily upwards towards an 


CNIR 


7 . TO THINE OWN SELF 
nih, 8, ot failing to b 


et fait: © what we are not that we must fear, but 
sig, ailing to be what 


we were meant to be. Rabbi Meir of Apt 
fat Test He in the World-to-come I face my Final Judge, I do not 
tiarch > on proach me: “Why haven’t you been Abraham our 
ftar that He m: Y haven’t you been Moses our Teacher?’ I only 
sere SS might ask me, ‘Why haven't you been Rabbi Meir of 


—Chemjo Vinaver 


oN 90>, 


Y 

Sy, ANT MI 

Pani, TED, SPLACED MODIFIER 

"ogg es anblace to show her wares by an antique lady va) 
ie th is, ther odd things.—Adv, in the Alexandria (Va. 


Up to Ou 
r Place. The New Yorker 
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SEELIG LESTER* 


Taken as a whole, education seeks to do 
help young people fulfill the uni my 
which it is in them to fulfill (the Occupation fo; hiss i life 
preparing), and it must fit them, insofar as it can, for those o 
mon spheres which, as citizens and as heirs of a joint culture he 


will share with others. The problem is not merely to foste 
skills and outlooks which divide man from 


two t 


O the traits and 
e in common. 


THE “WHY” FOR THE “HOW.” The 
aspect of the vocational-high-school curricul 


under. 
standings which they must hav 


related technology 
um, therefore, be 


comes more than simply occupational. It takes on the dual ob- : 
jective of answering the question “why” to the “how” oe a ; 
and of helping in the development of the ability to ig | 
tively, to make relevant judgments, and to discriminate morig 


values, 


n wi instructional p | 01 Stablished to mee ne 
If these objectives are to be accomplished, an instru | ~ i inal method of tr eee te 
| ceshi 


! “+h this dichotomy: 
gram must be developed which concerns itself with iip pro 
e developing program, with the tenth year es further WO" 
vide the basic skills and understandings en namie the s 
in related technology while at the sane EE ns competence 6 
an understandings necessary for social ae wee of uF dt 
provide the beginning toward the accomp hich are desi ia 
objective. This program presents courses ak upon € ‘ W 
e basic to areas of occupations and are ee it is, ife * : 
biological, or chemical sciences. Toni function * road” 
“velop common understandings that. wi sufficiently " thos 
Well as in the Occupation. The courses pone the ne h vie 
Service a number of Occupations and thus aioe and al 
OF our students who leave before ep technolog" e # 
Positions in industry might be jeopardized by a 
unless their gr 
to fit into the 
1n mathematic 


the ph igb 
to develop Concepts and tool skills for nal HB 


: roa | ph 
oundwork were sufficiently b t overal p 
changing situation. Similarly, 


š ‘n the 
auPetVisor, Related Technical Subjects, in 
Division. 
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hings, q | standings basic to the more advanced 
que particular functia, t must f 


t the 
man according to thei 
special gifts or abilities but to develop als 


(0B 4 
he over acy i 
ics, jivi® nr 
s includes general mathematic s of st 





groots OF THE TRADE 
E 


yantitative thinking, as well as to Provide the 
uire qu 


skills and 


mathematica] appli- 
jons that may be employed later. 
(a 


In the vocational high school, however, 

be with the development: of occupati 
wit fields the eleventh and twelfth y 
+" development of this competence. 
courses must be drawn from the occupation 
s preparing. The concomitants of effective 
bais of general education and for which we 
bliy, can be developed, but the Subject ma 
tonal, If learning is to be effective and retai 
w meaningful and real to the student. 


Our principal concern 
onal competence, and 
ears should be devoted 
The content of the 
for which the student 
living, which are the 
also have a responsi- 
tter must be occupa- 
ned, instruction must 


ed for a replacement 
aining craftsmen, the indentured ap- 
indentured eo and is largely patterned after that program. 
af Years g r aPprentice was bound to the master for a period 
Prentice the se Which the master was required to teach the ap- 
the in > “US, the Mysteries of the trade, and the three R’s. 
Suet „volution, with the introduction of the factory 
van = (ction, Sounded the death knell of the individual 
tute “ONnsequent| the apprenticeshi rogram, some 
_ I = y e found for the pr ma ar the skilled 
di Yeats one vocational high school which evolved S~ 
rit er if the Organism of this institution were to : 
d be found to contain the elements of the rl 
Ccational Education Act of 1917, ch ah 
C nica]  Opwork (the skills) be taught, alon 5 an 
“biecte ‘a ©tmation (the mysteries), and gener 
AN (the three R’s). 
X ten SUR 


, d sub- 
ag the a Mi “TS: THE “MYSTERIES.” The relate 


. ia . n ea pren- 
ary h ipe know em, are the mysteries of th P 


R ematics, - 
» and applications of en these 
Involved in the craft. The n 99 
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“mysteries” is determined from an alysis of 

The occupational analysis will not reveal princip] CCUpation 
mathematics but rather situations Which, in 2s Of science 
and in the solution of the 


r CONSidera:: i 
problems presented will ro. cration 


employment of scientific or mathematical pr r 


matics class? Is the lift o 
or applied science? Are th 
best considered in the scien 
It is rather clear that the 
itself as mathematics or as 


nology, the integrated scienti 
occupation. 


Subject matter does not readily present 


Science but rather as related tech 


PUPIL CHARACTERIST 


ICS. Consideration must also be 4 į 
to the nature of the student and his learning — cate 
Must be recognized that many of our pupils fall in = ” There 
gory of student commonly classified as the “slow learner. 


e : è al rogral 
tore, it would seem desirable to plan our items ef 
in the light of the known characteristics of slow . 

Ous studies ha 


6 
ve revealed that there are ye 
acteristics of this group. For example, the s to underst 

esite to manipulate the concrete, rather m keeping ° J më 
abstract and 8eneral rules of any Operator: the scope 2 A 
crete is highly satisfying to him, but it limits ncrete W! rin” 
of his learning. However, combining the specific in le 
Stract, drawing the generalization from vith satiation “as! 
Situations, wil] provide the youngster ie gains gf 

e same time enabling him to see that ; 


through the use of the generalization. A 


ee of WOS pie | 
; units OF he a | 
slow varner is his desire for short, simple ut. hich J 


‘ wil ‘eC P 
enjoys more than long-range planning Lara each vo sch 
eater degree of success. He jes ted to all 0 f 
“Ss a Separate entity, distinct and unrelated © 


ity 4 
+ n mecess 
jects. There 1S NO question about the ) 
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| INTEGRATING RELATED SUBJE 
Ca- 


fic and mathematical aspects of the | 


* ine 
| Oncre Work th 


ater | r 
eteris ph | 
nother chat4 ck W ev? 


rig T0015 OF THE TRADE 


‘nation of the related technical sub 
Lopate units makes them ap 
on they should, if their m . 
Ae x the student, be taught as an integrated whole. 
po 


jects, and since teach- 
pear as separate entities 


sbjects are the intellectual tools of the trade. If our students are 
b make efective use of these tools they must be taught how to 
we them, not in pseudo situations but in the same setting that 
| j tics and the 
(wing and the science are not Separate. They 


the same kit of tools. In the ninth and tenth years we devote our- 
slves to the s 


harpening of the individual tools. The eleventh 
and twelfth Should be devoted to the use of the tools. In an 
Situation the ctaftsman faces his problem with his full kit at one 
tme, In training him to use his intellectual tools, the same pro- 
d prevail. Teach him to use his full kit in solving a 
sm. Don’t break the problem into artificial segments 
at specific tools may be employed. Instead of related science 
ated ma emati 

us becomes meaningful, more realistic, more 

is Most : More readily taught and more easily absorbed, and what 

a > More certainly retained. 


GREATLY EXAGGERATED 


Diq fessor 
i . » ch ro 
“ed hi sagste this composition yourself?” a French p | 


Use i f e s tl a 
Jel > Answered the bo indignantly | the professor 
2 lieg Rated to have you in a class, a horny died a long 
ago» Was Under the false impression y 


From Samedi-Soir, France 


> 3 


aximum value is to be em- 


CTS. The related technical - 


are all part of 


cs and related drawing, teach related tech- 
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Love Thy Puerto 


ETHEL C. STRATTON 
J. H. S. 149, Brooklyn 


Penny by penny, thousands of Pue fo 
dreamed-of trip to New York. The magic carpet flics . that 
daily with hopeless and hopeful brothers from that lovely ig 
What they expect to find and what they do find here ate fe; 
different. bes aa 

Their way of life is still medieval in Many. ways. What em. 
ployment there is, is largely on the American-owned sugar to- 
bacco, and citrus plantations. Their bosses are Overlords, often 
absentee, and these laborers toil, enslaved in poorly paid jobs, 
This condition is changing somewhat, and local industries and 
factories are growing in scope and number. Their religion is tre 

ditionally Catholic and ceremonial. Holidays are usually holy. 


-Rican Neighbor 


tto Ricans are Savin 


is all very new and strange. : ittle with 

The Continental Americans on the island mix very awake 
the native Puerto Ricans, except on business. We cou vale 
more tolerant there and intermix, as New Yorkers do, Re tell 
of creed or race. It is the only solution for arg ws between 
them they are Americans; yet there is a very hig roblem 
the two groups. So a start to the solution of the p 


ir living m 
egin with the Continental Americans who make thet 
the island. 


| y York is re 
DREAM AND REALITY. ‘Their dream of. yi , and a 
fantastic one. Here, they are told, all men teal at, once 
are jobs, schools, and homes for all. They fee 
ew York street, all their trials will be ovet- 
et as soon as they come, if they are not p 5 
_emselves segregated in sections with Po with Spanish- F jde 
ing. They must, for language reasons, her land customs at spe 
Peoples, Hence large groups retain their 1S Since t f d. 
nc never actually become Americanized. n 
English well, they draw closer and closer tO 


fod 

‘+e they 
ure "e ii M 
and cf eak 


fa 
hools 
FIRST NEEDS FIRST. The problem our vehicle A 
Stave one, The teaching of English ot mode of 

of course, basic. But the teaching of ou 
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| (training in health, hygiene, child care, an 
nee 


} pree R's should follow the learning of how to 
ly 


| axe teachers are a must, even in the elementary grades, 


mmbet of these children, it might be w 
| sudy the life and customs of Puerto Ric 
| Seadjustment needed. ‘The pupil needs, b 
days, whereas here the days celebrated are mostly Hone eexpect; so he does what he can. 


lack of lang 


could 





ip pUERTO-RICAN NEIGHBOR 
yore To them bathtubs are unknown ; Electric irons, dangerous: 
pee = curiosities; clean bedding, a rarity; regular healthful 

stoves, | 


x unusual; tooth brushes and handkerchiefs, unknown. They 
meals, i 


d home economics 
than they need to know the subjects in our curriculam. The 
more 


3 live here among us. 
They are in great need of guidance, and Spanish-speaking guid- 


Above all they need affection. They are 
tne and feel the lack of English and the str 
As our New York schools will have a 


naturally very sensi- 
angeness of our ways. 
continuous growth in 
ell for all teachers to 


Brows into adolescence, a fish out of water. He can’t do what 


Often he becomes a delinquent 
classmates can. His youthful 
‘pent improperly and are undirected because of the 
teacher cee ability not only on his part, but on the part of 
a> IS. So Neither he, nor we, nor his island profits by his 


“Use he can’t do the things his 
tivities are 3 


Ricans E and taught in Puerto Rico, and have taught Puerto 
bine here and feel that we should first make them happy at 
En teach them arithmetic, social studies, and 


e 
Q 


tty & West ther evening I was 
Wi Sto, wing tracks af 47 Street the o 


Mon Me hy. TOO MUCH BEBOP? 
nad honing alon 
ę 


tet passing a sign in a dilapidated base- 
$ Mg s "iy € sign Pan to Cedi e sale of a 
On retracing my steps I found it to read, 
CKERD PLAYER 
FOR SALE 
$15.00 


-Isadore J. Feuer 


ns 
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J d Aa tt a b 
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school curriculum with indifferent succe 


A High School Cours 


HAROLD J. HORN | 
Metropolitan Vocational High School 

For many years the high-school 
reference to meteorology. Howey 
pied a position of minor. impor 
part of either a physics or gener 
In other words, it has never b 
distinct subject of major signi 
made in the past to give it a 


Curriculum has 
er, this subject has alwa 
tance by bein incor ae 
al science or rd hy oR 


Mpts have been 
more important role in 


SS. 


ADVANTAGES. My experience in World War Il as both 


inces me that a high-school } 
d and developed to become | 
ting subjects for science stu 

e high schools can do pm 
service to our country by presenting such a course, thus helping 


weather forecaster and instructor conv 
meteorology course can be introduce 
one of the most popular and interes 
dents. During this trying period th 


prepare many youngsters to enter some branch of this importat 
field. qen 
insufficient for him to comprehend its significance an ne Hevelop 
in our daily living. Therefore, general education, cat 


e | 
aon Id be bet 
ment, and increased utility to the armed forces wou the secon” | 


e 
served by adding a separate course in meteorology tO 
ary-school program. 


; oul 
ORGANIZATION. I believe an experim ental < 
months’ d 


i ics shou 

aS duration should be organized. PA a is a therm i 
requisite to taking such a course, since i aught giyani yut 
mic phenomenon. This subject might be dents show! F eo" 
DY Schools emphasizing science. Only stu 


ology is a highly complex science requiting 


Scientific aptitude, 


than 


. ie ct since eag 
in physics should be permitted to take this SUPIE an a” | 


‘ag: th tion Í 
wing: Š ‘cw ‘at - 
1S Course should include units on the follo c OF so ) 


A : atmos 
non of insulation, the theory of general 
air masses, 


P 
tion OF garas" W 
weather forecasting—including interpre ô use of rae 
adiabatic charts, the weather map, an t ¢ weathe 
Casti 


ng tool. In cooperation with the X. 
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ein Mete bi 
. ` Orology : 


1Ography course | 
een recognized as a Separate and 
ficance. Some atte 


the high- 


action of air masses. 


i arns R 
The smattering of weather lore which a student le 


e 0 
id be apr | 


if 
. ronts © oer Mit | 
types of clouds, formation of } upp 4 | 


ee ernest 


hould be given the opportunity to see weather observers 
dents $ casters at work in order more fully to appreciate this 
md ogi addition, at least two periods per week should be de- 
“A laboratory work during which time students will have the 


tunity to observe and interpret the weather and develop 
in in the use of weather instruments. 


[believe that a course such as the aforementioned will lead 


students to a better understanding and clearer picture of weather 
phenomena than they have at present. They will begin to com- 
prehend that meteorology is tru 


represents a three-dimensional view of the thermodynamic inter- 


? 


R d JUDGMENT HERE- 
marks we doubt ever 


on r got into the book report: D 
to the Hi comments written (in ink) by an adolescent critic next 
Number” > in the table of contents of De Maupassant’s “The Odd 
Confession”. DE following: “Moonlight” — sort of stupid; “The 
7 droopy; “A Ghost”—goony. 


Submitted by Irma Schweikart 
C'S) 
The , TEMPTING IDEA 
Uper} de the 
ibn epatendent of schools in London has recently maae 


lish and Amet- 
Pupil We should arrange an exchange of Eng him 
ris ised Mis Feverbrew, cm eighth-grade paven, = one 
bans °f er ein} ue Wants to arrange a lease-lend Po London or any 
Whee the petth-graders for immediate delivery a iust now as to 
Ar how hoe Mpire, with no questions raised J 


Sy will be returned. John Carr Duff 





EES Eh 


ly dynamic and that frontal weather. 
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‘ims Of Special Interest 


(Reviews for teachers. by the 
Committee, N. Y. C. Associ 


ation of Teachers o 3 
your STC representative for further details.) of English 


film chairman, Schoo} 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE (M-G-M }- 


In its 69 minutes John Huston’s The Red Bad 
what Ernest Hemin as much of one 
piece as a poem is.. It never deviates from the li 

That the writer-director of battle documentari 
and Report from the Aleutians should create a 
an episode in the Civil War engagement of o 
Hooker’s Army of the Rappahannock regime 


ville is not surprising. But Huston and his cameraman, Harold 
Rosson, have done much more than 


give us shots of discarded 
haversacks and bloody bayonets on grassy meadows, exploded 
caissons and brok 


of yelling men an 
has interpreted C 
ment of military 
the screen drama 


es like San Pjetro 


ne of Fighting Joe 
nts at Chancellors. 


tane’s study of a youth confronted ee rs > 
destiny in Crane’s own style. Image eni 
powerfully evokes the psychologica result is 4 
the detachment, and the symbolism of the novel. he 80), he 
tour de force, If Crane were alive now (he woul artistry vi 
would give Huston his complete approval for the ce from t 
Which he has re-created the sum of a battle Fa soldier a 
infinitesimal] Significant details that an individua is drilling fl 
_ At the beginning of the picture, Henry gore, ee fe 
listening to rumors. The regiment is going a pa - gog 
ow him as the regiment begins to march, as ai : “tb 
first time, runs away in panic, takes refuge eched shame me 
Wounded, sees Jim Conklin die, sinks into ae the ne? et 
own cowardice, js accidentally hurt by a blow thot 


wit ma 

tifle-butt, and rejoins the remnants of his regimen e . r 

iscovered as a deserter. The next day he fig raise. Md s! 

leads an advance, rescues the flag, and ee F is Y 

of self-esteem regained, he marches away W! rea! bi 

fetreats in order. | received ne Of Se 

enty has never been a “hero,” has nevet g? 

woun 


0 
l : tory 15 ilde 
d, and is not an “ideal” soldier. His $ and bew | 


. ars af 
IN moods and attitudes, He wrestles with re 
38 











and eet Father about “giving a good account of himself” in 
home Sia He feels shame that his commander should 
his a oh there was cause on the second day. He hardly 
ue gry companion’s bluster, which conceals fear as deep 
i > = Henry is not only a recruit, he is youth, green and 
3 i 


rowing; the “red badge” he wins is the intimation of his own 
enacting maturity: | 


and The ae f 
Ak 
lease: October) i | 
3 € Of Conran: t 
gway called the Original, ai f Outage is 
ne of perfection, 


brilliant picture of 


en hayricks seen’ through smoke, and — | 
d plunging horses in the line of fire. The directo 


4 


praise 
under- 


"He had been to touch the great death, and found that, 


-after all, it was but the great death. . . . So it came to pass that 


as he trudged from the place of blood and wrath his soul 
changed. .. . The youth smiled, for he saw that the world was 


_ aworld for him, though many discovered it to be made of oaths 


and walking sticks, 
battle. The Sultry n 
animal blistered an 
turned now with 
fresh meadows, ¢ 


He had rid himself of the red sickness of 
ightmare was in the past. He had been an 
d sweating in the heat and pain of war. He 
a lover's thirst to images of tranquil skies, 


ool brooks—an existence of soft and eternal 
peace,” 
ihe last shot in the film, as the train of bedraggled soldiers, 

Marches off , 


under the wretched sk , is (in the words of Crane's 
he pertence) » Over the river a A ray of sun came — 
a it leaden rain clouds.” From the retiring fogs in 


o Ci to the golden ray in the last, Huston has been faithful 
is Sere notional landscape 

k redon has known 
When to den Play and direction are so fine that he 


e 
integ, | t ftom the letter of the novel in order flachbacks: 
Henr J Btity of his film. He has omitted the four t home, 
Hen \. enlistment, circus day at home, good times ed ‘what 
en “View of his deeds and misdeeds. What hs a dark- 
ited 1 p a testraint, to omit flashbacks of a mother, 
» an ir-hai irl! . ua 
mesg the nonai A Huston-Crane f = dignity 
of the d = Pure, detached poetry: the treneri ons ; 
ede, tO Of Jim Conklin (John Dierkes) ; half-reluctantly, 
Siig ag-bearer’s slow fall, with Henty one scorn the 
hiva, ttantly snatching his standard. And ae am 
3 T OF t at en for the Civil War Bam 
Heard “Mory for our historians still. hy (holder as y= 
Y is acted very well by Audie nae cu 


tic as well 


the romance Or Me , 
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Congressional Medal of Honor). He is- h 195 
total responsiveness through whose Ousness we „Mog 
to feel, with great immediacy — we don’t know, ho k are Made 


manages this—the kick of every musket against bee = recto 
the shouts of “on the double!” in our own ne n 
about battle companions in our 


a yo 
consci 


the flaxen-m 
tenant, exhausted, sleeping against d ter e 
- Soldier (Bill Mauldin) suddenly out of bluster, and Jim Conklin 
racked by the shudders of mortality, 
at will such a 


ow does one go from something like 

e Frogmen, in which all the young men have the training and 

equipment of Supermen but (if one listens to the dialogue) none 

of the smallest notions of the condition of humanity—to The Red 

Badge of Courage, in which there is nothing important except 
what is human? 


Well, to quote Mr. Hemingway again (no matter what ya 
ink, he knows more of such matters than we do), a a i 
€a man into battle where his legs might not want to on go; 
mechanized vehicle will carry him further than a paa i 
ut in the end no mechanized vehicle is any better than 
of the man who handles the controls. 
That’s where Henry Fleming comes in. 


THE RIVER (India in color: at the Paris) 


the 
e ° r . d iust as long r of 
No, it is no Masterpiece, though it will run’) 


À Gul À 
Paris Theatre, under the auspices of the Er motion n 
United Artists, as if it were a masterpiece. It a d-subtle Pr ol 


Of great visual beauty made by people of taste e OF” La 
ons. Too loosely 1 kt stiffly handled in SOME” i has 


and over all too Pretentious, it escapes being t miss ey 

Many very fine things in it that you will not 946) is 4 me eos 
£ Naver (Little, Brown and Company, 1? licities 9 oe" 

„ovel by Rumer Godden with deceptive simp a “te | 

lights. It is about a girl named Harriet, chieti pily in 

of thirteen who lives with her Anglo-Indian 
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md Kenneth McEldowney produced in 


į bdi, that is—became ve 
Portant than in the book. 


“ 


—— sgg 
e ith of her childhood and the shifting moods of her adoles- 
the 


manhood. Everything she feels is bound up with the river 
cent Paich she grows up. i 
r Godden and the distinguished film-maker Jean Renoir 
k atma the screenplay for this motion picture, which Renoir 


West Bengal along the 
Ganges with a British, Indian, and American cast, chiefly non- 


professionals. It has been photographed in Technicolor by Claude. 


Renoir in a manner to please the senses and distract the most 
critical mind. i 


We changed the characters,” Says Renoir, “and the frame— 


ty important in the picture—more im- 


In fact I sometimes wonder if it didn’t 
t too important.” 


That disarms us: we are sure it got too important. For none 
"Ne characters moves us very much, and there are now not only 
nee adolescent girls growing up along the river, but a philoso- 
le * (Arthur Shields), a maladjusted ex-Marine with a wooden 
2 Thomas Breen), and a search for inner truth going on in 
in one of them, Each of the girls is charming and complex 
the > own way—the awkward, brainy Harriet (Patricia Walters) i 

e, alive Valerie (Adrienne Corri), the self-disciplined 
od “n Melanie (Radha). Each one is sympathetically ob- 

’S she falls in love, quite hopelessly, for the first time; 
Us, nocd, NONE of the equations in emotion is very important 
Or pe sibl €cause the young Captain John is such a stick. 
bolie yt Sit i at we are asked intedly to notice how sym- 

Verythi o > e as ed so pointedly nhood ia mus 

harm; ing is of the flowering of young-wom Sey pe 
“ihe lower different ways, and how much the fiver is p 

Nal & 


f Renoir, we 
i ax of the film does the talent o L 
Wien aleve the famatic tension of Miss ee 
. 8atden a Bogey becomes involved with death 1 e where 
$y N, an in the fatal tre 
Vonin € play of light and shade lerated, we 
by the co ta becomes almost unbearably acce : 


À . e and inner 
h at aaen director’s power to synthesize imag ; 


i ing because it is 
“aig bolie d final sequence is affecting 
p ' 


ee d ath- 
death of the child, in a sense Harriet s ae 


fr utting The 
m the Story there are enough reasons for p m 


a 
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River on anyone’s list: the beauty of Radha’s £ 

with the God Krishna; and the rituals of a om k ‘et dag 
photographed with great artistry, particularly the Kal: Vilization 
mony ending in the Ganges, and the Feast of Lights the fot 
If The River tries to do too many things at once, it is 
trying very interesting things, and there is much to look 
you reflect upon their meaning. | 


INTS [Oct 


at least 
at While 


THE WOODEN HORSE (From Eric Williams 


"Escape fare at its best” 
The Wooden Horse is the 
engineered a most ingenio 
the last war by rememberi 
Leo Genn and a fine cast 
of a tunnel under barbed 
was managed, we have 


should keep you intelligently and even profitably absorbed = 
couple of hours some evening. Never know when a chap ul 
need to smuggle himself out of prison camp and aboard an 


ical 
ship. It goes to show the advantages of a really sound class! 
education. i 


RUTH M. GOLDSTEIN 


bestseller) 
—that’s an inevitable pun for 


ng a bit from the classics. It is acted by 


| i 
Abraham Lincoln High Sho 


GOOD MANNERS 


‘ | back to 
00 wa 
good manners,” he said on the y 


“There's too much 
— m the smooth sleigh. d Bab ä admissi 
ell, I thi ’s nice,” said Baby. an glove 
No, i in's he nate, "od mamen are Trta fo 
that everybody is so tender that they have to br yard oral ing "S 
; a cowa eedinb | jp 
Now, human respect—you don’t calla man lings ane © aspect’ 
but if you spend your life sparing people's fee should be € 
Made you get so you can’t distinguish what 
em.” 


p, Scott Five 








this one, 
true story of how some British officers 


us escape from Stalag Luft III during | 


who can be gentlemen even in the bowels 
wires. If you don’t know how the escape 
no intention of spoiling the story, which 











Meetings, 


E this | 


Education in the News 
Talent for Democratic Living | 


sit possible for a democratic society, school, group, et al., to 
si 


thoritatian? Is this question a contradiction in terms? | 
; ‘id venture to say (please pass me a limb, I want to 
ha when leadership is democratic and followership is 


"ye, the people” are acquiescing in authoritarian leadership. At 


get on it) 
apathetic, 


best we are supporting a form of benevolent despotism. It is a 
litle anarchic too, I think, The complete, free play of democracy 
where we are aroused only by the direst emergencies, or by skill- 
ful sectarian ballyhoo, is further evidence of false and anarchic 
“democracy.” In short, if we have not developed the fixed, sub- 
‘ulanéous, automatic, intuitive approach to democratic response 
and responsibility, we are aiding and abetting in authoritarianism. 
vety dangerous condition, indeed. 

, ` evidence is mountains high, whether we count the votes 
40 off-year, or tally noses of workers in any organization of any 
anywhere, All too few do the work. Too few come to 
Too few s eak up. Too few write letters to congress- 
few PRACTISE democracy. To believe in it is not 
W a i 

on . Must live it daily. 


tik it tp  undle of clichés as ever I wrote! I agree, but I must 
tatic J: CBBest that t 
tic livi 


he reason for our ineptness in full, = 

n8 may lie in our own basal ignorance ” f ee ——- all 
OW tha 2Ot mean the Overt means of participation. 
Year them wi 
§: 


idential 
“i ttness: more of us go out to vote in Pres 
My ness: 


ers in- 
© mass meetings we conjure up Th a have 
Nt Ma ons Working conditions and salaries. W £ condary 
Ating in att Of our innermost beings x EI “Joorbells in 
’ e S Bi a $ who rin : 
li tof se pirit of Jimmy ee in every day ns 
iR iti e who sounds the mild tocsin 
Q Cratic 1; 
tthe An atic life, 


. . Di, William 
f lo Be of > 1951, issue of the Clearing House 


. . ia, employs a 
The i dra ICO State College, Chico, California 


` ra sic 
Ag nt in Psi yperbole to point up a facet of democracy 
| ty ¢ Dan I Cacher-supervisor relations 


hips of some of us— 


‘ S of the item 
My quarrel with the Miss ly itive democ- § 


` e . 
Is the intul 
edeg = she did not seem to possess 


dd. 
ake the wind out of old man Du 4l 


a t; 
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OINTs | 
Creative (Sic) Leaders}; (Octobe 

“Scene: Office of the high school brincipal, | 
Present: Mr. Dudd, Principal, and Mi 

(Seated strategically with th 
her eyes), | 

Mr. Dudd: You know, Miss 
be big about his mistakes, 
our faculty a change to the 
of course, no Opposition expressed 
phrase, we are all members of the same team. But, hay. 
ing my finger on the faculty pulse, asit were, I detected 
4 certain lack of enthusiasm and decided — rightly, no 
doubt—to drop the matter for the time being. 

Miss Jones: Yes, Mr. Dudd. 

Mr. Dudd: Last sy 


think it was —] read an article. And believe me, Miss 
Jones, it opened my eyes wide. Now I know that I should 
revise the curriculum democratical] y from the bottom up 
instead of autocratical] y from the top down. — 
I am appointing a faculty committee with you ‘We “i the 
to draw up a proposal for a core curriculum i useful. 
one I drew up last year; you should find it ae changes 

course you should feel free to make any “+ 

4 result of your committee's group aia 
Miss Jones: Yes, Mr. Dudd. Miss Jor“ 
Mr. Dudd.: Before we conclude our con f ee mothe nov? 
the author of that article I read expressed students p 
idea; he said that in the modern school ine kine y a 
ally live democratically, That set me to e have ttie le 
and | might publish a joint article after r ave the w 
Our core curriculum for a f om weeks ‘Now SUPE + sub 
row Living in the Core Carri — words on $ pouli 
plan on writing a couple of thousan r 


ac 
e glare from the Window 
Jones, I like g Pekon i 
who 
Well, last 6 


reall AD 
ject and ri) revise and edit it. You mg M ae | 
thank regularly to the literature. Wel” son f” 
thanks for taking time out from y memb a 
airways like to exchange ideas with 
aculty, 

Miss Jones: Yes, Mr. Dia 
é . 





| ulgation of a sound educational 
f but pa m specifically earmarked for education. It is fo 
a a rich, necessary program, a program determined by the 


| vill be forthcoming. 


į n a program which is ad 
be welfare of this and co 


J changin 


pucat 1ON hiai 


Money for Schools 


tis probably oversimplification to say that all educ 
tis 


ational prob- 
can be solved with dollars. Dollars alone ar 
lems 


e inadequate, 
Program needs dol- 
lly to 


chological needs of children in today’s Society, without know- 
k definitely that the money needed to implement the program 


Probably nothing is more frustrating to an educator than to 


judged by experts to be essential to 
ming generations of Americans only to 
(that “we haven't the money.” So sorry. This is the road to 
rr to educational demoralization, to expansive shrugs, to 


The Mathematics of the 


bee. More difficult it is to service the schools, not only in 
* extras,” ut in th 
ensi 


e basic basics, the physical, objective, three- 
The prap eds of a functioning school program. a 
Ulusive “MS of ¢ ucation are increasingly diverse and m ` 
Visions . Hel Overview of the many needs of our sever 
"et Moan inexorably to the need for more and better equip- 
ty, Vocatio, Projected e ucation solutions involving slow ~~ 
» fall a Le “cation, exploratory programs, core curricula, 
at dread monster money. 
may not be able to eradicate all rid ills of society but 
hem and Prevent many more sa nie 
Ucation cannot be responsible pat Es 
Aney s very Streat part it is, without the tools. yo 
“tg, ' We cannot plan unless we know we can ge 


Me Of t 


| that 

she 8gested by experts in education n oti 

Meese UE g e fiscally independent of loca S funds are 

y g; Schoo] Systems that obtain arai rograms. 

: i i assessment to carry out ae pose only 
ch Neede $ Schoo] purposes and for schoo 


q af education 
f h thing i teform, By such a system a board 


> & 
= 2. 
<] 

Z 


cco ingly ” 
Se ucational needs and yi fe education, fr. 
' llen l, issue of New York Sta 


A Edu- 
Nation 
> “New York State Director of the 43 


Situation is odd indeed: the larger the 
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OO 
7 HIGH POINT: : i i High Points 
or o ° : cto Ta i 
cation Association, in a brief article Entitled “p; tober 195 | , OFF THE APPERCEPTIVE ioe 
for City School Board,” Says in part: F 1Sca] Inde en at | CAUGHT 
“e. A board of education which ha a 


ing is the opening scene of an assembly program. 
f T ae took a with the exception of the radi an- 
| The D ei all members of a slow class. 
AY ) = Announcer: ' This is — PNY IHS, broadcasting 
ov T OF abbroy) 4 auditorium of our schoo Own as the East New. 
to the mayor. or city authorities, who have po ee | E a High School of Brooklyn, New York. Our pro- 
duce the budget or determine how school funds must be | this week is under the direction of the mathematics de- 
Spent, is fiscally dependent, Degrees of inde pendence or de an . | 
pendence vary, but major conflicts arise in Cities where the | Pr.” 
School budget can be chan ged by municipal authorities, 
The NEA has , 


give the public the opportunity of 
tad listening to what is going on i 
taken a Strong position in u U d 


on 1n our school, Today our topic is 
. favor of fiscal | Mathematics in Our School.” Ah! Ah! Ah! Don’t touch 
independence for school boards through the nation, It i J 2% dial or you'l| never know how much the students of 149 
especially concerned to See that the six large cities of New $ Soy mathematics} ay 
York are freed from the legal requirement of getting budgets | ell, folks, let 
approved by city officials. The sooner this tan be accom 


yourselves in the classroom 
of mathematics, “Our Miss 
One Sur © darlings have just returned to school after a 
me, pone! Vacation and are meeting O.M.B. for the first 
desire take ae feeling that these lads and —_ gree 
° Proach he wte they left off last June; so she 


plished, the better i will b 
for the followin & reasons: 


< id the 
1. Fiscal independence is the only sure way to ee : 
iversion of needed school funds to nonschool parp 


° à ‘ ae f eduta 
2. It is the best Way to avoid conflicts arising ove 
tional policies b 





edt- vacat; ubject of arithmetic by way of their summer 
etween city departments and boards of Wa ets listen int iia 
cation, dence! | hada? Srooksy, Well, students, you all look as though you 
s e re nor depen + mos ti YOndert y) : d en oyable 
i 3. Although neither independence dicates that, it efh pls on bien: vacation, No doubt you ha ay J -= 
Suarantee ec onomy, evidence mg iea by fiscally in Wever a SS, boat rides, and in going swimming. I am sure, 
Cases, greater economy has been pra 


one 
pendent boards. j 


tused arith YOU never really had a vacation from arithmetic, 
, roy and met; 
scal 7 ater stability 4 wh 
4. Fiscal independence leads to greater, ste 


© every day this summer. | 
ficials bnow gy sa (Cal (Al) Shake their heads in the negative.) 
tinuity in educational planning. School ‘city all’ sa p LB.: e loud): Not me! 
they can count on without guessing what ackson Hig 4 
JACOB A. ORNSTEIN Andrew J 


I 
* Ohop OMe now! OF course you did! 
pia oh t looks like trouble ahead for oua, a 
a Co azel, you didn’t stay home al? summer, 
MR Utse noti 
CNOCAN 


s rent, 
S| RAE One è What did you do? Tell me one place you wen 
hter oTi d., Ha day | went to a ball gh course, Hazel had to 
l ture, e | ! h otie. ; l 
13-year-old joy the Fifoh | E atithme oo ead ber bus fare, made change 
newman Levy, the author, has a id you cor opi”. E oa so g -Stic when she pai 
Plissful hours at the movies. Raa tng “Tt was Fi time f cpus “AB, SO forth. 
aiternoon?” he asked her one Saturday. 
replied, , 


+ the Secor“ | an ine! 
“I could sory be through it t Me (Sim? 


Bennet Cerf, Try and StoP 


45 
44 
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Hazel: In a car. mal 
O.M.B.: You mean an automobile? ` 
Hazel: Yeah! 
O.M.B.: Didn't you pay your shate O 
Hazel: Didn't cost me nothin’ 
R.A.: That Hazel gets all the breaks, and no arithmetic 
O.M.B.: Didn't your uncle pay for the ga i 
Hazel: I dunno! Maybe! , 
O.M.B.: Who has been ri 
driver had to stop for g 


O s D AL *UINTS [Octobe 


\ 


f the expenses? 
—my uncle took me, 


ding in an auto 


Tony: Well, when my 
Station and gets it. 
O.M.B.: Explain how it is done, Tony. 


Tony: Well, the man puts the gas in the car. 
O.M.B.: Doesn’t yo 


lons of gasoline he wants? 


Tony: No! He just says, “Fill her up!” 
R.A.: S-a-a- 


They just won’t give! 


any f 
M.B.: But doesn’t the attendant have to preteen jg! | 
gallons of gasoline he puts into the tank, in of 


the cost? 


(Several raise their hands.) 
A Roger? i 
oger: Nah! There’s a thing that te s! TA 
O.M.B.: What do you Ph thing that tells 


Alice? (Alice havin g raised her hand :) 
Alice: 


me 
gasoline and its cost are registered ott af 
teally don’t have to use arithmetic enll 1) 4 
(This last sentence is said A ki crowd: M 
R.A.: O.M.B. can’t get to first base with thmetic this | 
O.M.B.: Richard! You must have used ati m 
Richard: Uh—uh! I never did! e for yov" 
M.B.: Oh, you surely went to the a ! ocê! 
least once this summer, didn't you! t to the 4 
chard: Oh sure! The other day I we? 
O.M.B.: What did you buy? 


He 


"6. 





nn es 





soline to run the Car) | 


mobile wheal th | 
as? (Tony raises his hand.) Ton | 
you tell us about it, i ape 


father needs gasoline, he Stops at a gas | 


ur father żel? the attendant how many gal | : 


. These kids seem to be ganging up on OMB 


f the 
the tank o d | 
Well, as each gallon of gas goes flied the we w 
car, a bell rings. When the tank is ” metet: 


ae a a 


yE APPERCEPTIVE BASE 
J]; A pound and.a half of butter and two containers of 
Richata- | 
ilk 


0 Ta How much was the butter a pound? 
hari: I don’t know! 

0.M.B.: Didn't you ask? 

Richard: No! 


0.M.B.: Don’t you think you should have asked? Then you 
could figure how much 11/ pounds cost so that you would 

know whether or not you were overcharged. 

Richard: No. I trust the man. He knows me. 

RA: Broth-er! Some one should wise him up. 

0.M.B.: But he might make a mistake. You'd never know! | 

Richard: You see, my big brother works there. He wouldn’t 
let the man cheat me. | . 


(Angelo raises his hand. 
OMB. Angelo? 


Angelo: J used arithmetic this summer. 
— At last! A ray of hope! 

B: Yes? How? 
Angelo. I 


fo r a shoeshine business. I had to buy the material 
r 


e shoeshine box, brushes, polishing cloths, and eiit: 
Oy n ot kinds of polish. 
Aigi Fine! How much money did you make? taile 
0: T don’t know! You see I spent the money as I m . 
l o have a good time. Then, of course, I had to buy mo 
oig a When I used up what I had. . heip an 
3 - ~ont you think it would be a good idea mt y 
wi Of your expenses and of how am 5 re what 
ake in, in your business? You could even gu iness 
Percent h usiness? Y u think a good bus 
an ș Profit you make. Do yo . > Ann? (Ann ha 
raised Bends every cent he takes 1n: 
Ann, er hand e the 


i d sav 
he sh end only a part an 
Ry Mainder. ould plan to spenc 


` (Bell rin s.) m 
Quietly at's the end of the period, stu 


O Your next class. 
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TS k 
Backgro LOctobe 
These names are not the oe of Pupils 3 "195 ] 
real names of pupils Ages > Reading ` 
participating in the play 1-8-51 : ~A Tae it 
yer È (i 
aa 14-2 102 ty is 
= 15-10 54 oS ag 
Tony 13-10 ) 80 ) 3.6 44 
Roger ‘14.4 61 | Lo: 5.2 
Angelo 14-5 7 | e 46 
Richard 14-5 A” “$9 3 ry o 42 
{m 14-4 Fie. 4 51 ca a e 
Sam =- E cee H 
Alvi TF 18 6.0 6 
D = 14-4 72 5.0 l 0 
olores 14-1 79. ER as | 


Those who took part either volunte : i i 
urging on my part, Ea to take part. i ee 
Faai ge the most capable of the group, took the part of 
= . However, I discovered she had a pronounced lisp. 

en l asked her if she would be willing to go to speech class 
or extra help, she readily agreed. The speech teacher had found 

er particularly lazy regarding her speech improvement and w 

oroughly amazed and, of course, delighted when Nancy agree 
to attend speech class three times a week. Nancy responded !? 
my — and took her part very well. 
Moson has been a problem through the grades, 
the 7 7 for lack of self-control. She never hi h school £ 
she could ey cs ane, tes years of juni a shout 

. © &et away with running. Whenever there as sute Y 
be fom or loud guffaws on the staircase, Hazel sways wi 
lo ound in the center of the confusion but, of course» s : 
oud denials of having any part in the disorder. e if 


n 
n several occasions I was on the point of putting p 


er place in the play, but she seemed so anxious 


Ww 
f at I relented each time, remembering her p e ye 
‘Spted her for the part. She had said, in Re "peen in j of 
x ou know, I've never been in a play since ‘ag the ae 
8h school.” Her conduct was exemplary N 6 p som 
performance, and she performed very wer surprise n hos 
r Ka is a highly nervous child who, to ™Y 7 as one ° fo 
er friends talk her into taking a part. w her l p 


in that'she 8 
alked throug 


© urged her, promising to help her memoriz 
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i VE BASE 
y | gp tH APPERCEPTIV $$ 


‘s part was but’ one line, but even that was a strain on 
| an She was absent for two of the five performances. Out 
| ve erformances, she said her line correctly once. However, 
| de was quite thrilled over the experience and talked excitedly 
| bout it to me when it was all over. 
Alvin was a substitute twice for Roger, who, because of an 


| being assigned, Alvin volunteered several times for different 
prts. At that time I wouldn't consider him because of his utter 
| lack of self-control and dependability. I explained my reasons 


_ | fo refusing his offer. At about this time his parents were once 


T, ao of his unsatisfactory conduct. He has been a prob- 
kide ir rough junior high school, but recently there has been a 
Pi apa During rehearsals he was always ready to 
were perf or an absentee. One morning during the week they 
|i One of he” he volunteered to take the parts of two absen- 
With one ad hee mcr on time; so Alvin had to be satished 
tany ways, 7 Say. He did well and was really a help in 
am— 
cerned bow Pat consisted in saying “Not me!”—was as con- 
“8 Problem as though he were the star performer. He has 
a all through school, and is both unreliable and un- 
"t the dot. F Owever, that “Not me!” came out loud and clear, 
y Ores i tehearsal and at every performance. 
"ever, If Aer unwilling substitute because of her shyness. 
ae ese pu she could manage Ann’s one line, and she did. 
y tials y ‘Pls responded to my instructions during the many 
the throug ca were needed. Before I gave out the parts, I 
4 Sq € scene at least five times, having them repeat 
f tila me, always calling their attention to apen 
lf, liar With t SN reading was another reason for E i ace 
he id th vw “It parts before the latter were ees 3 com 
Mess of the incapable of copying anything correcuy, 
© parts myself, 


With Sa of jewed it 
A Sood. ay co-workers who knew of my venture Vie 


t é he venture 
' a OF ach uted Scepticism. Their attitude made t! approv 
|S duteg ‘lenge. Their spontaneous and enthusiastic ap 
BET S was most gratifying.) saii 

| “Prem, Origin of the Text of iha CTP their first lesson 





| «cident, had to be out of school twice. When the parts were 
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HIGH Por 
in ninth-year applied arithmetic, I decided to 
realize that we have a continual need 

bring out the importance 


I was “Our Miss Brooksy,” I asked the questions 
Hazel, Tony, Richard, and Roger answered my que r 

day, just as they do in the Script. | Pës 
The information Alice gives in the scri 


many questions from me and as many ans 
the class. | T 


» and 


the period a pupil did actu 
used arithmeti 


get a laugh out of the ex l 


e dramatization 
with the aims o 


other worth-while Purposes for the growth of these youngstes. 
SARAH E, Mason 


Junior High School 149, Brook 


TION 
KNOW THYSELF. TECHNIQUES IN PUPIL SELF-EVALUA 


Ico tee egal 
that a major aim of education is pup! fully 


If it is granted 
understanding, the 


n methods by which it can be mom 
achieved should as 


. ween i om me 
sume a major part in classroom M 


n 0 
Too long have pupils looked to others for evaluation 7 
learning. 


Successfully 


. z b 
eral practicable techniques which were — ms 
4 Class he conducted in “Measurement in 
at New York University, 


tiot 
ice in self-evalu? 
CLASS REPORT CARD. A useful devic the 


j term, Is is , 
class report card. If, at the beginning of i f p 


ent O! © y 
operatively with the teacher evolves a ee att : r 
subject area, it would then be wise for the ser 
Progress as a work h 
set up. These might be limited to ane | or be a folk 
take notes of class discussions effectively rica in BE 
n8 the aims of a unit dealing with id help ee 
uch a report card woul 


Or example. § 
50 





t 


for arithmeti mbe © they | 
of arithmetic in everyday tin thereby | 





ONS tha | 
Pt was artived at by 
wers from Members of 





lally say he hed 





perience. The ultimate outcome 
, unfortunately had nothing to d 
f applied arithmetic—but perhaps it did furthe 





thodologf 





is 
i self-analys” ay 
00 rarely have opportunities for s 


; resente 
- : 1n are P { af 
realized in the classroom. Here the walt 


Card 





it has it s D g 
group towards the goals that abits 69 


y SELE-EY ALUATION — 
purl mosphere from the classroom and to develo 
titive 4 


de c0 


p the esprit 
s which is so, vital to learning in a group. 7 
rps WA! 


ORSE . The work of Kurt Lewin in analyzing 
PUPIL in many a clue to techniques in self-evalua- 
a aa ht be adapted to the classroom situation with profit. 
ow La or throughout a unit, a pupil or pupils could be 
wiped to the particular task of observing class or individual 
iol of work and/or achievement. This could be done by . 
| having the class elect or the teacher select a class secretary ae | 
job for the day or unit would be to take minutes of the proceed- 


ings, including critical comments in the light of the aims of the 
lesson or unit, Th 


dass diary. In a class discu 
tems like the degree of c 
the chaitman and the 
estions, Need] 
ttained in what t 


ese could also take the form of a class log or 

ssion, such pupil observers might note 
lass participation, the effectiveness of 
panel speakers, and the quality of z 
ess to say, any pupil observer must be carefully 


© look for, that in itself being a vital part of the 
“Maing process, 


UMMARY EVALUATION. If, through teacher-pupil plan- 
it die Objectives for the class 


e 
Year for the 


were made thoroughly clear, - 
d of the unit, semester, — 
“Ss and the teacher to evaluate the apa : pe 
€ Objectives involved. It is obvious that po 


Possible at the en 
c 


is summa 
valuation an interim record of this progress. This s ty 
‘chiey 


Would be in the nature of a final ocr iz a 

fn, 2 the light of goals cooperatively decide k a report 

mn Stoup Summary evaluation similar to the cla 
“tioned above, 

U 


telf 2 unit in ninth- ear English classes, is a device na nae 
St the ly to pupil selfcneiuation. The mature “raw experi 
ea S \Udent, has difficulty differentiating pion aaa to experi- 
5 P his reaction to ai a These Temi, one’s peers, 
eny; Judgments assed on oneself, em the teacher pap s 
ley Aiton a As ich opportunity for the of his own 
soe Method » Offer ric on pupil more ae which rep- 
ality, S of making — those statements 
The pupil can pick out al 


— 
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T a ha l INTS LOctobey ae 
resent opinion and, with the aid of the ‘teacher an g 
can attempt to understand how he came to make e clas, || 
doing, he will come much closer t 


DAILY SCHEDULE. Closely allied to th 


e autobi 
technique calls for the student’s i 


raphy, 


keeping an hourl this f 
his activities for a definite peri : NY schedul 


od of time. € of 


schedule, the pupil can note r 
daily or weekly activities. ‘Thus the teen-ager who is a Slave to 
television can ‘be led to compare the n 

he is a spectator with those in which 
extended in detail, where necessary, 
schoolwork-extracurricular unbalance and other habits. 
THE SELF-INVENTORY: CONT 
in enabling students to know their 


' problem is to have them make an inventory of their knowledge 
and opinions on the su 


bject. Thus the student could make a : 
ing of all the things he thinks about juvenile delinquency 
example, by just jotting them down in an uncritical > Know 
he can break down the individual statements into An ] Have 
for Sure and What I Think. The third category—W subject 
to Find Out—wil] suggest itself very naturally. Up "A find thet 
his knowledge to critical analysis, he will undoubte sh e held 
many of the facts he knew. "for sure” were only a the studen! 
on the subject, Now knowing what he must fine in a 
will have a clearly motivated program for study 
question. eas 1 capil 
i ‘cry has made if 
THE SELF-INVENTORY: METHOD. al of se i) be 
Strides to &teater efficiency through such techn taiga can J is 
‘IS as time and motion studies.. The general a ‘ven 2 rob 
adapted to the individual student in class. 3 stu ent t 
class or, better yet, discovering one himself, the subject? oi 
ceeds to list the methods he will use to solve + dures Fave 


roce e 
ncthods to analysis, he can eliminate nae Fe e, = ch 
OF Overcoming obstacles of which he e = of SU. yid 
on steps which seem to him undesirable. T 


SIS in Providing a rationale for good habits © 
52 


v. 
alue is 5 elf-é 


o self-know] SM. Ingy f goet like.” Very frequently the school and the home 
wiedge. | ‘he m mke a corrective in the case of those youngsters who 
l have 


rave chosen not worthy heroes but undesirables. The truth is ° 
ave 


, By analyzing ped i —~ | 
eadily any lack of balance 14 $ dass selects a notebook as being excellent, and the individual stu- 
umber of hours in which f 
he is an active participant | 
and draw the obvious conclusion for himself, This could also be 


to provide for revision of | own choosin 


model wor 


ENT. A very useful device ) 
Own minds on a particular 


f 


MODEL. Every secondary-school student has 
LATING ar T had his own personal “hero,” someone 
m 


il will readily seek to model himself on someone or his 
Te algia which he finds reason to admire. Thus, if the 


dent understands the reasons for the choice, he will provide from 
within the drive necessary to carry over into his own work the 
methods and attitudes the school desires to inculcate. It cannot be 
two strongly emphasized that the model must be of the pupil’s 


g and that he must understand clearly why it is a 
thy of emulation. | 


NOTEBOOK: CH 


OICE OF OWN BEST WORK. A very sim- 
Ple yet effective m 


ethod of self-evaluation consists in having the 
dent review his written work with the purpose of choosing his 
0 best work, This device loses its effectiveness if the student 
IS not fequired to give specific reasons why he has made a particu- 
«selection, and the reasons given must be agreed on as valid by 
“at and teacher. | | 
ian BOOK, SPACED EVALUATIONS. This device r e 
perima . Oregoing. The student chooses, an 7 ran 
itten m Ti has Observed in a science class and |< collet 
h be in his notebook very early in the semester. ne vm 
e “DOice. thie +; he wrote up toward t 
Ad of » this time of an experiment he w! E aak with 
itai qer CM, He then compares the two pieces Oo for 
“nite criteria in Mmi d so as to note areas of prog! h 
W aS well a further improvement. The 
y dok is a var Areas which need fur ¢ evaluation if all the 
tk of th. “ety valuable tool in pupil sel "i ved and dated. 
y Semester js kept there, and is numbe 
Dy ` e for the stu- 
X ts np ORD. This simple peal een by him 
ap Shout p a record of all books rea . 


Ok e nester I h and 
i de the title 
i ; ter. iS record should inclu 


. e 0 
M ach work with a brief indication of the pp mko 
on bar important, a final column should prov! the student 
uy e Student of the book read. At first when 
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een EE E y A POINTS 
is lacking in experience, these comments wil] be 


fined to such evaluations as “fair,” “swell.” "tertibi, sr be cop, 
’ e” 


more training, comments such as these €Xcerpted fron r PU with 
tows Readers Guide to Prose fom E 


quent. On Arrowsmith: ". : 


Oc to ber, 


e I graduat 
still many & ate from 


try different occupations and 
And on Lost Horizon: “The theory of S0vernment that it 
Hilton proposes in this book is one of the most beautiful and 
yet vital that I have ever read in any book, ,. » One can easily 


realize that this recording and evaluating device can be applied 
to any area of student activity. 


It lends itself particularly wellt 
a Movie Record, Radio and Teles; 


Record, et al 


RECORDINGS OF CLASSWO 


facilitate pupil and class self-ey 


aluation is through the use of wire 
or tape recordings of individ 


ual recitations and class jam 
Stenographic notes by pupils who are majoring in -a A 
Subjects is another method that has proved to be of ie his 
Playback of the recordings enables the individual apa clas 
own thinking and his speaking effectiveness, while k Speci 
It serves as Concrete evidence of the group process at eae gi 
Suggestions for the improvement of individual mee is to hav’ 
Class discussion petiods must follow if the play þe applied 5 
any value. Previously mentioned techniques can 


one, 
ith a late! 
these playbacks: comparing an earlier cocong hg 
selection of an individual’s or class’ best work; etc. de 
P 
vi 


ul 
UPIL S. This very = es 
‘CONSTRUCTED QUESTIONS. arse ia © , ashe 
ce Provided the final examination for the c a 


class “4 e 
“chniques were discussed and developed. The eck 


: wou ers 
O construct an examination whose questions d und 
tablish th 


€ extent to which the individual pup ication hé pi 0 

the aims of the course and mastered their a casts "rep! 

Situation, namely, the final examination. hee rele" 

Was made to justify his choice of eee thet: ur p° 
© aims of the course as he understood excellent OP 

Which followe these questions provided ™ 
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195) ppl 
fot 
Fiction will beco Ibert Len 


plete 
- It makes me reali e fre f 
have to know definitely my ideal befor “aze th 


} ‘ecively for an individual assignment. 


| "9 important method in achi 
RK. Another excellent device to | 


of such 
7 bil È the w atnings. An example 


sELF-EV ALUATION 


tion.” On the level of the secondary school, 
gessé evatin n used only after a unit has been com- 
this oo’ than for term-long review. It can also be used 
d ra 


| i friend 

} pUPIL.WRITTEN LETTER. In this letter addressed toa 

: | el per mma a parent, or teacher, the pupil outlines what 
"a soe he accomplished in the course of the term’s work in 
| the subject area in question. The choice of items, the value judg- 


nents, and the weaknesses of the course should be most revealing 
inthe pupil, the class, and the teacher. 
INTERVIEW, 


If the teacher uses the interview as recent think- 
"g in counselin 


8 indicates, then the interview becomes — 
eving student self-evaluation. Car 
logs defines effective counseling as “a definitely structured per- 
ie telationship which allows the client to gain an under- 
ists himself to a degree which enables him to take posi- 
: “OPs in the light of his new orientation.” According to this 
dt Vie > E teacher can open up a very vital means of self- 
“standin if he maintains an atmosphere in which the opi 
Moblen S free to come to him and give verbal E E i 
Pathetic W ich Confronts him. If the teacher as a eE 
Problem i ng board, the very act of h s sr ar 
Pint the ea Would result in new insights by the 
37 to su Sequent action on the problem. 


: ‘ce is indeed the 
k “tally į INGs APPLIED. The final device is inde 
Step 


hout the 
Portant of all. At specific intervals pe own €x- 
e wh Pupils are asked to give instances 1n room or acted 
a the ligh ne they used skills achieved in the - ss. They are 
hii, ie p, attitudes that they had formed p to these 
i : stan 
rin which a f 
titin to a newspaper cue. Having 
Ne take On Fh oe social or p ewe something 
teg ‘Vare tha : ken is an applicatio in the ap- 
N i rim N : a valuates his success 
» the pupil then e 
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OINTS [October 
A GLIMPSE INTO THE FUTURE ; 
techniques of pupil self-evalua 
traditional report card as used 


iy TO MR. STARR 


4 analysis of the developmental lesson was his la 
torte 


ae tle w ck of per- 
tion, would it not ini discuss i 


) ame along after those battles had been fought and 
Card | On the Secondary shot — don’t remind me that talking about perspective is 
sorely in need of revision? Some breaking down of leveli Fon. (Ple 
ject areas into major subject 


aims would ‘bs indicate sb f one of the first signs of old age.) 
lly meaningless as an evaluation | 
ition of such aims as “Effective a 
ing and speaking” Would not ont 


arent, but would enable the student, 
aluate more effectively the learnings 
stroom. Would it be asking too much 
port card for the student self-evaluation 


English, for example, is virtua 
student achievement. Substitu 
munication of ideas in writ 
mean more to student and p 
as well as the teacher, to ev 
which took place in the clas 
to have a place on the re 
which results? 


THE ELEMENTS OF GOOD TEACHING. Starr surely will 
not deny the fundamental values inherent in the several elements 
of the developmental lesson as he himself has Outlined them. 
Motivation—not in the sense of daily stunts, but as a planned 
kindling and sustaining of the interest, day after day, of pupils 
subjected to a highly artificial learning Situation. Pivotal ques- 
lions—carefully prepared to stimulate and guide students toward 
the specific knowledge, skills, and attitudes which constitute the 
purpose of the lesson. Summarizing—making sure that pupils 
with limited ability and casual interest will leave the classroom 
With definite, not vague, ideas as to what the lesson was about. 
ig = Starr went wrong was in classifying these as the ne 
be io à developmental lesson. But they are the — of a 
brary are. It doesn’t matter whether you are ion uc g x 
Sin Fs period, a supervised-study lesson, a core 
elon k ollow-up to a film or radio program, or the traditio ' 
tio ental lesson—in all of these the basic factors of motiva 
o bepp Oning, and summary must be present, if the lesson is 


SUMMARY. In all these techni 
self-evaluation. In ev 
Criteria for jud 
ing these fully, 
listed above to 
So doing, the s 
tinuous evaluat 


st imp 

these self-evaluation techniques are many, but Tait ete 0 

One of all is that the student becomes a —— to extern 
‘mocracy, one who looks to himself rather tha : 


ques, the emphasis is on pyi 
ety case, the student shares in setting i : 
ging a classroom learning situation. age | 
he is then in a position through any of wia S 
make judgments on his experiences 7 ʻi a 
tudent is living his learning, since life 


à 0 
; À ° e blessings 
ion of one’s own experience. Th otan 


f ow 


! Biseq. nd 5 hey | should—be varied, even dis- 
thority for judgment High Scho? Petha Y have to be there! i i 
i 6 P definitions. 
Murray Rockowrrz . James Madison n Breed t j should pause to make sure of our 


ies 
~. nat a “develo mental lesson” is one based on a set: 
Cai : 
Somme Planned so a to guide pupils logically to specii 
| > attitudes, and kills? 
A REPLY TO MR. STARR ope D — 
‘So Starr has declared war!” I mused, as ! 1) [si 6? 
edagopical Myth” (HIGH POINTS, March, ha reading oot 
ot Brooklyn Technical High School. My ed a call 10.9 
€ impression that this article was inde le p! 
z : ort pour rot 
as la lécon dévelopmentale! La m i 


| he RAW MAN AND THE MANIFESTO. mer 
“ged sting fame of Starr’s Rebellion, the tyrant ugness, 
"pace OVE S to be a straw man—a composite of T 7 val in any 
“of Sy 0 Bidity, intolerance, and pedantry to be to 


tion of this straw 
M Sors in an school system. The crea sible state- 
L | f us pad oot “ty = Possible i number of dogmatic, indefen 
€s €xamineurs à la guillotine!” ich some Oas clas | gl. py OF example: E use it does not 
| recalled nostalgically the battles wh cial studies “aay | w abo “velo bmental technique 15 amen yh that basis all 
ack in the 1930's to spread the use } 


Yon. € Perfect lesson from day to 44). Iso have to be 
dey OPmental types of lessons would a = 


O f 
Of the methodology now loosely referre ason fo 


Mental lesson.” And I concluded that 
56 
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NTS LOctobe a ua MR. a 
condemned, since they have also proved dificult e t, 1951) je annot be right when the cart is put before the horse. 
ecute. We have all seen audio-visual lessons which whee and ey. f jirection € d set-up, our jumping-jack system of education, 
time, forum lessons which fizzled, and “lecturettes” whi Waste of J) the perio 
class uninformed and uninspired. 


Itis unforgivable to — Me 
very significant improvement which has taken place in the tack 
ing of the social studies during the Past generation, to a lator 
extent because of the stress on the developmental | 8 
basic technique. We ought not to make the developmental lesson 
the scapegoat for our failure to fit subject-matter to the pupils, 
to develop suitable text materials, to reorganize the high school on 
a more functional basis. 

2. The developmental lesson is the only technique accepted by 
Supervisors. Come now, Mr. Starr! The woods are full of super- 
visors hunting for teachers who can teach good non-developmental 
lessons. But how many teachers are there who can day-in and 

ay-out do an efficient job with non-developmental techniques? 
In spite of all the nonsensical things which have been said in the 
past by supervisors in their observation reports, most of them att 
eager to see more use of audio-visual facilities, suppiamena 
materials, or forum and committee techniques. They he s 
ave ready answers to the problems which have dni ant 0 
garding the use of non-developmental techniques, = answels: 
them are willing to learn from any teachers who Bave debit 
eachers are undergoing “mental ae ie upon the a 
nervous tension” becanse of supervisors’ nisana w i 
velopmental lesson, Wrong premise, wrong ois menta edr 
Supervisors are working hard to foster non-develop ady 


a 
niques, because the developmental lesson has Periods a a 
ull routine, the easiest kind of teaching to do ave develope 
day after day throughout the year. It is the ra O ate ot 
lessons whic require imagination, preparation much Sg 
administrative arrangements, special U advo of 
“nergy than the developmental lesson. Unless each 


-by-pag® 
ing all the way back to the rote textbook-page eye 
the good old days! 


The developmental lesson "creates a respite phe P las 
required to teach q forty-five minute lesson— roblem! “tt 
oubts, extraneoy, thoughts, and learning Pre ellion jon 
&roup of Students called a class” Here De etter dit 
intellectua and emotional level worthy ° 
58 


we 
ation wher? griot 


was of the college-preparatory tradition. 


e glorification of the developmental lesson. For 
| oe — lesson which is most easily reduced to a 
| is he 


, actly timed step by step to fit the straitjacket 
e he he aly method better fitted into the period ar- 
ae of the school day is the college-type lecture—a method 


ich, even more than the developmental lesson, would tend to 


wpeuate the weaknesses now found in our high-school teaching 


DVELOPMENTAL LESSON IN PERSPECTIVE. Thus Starr’s 
lion is in danger of becoming a counterrevolution—because, 


Orepeat, of lack of perspective. Forgotten are the reasons for the 
Ps eats Of reformulation of the objectives and methodology 
3 ua studies which preceded the evolution of what is now 
in | dismissed as a “technique” and branded as a super- 
lion oe for reducing teachers to robots. The developmental 
bail lation a matiin of a whole new approach to a 
ation ç : 1P, one which is necessary and fitting for a z 

EOP stry aan in a democratic society. Teachers have had to 
“the level © ke College professors, and have had to get do ui 
tbl Suh their pupils. Pupils do less regurgitating of indi- 
ws ey Matter, and get more practice in dealing with = 
na scond ~i going to face in after-school life. The apm 
oa ite lo education stil] lags behind the mer = ie 
ty ental Who wish to see, And in this rome self. 
Ù kh turers gn’ Played a part: it helped to convert self 
yi, heleg ‘S and Card-index drillmasters into genuin things 
tip A Mr a integrate and make more useful the wall lec- 
Yi ‘diggs tt Sets much store: scholarship, per es fertile 
Sy is the poal aids, and any other variants which t of the 
tee ent | acher Might give forth. For the Sunil y 
Kap, Peri Edn- however it may have been pe is, the 
“ay! Use e an teachers—always has been, re learning 
X A ‘ther ious devices, adapted t0 a par by Mr. Starr. 


the rigid sequence described b 
t 


out more 

in Ped : Starr will object that 1 am a am 1— 
i ak Sse,” and he is tired of puaga z the last para- 
“pt Or the careerists? But 100 59 
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A O 
differences amon fiw i Chobe» 


8 Students, Mentio 4 
ferences in school achievement, favorite subj cts ott 

vocational plans. To include these ; ishe} hobbies 
it was suggested that they be utilized in . 
expressed as recognizable “symbols” ip 

sign of the picture. The results at this s 
cause the background freq 
pictures of scientific appar 


ical symbol 
bridges, airplanes, chessmen, and footballs, _— asc 
er exploration and experimentation provided a more x 
ceptable approach to the problem. During this period I had bea 


working on a technique for developing an appreciation of th 
Odern” art. I had found that a very effect 


Various schools of “m 
evice was a demonstration of how a 
by an Impressionist, 


a Post-Impressionist, a Cubist, an Expression 
ist, and a Surrealist, i 


as contrasted with a Primitive and Remi 

ŝance painting of an 
Published in Britannic 
It occurred to me t 
applied to the huma 


a Junior.) a 7 
hat the same approach might just P = 
n face as to an apple. Moreover 4 a 
contributions of each of these schools of modern pa 


me à facets ot! 
e utilized in symbolizing and integrating the many ta 
Student's life. 


r tO deep 
CLUES FROM SCIEN TIFIC LITERATURE. i o? n 
my own concept of “self,” it became Sane ersonality” a lof 
isciplines, Recent literature in the field of E hiatiy, P fa o 
€ integration of research in psychology, és t emergent een” 
Sociology, and cultural anthropology and i eration “g poi 
cept which views the self as a dynamic 1n ny confi ioe 
individual and his environment. Despite p enable A 
Of view, there is now sufficient p ogee sis of “self 
guide students into a more intensive analy 
Previously possible. 


— with 4 C at gf ot 
In Opening the subject of a “self-portrait” W" ics th $ 


ISO ing an 
the su ical character” gisting” qn ! 
now with a discussion of the pipia those th te is sei 

ent in a mirror and particularly wi owev™ pis 


: gist 
person from another. The mirror a d ever pe 
wra fleeting one, constantly chang The ques 
("Don’t judge a book by its cover.”) 

62 


gE TEREE mis 


l ef rtralt. 


n apple might be paintd 


apple. (This presentation has since ben 


e can learn about the self that can þe shown in a 
y else W 


i the physiologist’s or physician’s point of view, for ex- 
t0 


is more to the human head than the outer surface 
0 a “ = ring Medical drawings of a skull, muscles, or sec- 
: we surfaces of the head may be Supplemented b 
al by Dali, muscles by Matta, nerves by Tchelitchew). 


y paintings 


Beyond even the inner structure and the outer surface of the 


person's face, the self is also the accumulation of all the past ex- 
rience of a person. Students are asked to look back to vivid 
memories of their childhood—to happy events, serious illnesses, 
wother episodes that have never been forgotten. . _ 

odern concepts of the self also stress a person's relationships 
too 


Such 


t people. To make a student aware of these relationships, 
questions might be asked as: 
ho are the most important people in your life? (parents, 
ends teachers, heroes) ey 
40 you feel about these people? (Explain t ae il 
feelings May be conscious or unconscious. dime ge n 
mes may Often be expressed in fantasy as in m - ~ f 
; he of Joseph's dreams about his parents and a : bes 
hl o these people feel about you? (How at Woke 
“cribe you to someone who does not know you > little 
jour mot er describe you in the same way as you 
4, P, i would—or your best friend?) 
The hie understands you best? sade tha cunnt ir 
terest se be urther expanded to include 
l yp Activities of the students: EROE ‘school? 
è, ie “Te Your favorite subjects and mg A lessons, 
sp "40 you do with your leisure time? ( 
3. Ss ete, 


te.) P 
The hat Lives you the greatest pleasure these me M ie ii 
tance tk °t Freud and his successors — vie of understand- 

the g Person’s “unconscious” an ildhood experiences, 
` tude n addition to remembering Ca 

' What go tespond to = Sgn look out of 

Whi), .) You think of when y 
; fie the teacher is sking? (day dreaming) ish for? 
0 


Id you w 
W} : could have three wishes, what "ile for 24 hours? 
a 


would you do if you could be invss 63 


the window 


ee 
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[Oct 
illion dollars? 
that have been re b 


4. What would you do with q m 


5. Can you recall any dreams 


te SS ee 
1 OF MY “SELF 
nightmares ? 


| ly expressing her displeasure with her “braces” and 
ae d piano practice. le ans een 

re imdan i Js adveable that students con 

J bo the rae’ wating down all the symbols they can think of 

[eins A apas the questions or contribute additional in- 

hey 


Cated) any 


a! selves. The final utilization of all these 
approach to the ' unconscious ” Bat E a er of art” should be preceded by a discussion 
spite the unusual fascination of the students for this approach, | poet A aaa of “modern” ar 
was advised against using it since it might uncover co = H of pictorial symbols. 
' apıst who was | — 
egin treatment.) }OIRACTION AND CUBISM. The concept of abstraction IS 
‘Pc to such an approach. Every drawing is an abstraction in the 
COMMUNICATION AND SYMBOLS The problem of utiliz- frase that it selec 
ing the information 


secured by these questions leads to a discus- 
Sion of symbols. All f i 


ts from reality certain elements that can be re- 
[din visual for 
orms of 


m. Abstraction becomes a question of Segret, 
communication and attempts at i ton the most literal drawing of a face to the final pes ha 
Pression have led to the creation of symbols—a word for ae ne lepresent a face, (The problem of “truth ae bit 
J€ct, a note to represent a sound, a number to represent Ly ae i aA as contrasted to photographic reality provides ' Sic 
Or an emblem to represent a country. The drawing of a veal” It hg Philosophic by-play, If a triangle 15 z k a 
seen in a Mirror js also a two-dimensional symbol for a B d ommon to al noses, is it less “true” than the litera > E . 
three-dimensional face. A fundamental aspect of ee of ig aya nose which will no longer exist after its own 
"ip eia . ec 
quring the ability to comprehend and manipulate sp á ho ? | E A 
symbols, FPR symbols tloy thro “ory of abstraction Is accepted, it is no i in, 
In addition to “Presenting individual objects or idea dashot fe Ont E to the Cubist conception of geometric b, Is is 
may also represent relationships. A drawing of a tal “wil be tê ga E ation of ubism to the pictorial use of P l. 
man will relate to size. People shown in perspective Te show! Anon ines and planes to show ee bae 
ated in distance, M vement or change of place can nships ° A the _ Sasily illustrated with stroboscopic ph hoi 
y a cartoonist’s et of a man running. a or minu’ ne Ver fovement of a tennis racket by successive p 
u A 
quality can þe shown by such symbols as a halo E Fictions par ly 
ymbols are a] 


tion of 
tan a W Cusandths of a second). ia ere sepa- 
Xe. Also b ‘ ing in whi P 
ews of a © telated to mechanical drawing d to dia- 
My ti 1” Object are shown in two dimensions n Pasos 

i rawings in science ew on ie 
e body (in the Guernica mura 


SO capable of arousing emotiona forn 
e relating to country or pre into visual e used 

. -Ae problem of translating verbal symbo symbols t0 e fait W 
involves varying degrees of complexity. at ooks—# actio Tah 
for Objects telating to hobbies—stamps, radio, 


ticularly thos 


Q of ©ctiona] d 
Care, Lats of + 


ic enlarge- 
peace S ę YMbol when compared to on The 
i d for emotion? in in w by tetry Patt Of the body nearest to the came 
‘imple. The symbols for telationships an in to arise Oso |i hy, tion g 
ane already een suggested. Problems begi f 


s awa 
Symbols fo 


learly 
à . rT omes more C 
lV ‘bh to thi Planes in Cubist pennaa double exposure 
stu ent was 50 lf ‘ty Opts S to lem when compare 

t conflict situations. Thus, one h i Ph or 

© differences in hi 


h 
sing throug 
big brotnet one atte to the idea of radio waves passing 
s “roles” as son and as 1 halo vet teeth e iy 
Y Splitting his face in half and by putting ew gobo! | 

evil’s h 


dent d! 
S horns on the other. Another stu this £ 


use 
Plano key 


fonist use 
Nisy AND SURREALISM. The Expressio 
64 
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is 
` Pfotruding from her mouth. In 
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of “distortion” to reveal emotion May be illustrates . . 
tures and with Pictures of Masks ‘fro e Rohit. be Catin 
Africa, or the Northw Pacific 


Wa 
= . = i € use O 

shown to be Particularly Suggestive in verbal ania it Can h 
ing poetic license: “gteen with en i 


> et ons em ly. 
x VY, feelin bl D te P j 
streak.” The distortion of forms an 6 Dlue 


> 1a Yelo 
figures of Speech: “a &tin from ear to Car,” "5 


er, 195) 


is most helpful in illustra 
mg visual symbols for d 
efinition of Surrealist painting as a 


accounts for the “super-real” treatme 


© use of symbols to evoke subconscious feelings can be pointe 


out in Dali’s Self-portrait Showing a face with the skull removed 
and the loose ski 


Skin supported by crutches eer 
Grilled Bacon), A symbol that is closely allied to the w 


reams and 
3 Photograph of a drem" 


the wot 
were opened and stretched to mar apia "i 
within himself Legends, folklore, and he: wa 
forts (Snow White, Dorian Gray, Alice in Wo 


So be in this category, 


selet 
mes the s 
UNIFYING SYMBOLS. The final ogee poem y it 
tion of a symbol with which to integrate al instead 0 ae vó 
SO that the nished Painting will be a uny arden, 2 SP , ps 
Such symbols may be suggested by — mating sy concep! 
Ora tushing brook. Other appropriate ig = map ý 
ound in familiar concepts from Sor attracted , dom 
4 Magnetic field, showing iron filings me peop’ athe co? 
e used if attraction to objects s of cleat i ve 
Weather map, indicating pam y migh vale Dag 
aPproaching storms, and “highs and lo urement l pone 
Suggestion, Instruments used in m nication (te aden H 
meter, Geiger counter) or in on certai? 
television) might also be appropriate 


destt st 
t tO op 
ful 2% ats bY 
teacher would have to be very cat? e studen 
Possibility 
66 


ARS 


. rt O 
of original ideas on the pa 


fantasies. Salvatore Dalis 


nt of remembered images | 


ppw ARD GUIDANCE 
, 


i fact any suggestions might wait until 
too many a 7 Fe to be their own ideas. The 
students sank hout should be on personal and expressive use of 
emphasis ~ all the symbols into a unified design. When the 
anM pleted and displayed for class evaluation, th 

nld be judged first as art products, If the function of art as 
poet. is raised in the class Criticism, the teacher might 


tween “public” and “private” 


» it may be pointed out that the =~ ye 
Sof one Seneration may become the public symbols of - n xt 
ough the self-portrait was originally begun as an a p 
i . . ; chology 
Eci, the incorporation of understandings derived from psy wat 

given it increased Significance. For the pupil it may sem 
tpt at “Self-analysis” (see Self-Analysis by Karen Tie. 
, 2 Psyc Oanalyst’s Opinion on the value of such directe emp? 
: on). For the teacher the class discussions, yer sor 
vel qes at work, the conferences with individual ; sat So 
of stud € Onished Paintings, will bring a deeper un 


. : ther 
“Mg, Personalities than might be possible with any o 
" Project, 


i — iques using 
tag Of the increased interest in projective i added 
Yue got it is also possible that this project may ha 

à guida ivity j schools. — 
ena in a sof 


HAMILTON 
"ORWARD GUIDANCE AT THE oi 
VOCATIONAL HIGH SCH ee 
Sui ns © Traxler,* “One of the most tribution of young 
Peo k Ance is to hel btin about a better wre ard guidance 
highs the school P Thes rimary objective of win namely to 
l t e COnsid . p hrase of this statem of ma school 
hei a Saha te s dai tion of the ees by ampli- 
i u ibu m ! 
Ding p Oming meie It seeks to attain paier 
SS adequate guidance information 
k 
. 


-H & 
By tax] New York: arper 
hers pA 67 


d in the admis- 


Arthur E., Techniques of Guidance. 
45, p. 14, 
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POINTS LOctobe 195 
sion applications forwarded by the elementary ded a 
schools with additional objective test data ang se junior high 
formation obtained by the use of a comprehen tound in. 
naire card. 


Sive question. 


pon the receipt of ; 
ming students a fo P je the admis 
schools advising them of th 


hours each. The 


-marking test of mental 
ability is given in the first session, during which the prospective 
incoming pupils also fil] out the school questionnaire card. 

e€ questionnaire used was formulated by the guidance de 
Pattment to fit the situation of the school. It comprises such m 
as family-background information, family-housing and renta i 
uation, academic interests, dislikes and weaknesses, S 
and vocational objectives, hobbies, reading habits and _ an 
= health data such as general health, serious illnesses, 
Physical disabilities jate bat: 

€ second day of testing is devoted to the Ta includes 
tery of the Stanford Achievement Test. This poet 
pee meaning, word meaning, arithmetic h is part of tp 
arithmetic computation. The test in spelling, whic 
attery, is 


to 

a a ‘ ‘+ has been found ish 
not administered inasmuch as it 

of little va 


ing the $, 

. lue for guidance purposes in supp en mea — 

area included by the paragraph meaning and pupil i and 

© speech clinician interviews every incoming eech P at es | 

on the departmental record cards the general Thing data . 

Specific errors for purposes of clinical poga to secure 

tative of the music department is also prc ited $0 sud 45 
Pupils who have special musical talents Of ecial class® 

may be possible to program these pupils for s p 

raining in the use of a musical instrument. 


approximately two 


test 
f the og 
ults °” gle 
ANALYSIS OF DATA. After scoring, et Ta 
“Te translated into grade equivalents and af 
68 i 


| signed 





f 


d which is called the “Pupil Profile Card.” 
„pon a thre ° wir aan as of the date of the entrance examina- 
| The pa traded on the profile card, as well as his age and 
tion 1S 4 


t school. The profile cards, interview cards, and a plica- 
resen : 


P 
ns for admission are then arranged on the basis of the school 
tions 


| mmber for public-school pupils and alphabetically by name of 
| stl for parochial-school students. 


The guidance counselor and his assistants then review the pro- 


| flecards together with the data contained in the entrance appli- 


ation and the additional background data elicited by the ques- 
tionnaire, If the 


pupil is to be accepted by the school, he is ri 
to either the technical or the vocational program E n 
basis of his intelligence, academic-achievement scores, and his 


tducational and vocational ambitions. It has been found by ex- 
rence that a ma 


in- 
tked deficiency in any one of the four areas 
ied in the primary battery of the Stanford Achievement — 
a valid TQ, of less than 90 will markedly reduce a papi S 
ability of success in the technical course. A ps u 
pcies in two or more of these areas has been found to 
ult in failur i s. It is obvious that 
th © and maladjustment in most case 
Weak point : ie a “valid” I For this reason 
be 19 Point in this appraisal is the “valid” 1.Q. ie wal bis 
ge Ty. “Mpared with his grade-achievement a ion 
OE loy q > Procedure makes it possible to detect a high p easel 
tellige X SCOres obtained by students of normal or ee a 
the Ane For example, a student scoring an IQ. homes 
thieve Nelson intelligence test might show a s ing abil- 
ty whi ent in Patagraph-meaning and arithmetic-reason a wad 
ent in “xhibi an average or slightly above Ss aaa 
Puta Meaning and a marked pae T aoe tar Us 
esenp Onal ability, If the student is not ee de ossibility 
tthe] oS Such a pattern frequently indicates t Leer also 
RON LQ. score results from a reading pra | problems. 
this “self in his inability to solve ST eel the possi- 
Wi that E the interview form may al ee than the I.Q. score. 
bi a Sty 1, Student's intelligence T ne cad a reasonable poss! 
Bt Of dy of the available data Ae the student 1s P 
raed f tha 8 or above-average yeresponds with his Pe” 
th Nal a ot the technical course if it co sionments are mac’ ht- 
` tech; d vocational ambitions. As on in the upper 8 
£ “Ourse, a large “T” is penci 69 


ting 
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hand corner of the profile card. Redo ; 
class assignments are also indicated on the sitions Or Femedial 
by the symbols En Rand RM for remedia] E ig Of the Card 
mathematics respectively. A te S ish and p 


Cord is also Made 
have not been assigned in acc 


a Ordance with thej, ° 2dents who 
students requiring a nonverbal iion 


OINTS Oci 


ADJUSTING THE SCHO 
remedi 


OL PROGRAM. A summary of the 
al needs of the inco 


ming school penne = 

© mean and median LQ., the level of comprehension 0 7 
&taph and word meaning, the levels of arithmetic r igen 
arithmetic computational grade achievement—is then Peden 
an forwarded to the principal and the chairmen of bls 9 
and related technical departments to assist them al paet s 

e departmenta] program, particularly for remedia i apes 
Purposes of Programming for reading classes, the ‘Che scores A 
sent to the academic department which transcriben i to # i 

© departmental record card, which is forwat te + pos 
teachers each term. These cards are not dup e i ma HPA 
si es Classes inasmuch as the small organization 

1Dlẹe 


the C% yj 
or the social-studies teacher to consult eo ott “ 
© two or three teachers who are in charge of rdination ni | 
nglish subject 8tades. In this manner close Tr schoo! st o 
ined between the guidance department and tent of the ipl 
tration, is coordination facilitates the aL The 2 pis” 
Program to the needs of the incoming oa ich tO - 
In Particular, has the necessary data upon 
Wests for re 


school. 
medial class allocations for the 
70 


i ses to cover the recommendations made by the 


-fts finished using , 








! ef BD ene 


«action the profile cards are forwarded to the program 

per this hich then proceeds to program the incoming stu- 
ai ie basis of the recommendations of the guidance de- 
yes — for those pupils designated by the academic 
i | =h for remedial-reading classes. In the event that the 
- ental chairmen are unable to allocate enough remedial 


By the time that the program committee 
woman. © the profile cards for programming, file folders 
i dey n record sheets have been prepared for the incom- 
be sty nie The data on the profile cards are transcribed onto 
gtade kia ulative record sheets. In this manner the first- 
"these ș viser, who ordinarily would have little or no data 
eed, is i rin until their elementary-school records had been 
bis of y POSition to give more efficient initial guidance on 
ae tecord she ditional data which is available on the cumu- 
' In addition, he has at his disposal a list of 
P "Potion va an early interview has been recommended. . 
ty aly of the stu ents on this list turn out to be in nee 
Rete ance an Counseling which they receive under 
N bje are then sent to the academic and the related 
Stan i departments. Both of these departments por 
other data to forms of their own, which are ma “ 
Ment “achers of the incoming students. — of 
1g bn “te better able to facilitate the e air Une 
“apaci “nts when they have a rough idea o d ability 
basi” Vocabulary range, reading ability, aA hinetic 
arithmetic computations and to - be eg 
divi verbal problems. Some of the teache ma ie 
+ dy; nal stu ent’s strengths and weaknesses Dans ad 
Way 8 to "ie that they are acquainted with his P hifficalty. In 
^ an in lP him in the areas in which he has ake S which 
forg tial tapport can sometimes be estab mene nd 
à Potential “problem” into a coop K 
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The guidance department , 
and interpretation of th ati | 


ts ex Chiénca : 
Actual cases are dj : Peo file-card data at con a 
iat ail illustr ting a COnfer 


y10 MR. DORF yh i ko S e 
| in pupil adjustment would help to reduce absenteeism 
| ‘ae ral might be of material assistance in helping to 
oi dope tide of mental illness in our adult population. 
a fs mou Alexander Hamil 

Cees FueagenT ADLER exander Hamilton V. H. S$. 
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UP questi E ct IQ. i s A REPLY TO MR. DORF* 

ons ; | a . 

These faculty conferences are also Supplement d nae discus tis unfortunate when semantics is used as an excuse for doing 

ee where a member of the guidance de Y parte sting, It is true that we are a people of cli chés, advertising 

"S ced to give a talk on the subject. partment may logins, and “headline mentality,” but if such be our conditioning, 
tus work within that framework. 

t should be recognized that a slogan does not paraphrase a 


. Alth i 
een of material benefit in Eee foregoing pir fitatise, Tt is merely a device for succinctly stating an idea that 
aciiitating the adjust ut otherwise be lost in a mass of rhetoric. To dissect the 


coming pupils and in establishing an academic pw 
fam geared to pupil needs, the 5 : 7 rr ee Opponent because of the assur- 
i ing the foe. 


idan 
aware of further possibilities for ig d n wi ‘ 
proving the efficiency of the program. Desirable additions to tt une of minutely examining the cliché is similar to that 
testing phase of the program would include a vocational aptitut eproduct one an advertising slogan without examining 
test and some form of simple group-type of projective psy) ts with na ne can easily recall many fine and wholesome prod- 
logical test. The data on the profile card should also be coor titinate the oe and misleading slogans. Shall we therefore, 
nated with the students’ elementary or junior-high-school h at ot ma Of tather recognize the need for mass — 
and cumulative records. This would make for a more (mf Be educationgl ero It is just as important, through = . 
ensive profile, incorporating salient points which shou! mes Wh “ee clichés, to foster mass acceptance from those 
sidered in the effective guidance of the individual u ee aig S much truth as ro a i eet of Pe child's 
' rssi e a 
wh lace such guidance D 2 othe digand af al d e one ints and needs are rms meaningful as an adult's 
ance data a 


S o > . 
with whom the individual pupil comes in contact. In me adult at Lucky Strikes or Chesterfields.” As in the case 
í 5 es , 
: SIX Or more classroom teachers with whom t ad 
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cedures have b 


and q E child's needs are dictated by the mores, by the 


; ow Serj tural attern whi im. Though we may 
aily contact could render more effective apsisa 5 receh tiing _ jections to A apne and social values - 
sonality and educational development if ny v often, * K ta ides “* “annot ignore its existence. Possibly, the use = 
such data at the beginning of the term. All es < the d o Ap ector. = en 1f not able to stand the rigid test of es qe 
iscovers the needs of a mala djusted pupil ya se condat D ty ation tld result in decreased dropouts. — y on 

term. Since it is manifestly impossible for t to 2 Ai Wii ‘verti: Stem needs, along with other items, : 


teacher to search for, look through, and wer . pe 
lative records per term, this information shou! som 
the guidance department and transm onto 
agency. The additional time and person O itself z p 
Plish this objective would more than pay . peeti"? io 
effectiveness of the entire teaching St The 


; a needs: 
Sonal, social, educational, and other 
7 


iques in- 

‘dae liché 8 vampaign, utilizing the proven e seniil 
M, mas > ut let us draw the line at singing 

ùj "Uo t Ox tops = "E" 

Us EE ete . . ing, but ıt 1S 

| Nt take icized the cliché “Learning by 7 eis unim- 
i à word out of context and attack 1t. 
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portant to discuss the derivation —— 
let us examine it in the light of its meaning į > DUE tathe |” a part is a latter-day Noah Webster, with the advantages of the 
does it replace? It is in juxtaposition t & 1n the cliché ynt p Batt 


i erch apparatus of modern linguistic science. This book be- 
; ; passive acc ay gete 1 ko and those of our children — let’s give a cheer for the 
as such isa much more desirable form of e Ucating a ance ang | on our desks an 

activity and doing are not necessarily forms of rote le TBsters, fyr | one Me ak 

almost impossible to have too much arning, Jpj AHAM 

alternative is the acceptance of knowle 


activity, or doi 
accepts its quota of healthful material 


| a , ; au 

dge just as the mit, t 4 GIFTED CHILD by Paul Witty (ed.). The American Association 
“Certainly, we educators should 

or blissfully,” but let us examine 


| forGifted Children, D. a Heath & r 195 n P i th 
ent debate in Congress and in public forums a over the 
not accept such Slogans blinds sini the type of draft law that would best meet our needs in the 
the theories, not the slogans | pent national emergency has served to remind us once more that the 
LEONARD NADLER Central Commercial High Schoo 


ulsciminate drafting of young men merely because they reach the age 
5 fie told again and a 
Book Reviews 


| 418 or 19 is not the best way to strengthen our national defenses. We 
tet gain of the need for conserving the kind of talent, 
: rs particularly but also in many other areas, that will He us 
y to meet the present emergenc , but to face the future when emer- 
tee THORNDIKE-BARNHART DESK DICTIONARY, Double guies are over and ss are free 3 a our efforts to the better peace- 
& Co., 1951. Standard, $2.75. ite world, Hence 
Heralded by a fanfare in the form of an article in Life magazine d |: 


educational or Gen. Marshall, Mrs. Rosenberg, and "a p our ioe 
na 

ee “2s 1951, this new dictionary should be greeted by a great de a prominent educators pleaded for a dra 
o 


v tat world Eaa lons and ti 

pom RIELO a -q vould enable sizab i ung men to continue 
interest and approval, in this reviewer's opinion. pe p dation on the colle he poten “i diia 

Dr. Clarence L. Barnhart, editor of the Random House, 1947, Am m trend, developed - 7 i 


, “Thon: i al leaders of the 
College Dictionary, compiled and edited this volume. The pame dna Vannevar Baspa, POnsored by such intellectu 

— in the title refers to the fact that the book relies on the 1 yy Pme 

word fre 


jot) | aa Pent, and D i » Director of the Office of a et 
s : lect its 80¥" | Sthe mig: '. James B. Conant, President of Harvard Uni ni 
wore frequency of the eminent educational psychologist to s¢ | i J A that forms the basis of this new volume on the pin 
ries, -= this brilliant, collectiv Pi 4 “Man and Da Py t © chapter on “The Stanford Stttelies OF the ae : 
Some of the innovations incorporated in a hes a the hands af ii tees Yo wae ich presents the major conclusions of See f 
Of lexicography make the book a most usefu Gnitions is the Pay by tion With th &itted children, certain basic ideas are c — 
people and students. For example, the order of defin ‘ther than a tat after a. “Cucation and needs of gifted children. We ma pa 
logically correct one—the most common usage a esta which ng We ba cont this volume, prepared by outstanding a Eich 
torical order of development preferred by G. & C. “at nce ae neglected the gifted child; (b) early ide 
uses SO many of the uninitiated. 


s . : ts must be edu- 
as 4 S fv : Ndergt e gifted Sa basic need; (c) paren h of 
€ pronunciation key incorporates the I.P.A- pe i U hy pa s + 3 Steat need of social and emotiona Soares 
which makes th dia ig g= P more useful and ac age; this bey è Schoo}. Match their intellectual growth; (d) bilities of the 
nately, an abbrevi = ail the bottom of ly negligent in recognizing the a id 1 
, viated key a 
an unnecessary and unwise economy. 


: ial aid 1S 
af Suitab] for them; (e) financia 
oler P” of € programs for ; llege so 
Iculatedly sim el an ty aba 2] Bet tho of pitted children who do not 8° ved: ns we 
The definitions are couched in language Ca Judicrou . F Te aay don the © advanced training to which they are © hemselVes an 
Word at issue, Synonyms are qualified so that ita “hardes ma “Pecia] s tion that the gifted can take care O tion is undemo- 
But d. red by the literal minded, (When karpe it?) 4 Mai i hn *acter vision that we make for their educati 
But oes a hen “harden” an egg, when it an ç, Mitfor Amet" hay baa (Ot new and sal of ideas sponsored long ag0. 
This is the first dictionary which makes use ‘oti onary etC: J y Ye of the Years th represents a revival O ency 5 erved to Be in 
work at the University of Chicago on A “high-bro%» pele Gr Mits ; = Rifte af se =p ba ret a period of neg 
E ie pen p ~ caer rly, authoritative, “aye ge Nf Git’ in wiately ne World Wa 
material js up-to-date, scholarly, 
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of the word te 
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i S 
| of interest W3 

following World War II, a reviva den's 
; ofess qvance | baea chile Problem by ke APENE of Teman rio call of the 
z eneral advisory committee amc notable @ q Nation 1-5 Up. To this was added te discerning and in- 
maine, an, Read, Thomas, it marks | nal Policies Commission in thei 75 
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many of these successful authors are familiar nam r 1951) y 
Wide World; St. Elmo; The Sunny S; 


f ; 
to the w1 
~S today? f we i the effect 
J Side; Rever; 5 ms The ide lat fact”! his study up to the present. He considers 
Hidden Hand; Greenwood Leaves — while these books achelor. Th Ph ho brings 
phenomenal sales, writers like Haw W 


i ints out 
: t books on mass reading. He poin 

thorne were complaining o¢ Taking |) subs, reprints, ie mapa So ba eur whole toncept of the 

books by Melville were dusting, unsold. & of neglect; | sent Ave cent boo S ha the pocket book field rewards come fa the 
Mr. Hart, editor of the Oxford Companion to American L; q nn For many writers in the p 

examined America’s literary taste through three and a half conn aa fules in the millions, he social pressures that help form literary 
has presented an interesting cultural history as well as a literar = aug te book, by focusing on the socia a sell. a the skadent-ef Jones 
He does not come up with a sure-fir aspiring nova "Ty sof interest to the social historian 
but he does analyze the Strains to which Popular books have 
book like How to Win Friends and 


, tire history and is prone to 
Jalienture. Though it encompasses our enti ty ad 

Influence People appeals te ial Jo peeralizations with which readers will disagree, it is a fruitful 

tarian impulse in American life, the search for Material success. 

great variety of religious books a 


But the {gng study. 
ppeal to that other Strain, the desire fo {iw I. Curis 
religious comfort. Uncle Toms Cabi 
its condemnation o 


avin appealed to the humanitarian in 
f slavery, but Gone With the Wind romanticized th 
South and found p 


| ENTS RE- 

Opularity, too. There is NO one type of successful book. ms ‘iD ee ee me BR say by Arnold 

From Michael Wigglesworth’s The Day of Doom to See Here, Private let Frizz PhD N eaii chers College, Colum- 

Hargrove, nearly every type of book has been successful at one time ot |; these “a.D. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Co 8° 

another. : ET brie Si York, 1950, 154 Pp- $2.75. 

Mr. Hart does not attempt to isolate the essential ingredients ie ap W i mo ts i of Previous studies of Re 

pealing to mass taste. "The reasons for the popularity of each boo th 12 tess the uage teaching and of vari 
be seen with some clarity through its relation to certain drives of ett Of presents a r 

period in which jt found a 
ew others the 


ésumé of the answers to a question- 
n audience, but to say what made T Nt xi eects of French in 308 secondary schools. These 

most widely read of all American books is not to ith in 1 
sum of Americ 


. texts, POH Pe ference to ) tables, reflect the Opinions of classroom we 
a's major ideas and interests, for these diverse 7 a a obec. 
lar at one mo th am th 
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gents examinations, of 
ous evaluations of the 


9 ` French, © influenc 
ment, were neglected in the next. 


Point i 
„dagger 1 Rigat Of vie 
Certain qualities like simple sentiment, pathos, cloak-and-caB6 iy feted c 


« W of sy 
low 
mance, recur over and ov 









i i i ted in 
8 chant Petintendents and Supervisors is presen 
to t many DO” |i hom afc Replies were received from 78 of the 110 schoo 
Hee i er again sa. popular puoks, mu failed to de ‘ag he A"sstionnaire had been ec 
e right” ingredients in the “right” proportions have sth small a Nt aPter = ad been sent 
Successful books follow no set pattern. Some start off w ord 


k ght we: UMMary an icati ” uthor conveniently 
or ful by ¥ a ho = findings he $ Implications, the a 
sales and little advertising, then find themselves su brief Pee R Super; r 
mouth recommendations. 


A 
ee hae Roy Mp Perintend ically unanimous 
Others sell tremendously forf criti pel Nite the Regents sl ep P A pn A the teach- 
then disappear., Many popular books, neglected or sc Porter, "fot fot Ne 219, fe Cs thitd of the teachers think it has stimulated better 
survived for generations. Books by Gene Stratton popust gs nt V tache € has interf 
tight, Alice Hegan Rice, and John Fox have been, pas. ie Me the, hers they 
years or m 








. half 
ered with best teaching. More than 
, th in dards of student per- 
ished 1n 1 es y ‘ sets u reasonable standar 
re. "The Pelone a f Zenda, first = ing in nei pl hoa udeni? elieve that $ examination has aroused pea 
lacked for read ers, even though ib is not eg just as the i Now ftom a ` Un the other hand, 58% of the pe am 
English novel. There are many of this type, t00, | sco air Upstart “aching ifferent topics. Success or E pa 
completely forgotten, informativ? info got? feh Bents eE teachers, depends seah on their students 
m i . lively, 10$ erestiNg ny eft Yh, Vout + aminatio 
= Is not a dry literary history, ax s d ends of j 0 ma RDN tav tld ahs 
Coks in America. It is filled with odds an i 
tion a 


Less than 10% of the teachers and super- 


“imi would 
ist WIO: |. nove "ye NK. him mina a the tests, although 459% of the teachers wou 
(a e : 
nd humorous Sidelights. One famous NOV of h Ong aS expe te 


jleg" ood 
+1 in one e A 
cessful novels with similar scenes that she ae ound a > tt 
vas one of these fearful passes so frequently often that li nib 

Ountains, and which I have described so O d with 4 ‘ders she 
om scribing this.” This same lady, blesse her £6 
Wo 


; sure 
sometimes stretch reality a bit. To reas 
78 


h sd Dig! essed atë interesting and do have several paparia n 
À M int of ulty, however, is encountered in arriving at an O hait 
AN teac ew because of the division into superintendents, € < 
“ide di “tS, an New York City teachers. In several instance 

Vetgence of 


Opinion. The only safe conclusion that can 
70 
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of examination questions. g by an appendix which ¢ ination, >% 
ness, and fairness. 
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‘ » Or 
The author is to be congratulated on this fin 3 
language research. © contribution to 
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Careful examination of the recently published defense of “The 
Pogam of Elementary Education” in the May issue of HIGH 
purs reveals a series of sweeping generalities couched in parl- 
nt which can only be described as educational gobbledygook. — 
The charge is made that the high schools have failed “properly 
| al fully to assay their pupil population and to make adequate 

one provision for the varied interests and needs represented.” 
En K this generalization is the gratuitous assertion that the 
1 bing ke today are fighting a “Josing rear-guard battle... 

n 6'0 nola back change in the name of mystical or mythical 


Han s 
ed ti only in books.’ The bulk of this article is 
] os” Who Pee Jargon of self-styled “progressive edu- 
| be present cal a is being done, and offer substitutions for 
th new labels Fre always ending with the same content but 
at gins to appear, in the final analysis, that it 
Pad action ee educators” who are fighting the rear- 
| ace from “tense of a program which has encountered much 
te ‘etlous-intentioned citizens. 
Sed ll FAULT. Shif 
poih te Combination 
8 not er forthrightness 


ting the responsibility through con- 
a is ve meeting the issues candidly, . 
her, Ot enou at teachers are expected to display. 
tw Strate a State “the general staff can only outline and 
hin, © have bee is leaves the implication that it is the teach- 

ki Petcenta e of zs fault in a deplorable situation in which a 

i thie Staduate Fe freshmen in this city’s high schools 

Uly Position of he teal fault has been the basic inconsistency 
| bay “sembowvel ee progressive educators,” who have assidu- 
tons ether r a the “traditional curriculum,” and then put it 
ait and brie fiat with new tags on the various parts, new addi- 
teri Ons: dh fictions. Basically there is no quarrel with the 
atl i ie no honest individual who maintains that the 
Uat, of School can or should remain static, but it is a 


i no? 
tioN 
The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed 10 THE EpuC* 


hit è s Miaerd t to high-sch ; i 

raries. ass gh-school teachers to witness this cal- 
i which is on file in lib the _ ta) the secondary schools by persons who revert 
Tig) m ject-matter content which they are excoriating. 
kay (ES 


S 
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| MO TMa is bly 
| NAL GOP : itiés very accepta 
OLD SUBSTANCE — NEW TAGS. ae Mber, 1951) 1 ppATIO jire; t ake care of the amen 
throughout the article: “The social Studies . | Pattern 4 


effect relationships, empathy 


. ‘ St ! 
z : . i if you will, rather r Cause and 
graphy and pinpoints in histo 


ry.” There follows a list e 
properly be composed by one of the hidebound reactj 


high schools who teaches the same understandings ant i the 
upon the same experiences, but calls them by differ Ei 
tional,” names. Perhaps this whole matter can best be 
by this gem of thought: „Integration and units are 4 
current educational practice, B 


y integration educato 
grouping of related areas of 


ed out and enriched 
studied in the matrix in which it occurred and existed.” There i 
is in all its pristine splendor, every syllable of gobbledygook 
designed to enlist crusaders in an endless battle against the vari 
Ous subject-matter fields, while 
It is sim ‘ohten of 
It serves only to confuse and confound, but never to enlighten 
broaden the apperceptive bases of the teachers q mre | thi 
It is surprising that the author of this article a i achieve. 
most pointed barbs at the very things he wants sbonitd never 
ere is left the clear implication that children s mathematics 
exposed to Shakespeare, writing reviews, or ent ave cultivat 
€cause the vast majority of adults in this country ion slick pe 
the finer things in life—"radio, movies, i“, Jitionsi Y 
Stories, current literature in 25-cent or comm O hai to int iy 
are here to stay. It is apparently our task as te ver give A pid 
these into the high schools’ curriculum, and of the thi det 
the benefit of becoming acquainted with some ¢ as 


siove a 
the author of the article must surely have enjoy 


MERIT I one fro 


that’s po” 
United States described this country as one it 2 mo 4 
atism to decadence. without being a ail the J y 0 
ertainly this flippant observation is i ve traditio entas) 
animadversion with which Europeans am of Elen 
upon the United States, Yet “The pe hools O” es” i 
Cation,” were jt expanded into the hig d P 


° u cid 
e e, WO e 
ommended in the aforementioned article, "ym 


tbe 


one ° e o sition 
card training in writing and compo 
6 


Hlor-peo writing passé. He 
ef us eephone because his training considered weung pas 
bee 


| le any 
; gdaj ) ? 18 


“ . ft the 
ast writing and literature, and aoa 
e in 
s t into the abyss of a aia use only 
de ~_—e speechless television viewer who 
educated YUP ss 


es. The article, by im- 
| axis comic books because everyone else does. The article, by 


Ent, “tradi. 


i intellectual 
Jaton, further promotes the idea of segregating the intelle 


. those 
| dte into special schools, and presenting no challenge to 


utilizing them under camouflage. | 
ply begging the question to call them by another name. 


320 
l ropean cri bs | 
N H. S. PROGRAM. Recently a Eu 


A 


.- ind. and to 
m 1 rodo less well. This is nonsense of the worst kind, 
1S mean the | 


study in the various subject-matty ` 
fields so that the core is full because iti 


ers i -coated 
itempt to present it to high-school teachers in a sugar-co 


| ‘shion, while belaboring them for past failings of their former 


olkapues, is to fail to recognize the genuine efforts the q 
dols have been making to improve their curriculum an 
uction. This is c : = 
Mase who do most for the children of this city. It is a time for 
è progressive educators” to recognize that there is something 
® said for the program of the high schools, and that ee 
bags with their approach are not “smeared with the rus 
V 


th “itism,” but are disgusted with the patois which has de- 
~~ 4 Cant without reason. : 


cS 


TEXTBOOKS WANTED 


nger, who is a private tutor in English in Tel- 

BE fo ae andicapped by a lack of modern textbooks. In ex- 

i textbooks, he will send, to anyone interested, local books, 
thar brochures, Pictures, etc., and will be glad to irpan 

*oash S Person, If you are interested, you can reach him a 
roer > N0om 22, Tel-Aviv, Israel. 


CSC 


I HIGH CALLING o 
Gods had a child who wanted to be a teacher, I would bid pa 
Rudi’ às if he were going to a war. For indeed the war ageinst 
“eet > Steed and ignorance is eternal, and those who dedica 
Yes to it Zive their lives. 


—James Hilton 





BLEDY GOOK —————— 


ettainly no time for the apportioning of credit - 
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Your editor was gracious enou 
‘script of the preceding article, so that he mi cht the 
wished. He welcomes, and is 
What was attempted in “ 
position of a condition as it 
setting so that it could have 
gobbledygook?) to give it per 
Because of the frightened and angry a 
diatribe, the present writer carefully re- 
Elementary Education,” and developed 
the current reader might have before 
so evidently disturbed our critic. 


hs 


- The Program is not uniformly used throughout the city. 
- Children graduated now by the high schools (as recently # 


in intelli 
; An official Board of Education table showing certain 1 


rerspective and Meanin 


A Reply to Mr. Marienhei a“ a ip 


SIGMUND FOGLER | 
P. S. 233, Brooklyn 


` 


gh to let this 


ght. answer it 


grateful for, the Opportunity, 


The Program” 
exists, and to 
a frame of reference 
spective and meaning. 


Points Made 


High-school teachers accuse the elementary school of failing to 
teach children how to read, how to write, how to do arithmetic. 


June 1950) are not products of the Program. 


in 

sence, reading, and arithmetic data of 8th-grade Pore 4. | 
elementary schools for the last 10 years, was hi than aver: 
table showed average intelligence and slightly 
age achievement in reading and arithmetic. sven is 

4 reasons for high-school difficulties were 817 
a. Undifferentiated pupil opulation | and ¢0 
b. Not sufficiently differentiated courses of study | Wi 
€. Unsuited methodology. forth. iog 

e€ “philosophy” of "ie Program was = the fol 


ptent 


strictly defined limits, the Program pesg 

theories: | of id 

a. The school is life (for the child). the cent 

b. The child rather than subject-matter j saith’ 
educational process, stes at 

C. e method is experience. ag pot j 


“atin even 
* 4e curriculum is emergent gee ging» to bi is 
tions), and should be constantl k d Y e 












if he | 
Was to make an e. 
give that Conditiona | 
(education 


Ssertions made in this 

read “The Program of — 
the outline below so tha ` 
him the essence of what has 


F 


|; ed 


13 lays ed 


ization, and presentation, B | 
a re which stresses conceptual- development rather 

b - manipulative skill. l l 
Language arts—both oral and written, including exchang- 

f in ae listening and observing, letter writing, expressional 
(ebective or creative) writing, formal writing, improving 
the mechanics of written expression, studying, spelling, hand- 
riting. | , 

d. Social studies (geography, history, civics, and related sub- 
jects) which stress social and economic, rather than political, 
relationships of people on the earth on which they live. 


e Science, safety and health—as suggested in releases by state 

and city authorities, 
8. The meaning of “integration” and “unit” (key words in today’s 
| mel vocabulary) was given. 


OW a unit is Organized was shown. (Curriculum content not 


in ected units is studied independently.) 
j ya S Work (withi i i irements, 
and the h di ; Pepe the unit plan, curriculum A 


i ind Pupils ual school’s program) is laid out by teacher 
`; iom i Progress (“one hundred percent promotion”) was 


e € a psychological as well as a logical outgrowth of 
2 ‘place Of the child as a developing totality and school 
R The P; ° where he tows with planned experiences. l 
ative e E was shown to encourage, indeed to require, Cre- 
am ay 1n a multitude of art forms. 
fected gen that the elementary school cannot develop pet- 
$ y area of the curriculum. (This, incidentally, 


ii t. 
“chool at any level, except for the quite rare student. ) 


: ~ 
“uy he’ a The way to meet the challenge of these asser 


d 
Sen to take the major points of the essay an 


| hich 1 sie what did our author do? 
Xe the 
, l, ta 


flo riter can fish out from the emotional word-bath 
a 


The Wations 8 corks of ideas are bobbing, the following 


"Ong ay article i , ites? nolai 
S full of "see ing generalsttes, A 
eaor Jgook,” and ‘agen of self-styled progress 


g t curricu- 
a is Offer substitutions for the presen 


; bels. 

: í l $ u i t—with new la n 
ig the world in which children live saad e 14 Titi T essay xine pon sonsibility “? prongs contrived se 
stantly changing. - cefecte * | ere  Mbings: 55 

i Program is implemented in *° povs!! P © ds imp Ons. -school 


dern 
a Reading—which follows the most ™° 





e > h 
*Cation that teachers are at fault in hig ‘ 


wave AND MEANING 
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HIGH POINTS 
ae Te Wee 


[N ovember, 195) | 
failure. (General staff presents strategy; field Officers 
ue | Make 


5. There is a basic inconsistency ‘of Progressive educators 
have assiduously disemboweled the traditional curricu e: 0 
put it together again” | and 

6. There is a calculated assault by 
tent they excoriate, 

7. A definition of “integration” 
... in all its splendor.” 


8. “. . . endless battle against various subject-matter fields, 


while using them under camouflage” is what progressive edu- 
cators are engaged in. 


9. ". . . There is the clear implication that children should not 
be exposed to Shakespeare, writin & reviews, mathematics...” 





a yE AND MEANING T 
f , various subject-matter fields, while using them under 
6 acs 
gooullage)- 


yITAL. However, our author does occasionally get to the 


sof what he was, presumably, carefully examining. 

| Hespeaks of this writer's blaming high-school teachers for 
fabes failure to graduate. Since no such statement appears 
‘Votre in the May article, the assumption is gratuitous. There 
wadetnite statement to the effect that high-school teachers need 
mmp their methodology; but it was also stated that method ' 
suly one of a triad of troubles. , 

speaks of a clear implication that children be not exposed 
Ubckespeare, writing teviews, mathematics, etc. Is it any wonder 


Persons who revyer to con- 


is referred to as “gobbledygook 


i i “ Cannot read, if their teachers wil! not! Aside 

10. It is apparently our task to integrate these (movies, radio, — “ube fact that an implication is an interpretation and an inter- 
etc.) into the curriculum. i tage et S inadmissible as evidence, the sense, as well as the 

11. “The Program would presume to discard training in writing in hat the passage referred to simply implies that Shakespeare 
and composition . . . ignore past writing and literature. . A ` “t everyone enrolled in the high schools 
x ; k: ae , Segre- Q te i ; 

12. “The article, by implication, further promotes . . . seg bi to develop disctimination at the level of function (a 
gating intellectual elite... 2? seabed i tor a Conan Do 

13. High-school teachers are good people who are “aisg 


yle story; the News or the Post; the 
,tefer + s for “writing reviews” and teaching 
Th" elementa, ee May article, pages 22-24, to see what 
‘teas, Bu i i schools under progressive education offer in 
ka it is th ` meaningful, because useful, content. 

© task of the school to integrate social or literary 

A y at en scale into the curriculum. What sane per- 
Nee a PlOper i youngsters to develop discrimination in taste 
tent ca "ii > Mass media of communication? And 
| dep, me teaches 7 be done than in school, and by whom 


P or Colliers) Å 


; ithowt at 
with the patois which has develo ped into a cant V a 
3? 


reason, 


. 5 0 
IN LIEU OF ARGUMENT. Our writer has done three oe 
lieu of arguing points on their merits or defects: : generali 
. He uses the technique of the smear (vide: sweep ied pir 
ties; “educational gobbledygook”; jargon of ae contrived © 
gressive educators: patois developed into cant, p. 
mantic combinations). -ation by ec 

2. He uses the technique of intellectual assassina" | imp! 


e cleat jon)" 
endo (vide: there is the implication; there 1$ PN" -plicat 


| N (seg toa does not ignore the development of writ- 
nica: © tic 
tion; Th 


jmp". to Course prescrj at all elementary levels, 

e Program would presume; the ee e w up ts Wicatic May issue, pp. 23:04), but gives many — 

3. He uses the technique of repetition of whate , . but ri a ay! Regrep heretofore neglected but socially useful and 

ave remembered (vide: offer substitute ic tra ae pe ti Eott tably, the Course in reading and literature (in- 
with the same; assiduously disemboweled sault att? t W 


h, Vari NOt presented ; icle under discussion 
[ ed assau hb ayy? Vati Presented in the article unde , 
ticulum and put it together again; me endles wag a and profuse. 
Sons who revert to the content they exc êt the Pre at Segregation of superior pupils is implied. 
10 Ogr 


» “heterogeneous grouping” is required 
11 
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by regulation as well as by proper class functioning’. 951 
likely that one of its champions would imply sepre 8, it is hardly 
only another instance of our author’s reading (ti This ; 
just reading. © instead of 


The writer of the preceding article finall . 
high-school teachers are. good people Sekine 4 a pimi that 


this, of course, the present writer agrees So ; 
are high-school teachers! i me of his 


MRAN 


QUESTIONS 


\ 


“Questions are a teacher’s best friend.” . 
an evenin 


& at the hour when the day’s d , 
0 ‘ : ay s dust has settled finally 
ate = or, my Questions and I gather round the crackling 
(though Wh an enigma or two. Not enough to get soused on 
liquor well ere-Do-I-Get-an-Extra-Buck-From? cannot hold her 
flies—and )—but just enough to loosen the tongue. How the talk 
rings! never a declarative sentence! How the interrogatory welkin 


the ot Will-the Next-Holiday.Come? holds the floor for most of 
o not tine cp IC is strange, considering his repetitiveness, a 
aet = of his chit-chat, However, When-Will-This-Wearin i 
me €r inserts himself often enough to be remembered wee 
Surly eon’,22d forgotten. How vivid they appear to me as “by D 
sistant’), any IŁAl-About?, persistent Shall-I-Take-the-First- A 
Privat I, and that darling, arch coquette And-If-You-Wen 
a ndustry-Would-It-Be-Any-Better? ight we 
meet, we q Questions. We are the best of friends. Each aA 
iC sal We talk, and then they leave, all, that is, gr" shut 
tight,  ~S!¢eping-Pill-Again? He stays on until my 


Jack Este” 


12 
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‘o-Visual Aids in Foreign- 
mes Study and the 
Fmerging Curriculum = 


OUIS GONZALEZ 
ia Adams High School 


te modern educationist, in his insistence on the growth of 
ysbole child, has minimized the role of foreign-language study 
ste development of the modern high-school curriculum. The 
dhationist’s criticism is not against the languages per se, but 
pist the continued use of traditional methods that often run 
mitt to the most pressing needs of youth. On the other hand, 
ilueign-anguage teacher, with modern means of teaching at 
ts disposal, can easily demonstrate the vital contributions of 
“prlanguage Study to the development of the whole child. 
fore, it is the purpose of this paper to discuss the vital role 
udiovisual aids can play, in the hands of a skilful teacher, 
ci linguistic activities with real-life experiences 

°? meet the recommendations of the emerging curriculum. 


SECTS Op 


| Koblen, hia PROBLEM. There are four aspects of the 


l ay be stated in the following questions. 


t . l 
elay ife experiences can be planned for in a foreign- 
$ sing needs that will lend themselves to meeting the most 
o 


1, Mss 

| * Wha are f youth? 

| } elan € main linguistic activities that a successful for- 
t 


a a o 
8¢ Course must provide in two, three, or four years? 


(1° fore; © Most important audio-visual aids available to 
-la l 
k nguage teacher? 


` can the above three aspects be integrated? 
af 


“ent qi L Real-Life Experiences l 
Revisio ‘SCussion of the emerging curriculum,* the Curri- 


! D tS lists aa iiher of the New York Association of First 


l real-life experiences representative of those 

e p 

gts in would have. By consciously planning for these lite 
€ classroom, the school, and the community 


to mittes | 
a be feels —the two broad groups of needs facing teen- 
ú t 


sed “t. These broad groups are (a) needs that are 
’ l êd: l 
i Pp. wee Look at Our Curricula,” HicH Ports, Septem 


13 
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keenly felt at the present moment and (b) additional n 
must be met for successful living. The needs of group a 
problems which the teenager must solve to develo his 1 
sonality and his relations with society; 3 
those competencies which the teena ` 
take part in successful adult work. pi : 3. Comprehension 
An effective foreign-language teacher can easily plan for "e E 4. Reading 
of the 100 real-life experiences suggested, but for the purposes 5. Translation 
of this paper the following have been chosen. | | 6 
J: 
8 
9 








"o è; AGE STUDY 


are those [ivi 
OWN per. 


Stroup ) 
8er must develop in ere ‘ 


. Pronunciation ` 


the needs of . Dictation 


1, View films and react to them (17) ** a 
. View — 
2, Read and discuss newspaper regularly and intell Vocaalieey building 
3. Listen to and discuss good radio and TV . Composition 
4. Use resource materials, libraries . Culture 
instruction and help (40) 4 10. Speaking 
. Listen appreciatively to music (49) Tes a : 
- Attempt to improve physical environment through decora- l, Ta activities clo 
tion, cleanliness, orderliness, and rearrangement (55) r anguage Regent 


7. Learn to know the resources of the city and to use them in 


igently (20) 
programs (21) 
, references—after receiving 


Nw 


sely correspond with the questions asked 
S for two or three years of study. Al- 


in y m ` been a new emphasis on conversation, no method 

9 ea ka- kaa P ci iy (41) me hs ily Sete a quick and proper evaluation of the 
» Read both rapidly and closely (41 | Co Pk ‘peak the language. The reference is here made - 

2. Illustrate what is read: make book jackets (29) Regents beca omg 

10. Discover the n 


use the Curricilum 
eeds, attitudes, and feelings of other groups of a | Mates that 


é A i certain classroom 
people through role-playing, literature, films, radio prograna d ht mined by attrib 
interviews, and trips (96) 


x r roup ; dita ge 
11. Plan the use of resource materials in working out 2 8. a (picketed 


Revision Committee speci- 
experiences in high school 
utes that run counter to the needs of 


ika, “nts examinations “are used as an excuse 
k ork in subject- * During the in 
; Wok . ording ` Jy. Repent ject-matter fields.” During the in 
enterprise; e, ., libraries, museums, amphlets, pm 7,% 5 examinatio 

films (88) 8 P Reg them in ns are under 

12. 


ch ë going necessary changes 
i j ę ers . f y ] 
Evaluate one’s shortcomings and needs (67) i Min t of ap: ~ Perspective of the emerging curriculum) 


Yen 8 a ees Ound by such examinations should do 
„tiviti Tey Pcedure OVET to infuse their teaching with the most 
Nini Minait Bello wor in Nite). ‘Pproa, n some cases all that is needed is a slight 

Ta hers ope at a . oe! e imparted. a Pe me he ift in the scale between the teacher- 
ally what detiiders eei A not a discon sii K 
gees Xe 


On 
Of ies 
) anin f a Š . . > 
bed e A an è ul istic 
nor a de-emphasis of subject matter in order to establis passit? . i tovide $ > Will inaugurate purposeful lingu 
“xperiences, but rather a H ii 


- thods, tie). 2 gradual approach to the objectives of 
Š n abolition of rigid wA xX erjences: ities f ulum, 

Sung, Of activities far removed from actual € Tob acti” for ty a Audio. 
seeks to institute more flexible methods, active leat th. P re 







i o) LAST the — Aids in Foreign Languages 
vitally connected with the real-life experiences ot y i Way che Jo sual aids readily available to e a 
ren ' TET” = Terp 2e to int W and where should they be usedi 

i umbers in Parentheses refer to the origin : S ca 


n ha ~cuce a certain visual aid? The answer to 
© found in many books dealing with the sub- 


J 15 





j st important linguistic activities are the 


pupil-activated one. This will make the _ 
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fect. However, all aids, conscious] liana en 1951 
saved, and skillfully used; will find a valuable op, ttl Pte. 
of curriculum under discussion. The point that cmt the 
mind is that audio-visual aids will very often “essenti ihe t+. 
“functionalize” some linguistic activity which wou] + os and 
remain meaningless and dull in the closed. SEWISE 
classroom. i ii atmosphere of th 
Of the many audio-visual aids the £ 

as most adaptable to the proposed a 
culum: 


ollowing have been ch 
! 0 
ims of the emerging a 


. Newspapers, periodicals 
. Films, filmstrips, slides 
Radio 

. Television 

- Records 

- Recording machines 

- Bulletin boards 


. Pictures, paintings, postcards, photographs 


oN NAM Rw ND Ge 


One of these aids, namely televisi be said to be in the | y 
» Mamely television, May be sa nh Student h 


sed p * Papers in English. The vocabulary stock is thus in- 


a ee itself, but because the students have met new 
Popes h ‘octally 


S, th 
1 berg 2 7 will read more of the paper (real-life experiences, 


a tyonic stage. However, the Spanish lessons to be televi : 
fom Philadelphia should give the language teachers an Opp 
tunity to appraise this new medium. 


IV. Integration of the Three Aspects 

How can the above-mentioned audio-visual aids be us¢ 
ably? That is, how can they be used so that the teacher m, to meet 
Plans, first and foremost, for real-life experiences Ce ise 

j urgent needs listed earlier, and secondly, for practi pbs 
sma abilities ? Foreign-language teachers must P e a 

'S on the development of the pupil through Lan the dri iy 
uch in content. The teaching of pronunciation a orrelat i 
quired to establish correct habits of speech may € iLife D 
e : oa Of several of the audio-visual aids to the = o ust j 
mn ‘Learn to know the resources of the city 2° eas 
a enriching one’s work.” A sufficient number g 
Phrases for 
most dificult, may be found in a community H 


ei>, 
my OS i hotels, theaters, stores, newsp@P 


d profit 
oy makt 


wgiGN LANGU. 













m It 1s 2 
gists of WOE 


M 
i 3 undador, C 
gof lantern slides depicting the various establishments of the 
paishspeaking community in the city, with clearly marked 
ues or titles, will enliven the pronunciation drill period. 

Another important phase of language learning consists in a 
aimuous, never-ending attempt to amass a working vocabulary. 
nih vocabulary building may be aided by all visual aids and in 


| ws th 
jace the OPE. Uai teacher's di 
ac ivi J g es, | ; 


$l Aey will ay the teacher's desk, will suffer so much use 


a ie ing from k 
Practice in pronunciation, ranging a New YOR gja 


AGE STUDY 


ts museums, performing schools—all these offer 
torehouse of pronunciation practice rich in social 


endous S 


ds, including remote place names, to a modern 
stion of sounds based on these: La Colonia, Teatro del 
seo Hispánico, Escuela de Baile de Lola Bravo, La Prensa, 
de Nueva York, Norte, El Fundador, Casa Galicia. A 


“Way as to make it purposeful for the student. After care- 
| F'eserving the daily editions of the two Spanish newspapers 
° Y, the teacher can review with his classes the most im- 


| an news of the preceding month by having the headlines 
lenge stapled on the bulletin board in front of the class. 


€ sty 
ay are asked to read a headline at a time and to make 


is brings into the Spanish classroom information 
as acquired through other classes and through 


stimulating context. As the students make 
and 8) 


t, and th 
© Most re 


Netstar : - Guided by th th ill be led to 
a i the proble y the teacher they wi 


ms of editing a foreign newspaper, the 
© type of news it emphasizes. As very often 
Warding activity sometimes takes place with- 
rect intervention. A pile of foreign-language 


tha will ribbons in less than a month. A continuous 

bint this jg _ © necessary, but the resources of the city are 
Y of . Dt difficult. 

> are of inestimable value in forwarding the 
dig flm hae anguage course (real-life experience, number 

* mace “Come so common that it is now one of the 


ult of 
ratier visual aids to use, since without careful prepara- | 


ent wi Presentation, follow-up, it may lead to pure 
NO residual educational values. The informed 
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long step from the traditional pronunciation drill. 


rie ae ESE ™ 
oe 





Serer stat at tt tne 
a.--. 
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ee ates 


were is 


err ar ~s mtp ye 


ran ores piue “eo > 


Bese ee 


~ 


-- so m ee ee 
. ee 


ae 


—— 
ae ee e 


— 
= 


oo 
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foreign-language teacher takes the Necessary steps in + 195) 
ing of the film, such as preview of the film, om Newt mg show. 
class by pre-questions, guidance during showing om py of 

discussion. In this way films can be made to viel Ti ollow-up 
comes and specific language exercises. One of the bee a Out. 
use a sound film in a foreign-language class—especiall on S to 
one-reel film limited to a city or to handicrafts—is a See short, 
ing, one immediately after the other. The sound irak ie j Eri 
out during the second showing, and the students act as CO ubbed 
tators. It is in this way that an incomparable study of a Pia 
city like Buenos Aires or Rio can be mad nving 


e. It is through thi 
medium that the student can make comparisons between his a 
city and others, thereby discovering the needs of other groups of 


people (real-life. experience, number 10). At the same time the 
flm can be used for aural comprehension, 


basis for composition in the advanced classes. Though still re- 


quiring extensive experimentation, such films as Buenos dias, Car- 


melita, and Tierra mexicana, especially made for teaching, and 
newsreels in the 


foreign lan i for the success- 
ful use of the flm in class; E POE the way for the = 


Radio and teley 


Bar i Which interfere with the full classroom use of these aids. 
a ey can be used for homework, for the development of A 
ae use of leisure time, for the valuable instruction y 
linm ating between the poor, the better, and the best in aE $0 
st ent (real-life experiences, numbers 3, 5, 10). They m at gt 
prchensi Practice in such linguistic activities as intonatiO’s -gj 
a e = cultural information, general vocabulary. 
sane 1. i program like “Nights in Latin ag e ov 
Station hee admirably commented upon by Miss Pru r comp! 
ension — will stimulate the students to a ceap” e tells 
e cls Of Spanish music and dancing. If the inn at tt 
nigh r that for years this was a sustaining pros! = 5 the? 
in what ave been dropped for lack of a sponsor, x a valuable 
ng way they can keep good programs on the atf, 
Son in the force 


2 5 


ht Jy < 
of public opinion can be taugsr' tanb,’ 
cussion of the vario P p e 


ricas- an5 
the samba th us dance rhythms of the Ame . a [nd 
contribution t 


v 
S ‘on to the music of the New World, and © 
= influence—this half-hour radio program C 





translation, and as a 


ision are known to have certain inherent difi- 


€ f . 


ative * cent 
» the rumba, the Mexican hat dance, the ® ever Pera 





sANGUAGE STUDY. 


4 .nportant off-shoot of the school. 

1 act aids the record has been the one subjected 
fynt 3 dy and use. The language teacher has at his 
fi ne ial record, the spoken record, and the docu- 
oe r For the real-life experience of listening appre- 
Vand : music and for the purpose of widening cultural horti- 
Ve he record is indispensable. To this may be added that in 
ie of operatic recordings, musical comedies (the zarzuela 
igi Spanish), popular songs, and especially folksongs, the 


fos my discover the needs, attitudes, and feelings of other 


Jsasof people. For helping the teacher in his work of teach- 
f3 pounciation, intonation, comprehension, vocabulary build- 
{suetecord is magnificently suitable. The fact that the record 
}'ipoduct of modern ingenuity, that it preserves the sound of 
|,e something not present, that nowadays it is unbreak- 
ie t an authority, an authenticity, an interest which is 
| A oman If the records then lead the student to 
Saad i a om playing of an instrument, as the records of 
Jof the milter ave inspired Spanish students to take up the 
[agra W then this auditory aid, used to develop a cer- 
; sh “ity, has met one of the most pressing needs 
i , ely alli 
: iior na e Tecord is the recording machine. Since 
lg ide use it d arrival and the cost is still high, it has not 
; uy e dde es. But in pronunciation and intonation, 
iy nt to a constant evaluation of his own errors 
Toy atta a used as a group enterprise to record 
{tu tt Would n or an English film or an old silent film. 
a Materiel" the students an opportunity to plan the 
lug Mal and to work together. 
ni ON. : 

Me integraj a dio-visual aids can play a very important 
l ki abo, um. Tt wip guistic activities with the ideas | ae 
[Rae ords faat across d e noticed that some of the methods 


hS asg 0 ing a listening appreciation and widen- 
kè me ee ent, the wn, be, meme teacher may 
ex y the duties of the music teacher, ex- 

Utaping poommending music and books about 
8 the talented boy or girl to follow his in- 
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artm i le, in the 
| th tizon t evelopi partmental lines. For examp 
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terest. In using the establishments of th 
munity for linguistic work and showing h 
use of them, the foreign-language teac 


ve 


e.. ; eaching Materials for 
mber, 195 ') Appropriate T 


e Spanish-speakin trumental Music Classes 
ow the students o> oO Ins | 
her may have an make 


put aside by sa answer b aido High School 


questions which heretofore he may have aanwe | 
your social-studies teacher.” The implication in the laa fe : > the past few years the Bayside High School, like many 
ence foreign-language class can be Rs a phe me ls has had several pupil-teachers of instrumental 
the emerging curriculum as one of the “cores” around which a i A Pi displayed varied positive qualities and obvious 
able program can be evolved for meeting the needs felt by sa js ms; h a a aoaie as fobs enber: No dirbk 
i guidance and practical classroom experience over a 
fodo years will serve to eliminate most of their ee 
:  Juleinforce their stronger characteristics. Yet—I coir 
THE PRODUCTIVE ORIENTATION ‘tone common weakness could have been prevented fr 
Frequently we 


il- l very little familiar- 
can observe people . . . who are obsessed by the fear ae Amos avery pupil-teacher has shown very 
of old age when d 


Nvith avai i ials i i ntal 
n they are quite young; they are convinced that the |!" wallable teaching materials in the field of instrume 
waning of physical strength is linked with the weakening of their 


A 


MOr 


ac In fact, even the more experienced teachers may be glad to 
a panona tiie emotional and intellectual powers. aie . fp “ta available material in this field. As familiarity 20 
> fard’y more than a superstition, which persists in spite of the tate materiale 3 : ant aspects o 
overwhelming evidence to the contrary. It is Fastered, in our culture, tg inst erials is one of the most importa P as 
by the emphasis on so-called youthful qualities, like quickness, ie “mental-music classes, the Bayside High S ai 
adaptability, and physical vigor, which are the qualities needed in 4 be " a reference library of materials which pupil-teachers 
ou Pyiiarilp orientated to success in competition ce a ie ne “<eedingly useful, Let us consider the relative im- 

€ development of , es sho Mater; x s . : 

the person who lives productively before fe ie eld brno ae r wy terials in instrumental-music class instruction. 
teriorates; on th tional itie | 
developed in t ee MiS eae gee eines k by TRATIVE 


he pr ive living continue to BOW 7) [Ypa FACTORS. Administrative and supervi- 

though physical | eam ey penton Fm person, hore Sig wt of each particular school naturally influence the se- 

wine jacttiorates in his whole personality when his physic "iy | terials, All other factors being equal, classes of fif- 

which had been the mainspring of his activities, dries up. f of the ty 3 Pupils will definitel w re ra idly, efi- 

of the Personality in old age is a symptom: it is the proo Slap and Musical] finitely progress mo pa re A 
ailure of having lived productively. ‘ch From? fw X Thus it y than classes that are two and ree l 

eas te’ Materia] may become a necessity to choose simple, SLOW- 

| l music in schools that foster large classes in instru- 

ty Should pt me schools may feel that PAPE EREA 

. aN Fe ha fur i ‘Ovide elementary, exploratory experiences only, 

| ae Niort Outside pepe aate and advanced wry re z Sei 

| Raa Binn; ‘vate teachers. Schools that attem| fo 

Intelligence js inborn ox inal, onl appears imn iat wa j i net ie Pupils only, would not be inte rested me pin 
schoolboys show their possession of it by refusing to * so K Wh, of ady S, whereas schools that provide instruction 

O Not wish to know, Hesketh pea | il 0 Peng pi ement will want such material. The upan 

n IN by to Select i ginners’ classes to all interested pup! i in 

Niggs ets “SS intensive material than the one who limi 


Musica Ses to those pupils dis laying special talent, 
“al “Xperience, or both. The pa band is usu- 


2) 
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ally accentuated where football is em 


Phasized, and how 
of the band may take precedence over artistic performance po 
orchestra and concert band in this situ y the 


Situation. However 
common to find schools that provide their p 


portunities in marching and concert bands 
orchestra. | 


upils with 


equal on: 
as well as ch 1° 


tooms allows a more flexible a 
struction, as homogeneous gro 


that is limited in the number and type of instruments it possesses 
may be forced to form an un 


orthodox musical organization, cor 
sisting of an unbalanced ass 


struments, accordion, guitar, 
terials may not be available f 


come necessary for the teacher to compose his own method. 


at ss f 
~LASS-ORGANIZATION FACTORS. The eventual choice 0 
aPpropriate mate 


3 

rial is usually an outgrowth of the w mS 
philosophy followed at each particular school. In genera, 7 
to one of three class organizations: (1) the string g Ea oS 
Wind and Percussion class; or (3) the heterogeneous C» © 
“isting of all instruments combined into one class. 


| > of the 

TEACHING MATERIALS. Following is an ae 
ng Materials Library for Instrumental-Mus! stil 

e€ at 


bane, ` ub 
e Bayside High School. Please note that s each Pre 
orchest , t listed, aS “e cont 
‘ "a, and full-orchestra selections are no an 
er has Extensive lists of compositions by 
posers, į 


i : : ifferen 
» IN Various Classifications and for d 
ave listed teac 


5. 
ction” 
t fue nizati” 


vision contains the name of the speciic f4 -5 
poser, and the publisher. A key at the conclusion 
i to identify the publisher. 






» 


» it is quite 


Symphony 


» Small adjoining practice 
pproach to instrumental music in- 
upings can be arranged. A school 


ortment of band and orchestra ir | 
piano, or others. As suitable r. : 
or such a hybrid group, it may 


dreds I; 


org cot i 
. ; . to class © the “sip 
hing materials according 6 material, e af de l 





FOR MUSIC CLASSES 
yf As Exploratory 


nts 


E d 
fre We Join the Band or Orchestra, Elementary Class Metho 


n P tni- Mackenzie—Pro Art 
of : 


nts—Taylor and Wiedinmyer—Mills 
ay Sips 10r ira. By "hod—Cal Vandre—M.M.C. | 
) d Bottle Band Me ot 
sai e Series, Books 1, 2, 3, 4—Carl Vandre—H.F.M. 
Me Fyn—Forrest L. Ee ge ata 
Modern Pre-Band Method—FElvin L. Free T wre 
Moore Classroom Instructor for Tonetie— . i ee 
New Standard Fife Course—Margaret Synnberg—M.M.C. 
Pre-Instrument Method—Fred Weber—Bel. 
Song Flute ma et are | 
Sweetwind Method—P.M.I. | ; 
Tonette Tunes and Technic—Henry W. Davis—Rub. 


String Instruments 
; Homogeneous—Similar 


ma Day for Violin, Viola, Cello, and Bass—C. Paul Herfurth 
Carl Fischer Basic Method for the Bass and Cello (2 Books)— 
atcelli_c RF | 
= Fischer Bas 
cr er Ba 
Op od for the Violin, Books 1 and 2—Albert G. Mitchell — 
Fire 
Fig [fon on the Cello—Franz C. Bornschein—O.D. 
Fit Lesson ON the Viola—Albert G. Mitchell—O.D. 
'lochiop, p ON the Violin—Albert G. Mitchell—O D. 
"imey M prica] Method for Double Bass—John Flockton—O.D. 
0D, “Hild Torie Violin, Vol, 1 and 2 Saime Applebaum— 
nk R] 


q 
benk El entary Method 
y Tech ma Metho 
aig undam. 
' in e 
mop thod, Books 1, 2, 3—Van Hoesen—C.F. 
vl mima a Mixed Bennett 
Ber Tite, "E Ensemble Method, Books 1, 2, 3—Dasch & Benne 
Ba Nin 


ic Method for the Viola—Sopkin—C.F. 
Sic Method for the Violin—Rohner and Barbakoff— 


or Viola—Sylvan D. Ward—Rub. 
d i Violin—Leslie C. T otter Brin. 
ethod—Baker, LaGassey and Silverstein—Kyjos 


‘—Whistler and Nord—C.F. 

Ba ang sng Clas Method—Frederic F. Swift—Bel. 

RJ Steps to A Books 1, 2, 3—Helen Herman—Bel. 
M e Orchestra—Keller and Taylor—Mills 

*Mod—}. WW. Fay—M.S.P.* 





ntal Method for the Violin—Knechtel—Univ. — 
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Gamble’s Class Method for Strings, Books 1 » 2, 3—Figch 
nett—M.P.H. : 

Lockhart String Class Method—Lee M. Lockhart—M.P. H4. 

Merle Isaac String Class Method, Books 1 and 2—Mertle Isaac 
M.M.C. T 


Morrison String Class System—Don Morrison—0O.D, 


Polychordia String Tutor—James Brown—Gal,* 


Rhythm Master, Books 1, 2, 3—Adam P. Lesinsky—M P yy 
Strings From the Start—Jones, Dasch & Krone—CF. 

The Positions—Harold M. Johnson—Fitz, 
Unison String Class Method—Harry A, Feldman—Pro Art* 
Waller String Class Method—Gilbert R. Waller—Kjos 

. Supplements 


Bow-Art for Strings—Rex Underwood—M.P.H.C. 

Cello Note Speller and Viola N ote Speller —E. Janowsky—Bel. 

. Ensemble | 

Classic Repertoire for 4 Violins, 
Saenger—C.F, 

Classical Masters 

Ditson Easy Trio 
—O.D. 


er, 195) 


Viola, Cello, Bass—Auer and 


for Violin, Cello, and Piano—A. ur r E 
Album for Violin, C ello, and Piano—Karl Risslan 


m Easy Trios for Two Violins and Piano—Karl Rissland—O.D. 
it ; 


String Quartet Album—Karl Rissland—O.D. 
Ditson Trio Alb 


um for Violin, Cello and Piano, Volumes 1 and 2 

Rissland—O,D. | 
Ensembles for Strings—Whistler and Hummel—Rub. 
Ensemble Time for Violins—Whistler and Hummel—Rub. 
Fiddlers Two—Auer and Saenger—C.F, S 
Fiddling for Fun for All Instruments—P. Gordon—G.S. Auer and 
First Ensemble Folio for 4 Violins, Viola, Cello, Bass— 

Saenger —C, F. 


Py String Ensemble Album—Harold M. Johnson—C.F. 
Fun in Music—Maddy and Giddings—A.B.C. 

Music for String Ensemble—Samuel Gardner—B.M. 
Musical M 


test aslerpieces for 4 Violins, Cello, Bass—Avet 


a 77; llo, Bass— 
Old Time Songs and Dances for 4 Violins, Viola, Ce 
uer and Saen er—cC.F, J 

Polychordia String Library—James Brown—Gal.* gas- Awt an 

mantic Concert Folio for 4 Violins, Viola, Cello, 

Saenger—C F, i 
cubank String Ensemble Folio—k. DeLamater— Rv? pub. 

oros for Strings (Unison for all Strings) —Whis 


$ . 
Sige for Sı rıngs—Gretchen Dalley—Kjos 


and saenge 


String, q7ericana—So kin—Harms 
ing Ensemble Repertory, Books 1, 2, 


d 
ssla 
4 Kal Russ 
Players 3, 4 


el & Ben. 


1 ¢ Folios 





MUSIC CLASSES 


R is 
as for Violin, Cello and Piano—T.P.C. 


The Trio Club 


OD. ,—Whistler and ame oe Ena 
gring TM String Course—Joseph E. addy: So 

A mapertsite M Violin, Cello and Piano—T.P.C. 
Trio 


i s—Fischel and Wilson—Rem. 
serworks for Strings + 
pra ie Strings—Church and Glass oe 
ae House Ensemble—Ralph i Mares—C.F 
i "a Fe Tipica String Orchestra cf o Mares—C.F. 
Spolighi on Strings—Louise Mignin—Willis 


1, Selections (Refer to publishers’ catalogues.) 


Wind and Percussion Instruments 


8. Homogeneous—Similar 


ATune a Day for ee ee 

ATune a Day tor Cornet—C. P. Herfurth—B.M. 

Belwin Beaty bese Method, Cornet Method, and Trombone Method 
—A. D. Eidson—Bel. 

Belwin Clarinet Method, Saxophone Method—K. ec E 

r. and Hawkes Instrumental ies T E. Skornicka—B.H. 

tovision for some ensemble laying j 

arl F ischer Basie Method for Cop T H. Hindsley—C.F. pan 

cig p e er Basic Method for Flute—Van Vactor and Kitti—C.F. 
Tord Lillya Cornet Method—M.M.C.* 

“eels Visual Methods for Clarinets, Flute, Oboe and Saxophone 
—~fT, O. 

choi °” the Cornet—Walter Beeler—Remick l 

belts Class Methods for Clarinet, Cornet, and Slide Trombone 

oder, 


Prescon Arban-St, Jacome—Whistler—Rub. 
Rollin ‘Tec nic System—Gerald Prescott—C.F. Rollin. 
ono odern School for Cornet and Ep Alto—T. H. Ro 


Rol: . 


OD, ` Modern School for Slide Trombone—T. H. Rollinson— 


bank p Rub 
ubang pj mentary Method for Clarinet —N. W. Hovey—Rub. 
Ruban ry ementary Method jsd Comet—A. F. i 
Rubang p entary Method for Saxophone—N. W. Hovey 


iton—N. H. Lon 
Rup, Rub, “mentary Method for Trombone or Bariton—N. H. Long 


NS 


Ry Rup" mediate Method for Trombone—Skornicka and Boltz 
bani en 
ib, “Pblementary Studies for Eh and BBh Bass—Endres 

Mit) S*bblemensary Studies for Clarinet —Hadcesen abs 

e entary Method for Clarinet—Manring—Mi 
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10, 


. Homogeneous—Mixed 


HIGH POINTS [No 
Mills Elementary Method for Cornet—J.L. Rud dick 
Mills Elementary Method for Tro 


—Mills 
mbone—A, G, Wesler—_yy: 
lls Elementary Method for Eh and BB '—~Mills 
Mills ee f r Eb BBb Tuba H F cu 


istler-— Rup, 
case—U niy, 
P case—Uniy, 


aay 1957) 


Reviewing the Rudiments for Drums—H, s. Wh 
Universal Fundamental Method for Clarinet. 
Universal Fundamental Method for Trum pet—D. 


Advanced Lessons to Foundations 


eyette and Salzman__ 
Belwin Elementary Band Method—F. Weber—Be] an—Leedg 


Belwin Intermediate Band Method—F. Weber—Bel, 
Boosey and Hawkes Band Method—Skornicka an 
Collins Military Band School—F, L, Collins—J. wy. 
Easy Steps to the Band—M. D. Ta 


ylor—Mills 
Fay Band Method—J. W, ay—M.S.P. : 


ementary Band C ourse—Van Deusen, Osley, Kustodowich, 

e¥ oder-Bachman Ensemble Band Method—Kjos M 

mag a Unison Band Method—Hartley M. Shellan—E.B.M. 
u 


: d 
ina “cat Band Course — Revilli, Rebmann, Righter 49 
Supplements 


d Fundamentals 
: —Carl Webber —W.S.P. : 
a une—Intonation Studies—Duncan and McKay—Fit 
ech— enette—Rub. 


in Pro . i 
Buildin fie ba ee Studies—F, Weber—Bel. 
Cheney 


te Ad enette—Rub., 
vanced Technic—Ed Chenette—Rub. K 
pj” qe—Smith, Yoder and emni 
aying—Whist] d Hummel— F. 
Intermost System, Books I on ILE. F. Goldman jos - 
Mode ‘ale Scales and Etudes for Band—F. L. Bu 


semble Band Tech 


jos 
G a tials of Band 


JMC p roach to Scale Playing and Fluency —— 


of Band Playin T: TE % 
a wee Band Musiciansbip-CX, 7 E Griffin J.M.c, 


d Bergeim—B Hy | 


& 


Das FOR MUSIC CLASSES 
4 ih 








—Kjos 

ne tor Band—F. L. Buchtel—Kj 

phybm. TIE AE, L. Buchtel—Kjos HE 
ede zA Band Course—Moore and mei Ee 
ate ntary Drill Book—N. W. Hovey—M.M.C. 
1 


V.C 


| 1), Ensemble 


American Ensembles for Brass and Woodwinds—F. L. Buchtel— 
Mills 
Christmas Carols—G. one 
Clarinet Symphony—G. E. Holmes—Rub. 
Clas Ensemble Band Folio—G. E. Holmes—Rub. A 
Ensemble Classics for Brass Ouartet—H. 5 mag ’ 
Ensemble Classics for Clarinet Ouartet—H. Voxman—Rub. ‘ 
Ensemble Time for Clarinets, Cornets, Trombones, Flutes, Saxo- 
ptores, and Horns—Whistler and Tee 
unin Music—Madd and Giddings—A.B.C. 
Marks Educational Music Tibras- 90 Wind Ensembles of Various 
Combinations of Instruments—E.B.M. ie 5 
resser Instrumental Ensembles for Brass and Woodwinds—T.P.C. 
ponds Li rary of Ensemble Materials—G.R.C. 
7 ana Ensemble Band Folio—Whistler and Hummel—Rub. 
dF ap Drummer—. E. Harris—G.R.C. , 
' tolto 


t A complete mimeographed list will be mailed on 
N. yt fo Mr, M. William Klein, Bayside H. S., Bayside, 


3, Se] : 
ections (Refer to publishers’ catalogues.) 


i” Methods All Instruments 
| “cade, | | 
| p oud Method for Orchestra and Band Instruments—O’Shea and 
in T, | 
Con § and Blowin Ke d Schla er—J.M. C 
Pundung Orcheiral Coume osaid B, Wii CE. 
Os N > ne rchestral Training—Claude Bate Baa 
Rec, *Y Method for Band and Orchestra—W. A. 
an 


es Band Instruments—R. L. 
Sup stlman, Method for Orchestra and Ban 


VRAN, nto Method for Orchestra and Band—B. F. Stuber— 
vo Methog o l . VPC 

in’ Cl —John F. Victor ma 
lito was Mods Way Morheg tor Band and Orchestra—Dippo 
ii Thompson —7 B, , 
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sonal Scales, Chords, and Rhythmic Studies for Military Bands— 
Unison White—C : “ 
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16. Ensemble 


17, 


World of Music Orchestra Course—Righter, Re 
—Ginn ` C, 


bmann, and Reveli 
. Supplements ; ) 


Accent on Tone and Phrasing—Irvin 


Band and Orchestra Technique—Kios Simp Big Art 


Basic Studies for the Inst | 
T.P.C. j i as Orch estra—T. Rohner 


Builder of Bands and Orchestras—J. P 
Developin $ Instrumental Macici  Jones—J.M.C. 


Exercises for Ensemble Drill—Raymond 

First Ensemble Album—Howard Monger ree RAS, 3 
Fundamentals of Orchestra Playing—Cheyette an 
ee in a i Paulson—Pro Art 
nstrumental Unisons—M. Wilson— 
Instrumental Techni hy sg 


Gidding Wilis que for Orchestras and Bands — Maddy and 
usicianship Studi 
One-Hun hs LF iy = A Orchestra and Band—N. Grabel—G.HM. 


ginal Exercises in U nison for Band or Or-. 


0 Ee and Miller—Bel. 
rebesta: Exercises, Books 1 and 2—~Merl 

Righter-Dasch Tuning Meth —Merle Isaac—B.H. 

Technical Fun WW 4. ee ee ok oer 


Church and Dykema Mode 


F and II—C.CB. rn Orchestra Training Series srili 
our and Twenty Folk Tunes—Ch 
5 ette—C.F. \ 
mae Harmony Album for Bagiiners Orchestra—R. Bourdon 


More Four-T yn 
O 1es—Cheyette and Roberts—C.F. 
e Training, Books 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5—M. Wilson—J-FB. 
Sympho a Collection—E, DeLamater—Rub. 
Un enal T nes Vincent A. Hiden—G.H.M. -sdings— 
| Willis eather for Orchestra and Band—Maddy and Gidai 
Wilk, r = Orchestra—Gordon and Gordon—C.C.B. ddy 204 

iddi ee ool Orchestra and Band Series — Maddy 

S 


Foli | | | ; 
sl a mplete mimeographed list will be mailed Pg 


Bayside, NV -a to Mr. M. William Klein, Bayside. 


1 


18, elect; 

chons (Refer to publishers’ catalogues.) 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


chool library, a rough-mannered boy, who 
S, Came it of time wandering from posted reading list to 
u ny the librarian with a volume and the question, 
t Mothe a ll like dis book?” 
Cah t?” she a ! ; 

Nswered, in surprise. 


Onna read it for muh book report, an I wann her to 


Submitted by Irma Schweikart 
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Guidance in the Library* 


In a speech delivered some years ago Dr. 
ferred to the library as the “direction indi e educ 
tional program. He might have defined it equally wel] had he 
termed it a “guidance indicator.” No longer is the function 
the library fulfilled when the library is Organized, with al] the 
materials ready for the questing reader. The whole concept of 
librarianship has been broadened to include many new areas, not 
the least of which is guidance. Not that the idea of guidance is 
entirely new. Teaching library usage and reading guidance have 
always been the province of the book expert. The dictum “the 
right book for the right child at the tight time” has been care- 
fully cherished. Book lists have bee 
are read with the prospective student always in mind; biblio- 
graphies and reading ladders are prepared so that growth in read- 
ing ability and reading tastes may be achieved. But the field of 
guidance, like the concept of librarianship, has expanded to en- 
compass many new areas. 


Herold Ç, 
cator” of th 


The School Library and the Vocational-Guidance Program 
l The Harvard Report states, with respect to vocational gai 
in the secondary school: “Formal course instruction is of dou 
value for this 


didia 
purpose, which can be better served by vat 
guidance and by the provision of suitable reading materi 

Schoo] library” 


a d chool 
PA MPHLETS AND CLIPPINGS. In order that ote 
„taty may be able to supply this “suitable reading a 
it is necessary to build up a collection of pamphlets plets is ® 
covering the vocations, Forrester’s Occupational Pamp «al 
— l j y cation 
*Submitted by the Members of the Standing Committee ¥ | 
igh School Li raries: 
Madeline H. Bengert, Sarah J. Hale V. H. S. - 
Vilan © lount, Jamaica V. H, S. 
Juli m Kramer, Murray Hill V, H. S. 
a Nelson, New York School of Printing s 
„mond C, Pharr, Machine and Metal Trades H. 9- 
= lan L, Shapiro, Woodrow Wilson V. H. S. Trades 
es M, Smith, Brooklyn H. S. of Automotive 4 T, H. S- 
~ us Coburn, Chairman, Samuel Gompers V. an 


A nce IN 





tis in bile Mechanic and Repair Shop Owner, 
| . te r Private and Social Secretaryship as a 
Figa 


tne, Career as a Practical Nurse. Another series of excellent 
Veer 


n thoroughly checked: books . 


Fe Ocubations 


NECTION, 


| ee `Pecialized field 
Pog in ommercig} A 
Vn 0° Oglesby’ F 
% Business Pii 


iy ON Bick: 

š York ' Ictional wW y | 
JRS jn £204 working bibli the libr at is 
| bad in build; orking bibliography for ary 
W ta è Stories about horses, mysteries or romances, 
| tye te “sx for books showing how some young person 
| ha an transition 


À 
1k 


g LIBRARY a 3 
guide to pamphlet material in this field. It 





annotate 


| eo well if the library could acquire the entire series of 
ql 


3 hs, since this series 
, eers Research Monographs, 
plets a rE about 212 different occupations. A few 


wiles is the Life Adjustment Booklets. How to Get a Job, 


‘A isovering Your Real Interests, and Why Stay in School? are 

‘J me representative titles. 

l le ia librarian will be able to locate other popa a 

fiS these, such as government publications on vocations. Clip- 
ip too, will be of use. In one vocational high school a scrap- 

Tkof 


{ tyas 


dippings on different occupations became so useful that 
worn to rags and had finally to be discarded. The maga- 
is valuable as source material. 


A great number of books exist of the non- 
ting kind deali 5 : 


| k bwork 7 8 With the problems of one’s general adjust- 
i 


ay ate eye > Such volumes to be found in every high-school 


oa; tson and Lingenfelter’s Vocations for Boys and 
Vy, ™ for Girls. 


Occupational books dealing with a some- 
are legion. Examples are Biegeleisen’s 
rt, Clark’s Printing Trades and Their 
Shion Careers, and Denis’ Your Career in 


Orks area good introduction to the world 

uding its collection of fiction books about voca- 

t t pogs felter's Vocations in Fiction. The school librarian 

or dog a to Offer worth-while suggestions here. Teen-agers 
Orie 


from student to adult life. The school 


TF icari ; ange in 
a Or Jo? tough vicarious experience, that the chang 


iN ejg; 


~ ftom a student to a responsible young adult can 

elt 
h in c a8 as how an outcast dog made good! Te — 
uce these titles by means of book tal S, OF 
ists on the bulletin-board. By making voca 


J 


sta Mtrod 
“Rotated l 
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—— HIGH POINTS 


tional fiction available so that it can be exami 
librarian can be instrumental in presentin 
that going out into the world of work c 
the first order. ' 


November, 195) 
ned first-hand 
8 to students the idea 
an be an adven 
CATALOGS. For those students who 
or to further training in a technical or 
logs of these institutions may be supplied 


aspire to a colle 
specialized School, cata. 
for reference use, 
LIBRARIAN'S PROVINCE. Let 
does not intend to infringe upon 
of advice to the student as to choi 
of his abilities and aptitudes. Rath 
student in this field lies in the av 
printed material in a wide v 
may choose his life’s work. 


the guidance counselor's field 
ce of a trade, or the appraisal 
er, the librarian’s service to the 
ailability and dissemination of 
ariety of occupations from which he 


Guidance in Remedial Reading 
Not only is 


the library a treasure house of materials for slow, 
teluctant, and remedial readers, but it serves also as a guidance 
center for these students. Perhaps it would be more revealing t0 
cite a specific example. ppeat- 
is is the story of Henry, a boy of meticulous personal appt! 
ance, but with no teading ability, and a neurotic personality ei . 
puts him always on the defensive. The library became his ! 
whenever he thought that teachers were “picking” on pr 
ibrarian became aware that Henry was interested 1n 
birds, and unting. He conferred with Henry's remedia 0 
teacher, and this insight gave both of them an app tiles x 
7. Henry began to use the alphabet in fading the pico 
Pigeons in the encyclopedias. Later on he also use 
and Pamphlet files. medial £ cat 


site i © setting aside of a special section devoted to mr , ection 
she 'S an approach that may be used with ger pures n 
sould contain an abundance of thin books with P petersh 


; £ 
nlustrations such as one finds in the books by Zim ane 5 pal 5 
4 r i can popularize this corner by tr id inclu 
medial-readi chosen i 

Complete a cro ing classes. Books 


32 nverences between the librarian and the 


cl pe eres and 


wen alt and Books for Tired Eyes. 


er familiar part of the librarian’s work that it would 
gucepte 


e ca 
Be career J speduous to elaborate on its methods here. — 


it be noted that the librarian E libary can make a significant contribution toward the 


{uiy use of leisure time. Books on all worth-while Ara 
Jü found on the shelves of the library. The — is able 
7hunish books on sports, hobbies, and games. He can also pro- 


‘Vital ad 


hy ve On an 
3 € Source 
i ket 15 Possible to direc 
fbk ae Needing thi 
to i Presented to 


, ding 
]-rea A 


N 
tne 


S b 
° p, ° ts as 1> gas ; 
Ss-section of the readers’ interes remedial | 


5 LIBRARY — 
aan " fruitful. The librarian can learn eS 
often prove abilities, and the teachers can os op 
gs and book lists such as Books for Retarded an 
hooks an : 


‘tance for the normal and superior reader is so much 


‘Guidance for Leisure-Time Activities 


ebooks that will help the student in making a more satisfactory 


justment for himself. Most readers do not know that 


4) ond information in books about how to act on a date, 
ha impro 


ve their conversation and appearance, and how to 
y and all occasions. The library can supply authori- 
Son these matters ranging from Betty Betz to Emily 
t individual students, but a greater num- 
s kind of help can be reached if these 
tn Classes as a group. This is often done 
tt english class in a scheduled library period. It lends 
bing CUY well, h 


wever, to the work of a trade class, such 
on I One ¢ “auty cult . 


ure, 
2 s aad books, reading can be one of the best of 
1 
1 


t te ties, Librarians constantly endeavor to encour- 
| di 

1M 

14 


ays Such books, They present exhibits, bulletin- 
Pins in the ews in the school newspaper, and assembly 
Met tant 5 ‘ “torts to reach large groups in the school. Just 


| hat librarian, individual reading guidance done every day 
i i 


t 
hy tni 'S Special 
Of the cha] 


elps the student in selecting a book that 
interests. To produce the book, a propos, 
Most enge to every librarian, but it is at the same ~~ 

stimu ating and influential phases of library work. 


1 “hogy 1, Guidance for the Inner Child . 
© wh library is unique in the school building. It is the 
‘ow m “te the child is not tested and is not required to 
"ch he knows, Here he can feel-accepted for what 


33 
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ific titles requested. 
| vember, 195 A tion but also through Peed by the brary is the 
he is. He is not in a competitive situation, js Not chali ! y “ial form of goidance P serve on the library squad. 
and is accepted on an equal plane with all other childre “ged, Fjes yen some students to xcel in sonsething. Ah 
cause the student does not have to worry about a ata at >] being craves the chance to e alone athletic and 
library activities, the librarian and pupil work in a fri te | Lane a social misfit or a failure n6 k the 
al relationship which puts the libv RA ine et who is me to life in his work on 

formal rela p p © Mbrarian almost in ] lines may suddenly co ' tion, 

ar r oe > pee uad. This chance to serve, to gain recogni 
The library, if it is to function to its fullest gat brary j been a tremendous morale builder for many 

children who have special problems by friportant, nas 
i : ; hiawn or troubled student. 
ty 18 a fairly quiet place where f 

be calmed down. H; 


emotional relaxation. The libra lilotherapy is by no means a new idea. Judge Panken advo- 
ove IS aggressive, 
antisocial behavior can find expression in the libra Lia : ing for diagnostic pur- 
aggressive, ang {4m psychiatrists are employing reading | gn 


—— HH ponrs m, Fyer 


» Must consider those 
Providing the Means for 


sia ted child can k Hteuse of reading lists in working with juvenile delinquents, 
Socia i ty through vi- 

carious living. All people have occasional hostile, ; : t 

socially unacceptable impulses. It is through our reading that we [**Well as for remedial treatment. 


way. Pupils gain Ie following bibliographies may be useful in suggesting titles 
insight into their Own reactions by readin books, and they become "ver the problems of young people: ~ l ; 
impulses are not mndaus but are asa by J Reading Ladders for Human Relations, issued by the 


own feelings is i tan Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
ing adolescence, when there is increased ash $1.00 


ased J, Fahington, D, C., 1947, : 
ings, desires, and confusions. 4 Build Together, by Charlemae Rollins, prepared for 
t is most important to show these adolescents that their a g tional Council of Teachers of English, 211 West 
desires and ambivalent feelings are a common experience. a 1 Were t Chicago 21, THI, | 
e Lewiton’s Cup of Courage, Means’ Shuttered Windows, ad | Such 
Russell's Victory į 


to face ffitio po Vatiety of materials is available, it is very easy 
ry in My Hands may help young peop 1 dis- | tog he come discouraged or confused in making his 
“if own problems with more equanimity. Those who fee ree [apg $ at this point that the librarian fulfills his function: 
seed and bored with their own existence and feel oy the the aked the materials, he moves forward to see that they 
fred t , eir adult environment can find, through books 4 
om o 


. and Foe p S Of the students for whom they will prove most 
th a larger world with interesting te of Na be S the old di 
Oughts, rough reading the identification with the 1 
heroine takes 


i ht + ictum—the right book for the right 
i place, leading to the satisfactions of e wi oN time—but in a new field: Guidance! 
Wish-fulfillments The child who lacks good adult ne his TR 
se to identify himself and after whom he mAT ath Qua = | 
nPehavior, can find Such figures in the world of ™ at wad gE Patamount nea es 
THE [] 


hat P” Ven y en effect eed to know—not the ecstatic link of 
= BRARIAN.G] IDE This is the picture of WwW as fof ny th 


but it remain i T Poy This Dyste n Aistory, nor the terpsichorean hop of a dactyl, 
s available ; i i aks, be cn 
the librarian € in the library and in bo 


Sw Non-convergent parallel lines — but them- 
. hild towat w ware s ha trate have thrilled ie but it makes The Peda- 
i chi a Be L W O Onea -ia 

answer his neeg, EE teacher to direct the must, have 4” ent BE Th Sa lom jEPtoached The Pedazo e. The light in his eyes 
ness of ¢ ds, The librarian, therefore, le who freque neh K, ‘Well j, The Pe agogue said with, da anticipation, "Wasn't 
libra H, T i S needs of the Young peor ani te roug Aae as the We had today?” The light faded momentarily, 

the wendy ee excellent position to ans =~ | uth asked, “Where'd you buy that aa. f 
‘WE artist, the incipient delinquent, —Jack Estrin 


$5 
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Films of Special Interest 


(Reviews for teachers by the film chairman, School - 


7 i ; and ; 
Committee. For additional information, consul Your sree 
resentative. ) C rep. 
THE WELL 


(United Artists release) 


Many years a80 we saw a movie in which Melvyn Douglas was 


an executive in the firm of Choate and Tillotso 
been Willoughby and Thwaite. He pushed a button on his desk, 
and a pleasant-looking girl entered. “G 


ood morning, Miss Rosen. 
berg,” he said. “Will you bring me th 
please,” 


Miss Rosenberg brought him the 
ed for her to rea 


. There was no angle; the girl just worked there: 
Ever since then we've 


looked for movie characters who are not 
Anglo-Saxon or Protesta 


business like anybody, No amnesia, that is, or a a e 
“passing,” or big speech in the last reel. No comic relief or 


e : t 
color, Like the Chinese woman who comes in to pick up a photo 
graph of her child in 


grapher in San Francisc 
ats about how nice it 
Cook them a good meal 


bers 0 
Son and brother in Golden Boy. They all seem to be mem™ "it 
e human race 


atic rac 
tather than creatures of melodram 
Cumstance, 


papers, and went away, We 


t who 
0, or the colored cook in No uly Par an 
is to have a day off to visit your their dead 
, Or the Negro family who mourn 


In the new movie 
tm Norman a 
in thirty-six hours e 
tonal than anything you've seen since the pictures o el a 
nots or of Detroit in 1943. But the race riots ” for anyon as 
Motivated too shallowly and resolved too simpy ig tow? Py 
“<ccept them as the real thing. The trouble in te act, tbe Sort 
with “rumors” and ends completely with a ai Mut fost! 
unal rescue of a child who has fallen into 4 i of 2 r W 
credible, and the film’s great virtue, is the eae rakes ° 
barage mechanic's family. This man who ne 
36 


h 
‘ z s f caug 4° 
nd Ernest Anderson in particula e sens 









n, or it may have . 
€ papers in the Dean case, 
Ppear in the plot, but she never 


nt or white, but who still go about their 


“11 hot | 
Bob Hope’s movie about the child-photo- 


o famil l 
called The Well you will find a Negt t up 


it more »” 0 
of violent melodrama, some of Cicer 


| h Rtn, 22 > Th 


i is wife (beautifully playe 
W alls for thirty-six hours, his wife ( ea y p 
ove 


i ir little 
is numbed by anguish for their 
aie Noom a be a their relatives and me, me te | 
j m see, or especially heroic. They have an ordi- 
Te 


ignity under pressure, which are 
Jys n their Tr mpka a Z oie should be colored is 
ed which a noisy melodrama has been built; it 
l oa e in her as a woman in a recognizable ap 
l - of the difference, underscored by fine acting oy! = 
fen is what emerges from The Well as the important fa 


inthe colored people in the story: they might be anybody; they 


ait be me, 


ECOMMENDED TO STUDENTS (“Classics and others ) 


Vhatever shortcomings Tom Brown’s School Days may have 
ia at, literature, or social history—and captious elderly paa 
who will never See sixteen again may discover a few—it ap- 
int 45 none as entertainment for the young. As Tom (John 
Nan Davies) valiantly holds his own against the villainous 
tin. ad noble D 


^ Rugby, our high school students appear to squeal, 
a Hy < Much as their 
| Mang jones Was fresh f 


bastinadoing and “roasting” instead 
E Lik © Pattern of the new boy at school is clear through 
hae Unites “any British films, Tom Brown’s School Days 
| Kl See Bi tists release) has a perfection of period om 
| hs tae hocha Playing rugby in the original fashion, 
| ‘ba dge” y 


i ook like a rather genteel sport, and a 
aye ViR hare and hounds Straight out of the mezzotint 

Pr e | 

i W 4 Seums, 


Ms at 9.0, There is a free program of motion pictures 
| Nl Hie 'n the auditorium of the American —— a 
Mig Curie (ny High school students will be intereste ; 
\À (Dee, Nov, 3), Dr. Ebrlich’s Magic Bullet (Nov. 2 ); 
$ . 2e Story of Louis Pasteur (Feb. 16), an 
Mug © Science and nature shorts. 


£ Modern Art offers, for a price all students 


37 





r. Arnold (Robert Newton) expels that 


prototypes did when the novel by. 
thy € haz rom the printer. Though the date is 
= Week 8 Consists of 
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Education in the News 


HIGH ‘poy 


"N E” dary Schools 
ovem} | uilding in the Secon ee 
cn aor, a Harold Lloyd program, High ang pyre? 39) Sieg a sound soley ia: citizenry aden 
iy (Nov. 5-11); and a Shaw Classic, Py gm dlion 1 Y Jst ne - possessing a pattern of behavior charac 
Season subscription cards fo 


"ah depend upon an empirical acceptance of the im- 
| velia and social responsibility. iiai 
duce and quality of our citizenship must provide 
| ——_ of well-being, else the nation has no common 


t students, offer; Mis 
count rates to the Art, Gramercy, and 8th Street then mia dis. 
hattan, are available upon request. Write to Mr, CI TS in Man. 
at the Sutton Theater, 205 East 57 Street, New York et Perty 
RUTH M. GOLDSTEIN braham Lincoln High san 


duy meaning of the term, but in its more elastic conception of 
feiga trait and effectively building it into character, is a way 


fhe support of which is the prime function of the school. 
WD Vill 


CNOA 


öh activi 


7 'y program has a better chance of success in mya 
HIGHER EDUCATION | t&inble character building and citizenship goals than has 
Bunyan was One of th . Pe , 
ath "e  the many who could not be dissuaded from aty school, 
using elevator for “elevated.” i EE 


a 
ont you kn 
wearily, 


o f atticle in t 
ow the difference between these two?” I asked, he Educ 


es,” he replied, . 
a what is the difference?” | 
teplied, “vator goes up and down and a elevated just stays up,” he 

“That's ve 


ational Forum for May, 195 1, entitled 
‘ication for Citizenship,” Dr. Kilpatrick outlines four 
“omprehensive traits which an adequate body of citizens 
ts he © Order for society to move forward. About such 
| Says: 


E hr 


2 OF 
S 


ei h l , | 
" "y good,” I replied enjoying the joke with the class. § tk; ia must (i) be more emotionally secure, more 
You Must try to remember to make that distinction when you ate J, 00k 

ang. Now, how do 


you come to school ?” 
»» “ l f the class. 
way,” he answered, atic ei Butterfield 


. oad Jo 9? SS given than now to popular emotion— 
be po a4! to Confusion and destruction. They must 
Hetty pes committed than now to the common good; an 
| ie ia of both parties must stand together : 
tood ka to any willin gness to subordinate the pub- 
w) be, Selfish 


Come on the sub 


: $ 
bs e mop OF partisan advantage. Our people am 
MNR Pre fa e Senerally able to think on public — 
wi" kno 102 such thinking. To think better t a} ar 
‘Uer p edge o ‘al irs and better insight, w 
Pan EA Ail voor neon aff o a ssomther somes aie 
TALK ‘nuting 5° th reasoning and con , se ok OPi 
hing let fee freely about soytiiing without we mf A va to „< Present most cannot argue without getting angry 
8 let it be ever Îi l forces WhICR ©. jn Nee, Hide ial effort we need (iv) as 
‘aCe ON to its £ SO little, to the unseen ake a positive jg inetitey © any and every social e look su Dis and 
Pression, he coun tiny. Even if he does sa a a | poble Ove, a widely shared sound outioo 
Motion some teeta Or modifies some other impt e 
the f 


i . to 

e ‘ain of ideas in someone else, which helpt ated pe? 

is to talks the world, , - . One of the functions of an iad 
> and of Course he should try to talk wisely. 


—Edwin 


- im- 
agent in p Citizens must achieve Sikes ot teed 
Ch in frat e epe bd 
My b the foot a of = modern civilization. 

roble i ; 
Patrick ter is built by actual bebaving, 
Nt of States that charactt or examination.” This, he 

* book either by recitation 


Lawrence 


38 


mion which to conduct its business. Behavior, not in the 


am H. Kilpatrick believes that the elementary school . 
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IGH POIN 
OO __H 
says, the elementary school is 


whereas the secondary school 
subject-matter domination. 


stated desirable traits, 
mentions a survey by S 


In support 


that 


Cation "i 
cation for citizenship,” 


€ Problem is not so simple and the good Doctor himself 
fecognizes that i € area of specifics the goals of ome 
ion are not identical. For ae al cpt 
80als of vocational and professional p 
pon may not be denied. Somewhere in secondary educ 
made in the direction of meeting the 
S and interest 


and secondary educa 
Secondary schools the 


40 


eginnin 
need 
school only to a] 
trate its bj 


Must Some 
itty, French 


Solved? B 
Dr. Kilpa 


Sirah 


“+ + . the longer 
less willing are they, i 
sort of responsibilit y 
themselves to action wh 
Sacrifice. In other wo 
(1938) common ; 
commitmen 


> 


or morals 


& Must be 


§ guns 
how continue this 


compro 

Kilpatrick ie S 

Is it Possible for the Secondary school to preser” 
le Specializ 


> Il pre 
alion of interest or need and still p 
and 







TS {N Ove 


of his thesi 


the students Sta 
+» for civic co- 


tds, the hj 
n New York Stat 


iment to the common good.” | ; 
Dr. Kilpatrick holds with Spaulding that a bookish type of edu- 
nored and denied behavior as a part of the school edu- 


in th 
ti 


S of pupils. 


and steno 


omething to say about that. 


oe . ems 
; citizenship? An answer of yes se 
combination 


morals, 
howled ge 


et the 7th 


0 
three 
Stade have one teacher for say çjtizen 
the day to 


é 
b [A 


will serve both ends. 


as— 
care for all the common nee 


oj § otf ul out ife a 
look on li 1 
li 


S 
: matitss 
erature, movies, art, mathe 


2 y on with on 
commitment to the common good” 
paulding conducted ; 


ation å 
special 
This is true in the elementi 
imited extent. The lower school i schoo 
On character training but the secon ching 
program along with tea 
8taphy. How can these ae el 
mise, of course, But who's to 


oals be 


| the @ 


e this “ 
are 4 
ssible : 


utt bs 
ship 


erd 


gi 


re 





gat IN TAR 


m” or 
general” (or “home — 

q les ihis THb rane aoe program basis, do for 
w vacher, working on t hing that the 6th grade 
' gies n the same sort of i Is difference being that 
n ond fo them last year, aa = J l paga doy sfam 

er e 
i children are now Ari 0 The other fourth of the day 
mlj three-fourths of : I i. according to personal needs. 
dous beginning y fn ms “home room” teacher do the 
la the Bih grade “general” or ae piaia 

only on a little shorter time, Rete 
wane next Year, oniy € h ørade where the “com 
sdecreasing time basis until the 12th g a ied be 
non’ or “general” work would take not mo 
the day, a 

Unt we have more experience of this ig i i 
peent departmentalization would continue. The r ' 
ferences would be that somewhat fewer would stu J 7 7 
one of the present departments, but these few wou a 
basen the work for special interest or conscious need, 50 that 
‘aching in the cpartments would be appreciably more 
metesting than now and better work could as a rule ge 
via general” or “home room” or “core” teachers 5 a 
Other 'eParing to teach, major in exactly this ag of > Sr 
bre wise there would be no secondary teachers equately 

pared to conduct such work. Some will ask whether ns 
0 teach teachers sufficiently able and suffciently eee 
fwe o "E so many lines. The answer seems to be 
lachere “xpþect pupils to learn alo 


ng so many lines, surely 
. an be found able to learn it. oy 
i A, $ One answer to our need for better citizenship 
edy 


Cation p y. CR on this basis get far more TA H 
heyr 0” to this end than is usual on the present pian. S 
an ace, teachers , teaching through the six ena years, . 
Mb mom lish much, The special social science teac i hee 
Propj rent the core work by closer study of the ape 3 e Tpi 
bip 5 involved and so prepare leaders along t s iei 
ed rine, In these two ways can we hope for genuinely better 

Cation for American citizenship. High Schoo! 
`A, RNSTEIN ` Andrew Jackson Hig 00 


4) 
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High Points 
ING AN EFFECTIVE JUNIOR HIG 
es CLUB PROGRAM ~~“! SCHooy, 
The prospect of moving into a brand new build; 
us with a wonderful Opportunity for evaluating our Present clu} 
program and for setting up a new one u 
tage of the unusually ex 


that would take 
cellent and varied facilities at a 
posal. How should we start? Whom should we call up 


on to help? 


Past school year certain 
d problems which, if not 


that during the 


these youngsters bitterly resented their exclusion from the 
tegular clubs. Thi 3 


> was no proper climate for remedial 
activity, . | 
» A few clubs had Proved to be extremely popular. We did 
not know whether 
in charge of these &toups, to the kind of activity given, of 
to a lack of knowledge of some of the other clubs. 
me teachers who lacked any of the special skills neces- 
rary Could not be easily fitted into the club program, thus 
8 distribution of the Classes very difficult. 
d 
POLUTIONS Ata faculty conference the problem was Peji 
ore the Stroup. It was decided to Organize a reo 
The C o investigate these difficulties and to try to T 
interested 1o uman Relations of New York University Þe 


e bers 
` 'udy and offered the help of its mem ‘ons 
Na After Several discussions, the the at conclus 


»» j d othe!» 
eds” pro liminated an 
> SDoyable clubs fon, Tere have to be e 


ound for those youngsters. g othe 
Popular clubs could be a by wog 
3 ©achers as assistants. help. bs 
Teacher ert Council should be called in to tiv 
er Commi 


a 
ttee and Student Council represe” 


ding Presented 


this popularity was due to the teachers 


A p PROG 








‘ cee) upils. Their 
eed upon a questionnaire to r = pi _ erin o£ 
pet and nT uestions should prove a seman, andal 
e ” + hc of flaws in the present program, 
clu pre ? 


ch n ture. 
ew clubs should be contemplated for the fu 
wht 


izati d language difficul- 
oblem of verbalization an ah 
ie Lau made as simple as possible. The ninth year 
tes 


bers of the graduating 
1 wi in the study because the mem n 
air e in the club program for three years an 


. The sixth 
hi more experience with clubs than any a gorp Kre 
ja was included because of its utter lack o exp 


i out- 
upnized activity of this sort. We hoped to get an unbiased 
bok from the youngsters in this group. 


Since we w 
wte signed t 


1 es 
anted honest answers to the questions, no nam 


O the mimeographed sheets. In a way this made 
Mlnatizing th 


{Y comparis 


by JUNIOR HI 


e results difficult, for it was impossible to make 
ons on an intelligence or age basis. 


The Questionnaire 
GH SCHOOL 165, MANHATTAN 


Dar Bo 


Wea and Girls. 


ne beginni i i ill have in 

nU beati ening to think of the club rogram that we w 
e your pee new junior-high-school building in September. We would 
Xe also * elp So that the clubs we select will be the kind you want. We 
oE his che: King to the end that each boy and each girl will have the club 
tonah the if possible. The following information will help us. Even 
IO Name 3th year will not be with us, we welcome its help. Do not sign 
D Be Pl t 
Fl new „OW ate listed most of the clubs that we will have. Please pu 
soi, ant the Club t or seth like to join, 42 next to your second 
nap #3 next to your third choice. 
Nig and Civic Club l 
lars N Television Sewing and Knitting Novelties 

dray “W in Science Advanced Sewing. 
Book Menge °-Browsing Photography 
Gleg cq, cding Weaving and Novelty 
p hesta? Art Ee ty 

Re WW ove 
N Nad Drawin Practical Woodwork 
Bue velties and Painting Arts and Crafts 
The Sloped Typing ae 

; rott United Inside o (0) 
Nations Club iat ai Goer Workshop 


43 
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—— HIGH PONTS 


Lal LNovember, 195 
G.O. Council Science y Aas 

Dramatics Mathemati s Pu ad se Ssistants 
Athletics any other yor A 
Dancing (Social) : Jou would like, 


2) Why do you like the club you ave chosen ? 
6 1. lot of fun. K heck one, 
2. Not fun, but could be. 
3. It is very educational. 
4, It may help me in my future occu 
$; a4 i reason Pca is it? 
3) Do you like the clu fogtam to be given at the hecin-: i 
K as it is ne eee : No nr i am nares. p 

(4) If No, which period would be better? 

(5) What suggestions could you make to us so that the 
program we have next year will be of greates 
if you have suggestions. ) 

Thank you. 


pation or profession, 


kind of club 
t value? (Answer this onl 


Sincerely yours, 


Henry Antell 
Pring pal 
The Results ! 

1. Most popular clubs in the order of their popularity 
1. Social Dancin ot 431 
2. ‘Typing 
3. Athletics 338 
4. Radio and Television y 23 
5. Arts and Crafts i 
6. Glee Club . i 
2, hie least Popular clubs were | 8 

- endi 
2. Civic Club A = 
caving and Novel 
Mathematics Puzalers 5 | 

: 5. Globe Trotters it 
" Sasons given for choice 55 
Lots of fun ’ 3 
2, Helpful in future occupation 113 
-A Very educational 31 

* Not fun, but could be 13 ? 
i x O er reasons . ing of the E! 
` ~> You like the club program at the beg! 353. | 
u es — 629 diii 





erred 
; Other periods pret 
"sth Period — ; 
ith Period — 3 
3rd p -i i 
apd Period — ted 
clubs frequently. sugge l — 
oe for Girls, Cooking Club, Different Dane 
Shorthand Club, me girl clubs 
. Other clubs suggest hop for 
| Clothes edhe Metal Shop for Girls, Say Poel 
Girls, Arts and Crafts for Girls, more trips, 8 Sapi 
Army, clubs for smart children to help the less smart p 
, in thi children better 
because children can explain things to other wig eee 
than teachers, Printing Club, Sight-seeing K on 
Club, Hiking Club, Baseball Team—for each grade, on 
making Club, Nature Club, Bird Club, Wrestling an 
ing, Softball l | 
ther Suggestions 


“er club period; program in assembly; more a i nans 
tea Subs; everybody should have first choice; shop : 
= club; good photographic equipment; medals an 

Prizes for Clubs; fashion show for advanced sewing; con- 
l i ancing and glee clubs; plays for school and parents; 
pe children in club; not too much of one thing; teachers 
ould’ be so strict in clubs; more boys dancing; at some 
= the clubs Should meet and talk over what they have 

he, 


Part a 1 © Surprised and gratified at the lack of reticence aed i 
of cert * Youngsters in letting us know just what they t sh ; 
ig "au Aspects of the program and at their astuteness in m 

. Bos’ < Valuable Suggestions for the future. This woo is 
nd th indication of the importance of the clubs to the en 


ible q Petsonal responsibility they feel for having a vital, enjoy- 
“ub period, 


DEAL. his is being written now that we are in our 
i building. A Aa at we had in the old 165 ae a 
q Ysical imitations disappeared as we saw the exhibit cases for 
nk Use, the Space and equipment, the lockers for storage of ma- 
“als, and the auditorium which lends itself so easily to culmi- 
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ting activities of the clubs, | 
The pupils are looking forward to th 


e “new deal” A 
They helped in its formulation. It is the 


ir program. The hi u 
been told the results of their answers to the y ave 


questionnaire, 

Every child will be in a club of his choice. The Student Coun. 
cil, which used to meet during the club period, will meet 4 
other time. The best pupil brains should þe in this Council if a 
valuable contribution is to be made by morning from 
9:00 to 10:00 is the club hour. The 


hours at this time. | 
A worth-while Project will be decided upon by the clubs as a 
goal for the school yeat. Club activities wil] then have a definite 
Purpose and stimulus for the teacher leaders as well as for the 
dren, without impinging on other weekly activities of the 
groups. We hope that such intra-mural competition will prove to 
be a boost to an individu 
Pulshments, 


At the end of the comin | 
on the Popularity and effectiveness of these innovations will nate 
to be devised, Until then, we will just have to trust our observa 
tions and the reactions of the youngsters to this new club program. 
It should certainly be an improvement over the old. al 

ELMA ABELL Junior High School 54, Manha 


ENGLISH AND SOCIAL-STUDIES UNIT 
eps in United States and Possessio 
ULU 


AN INTEGRATED 
Spanish Footst 
THE Co 


consists of 
M the modern concept of education the curriculum h 
naa es in its subject matter, all the skills and othe ad. 
ized by the School to further learning on the part 0 d 
tak Sentially ex 


+. 2. “give af 
Periential learning. The heart of it is “8!” 
S'S are and pool.” today 3 
The guiding Principle in curriculum development, throug? 
taath in the demoer Way of life. This is fostered ing to 
Bethe, PUPIL relationships in living, planning, and 


ple 
a . learn 
m unit of work is a related body of appropriate and : 


GH POINT [November 1951) a 


4 j ghich, 18 


t some | 


al's pride in his club and its accom- | 


8 school year some means of checking 


E 


1 
R 


‘hg teas of foo 





sOCIAL ST bject matter c ompartments, deals , 
su 


igni cts. 
sblem in all its significant aspe 
ot pt 


identifying characteristic a 
i lum has as its identifying chara Biris eee’ 
More curricul f subject lines. Two or more subj 
su 


| Š and one-half or 
Go eet one teacher, usually for one and 
mme un 


entional 
sof problems and pupil needs, rather than along ey a n 
sso pro = e blocks of time provide for ee y fone 
ie sal niat, Founded on ya _ sansa a nay 
ilming, the core curriculum accords with the 


ivi i ds, and 
Fg recognizing and meeting individual differences, nee 


i etence. 
tests, so developing growth in personal and l amaa non 
£ subject areas that best lend themselves to g 


i i ible 
Sr tizh school are social studies and English, with a possit 
F Xelation wi 


with a lan 


| specific 
uage, in the language class. In some i 
' Music and at En be incorporated. On the again year 
7 his could utilize pethaps twelve or thirteen periods. 


| bash Which follows is to be worked out by an eighth-year 
Class, 


... He official teacher has the class on a core program: 
“dies and English. The language, music, and art teach- 
“Operate in Working out the unit. 

i OF UNIT 
a wtticalum utilizing social studies and English, Spanish, 
Music, and art. 


Fa 


ME AL 
LO 


SROUND 

Mt! Puerto 

8 ic 
h 


t Ricans are coming into New York. Their cultural . 
| tough 4 ; Sp 


anis 


. Their language and customs are Spanish, 
s are naturalized citizens. A study of the early be- 
mat many of our Southwestern states discloses the Spanish 
stoms and ways of living that have survived today 
l Shelter clothing, occupation, household arts, 
w Stoms, “The working out of this unit should Serve 
e ig.old ur ing the newer segment of our neigh- 
‘iden ,-, PUtpose of having 

‘tits <atify themselves with pride with the American cultural 

helping break down the twin obstacles of preju- 


tipi 
“Ole 
‘the i Cu 


Aw 
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CIAL STUDIES UNIT ——— 


aa ree ee ) l s0 = n 
i "HGH POINTS. [November ; at AND tee of history; seeds of culture planted for future gen 
dice and misunderstanding that obscure the vision of me yeo continuity ; 


who have been predominantly influenced by the An Be citizen, f ios —_— approach toward neighbors, appreciation of likes 
aXQ 0 \ 


ture. As this unit is for a Spanish-language class. į nal fooi 
and widen the class’ concept of this anpi and its pi deepen J al dislikes. 
e. 
| IMS 
ORIENTATION OF PUPILS | p eri studies more meaningful. MES 
Keep in mind that the class is Spanish: the pupils read of À iting directed art work, language work, and music in these 
Children become briefly familiar with geography and n Spain. f ies using Spanish themes and —_— ee 
the country, to understand temperament of the y | story of fi Heoming familiar with origins O customs 1m SO 
origins and way of life. N . people, their racial | wi US. possessions which were formerly Spanish. 
| G y Ot Ite, Note, particularly, resemblances b lopreciation of Spanish contributions in United States in areas of 
European Spain and the part of th "ego NCes between f Appreciation O panish contribu 10NS 
pioneers settled. F p e New World where Spanish kwod, shelter, clothing, occupations, art and music. : 
! - tor example, the Southwestern section of the | lag in pupil-teacher planning and in technique of unit procedure _ 
i United States (California) is much like Spain—sunny, hot, d a ind democratic living. 
mt i winter rains. Both have brown hillsides dry edule | ye use of visual aids, and developing skills in construction 
apped mountains, intense sunshine. cold ‘ TE. ual arts, 
_ that are raging torrents in winter and | ew e ee 


ly trickling streams in {ANED | 
summer, lofty fo only Seep -stean URE AND AP | 
Ske reod k ma desert plants, lack of springs and drinking 1! Oenbation ana E- PROACH 


queducts and irrigation. 1 This isa prac: EP 
The Southwest, likewise, was isolated from the rest of the ag peer a application of “Democracy at Work’’—groups work- 
t , in 


country by mountains 


desert, and as Spain is isolated from pup} ung and sharing, pupil-to-pupil relationship and 
E i 2 oh) Sea, aS opain.1S isolate : Lp Pupil relat 4 ; ; 

a aea — The climate invited asp lazy “manana | Watine tivities, ne as well as teacher-teacher relationship. 

ty dobe) i i a was the same building material gaia 22 le of group leaders 

or pro v cee ay for tiles and pottery. Conditions were suit 3 Repore > OÉ material 


vegetables of 


b same foods; so the fruits, grains, flowers, 7” ' Conferences * progress 
grazing lands ld Spain were transported to the new land. 


The “Used group and class) 


41 9.2 activiti 
. heep: Org €S 
In sh Supported the imported cattle, horses, and SaF 49 yt Communicat: 
as what are now our states of Florida, Texas, New ae (3 yi ten communicat 
a Colorado, Nevada, California, Utah (and parts of O m id py cal aids on 
» Were like “home” to the Spanish explorers and settle iy tips t 
OBJECTIVE | Reading museums, art galleries 
A l ` 
l. Sympath 2 AND AIMS (Broad) ent of liag i £2 to records or learni 
he Son ES, Understanding of a group who form a large See bo" 5. Wip mation SERR SONIA 
2 mation of tween hemophere Our Cool NSB et | Cop Ens 
, v orld ea prejudices, thereby promoting American always ' Qay tibitg ‘ng in Preparation of notebooks, manual arts, drawings, 
. ttity e fi E , can tepo © l 
4 earn Feim ee humility—the realization that we — i N tting 
` e pPreciati ni m: | 
5 i Sposa nt Sp anish influence on, and contribution to, f pa l y SETT EXPERIENCES 
- Res NP 0 
telision 5 dignity and worth of each individual, regardless gee areas INFORMATION 
4 » and socio-economic status, E Btaphic he Study 


background and influence on way of life 
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—— HIGH PONT 


t3 [Nov 
—Films on area and on Hispanic and Latin-America 
—Charts, maps, news items ` : 
1.2 Library for research 
1.3 Historic background 
—Textbooks, stories, pictures 
1.4 Museums and other class trips 


—Museums: Metropolitan, Brooklyn, Natu 
Haye Foundation (Indian), Cooper Uni 
1.5 Films 


—Filmstrips, silent and sound movies, slides 
1.6 Music 


—Records, song books, dances 
1.7 Art 


Information and examples obtained from and seen at Museum of 
Hispanic Society of America, Haye Foundation, etc, 
1.8 Extensive reading 


T xp social STUDIES an 


netica using silver from mines) 
: art to America using si : 
ger work re polychrome, ivory (used wood and clays 


S 
= 


a 
ember, 1951) h 


j, silk, cotton des 

| lit ree broidered, woven broca 

| alee f wood and leather oe an, Murillo; Soria, 

Ered Spanish masters (Velasquez, Zurbanan, > 

Pan 

PO Broadway and 155 St.—tiles, ironwork, leather, 
iC ’ 

4 Ain a of Natural History—lantern slides: “Spain Past 

en a 

nd Present”; motion pictures on loan 

\duio-vitual aids of Board of Education ao. l 

‘in stips—Expansion to Pacific, Risè of New West, Territorial Ex 

] fasion, Western Migration ol 

intem slides— Westward Movement Unit (Keystone) — 

‘und ilms—Texas—March of Time, Good Neighbor Family— 

Q1AA, Puerto Rico 


American Indian, His Contribution to Civilization and 
Ants and Crafts of American Indians 


tal Histo T E R 
on, T, Hispanic 


BREAKDOWN OF ACTIVITIES AND SOURCES 
1. Music (songs and dances) , : 
1.1 


"+ entus, Songs and Games of the Americas 
Salma and Boyle, Ameri 


Tans for general backoround 
cans Together 1 kero, 0°74 backgroun 
Ginn and Company, Latin- America Son g Book ahs : 
Hague, Eleanor, Folk § ongs of Mexico M useum 
Johnson, Edith, Regional Dances of Mexico 


Ginn and Company, 


| thes of American Indian 
Birchard and Co. 


World of Music Series 


f book; as 
» Music Everywhere 1 Mi, 4rces of information: 
Barnes, A. S. Spanish-American S ong Book , A hii 2” ueblos of Old i a A woe ome Forest 
C. Scribners Sons, Songs and Games of the Americas ‘tery o} the Southwest... Ed. by American Mus. Natural History 
1.2 Phonograph Records by Victor 7 hin Hi “thwestern a cg ae P. E. Goddard 
LaGolondrina Rose Jarabe Tap m (been jets and Their Makers oeaan. S. W. Jones 
2. P Estrellita Cielito Lindo Sobre la O tiong c Toduced by Spaniards who taught Indians weaving) 
| an! t “graphie | rrr. March, 1923; Feb., 1922; 
ambers, Maria, Water-Carriers’ Secret i dian of Mex? & Med July, 1915; Dec., 1910 
“Sept. of Interior Office of Education, Little India di omnia o P 4B ii Elizabeth Morrow 
3, m ? | o TT H. H. Bancroft 
onore, Pottery Makin From Ground U Span: D2 Sie Magy, 88 Mo ween gaa ste R. H. Dana 
Johnson and Newkirk tekei j enota msh issions Nee a LS a Paul Elder 
e Kirk, bps? of California. ......... 3 
etropstin it Clay , hk TT Pea I ana dake deli H. H. Jackson 
pois m's picture loan collection 70 Op eigy, Ments wiy T AT. teens -T e a am 
es (Hispano-Moorish) 24122, 27804, 5206, 39° Ciba 'chitecture of Mexia eal .LeBeaume and Papiro 
il ’ ifo "Anic S ORI ESTE TT Piexotto 
Cose, 22459, 29460, 8010LSD Popta Ungettbwest ot A ea Ernest P. 
mumes—15th and 16th Centuries k Borde Spain aid Miklós ones res Irving B. Richman 
Arms and Armor—15th and 16th Centuries ich culture Nelia : witness 5 aap. H. E. Bolton 
oisonne—damascene enamel—influence of Moott bor NOY on. T Bolton and Adams 
19th Centu ept) (R Mexica And Somb IIIN Walter Lefferts 
Net Work—16¢h and 17th Centuries P f great inf Cita’, ne ai 
30 Leatherw ork—embossed (Spanish contribution of & 
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HIGH POINT 
a eer ee OE. 


/ B 
S {N | | yy AND SOCIAL neni of the Indian, by the SE h, nep 
Ovemh a : on : l 

TARTOTT DA al. ata ea da aiie Lemeips ae!) ios "pid the ee ist of poems dramatizations, radio 
Childe of Menino ttt A, ‘a Pines boder?” tributions could consist poe P jaa d gs and paintings. 
pvr inikan aa e Stella May i a peA manual and fine arts, 

7. Activities in Field of Language Arts pis sorles 
7.1 Radio script based on Two Years Be 


fore the Mast] . 
to Missions of Los Angeles, San 






Francisco, San Die ATION l 

for hides for Boston shoe market : a Monter F yia did the pupil learn? imple true-false, matching, short-answer 

1942—View of these as modern Cities (especially Loş Angeles Fiian be determined by ned through floor talks, open forums, 
7.2 Radio script (March of Time, Santa Fe.) oi multiple-choice tests. Check also wth they achieved, individu- 
7.3 Discussion al discussions. Let children tell what ac e, and general competence. 

“How Did Spaniards Help the Indians?” Fe iin new viewpoints, increased knowledge, : 

“How Did Spaniards Harm the Indians?” Aw did the pupil learn? z EEEE 
7:4 Play, Kit Carson {ihis criterion: Did he utilize tools of learn 8! 
7.5 Articles aed outcome: 

Story of Apaches—the Pueblos ith in knowledge 

Spanish contributions to our daily lives 

Agriculture: Spanish 


fruit basket—oranpes, lemons, citron, fi 


i understanding of another culture 
dates, grapes, plums, apricots 


r ibutions 
tion of our great debt to this culture and its eae = 
» peaches, olives, pomegranates, al- Dour present way of life . 
monds, walnuts, Cer wheat, barley, rye. Flowers—toses, Govth in attitudes 
geraniums, lilies, Poppies. Livestock—cattle, shee , horses. . ls 
7.6 Leather arts 


Tig!" different int of view 
1 iba, sf aa culture and poin 


; à ’ t f le 
7.7 Spanish influence on home construction: tiled roofs, adobe, stucco bite 0, Se oh interdependence o peop 
ay 


dishes, wood and leather furniture, courts, enclosed yards, 
venetian blind 


EIZER ; J. H. S. 54, Bronx 
S, ranch houses. : ich became f THE SCHO COMMITTEE 
7.8 St r be issions which bec OLS AND SOCIAL AGENCIES 
oe bi: a Junipero Serra (founded mis Ih OF BRONX WELFARE COUNCIL* juan a 
79 Manual arts ish kitchen; 9% fip "on ro) are Council has issued the f ollowing repor 
Model of pueblo; pottery; weaving; model Spanish f Span i batt and sou A ness 5 Suede This committee, under 
house; map, El ino Real: tracing footsteps of- ing (1004, ty Mans): & . idance chairman 
ae 2 . reas of living -Pio shi of Mr. George Weinberg, gu , : 
Plorers ; Murals; charts showing various a 7 SY; hs § ries of meetings 
shelter, clothing, occu ations), sne tivers in state 0% Jt, Sap chool, conducted last year a se bers of school 
art listing names of, cities, states, mountains, rivers in | Ų n th n SOcia case work agencies and mem * sed their 
rt listing Spanish words in English language. * tee 
7.9 Original research ish origin Lay Members 
Sie G&S on foods in our diet and dishes of Spanish. S Mrs. S. B. Neumann 
ish influence on modern music i Iture le As B Betty S. Owen 
What We could admire and imitate in Spanish cu ve Borenstein irat aaite 
trice Rosenberg 
+ Class Prepares larpe scrapbook to be a permanen , Aree gto liq, ice K, Hewitt Mrs. Selma Schoenber 
aiy, This is to contain original articles of pr” occo" daj Judd l Mrs. Rebekah Sheppard 
include music, £, 8*Phic entities, shelter, food, 0 Kaplun Dorothy Sims 
2 Ge va relate jg reer opu f pueblos missions, d Sssinger Edwin Sonnenburg 
a Itte e u , i ` 
maps, es Snid display models of p Wilma Wilcox 
52 
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ways of helping the school age child who displays 
adjustment. 




























i AGENCIES ) 

ol pom id not know how the child was Pr , 

e A dild. He = t given any information abou 
af if 


The report describes how the School an F f ghich mig t cep lain 


agenc 
ing together in small Sroups were able to NCY Worke 


i ion on referrals 
| s did not take action o 

ca Sher eapi by parents, School people fl that Å 
ences in method, to criticize each other, ang eventually i er gere not one aa to the agency or discontinued visits, 
at mutual understanding, In keeping with the Purpose , F pe Tdo exnething shout R” 

Bronx Welfare C ouncil, this committee bro hb tovethe k yaq shou 

groups of workers who have a common broblem—the bool A le voiced thar 
chila—but who have not always worked in harmony vith sal UES LOOK AT SCHOOLS. Agency people 

other, The “clearing of the atmosphere” which occurred in th 

meetings has resulted jn better ¢ ti 


. baffled by 
deo in dealing with schools. First, they a Eee r 
‘and best lack of Aerobi of the individual child’s nee 


| Fell was made to conform even though this =e iar 
Committee set up as oné oi maladjustment. Secondly, they felt _— ii rea pbc 
its Projects an exploration of differences in Practice betwee Pnpelled to study material that did no lemme proies 
ool and case-work-agency Personnel. The Committee consi ay" Vocational needs, and these children 
of representatives of Schools and Case-work agencies of the Brom 


W Co H displayed rebelliousness or lack of interest. Finally, 
e Work of the Mmittee centered around planning for thf% telt 
ee open meetings of 


social case work agenci 


es, 
The Schools and Social Agencies 


nel them Kenly the problem of referral. Saree F totes 
€ year. These meetings were designe ogy UCtantly, feeling they had been “ordere 
for school and agency personne] concerned with maladjusted g ià 
dren at the three levels of the schools—elementary, junior W Y 
and senior hiph, “Pfesentatives of the Bureau of Atten pod) L ANALYSIS. In general, school people tended to re- 
the Bureay of Chi] Guidance related to: the three s*3 ol Workers as : 
levels, as well as al] Committee members participated. Inge? hi 


Operating in a rotected, unrealistic Sal 
Th sty which Br N presen people felt that the schools were working 
© Spirit of my intellectual honesty ` AE Piese, P TSSSive atmosphere., , . 
developed in the = a g p: of the previous Fr ; “Ps ves of schools and agencies frankly ae 
| ily transmitted to the open meetings. ce witb ™ be for pPitlude to clarification. It was an en 15 

&roup frankly described their points of er e VIRS Casa Work. tOups. 

other, citing Specific examples, They early. realized f ; 
Existence of , 


“i? 
ON 


lize that, 
School people began to rea 

sot AN Gey are a4 Psychiatric treatment can ie tesi tener 
Problems indicated that the two profes! Oh forge te an panacea. It is more difficult of the dyna- 
Working together to hel their common client, the unde o> À atone À “a Physical ones; our saewiene p a surprising 
and that such Mistrust ad existed was based on lack 0 jimit” 4 at ork aa Ychrerecent and so — aei reflected 
. Sychiate; 1 im . 

E OF each other's ‘chniques and school or agency pb oh ; ol be ee Change in a — ae ma 
ia JOOLS LOOK Ar AGENCIES. School people west SA way the entire personality Sometimes e 

in the discussion three main problems. First, they ond ig 

Pointed that child, 


One so far that very little help can be given 


ya, Yer 
ily a8 thy Q “Wor 
WhO were referred to fam ly e 


af 
app” as 
. Pted for treatment frequently showed po i dY 
= en in group behavior. Secondly, a no 
me to an agency, the teacher or counselor rec 


in- 
St, Or psychiatrist. In ppi E fal to 
Wine . 3 Client, social workers felt that t d teacher. In 

the. the Part of both social worker an his relations 
. child's difficulties frequently involve 


5S 
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ov ae y-NI ; 

with parents or other members of the family, ott. ember, 1951) Pri ree anei by the parents to face their 
given in confidence and so cannot be revealed witho, mation i d, itionstlP re of a successful referral and continuing 
of parents and child. However, social workers ar Out pe sion Wee th probabi ity 
any material that is not confidential if schoo] € glad to qi A, y good. 
or telephone the agency, Personnel wi) write 1 

i E i d that the prac- 

Social workers learned, that, t , Tq PRACTICE. The Committee foun i l 
individualized, this is the long-range ain of tition is not ‘isl groups’ meeting together to explore professional dif- 
1 . COLS. At the f 


Jars is a fruitful way of improving mutual understanding. 
ing frognization of such groups should be continued under the 
_ igs of Bronx Welfare Council, the local colleges, or district 
| program for ample time fy Putuittts: The group should be small so that each in- 


ons in school program for the geough period of time so that participants will get to know 

of flexibility. This ; te gradually moving in the direction } ther sufficiently to be free to raise questions, express dif- 

mt ba india k- 'S IS especially true on the high-school level J 4 evaluate personal practices and opinions. 
directory of p tather than block, programming is the rule. 


f guidance . ; | 
the Guidance a ENTA f [tee in the schools published by 


o ° ed 
to representatives of i. Board of Education and distributed 


l ily agencies, proved a valuable 1¢ 
Source to the social agencies, . piir 


There was mor e y on 
any othe, a p= pt the process of aje ae rs site willin 
“ventually reached It was f i h S point — k des toward fe the attitude t le her cl 
referrals were due t b S Feit that the different a Is and age Ny Ldterms a. Oward examinations of most of her class- 
cies. Schools are j © basic differences between schools ida Ve E studen ere for teachers. Teachers wanted to learn 
parents, whereas la Position of authority in regard P encies Ë i to review saad studied. Teachers used tests to compel 
voluntary. 2 relation of child and parent to gas e cast s the Stude their notes. Teachers were mainly interested 
Work process ad _— long discussions on the age in ths w sult of nts a mark. That Dorothy might, improve her- 
Process. It was empha participation of omit to 8 ti had to <1 English test hadn't occurred to her. 
agency for hel emphasized that the very act mission of BY * Pporturcr. Orothy and her classmates to understand 
adequacy which oe scem to the parent an a It was apres Ntcome a for self-improvement could be a most a 

at pressure ri i individuals cannot face. ig SP T YY do the examination process. Now what might 


$ P i X 0 
uld not be put on individuals to take unse Ni, Breeg PFOfit from her errors? 


to the conclusion that the teacher Of to Si 
Sho Onclusion that : n | Co i 
nad os the problem of the child’s maladjust™h ep t hyg be = ‘ective work, First Dorothy, placed a number over 


‘Id, an bi 
Patents bah € Persons responsible for the child, he pe 


DOROTHY’S THIRTY-NINE ERRORS 


Lioth 
‘i h 4 twelfth-grade student, made thirty-nine errors in 
VA “ighty-minute midterm examination. Her grade 








irty-ni he re- 
t Er ne} en she got to number thirty nine, s 
> their own decision in regard to meet nroces do” | ür ever 8hbor, “Gosh, did I make that many mistakes? 
not m wrthermore, the exact technique of the referra Pechool Ps | Pass 2” 
atter much as long as the relation between G 


Sonne] and the i 809 


n “pies l RECORD OF ERRORS. We then worked out 
. Notebook entries at the board so that the whole 


57 


ting: 
Parent is warm, human, and accep”, 


wo; Pul may participate. The meetings should continue over a - 


& to rest on her laurels, the passing grade. | 
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contents, 


respect 


—HIGH POINTS 


DESTES al 
NINE ERRORS 
class might understand the procedure. The 


a Y- a Aa tude toward examina- 
[Novembey 5y y’ THIRT more constructive attitude towar 


| from 
I eda , Dorothy profited 

d as follows: Sist SIX. entries ap. eh eee many hours in ae king. Secondly, she learned 

J | ei a it for remedial A It is hoped that this 

; Rule, Reason, : «abor y us £ lan uag ; le 

. Type of Error Correction or Coreia ny ae uthority for ee cole => prove even more valuab 
1, Agreement Everyone must do Pronouns Must agree with ‘a tof tuning to rerere , 
his part. cedents in numb me 


raged to 

fic rules learned. Dorothy will be a meals of 
bathe a j henever the occasion arises, ond wen 
ym s o mhod for problems in Sana e er eni 
p to follow a similar panee era miesa 
DnA akoni Tig ho comet van mma 
fied, growing out of felt needs, gave sea h for brighter 
pune progress, Fourthly, there was an CPE ks and respect of 
< tents, who finished quickly, to earn the th 


or. 
(Tressler, Course 3, P | 

' top) Be 

. Spelling preference Dictionary, Page 761; also, 

_ Handbook, Page 31, 

. Grammar He spoke as if he Handbook, P 

meant it. 





age 42, middle; 
also, Better High School English, 
Page 88, top) 


- Awkward con- Bredon Hill iy Handbook, Page 44, 7. 


struction Housman shows 


slower classmates by helping them. iscovered common 
ile answering individual questions, I disco in the last ten 
(In Bredon how joy can be only | tulties, These I took u with the entire class in the 
Hill ` shows temporary. ttes of a ; 


period and at the beginning of the next ed I re- 
à week after the corrective work heir ar ce er and 
trip p Students by distributing the eee Fi I felt 
test the students offer corrections and applicable ru ther than 
wie ents Cught to understand that actual leaming ta Dorothy, 
Xi ‘Pet work would be their measure of Din, a that 
tles? Rade 100% on the retest. T took this to in 


| | % ut 
» Grammar The class asked the me is needed as the object . 

chai d me. ked. ' 
Bij (Tressler, Course, 4, Page 280 
Paragraph 60.) a, 

e 
Although Ulysses subordinate-clause-first lish, 

has it old, he see Better High School i 


- Punctuation 


language 
i . ss and th b of a strong desire to use 
still wants to sail p 104, top Ur € absence for many 
5 cone, os = a BP ihe ogee than low ability, had been responsible for 
RUIDING STUDY. 1 had to explain carefully the resor oo. | Upo Binal th 

e closets and sh 


mmerci dent, 
irty-nine errors. Dorothy, a commercial stu 
bably b 


: f her experience. 
were E e retary as a result o 
elves, where drill and grammar books of a better secretary 


. ! d table 
ad to instruct the students in the use of ae of par 
., ~Orrective work was done on a separate s$ eared 0? i 
O Writing other than the numbering of errors app ers wert 
nation paper. This was important, for these pap ith 
€ used again later for retesting. especially pal 
ents asked many questions on procedure, uent indy’ io 
to the fourth column. I had to offer frequen, 
explana i 


rective work im- 
hong FER OF TRAINING. Has A -a rades are now . 
her Dorothy's recent compositions: that I cannot report 
nate °f she is less careless, but I eels the sixth entry on 
Doro rte Tansfer of training. For Sas ees This rule is vio- 
teg S chart refers to a rule in Poad to point out to her 
aty C on her latest theme. I have itten composition. 

ig inst g the y ti improvement is the wr a 
ti r, but this 19°" oy Oth, Mate test of imp failure to apply a rule supposedly 
as nam in leer oo e crest, Students Pil belP | s Peer f kad another necessary step in her prog- 

res erest. sdi A wee 
unskilled: ponse to genuine in eded indivi ) $ 
ed in locating applicable data also ne k 


IN iticize the poor English of 
wor Ome ĉachers of other subjects who cri 
D ctive 
GA S Wh > l this corte 
at did Dorothy gain from 


lize that the problem of trans- 
tei? Our students should rea 


ect, for students who learn — 
training has still another asp za 
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to be careful and correct in the English class w 
the traces in the history class. It then becomes the tas 
history teacher to insist on high standards too, rather th 

blame the teacher of English. an to 


[Novem ber, 1l 95 


TOWARD SELF-IMPROVEMENT. Dorothy’s i 
simply pointed up to me what most experienced t hee vement 


| teachers com 
recognize quickly enough: that one of the really significant fang 
tions of the teacher is to stage 


Andrew Jackson High School 


p TEACHER ON RYE 
“&-pants Marullus faces the cowed citizens of Rome and, with 


Scorn blazin from his eye 
; s, and through his 
voice, berates them: i Ep Rag ; 


“You blocks—(dah, dee-um} 
You stones—(dah, dee-um) 
Ou worse than senseless things...” 
wie teacher watches in helpless Ensabtation as, with the me 
do Me alae ic unison, Marullus Wilson and Flavius Ja 
Citin, soft-shoe shuffle through the opening scene of J 


et s te ther 
comes fe = &roup has completed its turn at “acting, Seni 
out ma A Cassius to recount how he bore Caesar 45; pear. 
Bee ancestor” did fein Troy “the old Ancheeses pious 
sion an rr teacher intervenes to straighten out the most €? peg- 
aps, ẹ © Prevent the reading from becoming farcia have 
some en to read a line or two so that the students oe: 
ings” and = 4 guide. There will be the discussion, 7 orob ably 
ting. “matic development’—then the bell w 


Jay 

P frequently happens when the class is told ant “fhe 

cacher pet seen, not just read. And so we will act it r 4 e m) 

notice that lees class to follow the lines in their boo% test 
60 


Of resignation and “only-fifteen-more 


ff 
i ' 0 
renke blindly that we accept poo 


ls of course, fairly simple. t actors 
AA md assigns parts beforehand so that the ad ar 
fy tave the opportunity to read over and, D atiek that the 
js. But this, I feel, is not quite enough. 


k tough the 
| * Insel f all th 


hegg Rer has, fi - 
l ws his + Brus Secondly, a position which commands atten- 


R tag Oped ce 


10 
| t Wor 









PU 


th 
ill Often kick off Ww 


k Of the . 


S I 
students’ faces. a? 
A jig which —_ he would at a real Pe cae , 
ch person s i 
419 low hich comes from ea 
etl = my chance a86, oo die re y 
t sound procedure O iien- die 
i i s after a good ex- 
‘se valuable than the doing which come 


lassics Of 
‘on of plays—whether c 
qt To prevent the ae ET er reads sections be- 


this 1S over, 


zier has much more to give; that he can do much more. 


jar HAM—LESS WRY. The instructor preparing to teach 
4°, after introducing background material and participating 


Peral class discussion, sets the’ stage for a kind of guided 


is hi i ld he take 
play. What is his equipment ? Shou 
e fun and pleasure, in addition to the burden, 
hte’ Play to the class? 


Ie dae ‘St place the teacher should not read any material to 


tgp, q Should act it out. Let who will paraphrase the 
Oy a ad Say, Thise who can, act; those who can’t, teach. 


teous “T Who handles literature should bring to each class 


lions of “ham” to dish out with a free hand. Any 


fst, the experience of standing and speak- 


nd thirdly, a voice which through nature or 
ttain carrying power. 
ep lend, in full a aena Antony’s funeral ora- 
"9 ese lines: 
Mea you weep; and I perceive pp feel 
. dint of pity: these are gracious drops. 
Mind Souls, rh weep you when you but behold 


wt D ar Caesar’s vesture wounded? .. . 
| a 


Sint henotice’ one girl suddenly duck her head onto her 


| ni = egin sobbing. Thinking that he had touched upon 
t 


| recent grief, the teacher questioned the girl later on, 


“Athed that ters «FAS simply a response to the combination 
ints to the best 


S and image. A reaction of this sort po 
R9? 
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ALLE POINTS [Novem 
kind of absorption into the student mind and } 
parts of a dramatic piece. 

It is not to be presumed that the students 
this minor glory. For when certain key scenes have be 
sented initially and discussed, then parts are given Out, prepared 
and performances put on. But this only when the youn 
been given some grasp of the meaning of their mater 

It is an exciting experience to observe a class, ab 
lieving, watching its teacher perform. Watching 
and stagger his way through the ring of bloody-b 
tors, to confront, with arms outstretched for she 


ber, 195) 


lal, | 
sorbed and be. 


laded conspira- 


received, Caesar dies. 


And there is no teacher who, with a little will to do, cannot 


produce the same effect. ee 
It is, perhaps, a little too obvious that this should be done in the 


study of plays. And yet, though the knowledge be there, the ac 


tion does not always follow. 


1 


all, there are those who frown on anything which ep y 
lessening of the dignity” of the teacher. Many teachers p! 


on 
chortled in self-satisfied glee when they saw Sam A a: 
change habitats—from. Brooklyn’s Tilden High Schoo id 


í i ve sat 
ways Capitol Theater. “That proves it,” they must have S% 

€s a good comedian, vat 
But obviously he’s not for the classroom.” The princip 


8 Such thinking appears to be that if a teacher produces 
or smiles or 


produce lea 


un 
laughs 


S 
8aSps of shock, he certainly cannot, at ae 2 went t 
tning. “We were not entertained when | 


School. We were told, ‘Learn this,’ and we learned. js one wh 

A teacher who follows this as a guiding principle mn his SY. 
âs much more than merely the desk separating him give’ 
ents. Th 


ee rance 
ere is little personal warmth here; little assu merely 


“el Pil that he is an individual, a person, an 
ace In a seat ata 


62 


Ody of the richest 


get no chance ap 
en pre | 


etcl ‘Shelter, his friend 
Brutus. Startling out of itself to gasp in horror as, the last thrust 


=F 


ame We: g 


roces e 
ae: certain time of the day. a id ith Ù 
"cation becomes a battle between mallet and P E 


Q 
W 


} i ; (HER oN a ee ee 
teat peg resisting the blows which force him into the unyield- 
at 

p umbe 


MORE LEADBELLY. In one class the ballad is studied - 
],,"form” with a “thyme scheme” and certain rhythms. A few 
gsters haye ylads are read, perhaps with feeling” by the teacher. Or just 
SA NE „libya student. The point of anonymity is made—wij 


r of learning. tae 


ith per- 


fisa “joke” based on the name of the author, “Anon.” And 
Caesar Wrestle ` kon is notched on the roster of “Completed.” 

{another group, ballads are being discussed. The teacher ` 
ihes himself up onto the front of his desk, thrusts his hands 
-Jiobis belt, spits out an imaginary quid of tobacco, and begins 
j-tthout having made any page reference to the bulging an- 
_ Tivlogy. : | ! | . 
| Tn goin’ to tell you about a little ol’ minin town, where 
qe were more; many more men workin’ than women. One of © 


women was comin’ home from work. She passed the town 


| A fe Some of the boys, lazyin’ around, watched her walkin’ by.” 
rs S te ee oes 
A LITTLE MORE LEVENSON. Perhaps the most potent argu- [ix imapi 


ment against this presentation of literary material is, “The teacher 


his eyes, follows the imaginary girl down 


J ™sinary street. The class follows, too.) “One of the boys 
1 [8 back his hat ] 
` Supposed to teach, not to entertain.” There are many who stand | 


squarely against the so-called “sugar-coat” policy. And, above 


us hat like so; he clears his throat and then, half 
sta Singin’, he starts: i 


Irene, good night 
‘ene, good night. 
Good night, Irene. Good night, Irene. 


| see $ +B 
t teache you in my dreams. 


[do 


1 Y 


‘X€ an ordinary man Singing an ordinary little 
conn! One of the boys, a little peeved that’he has to 
tries to go Ol Jim one better. 
Smetimes I live in the country; 
metimes I live in town. 
metimes I get me a notion 


\ 


F t ` O u à - n 
hi i n d drown. 
jt Point jump into the river an 


e çlass may join in with the chorus—very 


tatted n 
this song?” the teacher asks. , 
llah “tows, uod the class. (In the case of this partt- 


“ntly high in jukebox popularity, credit is usually . 


63 
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HIGH POINTS 
given to Leadbelly as the discover 
song. But this is used onl 


reference. ) 


“How does the song grow and continue to live?” 


“Everybody gets a chance to add to it. And everybody a 
to own it,” reasons the class. | Bi 


“There’s your ballad.” 
Then attention is called t 
it ts thought desirable, the nature of the refr 


whatever technical aspects of the poetic f 
are studied. ! 


[November 195 1) 
er, if not the Creator of th 
y as an example, no as a history, 


The teacher rounds out t 


ain is poi 
Orm need clarification 
Why must we assume, now, t 


had less respect for its teacher than did the first? 


It seems to me that any such assumption is dangerously wrong 


I feel sure that the group which Participated zot only in the action 
but in the Spirit of its Ì 


the formal class. I think 
etween students and te 
y the apparent breaking 


that the bonds of personal See | 
acher were strengthened le 
down of “disciplinary barriers. Pee. 
ut the teacher need not’employ such full-blown acto? 
these. The instructor can, with a flick of his brow, = a look 
Personal the words which give young Martin Arrowsmit 
Of impertinent inquiry.” 
time for the teacher to bri 
© encounter between th 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Fox. 
aloud, about tr 


rp e0 

ng to life the whole ree 

€ wooer, Arrowsmith, an olitely 
The jousting dialogue—P 


d silent 
olley service and the weather; honestly that the 
© strong wish 


in that YS 
On the part of both mother and “ee osed 
Other leave the room immediately The reader 1s ssh posts 
4ugh at such a sce 


tab the 
ne; he is supposed to be able to es at of 
ton "ledge which link his a experience with : 


Materialistic ” 
the defensi C, th 


an ; 
e * ; const 6 el? 
e arts of appreciation seem Jit 


n be 
64 er things,” we must do more tha 


he discuss; pog 
O some of the classica] ballads, anda | 
nted out, and 


ne 1 Rocer B. GOODMAN 
hat the lesson in which the teacher 
“unbent” was lacking in effecti 


esson achieved more knowledge than did 


à ess 
š an 
And it takes little preparation an 


th the 
| pÈ de uage is natural. The attempts of 


ours, 5° mG K 

Tarien © OF THE ANGELS. In times such as s iy ; lyda 

OFT an tame | 

te, and “tha ¢.. Ve Stand on the side of the angels moai > 
’ e fin 


} 


a LANGUAGE EXPERIENCES 
ql 


And the strongest arm in our arsenal is life itself— 
te, 
ghil sta 


works were the creation of real, live men 
y fact that E ene have lived ages ago, responded to the 
p hough tinuli to which we respond and to which our high- 
gt pera P rs reply. If we can make the life which abounds 
gool poen Shakespeare, Chaucer, Dickens, Scott, or Hardy 
alt p Flooded into the classroom, are we not then fulfilling 
ne mission of the teacher? Are we not then, in the 


rature in life? 3 


ist sense, accomplishing our purpose of proving the pate of 


i Erasmus Hall High School 


LANGUAGE LEARNING AS EXPERIENCE 


] The pressure from the activity-minded elementary een 
{high schools Opens up a vista of refreshing possi 


plage tea 
el abo 


Mats in 


ching. The traditional pressure, from the ior 
ve, has brought the rigor mortis of ny ee, oe 
to the average language class of today. : 5 J, a 
Wee teaching can only benefit by an attempt 

Tew aim of education for life experience. 


| ith us. To 
RIENCE, Regents, however, are still very much riad sie 
Practical, therefore, let us say that the third term o 


fourth and 
wa dedicated to mastery of verb forms and the fou 
f 


. 1 
i ime to Regents dril 
[lise Ms devote a substantial amount of time 


se of the 
tte /S leaves the first year to freedom, and, ae ma 
re dent, the fourth and fifth terms as well. 


have 
w . NSHING NAT URAL MILIEU. Now that we 
bien ot a 


teaching as €x- 
NG h Period of freedom for real language 


Ny. “OW sh 
Pet y, 
n la Sek? 


: of instruc- 
ould we use the meager 200 a i 


a ich the 
ilieu in wht 

Our first task is to establish a m first-term teacher 

cts į 


5 ification with 
h ie classroom Lat immediate ideata so are the 
aty lessons in some of our tex "He student a sens? 


° ¢ a 
“cts. But they fail to give at the very least, 


h 
e fore 
tens y A 
A a 


n habi 


€, real 
t of 4, 2Chieve this, there must itat—that of i 


. in its OW 
Oreign language in its 
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_ : Member, tros A9 t few weeks, and wanes at different rates with 
icati > 115 rs 5 i as F 
inane teal thoughts and needs directly and ae je We can preserve this pupil interest if we har- 
We can start to establish this Milieu by tapp; a je he mastery of real language techniques. For example, 
politan riches of a city like New York and b p p ae the Cosmo- r meet the first term class for the first time, let us plunge 
Foreign-Language Survey to’ discover Students flue t & a Schoo une unit of actual language experience—songs which all 
guages being taught. These students should th the | fs 


m n be assione} © (ansing (folk songs and translations of American popular 
service in the foreign-language office. In additi as Mr a is) recordings of actual situations (Mother wakes reluc- 
- a, thon: as hea iain the morning; Johnny comes late to class; Mary wants 
octet oq for the movies, etc.) ; pictures of places in foreign coun- 
or real mastery. Indiv: tudents from term {srih short descriptions in the foreign language; flash-cards 
be prepared iy de nine sare, Ndividual lessons in culture can # pitures of everyday objects on one side and their names in 
raded conversations an d skit 2 ee ned in regular classes ‘otign language on the other; simple classroom games (calis- 
be made to fir s aif ueade 8 can be presented. Recordings can Pon the foreign language, bingo, etc.). À 
P Pky any teacher or class, Tutoring can {ithe first two weeks such an introduction will be a stimu- 
Programs Fs Notivation for a discussion of an experiential unit the class 
om ihe plore. The unit might be to play store. A depart- 
Ustore mi A ; 3d 
prepares demonstrations for a science teacher, fy rthe Saat with the assignment a ne ET ne 
e to serve as librarians for the he s OF objects to be sold at a selecte 


. A fr 78 signs can be ma display these materials, 
oks, English anale S Hii include graded foreign-language. formulas for conv niinn si $ ae ee na are 
d compilations of lion Oe ae and of eine al s compiled into a Class textbook. This book would 
Paper articles >: “ppings of relevant magazine and news ni nning commentary on grammatical points explaining 
In , | en Of ph . “are the class is. 
squad br amet High School we started organizing <= k W i Senate genes? Situations. Then hraa 
tates. Tn the tin rp om choose the members as ph wee Ne erience, One aed . the center of attraction for a 
ents Were address di roing ~ ordinary clerical pes the op- H ‘tomers a roa khi i ter. Then another counter 
ttunity to ress r in the foreign language, and aie i N nang, after he z is e i pupil is tested, the 
Squad itself has aie ee, real-life conversational pata and Pry. Sis ted lo : bathe imple enjoyment of using all 
TOvide Materia] fo lan gun to panie epaiten’ the stop” i at Once, ae ES OY 
Page of ert S for planned culture lessons. However, lopment fN. the class h it like this in two or three 
at that +; ‘ticular activities prevented further develop itige aS mastered a uni 


ino ea Out, even if thi ject is realized, it cam 
Nothing a f this whole project is rea i 


i its, wherein 

h the pel a for committee organization of © nadine may be 

t e S rat) u to ? i 

Motor power ¢ = Spark. Of itself it cannot furn mal | N an Se, prepare a cage another may ` E 

full spee e push a foreign-language instruction prog x Piso Otated travelogue, ess my name,” an aien 

gener ' isin the classroom that this power M By “pte, ames like lotto or “gu n a primitive comic-book 

ated, | i ER Rag ating a class newspaper ap and its grammatical 
FIRST 


; VF Ou its vocabu d of the unit, these 
f teacher preparatio’ Y is At regular intervals before n cme to the class 
Ower is i ea i OF He tieg S 

h ty, pupi P par ym ‘bl classroom ĉ ps iting, an Stammatical resumr teacher, so that, at the 
Phere, Pupil inte P Interest, and favorable howeve!, £0 74 the Ed throu gh drill led bY d, the entire class can par- 
66 fest in our Classrooms today, ho | © two. Of three-week pesiod: ss 


Such 
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ex romrs can be presented 


Nove ; i syno sis 
ticipate in the committee reports. At this point į mber, 19 eina quick re at Ech day. 
class should be ready for an intensive unit on alt © term the yfot the sibs are assigned or study oe ae 
comitantly there should be pla ‘ng. But glat Y 


nned culture w 
. > . . or 
cialized recitation procedure an K us 


— tion of language 
at d dictation Work on gtad © $0. BEGINNINGS. This presenta 

with the aim of ear training. If the class Wishes. ; ed levels 

more experience unit before t l 


; int. In Long 
| ~ ce is not intended as a blueprint. In L 
he end of the term. The e iy s E e have made only the barest se gare 
two weeks of the semester can be used for a kars n the last J Ciy Hig 1 nie how much pupil interest and -achieve 
vocabulary, grammar, dictation, and culture, in preperstin have or i ha Language Squad, through the use of 
cotati eet he | E, Ceci ma. or written in class, and through 
} ed resource units worked out by committees of — 
i Fue the interchange of experimental materials and res 


eer = 
NFIDENCE 






ph 









individual and commi 


, i ls a social milieu 
saab ttee culture reports, coupled with ane, PMY ultimately create in our high schoo i 
m a 2 weeks—experience unit; 5 weeks—review GAA male to the mastery of real language techniques through life 
amination. 4 


mee, 
f $ Terz 
ii JAC 
with electi - The second term of the Subject could stat $ SOFF 
teacher check x _ pe in the foreign language while E , 
exs on the class’ achievement in the preceding term by | NNG ¢ l ony 
4 power test in vocabulary and reading. Tiig this ae of ONFIDENCE THROUGH THE CLERI 


Long Island City H. S. 


‘ines : = | 

the teachen hove versation unit can be taught. After the class a WEN, p, — PRACTICE COURSE ae 
place mr . “ve got acquainted, a discussion period should t ig Phool S$ who take the clerical office practice 

can b mung the rest of the term’s work. The experience u? 41 Their IQ 2E described, generally, as follows: 

planned fon © ass-wide or by committee, but, if whi Ti at S are in the range 70-90. 

: at enou i : em 

Implement the ial in advance, materials can be ass 


wr |, "Rey my "Sst is neither academic nor commercial. 
ents’ ideas. The formal work during the t They a © considered slow learners. l : 
theme Marticulate. They have difficulty in expressing 
wSelves : : ak before a 
j, Koup, and shun the opportunity to spe 


soe pe of conversations to be memorized, poetry to be res 
K int ins based on these materials, intensive eggs i 
this Een uction of the technique of extensive reading. an i fi heya, 
port oe also, that the Language-Office Squad can make kes. i) They h i Poor readers, — 
om Contribution by presenting skits, anecdotes, and JO l; They ni difficulty in expressing their thoughts in writing. 
of 15 Thei “Te weak in spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 
THIRD TE N l the time ee Th “terest Span is short. sii, 
reckonin mal aoe Teach the third term, tic u? bation Mire movement and activity rather than con 
oa Á formal approach coupled with a sympathet gids l. pN an immobility 
of th Ot the student's problems and the use of al! © pring fN The ‘quite varied ty es of motivation. ; 
© trade from drill P "a series W id þe €y are ; ; p ‘ag from high school with a 
Csults witho t competitions to Gouin : shou} Afi eeneg interested in graduating k in a business 
Pressed. ut deathly boredom. Aural training extensiY he Ly Of al tploma, and they want to wor 
and snc Tey mentary reading assigned to be ait ves BT. sA ts, ambitions, hopes, as 
tecitatinr e $ orts. . a i interests, f i 
“citation continued in culture rep Pitations “ance iesan cihet adolescents, some more ac- 
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FUTURE OCCUPATION. -What kind of job will the be 
equipped for upon graduation? Oi ors 3 J. 


IMMEDIATE NEED. 
the necessi 3 
aspect of their daily life is their teenage activity. Many of them | 
belong to Social clubs: oth 


hi “Telephone Courtesy,” “Following Directions, “F aa 
het the “Ceptionist,” “Handling the Mail,” an 
€Y Must be | 










| Pr CONFIDENCE — 
: TS LNovember 1937) : 
centuated and some less, but nonetheless those. Which aas 
feel and believe are important to th y 


; iting clearly with 
thoughts articulately and in writing clearly 

F theit 

“M-herice, tó gp ie 


ion, I believe that 
lling, and punctuation, 
i Ti safic saad course can’ help develop fluency 
pecher 0 


us, 


i as i his 
improvement in the mechanical an aes T e 

o =a piapa income tentiy wala mi a a of the 

1. Messenger $ w es and skills necessary for proper 3 lps pupils to “get 

: aps tk : va -a Ns ni in a business office. This learning helps pup | 

. File cle , | . | 

4. Mail clerk et Trae oe fo and to gain confidence. | | 

5. Switchboard Operator | : cher follow? 

6. Receptionist : | PODURE. What procedure ae io uss eds groups 

z Mimeograph Operator (other duplicating machines too) $1 At the beginning of the term divide 

8. Checker and assistant to general clerk 

9. Combination 


J of five pupils each. 
of two or more of the above , | 


ing the 
AS the Opportunity presents itself, preferably during the 
hst 10-15 minutes of the period, or eo se groups 
“cond 10-15 minutes of the period, separate these g 
into Litt! 


ir dis- 
e clusters of pupils for the purpose of their 


Of great importance to these pupils is | 
along with 


ty for getting others. The most important 


. -provoking ques- 
f ] t houses - ins ee gr tare = reag ting AT 
SIs are members of settlemen 1 | tons dealing with the lesson). These nal andl 
a | ese sol an 
Ys re: pahe activities of social clubs, per Ten — to their own experiences, both at = d experi- 
in their 5 a ee es, far more imp ayn ike activities a the School. (Many of the te i ave learned from 
inthe, Pe omes and certainly more Tan initial job in? iie at part-time jobs. In addition, n ing at the Iocal 
busines fee wimilacly, their ee. ar ki Their most atk “Vetyday activities, such as pras g to stories of 
Poe S Office is much beyond the immediate fu ” how to takt hi et, Visiting department stores, on thers and sisters, 
a equal ola roman me webs rey in their soe Wat ities of their friends and older 
aie Cace With the ot er persons who take reciale | Ding television, eit d a secretary. 
bea „how to Speak with assurance,” “how to he apy Pupils of each 8roup leks a Aer Me are rotated 
y n m ba taugi in clei 1 ù Positions of chairman an ks discussion period 
i re i 
office Practice Fane > si v eheh activity oUF there? et the group so tha 
School, Pun; PPIOp 


ch leat 
Upils May see an immediate need for su 


l 


in the 
ach person 
“ads the discussion and urges € À 


an > The secretary acts 
' ° sion. 
so fot: | Bou to contribute to the discus 


» enes i àS th | i ivity the secret 
tivite a f 4 S the tecorder. n activity ary 
ed to recognize th t proficiency in such ne aled ù, © conclusion of the ar of her notes. Secre- 
transfer bl i : we ainly, it 1 dai "epo oups the co t to the other pupils. 
eacher wh o their Social activities. Cert Y entation Of: Y tts to the other a similarly, sn leads a brief dic. 
° Capitalizes on such felt need in p | Ot other groups, the sect 
lesson P ha fe e is made, essed by the remainder 
: t each report 1S iew expt 
‘ ible ê t ‘10n of the point ‘ 
CONCOMITANT LEARNINGS There is an intan penh 1; d ie dass, -ve the teacher the written notes. The 
OF each of the aboye topics which can be exploited t° i © secretaries 8! 
70 | , 





a) ae 
| since it is agreed that they have difficulty 
U ils. 


ate a new chairman and a new 
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ocedure Plt, Of an “important cog” to the others. One excel es 
6. To learn to appreciate the need for an orderly pt i bee “tual growth in confidence and well-being is 
of discussion. erson's hig Pupil to make his maximum contribution to the F 
” To learn to appreciate the reasons for the a a discs he holds most important. Building confidence my 
Point of view, their own pom [Rag ns ang pupil leadership in the classroom serve ae 
8. To offer an Opportunity for amendment to their ie argu Vong 'S Outside school efforts. Too, wS ae ae chad 
of View as a result of the Presentation of convinc Tek oo, 2t “PPY person is the better citizen o 
ments by others. ) Nyy Rit, | lia Richman H. S. 
q scl S. ALTMA Julia . 
oW ul WORKS, How do they gain confidence 4° } J 
s ù! 

L th k gain N Book Reviews W. Riley, B. F. 
" fidents PiS Who take part in such poup a ta relati O ag NT TOOKS AT HIS TEACHER. By J- New Brunswick, 
dence in that they appreciate their own worth of view” lg Lifshite Rutgers University Press, ia 

ari They recognize that their point 3 Ng ia PP., $2.75. ty aware of the — Seder 
Yable too, ake Ayit te SS are €coming increasingly aW% ve institu 
: “Y recognize that they have a contribution to pilit je 4 in ee ng techniques Several uel pep t bay of 
4. q I Tcognize that they have some leadership a val? 1 bat yso aty teaching qualities. s of s 
' They “€cognize that their Own experiences are | 


. To give each 


- To give each pupil an o 


- To learn to + 


[N vember, 


: 1957) 
teacher, subsequently, corrects them for pr ar, s a 
ing, and punctuation. At a later meeting of the cla, a | 
teacher returns the corrected reports to the Secretaries, w 


in turn, note the changes and relay t 


the corrected p 
to the other pupils in each group. Teports 


ES. What are the values of such activity ? 


curred outside of the school. ere is an Opportuni 
for pupils to “talk” during the classroom period about 
things directly related to the lesson. 


pupil an opportunity to move from her ap- 
pointed seat. 


in the class—to speak t 


Eh 


to listen to the oth 


° ` et ¢ e 4 
€t person’s point of view (to “give 
and take”), 






il ¢} 


|? They learn to wei 
Pportunity to speak to the others 


nid P art of his SOCİ 


and | oa ‘PPler if h 
“spect the opinion of the other person ite 9 







s - 


| 7 rson’ efiences. 
imely as the other person's exp 
md ime? aeii the others after they have served 
siar chairmen and secretaries, 
1s 


in to identify themselves with the group inside 
| (Te ell as outside the school. (They grow in their 


pide in the school. ) 


|1 They begin to understand the problems that others have 


and recognize that their problems are not all-important. 
| They learn to express themselves before a group of other 


ty | prons equal to them, They develop a feeling of equality: 


with the others, 
1 They learn to accept criticism, 


gh the relative merits of a point of view. 


l They know that they can serve as secretaries of their clubs 


or as the presidi 


ae oe ng officers of their club meetings. 
oa stoup of approximately thirty 7 €y evelop an appreciation for the democratic process. 
others, an : | 
- To give each pupil an Opportunity to speak to a group of : DENT CONTRIBUTOR. Each person considers himself 
four other persons in a conversational and informative Pt 
tone, 


al activity. Each person feels that he 


at ac e à 
 Centifieq, tivity 


implications © ing the entire 
ctor matic inqui into the implica ing involving 
Or quiry dertaki 
` Tt was a tremendous un 73 





€ could contribute an equal share who 
and particularly of the group with whi 
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student body and ay as well as th 

p 


p T saks forth a 
ae mber ton llege,” Dr. Taylor s 
ase of IBM machi eS te | a git. „l essay, `The ie ala = sat ascendant in education. 
results of 40,000 punch cards based upon thousands of Westin AY, the pi SP e human na 

The net result of the survey was student 2Pproval of in ONaires 
virtues of the. good teacher: knowled 


: s.) He writes 
We conce stressing spiritual and moral values.) 
+ . à ‘ f) are 
: Seti iS encourages tina PF utr 
thought, ability to explain, effe 








e “infection” of the 
J agement ~ {i » of the philosopher, pa pak gal These are merely 
ective organization of Material, pood a A AC thology ‘nterests and values o 
ing ability, effective personality, human attitude toward stu ents toler. Fyol with 
ance of disagreement, and fairness in examinations, It; hesin el 
that without having read Peters 


happy. 
as humorous touches, but they are De ebolo 
Calthy sion p vr Sen Arnheim's Msg sce.» ae ed 
teaching qualities 7% Met i fnetion and historical Ecc wi twice in order to chase his 
€ purpose of the survey, however, was to acquaint in: as he hasn't pawned the compa chewing or psychological munching. 
these student ratings so that each faculty member was Apni or to engage in mental gum | 
of what his students thought of his teachin iss is refreshingly reflective. 


iti i i f llo W S 











; ; : k. 
und their ratings f ) n iseworthy piece of WoL 
in helping them improve their teaching. Whether such data Could im- ftms disarming contribution, is Pocket dines of Ai encyclopedia 
prove the teaching techniques of inority i es second paragraph‘is a vest poc | 
y and large, college instructors 1s 
their scholastic achievements, not of their teaching ability. In addition, 
ere is no supervision of teaching. However, made aware of these ratings ! 
by his students, a self-respecting, conscientious ‘instructor would certainly ME Point he states. ** 
© encouraged to teach more effectively, hes sud it is also 
at value in this Survey for the secondary-school teacher? a, ù Which there ig no 
all of the Brooklyn College students who participated in this oe teil 
Our former students, Is it not likely that they also rated our ae as t0 
qualities when they sat in our classrooms? It is important tor 
r 


; . ; God. That’s 
, “good” teacher, We fej. man is made in the image and likeness of 
students recognize and respect the “goo lly do. . fey, 8 his dig 
e thought to this phenomenon than we usua y 
Other inte 


’s hireling. 
nity. As an heir of heaven, he is A ipa ~ me 
a teachet Be angel; he can never be an inferior part o 
resting Sidelight of the Survey showed that poh to dè Hay." tad, not a 
4868, his desira € qualities, apart from subject knowledge, : 
teriorate, This js 


enient bridge 
1s contention that history is poetry makes a conv 
ames Loewenber 


gs “American History in a Maughan 
If the Declaration of Independence bnan docu- 
a European one. Actually, it n li ” (p. 117) 
reference to race, creed, or — Iade endence 
| ° complete the cycle? The Declaration o deo hristian 
topical document! ‘The basis of democracy is the Jude 

* that 


fy) 
4) 


$ 










: to hel 
liy means. Governments exist for one ei "E thie 
ching, WHO Bry: f the d life. Unfortunately, Loewenberg = with Cicero. 
probably due to the wear and tear of ale need fot Ala tradition of democracy back to its source; near The basic 
Hee cannot prevent, But does not this indicate the oot pechap Tra He should have gone back to the Old ro out it, any other 
. Satening the teaching load of the older teacher? Does 1t K ; Cont “Mocracy is the Ten Commandments; wi 
indicate the need for seriously considering earlier retirement: Vg et is j 

F GOLDENBERG | 


ae Mpot > g incere presenta- 
lc Potent, sincere p 
Vite ne College” oy Diare l 
fia? Pf music in the college ‘adaries of biological study very 
Yin wy Grant marks out the bounda tains admirable advice on 
Ne o amning in aiplogy;” age a of the scientific spirit, 
nce j tion, the cu ilosophizes. 
We nger that age scientist who pec Charles Trinkaus, 
f Schr to this volume Ot lee Macrel Lynd, Kurt Roesch, 
: Ii p vush, Horace Gregory, 
pilot SB Maca? i | 
. listic Po. urphy, | 

. SE summing y the lications of a natura nfess©’ igph L. Loucy l 
of education at the K secondant = President Talora conc y, Rm, | Ashley Montagu. Published by Henry 
‘sak: te ded further, but from the present s¢ at SEE tg See ON RACE. By Ashley 
it will b obvious Many of the things we are ae the oy 5 i A N. Y. 1951, $2.00. CO is to contribute to world peace and 
(P. 23 “BE ate being done in other institutions rahe make., gh an © functions of UN advancing the mutual know edge and 
ini 3) For th h f an experimental colleg entenc N Welfare of mankin 


75 


god 
IN TEACHING. Edited by Harold Taylor. Hora 
Brothers, New York, 1930, pp..ix + 239 ($3.00). gm, wisdo, 
Humility is a hinge, Scholarship humor, sanity, P a to re | 
and sancti swing on humility. Consequently, it a i twelve teig 
“n example of this pivotal virtue in a collection of essays J aividus! 
fg = a local college. It Occurs in the final essay “The 


° e O i 
Sion, even though qualified in the succeeding $ 
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understanding of peoples. The myth of race alone’ has ; ember, 195 ir after all, a human being, regardless of race, creed, 
led to the extermination of millions of Victims and ru ii TeCent tina | pt man is, 2 aie : 
from time immemorial, of countless others who differed į © subjugation d pge 0! geograp 
respects from the ethnic group that Surrounded them n K few p niai 
UNESCO committee, comprise * “4Ccord al 


of a axy of. , M by the Committee on Human 
anthropology, sociology, and ethnolo pm to i hi we i t\CHERS TO A CLASSROOM by 
statement on race for the world to po 


949 cs, Hy TEA Metropolitan School Study Council. Macmillan, 1950, 
fields bearing on man were final] ~~ š SF latest findi i: g 
) y condensed int i e H pages, i ‘ : s 
paragraphs. The statement is a breath of fresh “ blowing: <a í + CHILDREN READ BETTER by Paul Witty. wear Re 
‘ta, toad ne of EREET a about mankind. It kioii the pa sh Asociates, Chicago, 1950, $.40, 48 pages. ka 
rom under the concepts which, based on smugness, ignoran 5 : Iph Flesch. Science Research As- 
ness, have led to sale ing, bl | Ce, Of mean hr) WRITE BETTER by Rudolp esch. 
victims, nng Doodshed, and degradation OF billions of fox Chicago, 1951, $.40, 48 pages. by F 
| E- RS by Frances 
Ashley Montagu, noted Rut ers Universi : (ENG ALONG WITH BROTHERS AND SISTE 
the committee that drew up the UNESCO’ statement ee, oneal am. Science Research Associates, Chicago, 1950, +0, 48 pages. 
a an exciting book in language that is eminently readable, Each of tnt of these pamphlets should be a model for all re a 
bo hice te bee Paragraphs is treated Separately in a chapter em ft kis refreshingly free of vague verities and pedagogical plati : 


‘ 


| ' dings of all the Sciences that bear on man as a bio- 
ogiıcal and social entity. All the material in the book supports the origi 
nal UNESC Statement with interesting and important facts. We leam 
that all Stoups of mankind are member 















OF Your school | 

can do the same. 
G to a Classroom details an experiment carried on by five 
uh les ard 


wap s of a single species and the i | en City . alls, N. J.; Manhasset, L. I.; 
con ae which, through previous isolation, may or he PEN. YC. ae, a oe y. T J © localities had their 
7 ue op ; . tt r K. t r ’ a > CRFS 4 - 

Nations El 5 a Mn is discarded in favor of “ethnic g pi rt: Neighbors and parents into the classroom as lecturers, ex 


Sars 5 cultural or linguistic groups do not neces p IS, st K -nine other teach- 
sarily coincide with racial groups. Although ae ae iige divisions te dassroor tellers. These citizens are the forty-nine 


ized. it ; P ? i rriculum. , 
ne are recognized, it is also true that there are many overlappe g Ne Pilot one he ce in ee e = airfield, showed chil- 
i rs ae divisions, Amply stressed is the concept oe ed al fy as UP landing lights on thei miniature airfields, and thereby 

enig i i S, | * > 
i opportunities gee the same in all ethnic groups, P i, tine study o electricity, 


a d ovet: 

Educability is a human trait the worl wg Of Safety ] , stationed at the school cross- 
to de x of tem erament is tees for lack of evidence any f mai! o i pe ad T pa pw a 

Wa seat ed as wvidual and environmental factors. SS i esti Rt O iral Byrd’s first Antarctic expedition gave an eye- 
i uttered as social Outcasts, but it is made clear that es “evils” of RY Sunt, Showe his on and played recordings of Antarctic 
= arise from interbreeding, per se, while we can trace the clk " films, 

© Mixture to social factors. k peri E taught photography to a group over a period of several 
mae Scneral thesis of the book is that man thrives only in 2 © 


CO ed 1%, Peri es that were 
as a hee that self-seeking tendencies would Soa Pee wie N hli paent of water works talked to several class 
ies long apo, Bi the idea OF © > yho Ry bet tilitieg, , igation, utilizin 
brotherhood of Da To ae E ae ba a social b y: ello |i Magram Bineer explained how radar assists navigation s 
Sg his fullest development only rml interaction wiih K ity fear pS ind pictures, d in Russian style for a class 
th nd at any Point of this social bond between man and 1’ pap Nyt the Eee students prepare foo ife in Russia. | 
with i disintegration In this n wee an is his rothe vi we it s conclusion of a roject on life Ad, the reader knows full 
#5 Sense, every m Declaration of ted i N thel oes in admirable detail. By Pre ather his school can adopt 
aN excell the United Nations Universal “lected, anno of p Mor z likes the idea OF ooa telligible instructions for interested 
of books ent list of reference works, and a $ the Te Neh, di ver, there are highly ires and file cards employed by the 
and pamphlets on race, An index completes S* © 41 stb oot N ho ë the actual uestiont, resources of their communities. 
No teacher, and ‘cul bi logy or soci goo” e day Ols in tapping, ! e agen school with fifty teachers to the 
afford to ignore the implion “7 ; tke kok "Te is a “af on, I hope we'll see | 
76 Plications of this 


pase 






Fh, it outlines a plan to add 49 teachers to each classroom, and, 
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but can be tented, in this area at least : INTS [Nov 
An excellent chapter on “Listenin o' l 


T | 1) Fl : pi i 
speech classroom in this vitally im 8 develops th 3 | | 


3 portant activity “°SPOMsibilities ne 
All in all, an excellent new volume in : ot aid hiet, i i ties of the 
THE PRONUNCIATION OF Ëi | “commended 
rete AND VOWELS by AN NEW YORK Cry : 
own Press, Columbia University, N. Y.. Taa Hubbell, Ri 1. work OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY 
Dr. Hubbell’s conclusions about N Y ; gt! La EDITOR . >.. . ¿< . HENRY I. CHRIST 


ember, ts 


















the subj ew j . 
the ect ak ‘some startling paragraphs n speech once appeared w | Associate Editor. > > + > JEROME CARLIN 
€ Columbia cece, Prof Hubb Here ew Yorkers “Talk of Assistant Editor . ....- ARNOLD HOROWITZ 
Deter ws bia—spoke in favor of the fice + now of Denver, but isi Advisory Editors 

Wate convention of the Mode Usage-dictionary Project at the ELSA G, BECKER... + « p + = - Guidance 
Wee 4 ais in brief, is that interestin Facts ~anguage Association, , JESSE GRUMETTE . . . Extracurricular Activities 
= or y= rather than condemn s F w to light when we study THEODORE HUEBENER . . -. Foreign Languages 
is distinct tees eee el that the speech of men Pa agrees FRANKLIN J. KELLER. . . Vocational Education 
esctibed as a part of “E e eastern seaboaid, and nan, i ew York ALFRED KUNITZ. . . . - + Health Education 

Furthermore, he hows lie merian” i MUGE oS a MAXWELL F. LITTWIN . . Junior High Schools 
and identity of S that the phenomenon SN WERA G. MITCHELL . . . . Secretarial Studies 
Speech in Aa | Structure of oat a P pees an o ANTONIA HIGGINSON . - - - + Mathematics 
lyn accent’ is merely u alt does not apply to New York, “The ‘Brook OSCAR DOMBROW . . . - - . Social Studies 
e boroughs, an a Ncultivated New Yorkese: it may be heard in all MARGARET A. NOLAN. - s... English - 


Ponts — Dec i ersey City and Hoboken as well.” (Cf, Hist LEONARD J. FLIEDNER. . < - - + + Science 


article on “ — review of “ " SEYM _ BERNHARD . . . Visual Education 
Hubbel's boot acs) bre Kaur. Lap ie a aad ae a e > + > Accounting 
reminder un: : a“ the Linguistic Atlas, should serve asa constant | J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE Tests and Measurements 
anachronistic if not — : ae | and inflexible standards which miy be PAUL R. FROMER. . «+ 1 + + ‘Industrial Ares 
NATION anny Subjected to critical analysis. BOARD OF EDUCATION OF 
De Pe, OLĪSM Etat. aa Pe THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
€ Francis, Prince LANGUAGE REFORM IN CHINA by J reti . . MAXIMILIAN MOSS 
"But nceton University Press 1950 i =e aril e tt 8 Vero. F. LANZA 
in the although the ideographic scri parley ap genital ORTARA GHARLES J. Pon fh 
pae, rien myle, i ete Script lens itself so enforcing «iag bi aea DREW Si Ae COLEMAN 


. was inë: e | ing 
wr ‘apa with an incapable, by its very nature, v fx 


seis MARSHALL 
J precision,” JAMES am 







} ver elt RLES F. 
with Banda Ft of the reformers . . . did not actually concern phen aroHck A. TIMONE 
appli ew ae | al RNELIUS J. 
pe p plied diferent s phonetic writing, which they thong + il i CO US J, WALSH 
0 . Pr TARET ; , , i — , 
e Write as iba oe forms of speech in orat Superintendent of Schools 
uota . $ aeai we WILLIA 
Story of ge ay are from page 227 of Mr; De Fraticis’ fe on Deputy and Associate Superintendent 


in Charge of High Schools 
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the Summer High School 
sERNARD E. DONOVAN* 


» summer high school has again become an integral part of 
vem of secondary , schools. Since its reinstitution in the 


ni png 


i or of 1946 with approximately 13,000 pupils, it more than . 


| abed its registration by the summer of 1951 when 28,000 


Í „nils enrolled. 
| During these same six years the secondary-school situation in 
w York City has changed considerably. Chief among these 
| dunges has been the partial emergence of the annual organiza- 
jm plan. The introduction of annual organization into the high 
| roe makes it imperative that the functions of the summer high 
: — testudied in order to determine its proper place in the 
| ea Nig system. Since many interested groups may wish 
“is _ the summer-study program, there should be a clear 
standing of the organization of the summet day high schools. 


EG o 
ttn ONS, The regulations of the State Education De- 
bor fo state that summer high schools are especially intended 
ut classes of pupils: ) 
i oa who wish to repeat subjects in whic 
ae the school year; 
: ce of exceptional abi 
ool course; 
a who wish to complete entranc 
A. Ue. | 
` Veterans who wi their high school education. 
sh to complete thei 8 ; 
oe State Education Department further states that in order 
ep, Dolled in a summer high school a student must first © 
Í ty, *PPtoval from his home school for the courses he intends 
tsue, Th eg T maximum of two courses. 
: Cepin s ppi : lim ations of the State Education De- 
Fttment an i a oe Academic High School Division 
ee šet up i mase P s for the conduct of the summer 
'g PS own regulation evised after a careful con- 
| pupils and the 


ia. Schools. The regulations p of high-schoo 
ay De~ Most important among 


h they have failed 
lity who wish to enrich their high 


e requirements for col- 


s N 


ta : 
abil tion of the summer-stt se needs. 


© Contents of 
of HIGH | 
POINTS ate indexed in THE EDUCATION no% the tY of the city to Meer i 
S€ regulations are the aa waite 
SZA pupil may 208 "€ * 


EB 43 | | à 
Coordinator, summe 


which ; i 
hich is on file in libraries. ` g subject in the summer high 


r day high schools. 


š 
d s aa 
A 2 
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INTS [Decem 
ark of at le 


nn HIGH Po 


school unless he has achieve 
Si subject which was failed EF 
2. A pupil may not take summ 
l er st 
sen pai achieved a final icone ts ie ae 
ps ake aden enon does nor i 
IX in the beginni OUrage 





. term | 
3. A pupil must have written | a 


001 Divisio 
secondary schools, 
STATISTICS | : 
tolled in iesi July 31, 1951, there were 27 119 u ils en- 
26.4%, were Panic h mer day high schools. Of this be 
Peated subjects 7? oy One repeated subject, 20.3% for two 
for tw a vanced N r for one advanced subject, and 27.2% 
number of Students ms. Approximately 42.2% of the entire 
“S¢ Pupils took the a for advanced credit. Marg 
work in English or social studies. 
STRENGT , 


structions) 2 OF THE PRO 


to the folos an 


were enro 
ir advance 


GRAM. The excellence of the ir 


ribs summer high schools is due largely 
mm 
er schools are in session from 9 A.M. to ! p.M. 


double-length ‘per ithin these four hours there afe thrct 
e 


ods of 80 minutes each. The State i 
length sare requires 35 sessions of these doo 
Of a ` and considers such instruction the equiv? 
ms work, 


er f 
and do These 70 periods are instructi? 


s a ar 

1Ons Or ẹ d. not include time used for Regents ex mi! 

term in the ; “IM Organization, It is felt that the mou 

more than es ar high schools does not provide for P.e 
0 periods of actual instruction when the 


i -H SCHOOL 
ber, 195) | sUMMER HIGH S 


ast OA in | 


anced Ci ` 4 
75 Credit 


n insure similatity « g 8ulations issued by the High 





ven to Regents examinations, assemblies, end-term organi- 
‘tion and other interruptions is deducted from the actual 
length of a term. l 

|» The summer-school pupils are taught by teachers who teach 
| in the regular high schools during the year. During the 
past summer 64% of the teachers assigned to the summer 
day high schools were regularly appointed high-school teach- 
es. The substitutes in almost all cases were those who 
had at least one year of teaching experience in the regular 
high schools. It must be assumed, therefore, that the char- 
actet of instruction in the summer schools is comparable 
to that given in the regular schools. 


| } The summer day schools are actively and continuously super- 


vised by licensed first assistants. These chairmen devote 
‘ir entire time to the supervision of the teachers in their 
subject areas. This supervision includes several classroom 
‘sits to each teacher and assistance in securing adequate 

mstructional materials. 
' aca teacher is given a statement of the scope of the work 
€ covered in his field during the summer session. These 
© Prepared by the roving supervisors (first assistants) with 


. © COOperation of the standing committees. Although not . 


._ ting the teacher in adapting teaching techniques or sub- 
ect content to the needs of his pupils, the statement of 
‘OP provides a minimal instructional program based on 
© approved syllabus. This direction is necessary because 
© pupils in the eleven summer day high schools come 
rom 54 academic high schools, 31 vocational high schools, 
junior high schools, and countless non-public high 
Schools, each of which organizes its instructional program 
5. ppe ently. ie: 
~ “Ae summer day schools have the full-time services of libra- 
ç ‘ans and laboratory assistants. | ee. 
` Students have an opportunity to take Regents examinations 
in August. Those who do not take Regents are given uni- 
Orm final examinations in every term of every subject. 


Visors. 


ese examinations are constructed by the roving super- 
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HIGH POINTS 


[D ecember 
: 1 195 ] 
schools are now faced with a number 


Co —E y 
HIGH SCHOO 


ar es uff- 
they will improve s 
of practical Problem ta ø that during the second half y | 3 
among these is the effect of the annual plan of Organizat ef T.,eoy the year’s Course. | Hiph School Division in- 
summer study. While the plan has not yet been co aa on J aly to pass xperimental period the Hig assing at mid-year 
introduced into the high schools, nor does it seem liken t etely ing this €XP' that students who were p 
ever will be, a considerable start y that it 


has been made. Some smal] 

sary to organize on an annual 
ntering classes in Februa 
of the schools to 


high schools have found it neces 
basis because of the absence of e 
because of the budgetary inability 


Under an annual Organization 
fails only at the end of a full yea 


furthermore, a very limited number of half-year subject offerings. 
If a student fails 


a year’s subject, should he be required to re 
peat the entire year’ 


S work in the summer high school? If so, this 
would mean that he would 


ay in that subject and, th 
any other subject in the su 
summer-study pupils are | 


t may seem reasonable 
has achieved a m 


r's work in a subject. There are, 


erefore, would not be eligible to take 
mmer school since by State aea 
imited to a maximum of two subj a 
to assume that a failing — at 
a ark of at least 40% for a year’s work _~ pass 
+ 407 of the course content and might well come up work: 
“8 grade by repeating only the second half of the year’s by © 
uch a student could then take two subjects in the summet t 
ng the second half of each of them. instruc 
a e acceptance of this theory would create considerable 1 
nal Confusion for the su 
iy tailed 4 Year's work is 


con 
allowed to repeat only the = ork 
€ year, it işt P w 


taught du hereby assumed that his failure was alg 
Schools h i © second half. The experience of hè failos, 
oho oe Shown that this is not always the case an entals ° 
the hie due to the Pupil’s inability to grasp the fundam is cond 
ti s ject during the first half of the year’s work. +s tO pas? 
doubtf EBravated by the natural inclination of teach work ie 
8 ™ pupils at the end of the first half of the yea! 


plan in the high schools a pupil — 


have to take two periods of work each — 


| who | 
mmer-school teachers. If a PUP? half 





i to 
ae vihe end of a full year’s work could be permitted 
failing a 


t j 


i i anize 
tstpe of course that the summer high schools did not org 


ch classes. p" l Poya 
he home schools required their students to do o 


; mid- 
tings during the summer. Students who were pk just 
jut but failing at the end of the year were yon e Those who 
besecond term of the year’s work in summer sS q of a full year 
led at mid-year and were still failing at the en 


in separate 
7" quired to repeat both terms of the year s work 1 Sep 


Htiods in summer school. 


ROBLEM OF ADVANCED STUDY. | The problem of stu- 
i seeking to take advanced work in the summer schools is even 


w i f 
teh ced credit will hereafter mean the taking of a full year o 
in 


kat of One summer session. This full year of work is the equiva- 
| eof oh 


ol. 

© two subjects which may now be taken in k will robably 
k dnt Study of a full year of advanced wor aeei that 
nlSOuraged because most subjects are not so ee For ex- 
CESsive terms of work may be taken simultaneously. 


| tan p It is possible to study Physics 1 and Physics 2 at the same 


Ubon cause the subject matter of a eT be ae dna 
e subi f the other. it w ; 
Mt the Han ek raae French 4 simultaneously with French 
i : ; have generally opposed 
Ittees ; ous subject areas i 
the taking o + pane of advanced work in ogee — 
The Only alt native for such advanced study would be to a 
Bani, ; pd a a into one class running for two consecutive 
" uch pupi A day. This class would then cover the entire 
; ee sg the course of the summer session. 


i 1. The Standin 
| bs Geometry 2 at the same time as Geometry g 


Year’ 


| -year subjects, , 
© complicated since, except for a very few half-y jects, 


QUESTION OF BEGINNING NEW STUDY. There is also i 
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. . sge S 
— of the advisability of allowing pupil [December 1951) 
= jet area 2 the summer schools. An a > >10 begin a y 
1951, stated th + supi eunting the summer-schoc] aemorandum 
oil i st popis should not be permitted t i regulations of 
= a school in the beginning term J take advance vu 

ject area. This regulation was based on ri any Continuing iP 


the ho i i 
me schools can give pupils a more adequate a abtin that 
ound 





g 


er . 
pean history, social studies such as w 


DIFFICULTIES IN FAL 
Pag factor in ady 
= ler high schools to 
jects in the fall t 


=- G OFFERINGS. Another com- - 
summer work is the inability of — 
erm a the second or fourth terms of 
entering in Septemb of the school year because, with classes 
jects quite natural] er only, the second and fourth terms of sub- 
next few years as d ‘come spring-term offerings. Within the 
high schools, dhe: © annual plan of organization spreads in the 
Subjects given in tae be few, if any, second- and fourth-term 
Visable to grant : fall term. It will therefore, become inat 
work in t e = permission for pupils t do advanced summe! 
tammed for the « third term of a subject if they cannot be pf” 
© Second or fourth term in September. 


"LEMS 
Pupils in he HETEROGENEITY . The programming x 
eterogeneous at high schools is difficult because Of . 
enrolls pt il Saet of the summer school. Each Sa i 
Vocational, an pu from a variety of schools including acaden 
pools. The Lack nt high schools, as well as various non Pi 4 
Ubject Matter į Of uniformity in both subject termino/0d) |. 4, 
eo of a rth these contributing schools makes the estab 
the s ‘school course of study and the p OB su 


e : i 
10 F school pupils very complicated. During 


the smallest of the summer high schools, 
6 different schools while Jamaica and Wash- 
f the larger summer schools, enrolled pupils . 
ibuting schools respectively. 

ls must exercise great care in 
Pupils should not be allowed to take courses 
. hat similar in scope to, but 
feshe pupils need. This is particularly true of those students 
foxe pursuing modified courses in the home schools. These 
fosar generally unsuccessful in summer school because it is 
~ fysble with the limited personnel to offer these modified 
| pæd the students are unable to co 


granting permission 


not the same as, the 


pe with the regular aca- 
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ION. The summer high schools have had the 
a ed cooperation of the Standing Committees and -of 
. 06 supervisors in the continued improvement of the sum- 
lar program. Continued attention to the problems 

n and other matters of summer-school administra- 
“'p to integrate the summer high school further into 
4ty-school system. 


| Things p -A NATURAL FORCE 
“pened si a happened to me; on the contrary, it is I who have 


—George Bernard Shaw 


M 
a Helen O. Schweizer, author of “An Integrated English and 
ublished in the November issue of HIGH 


igh S, is a teacher at Junior High School 37, Bronx, not Junior 
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11 
2 ik 
> o jector E 67 $1088 01 
upil Interest ji ev Pjer CEF s ; : 5 10 r- = 0 
MILTON S. LESSER | . pot i b 14%.5 2 5 3 7 89 
Thomas Jefferson High Schoo] aM ps ‘es $0.7 a 43 1 6 + + 
| ea le 0 
Underlying today’s philosophy of education there js the Prin. A is i 0 i i : Á 4 4 1 | 9 
ciple that we attempt to meet and care for the interests needs Ho ndio sips 2° Ds 00 1614 
and abilities of all youth, This Presents a special Problem for th e fore ee gg ae ge 
education of the “slow learner Experienced teachers often find a pag aiies 10 01 1 : 5 
such classes apathetic and difficult to motivate. This Study was oping in athle 21 | r W164 B'S 
undertaken in order to throw some light on these Problems of hon puzzles : , “s E. be. , 23: 
apathy and motivation, : 3  Plseing to science radio 9 4 7.6 are 
Equal numbers of Pupils in a “slow” and a “normal” Class tp television science wily steers i) So ul 
were treated as outlined below. Both were mixed Classes in bio- f pogans 
ogy. The “normal” class, except for the lack 
pupils, was heterogeneous 


: . i ot 
of the low LQ. poe 5 pu pag n 
ly programmed. The IQ. range in this} B 


ee 


ea 
‘ i 
. 

2 


g from S 
and 
‘ i a" À f the re- 
roups. (This checklist was adapted from la, r an inspection © A 
Secondary School Teaching by s G. Umstaddt, with the permis- a S OF mor pe ap e recording them for k 
sion of Ginn and Company publishers.) A sample list appe 9 ‘or individual pupils and a d the activity responses. Ane. 
in Table I. After a short period of discussion for purposes f tik € classroom, we totale te the total number a and 
Orientation, each pupil was instructed to check one of the follow: te n orded in Table I ear: dicate both individu 
ing choices: “strongly like”; “like”; “doesn’t matter”; “dislike ; hay for individual items. These in 
tt ave Never done.” 


ine by line. They are 
e toup differences, when examined line by 
le, N represents the normal group and S the slow group: f Peal 







Ompany, publishers. 


them 
ts to apply i 
'gnificance when the teacher prm (See laker 
‘viduals in particular classes and si 
Table I PN These appear in 
able p Y- er doté HE Teg taled by category. 
strongly oe ‘slike nev iy Ponses were then to 
TE . d 5 le | 
like” like matter NS N3 N, 
4cTivITy NS NS NS 7. oe: B 3 
; Reading Scientific stories 12 4 106 49 129 Table S a 
. Reading about medical go g 3i Class Normal 2 i 
3 wcOVEries 14 1 7 12 2 0 1 3 12 44 Umbe ; 26 total averag 
Z ine cience Current events 17 0 $11 2 ze 1 3 4910 "of pupils total average 104 4.0 
5. Breed > Pet (which... ) 188 510 0 3 12 4633 263 10.0 | 183 7.0 
, roti sh 8 8 4 3 1 s 110 47 if H Ly cely like apc 7.4 idi 5.4 
x Conn’ Insects 7 1 t 1 1 3 43 3 y D a : 5.0 143 4.3 
g. cop etting leaves 1460 02 5 1 32:4 if A doesn riskier 13 26 ae 10.0 
9. Raise Sowers 50 04 ba 8B ott. Nice er = $o 
8 Lowers 5 0 4 8 2 1 
p Works Vegetables 0 2 7 in A y ; ; i 5 Ve Never done Ladi greatest differences between 
: with a microsc 6 9 ; at i islikes, 
ic Readin animal storie. OPE A 4 78. un $ 1 1 45 1 & LYSIS It is evident = ories of strong likes and dislike 
1 4 Science Clubwork 5 0 6 4 5 2 0 i 2 o thy . a tel the categ | 
15. Developing Pictures 11 2 3 5 Z 5 8 i Í 0 8toups lie l 
. MA 58 Pictures 5 10 0 i 
2 


AS 





| ission of ` 
Sinaeees py ea s taddt, by permiss 
econdary School Teaching by J. G. Ums ; 
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‘ . 

The totals for the individual items (Tabl 

marked differences in individ 
normal pupils have more stro 


e I) show 
ual. interests. On the 


ng likes and fe ee 


pa ae tha 
a Wer dislikes, „ S> the 
engaged in more activities than the slow 


| Pupils. (Thio have 
more striking when the pupi 


sibility of untruthful answers, 
type of checklist has definite y 
The writer has used it in disco 


Nevertheless, it is 
alues for th 


vering the individual. differences 


ter extent in 


it was possible to come closer to 
and interests” of the pupils. 


pupil differences determined, 
“Meeting the heeds, abilities, 
It was found, in the Slow . 
Pupils either “Strongly liked” or “liked” to breed fish. Bipi 
of them Were interested to some extent in the raising of Pt 
~ responses of a number of individuals showed that i 
they had had the interest, ‘they never had had an opp amt 
undertake such activity, (These introduced apparent discrep 
les in the summaries abo 
"Ncouraged to tell of 
o ha never raised fish 
SSE activities were used i 
€ interest in athletics 
1. © unit on heredi 
bility of the heritability of athletic prowess was enoug 
Un eager Work an Study for several days. oportio® : 
n analysis of Table I showed that a fairly large y flower 
Prpils in both étoups had never raised vegetables 
(This Was not surpri 


der to! 
this ©xPerientja] 
towing. : 


à 50. 
in doin 

were encouraged to Sy doing 

n the unit on parental car Á 

of twenty-three pupils wa 


$s} 
2 the 
ty and eugenics. A question on 


. s Š rae 
prising in our community.) In 0 


deficiency, 


Stoup, that eleven of the twenty-six. 


_ | gb INTEREST 


'@ ili d 
it upils were utilized an 
; f the pupils 

-US 1S even do ong interests O iences, there was 
Is are cOmpared as individuals) Whenever paria ea a P a participate 
ck f vhenever the ` ovement in the pupils AA iod was some- 
: noticeable A in the past, the “slow class ah one of 
3 « a ape r er to “get through, the perio 
qung 


i the pupils, as 
- | rily relaxed, pleasant teaching, with benefits for the pup 
e was a jS- 
felt that this- 
e classroom teacher. 


ng his pupils in his biology classes 
the slow group. With 


tls were 
ve, which are not rel Pop moe | 
experiences with their fish and pets. 


h to ma | 


Jant 
° f p go 
Opportunity was provided fo actio” 


ý re ro gps ; 
uni 5S was an outgrowth activity of the Fe oe 


i tative "ope 
and ils propagated at least one plant by Me at P 

in “plage TOM a se hese projects were carri $ 
glass gardens” 


‘scussion- 
14 and brought to class for discus 


k 


: d 
; . t which was share 
d a particular interes Tae vite 
i individuals E Three boys in ary during the 
few of min a slide projector. When possib'e, 
rested in ru 


their interest. 
lowed to indulge t! 
they were al 
rse of the term, 


vell as the teacher. ist cited above serve to in- 
The few applications of this pre interests our pupils 
diate how we may capitalize on w It points the way toward 
ning with them to- our classrooms. lating the formation of 
tadening their experiences and ae s to the pupils are im- 
“w and more varied interests. The value 7 
diate as well as remote. r at present, it 
hile this project has not been ee effect of the 
tms to have potentialities for the evalua rests and activities of 
“ching process on the growth in the inte dministering similar 
“Pupils. This could be accomplished y pas and following 
Mecklists at the beginning and the end o z 2 apis at both 
: Ya Comparison of the responses made r Anl the reasons 
limes, ight it not be worthwhile, too, to y n attempt to elimi- 
. n dislikes admitted by the pupils, ano Mie i x 
° them ? ke similar studies 
A iş the Writer's hope that others may u Toms numbers of 
“ith More extensive activity lists em alidate the apparent 
Pupils i i might be able to v a pene pan 
lfe. this way, we eriences between face. 
eces ttt interesis and experi ation and greater explora 
Nal tO i h a pool of inform d lication thereto, 
ton% p UPS. With such a PS and needs, and app 
Ve Of each pupil’s intere : 
Would be a step closer to 


c™ me > 


TEACHERS’ ROOM 
OVERHE 


: I'll really have to cut down on my teach- 
j One teacher to aaa t 5 L seriously with my clerical work, 
Aga bit. It's beginn 


1S 





truer “life adjustment education.” . 
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Career Clinic—A Min 


: i oritY-Group i : % 
Community Project . PE; 


BELMIRA N. MIRANDA 
High School of Commerce 


Among the community agencies that Sponsor projects f ii 
benefit of school-age youth, Delta Sigma Theta projects for the 
ate Chapter, made up of Ne 


to women, has m 
contributions. Its most recent endeay 


/ 


~ 


Of aimed at 


3 helpin doles. 
cents was a “career clinic” held at the New Linel School A i 


110th Street, 


THE NEED FOR SELF-ESTEEM. By sheer Coincidence, the da 
efore, the Northside Center for Child Develo 
its ifth-anniy 


justment of Minority-Group Children—A’ Pro. 
gram for the Future.” Amon the 


© Cooperating agencies was the 
community education division of. 


toup, among others 
N Overcome the 


personality burdens of preju- 
and segregatio 


n. As a report of this confer- 


presented. I should 


UPON one of the points that was st 


, however, like to elaborate 
subject of th 


ressed because it is in line = 
is th 'S paper. A major emotional need of individua 

the need for Self-esteem. In this regard the minority-grouP 
chi Senerally needs to have 


ni re of his worth as an individual. Because he has e “ 
d rights so often in the past, because he has been ad it is a 
’ cause he has been + sed and rejected, 
Wonder that ere are so many ching como of an 
a the members of his group. Ways must be found to pas 
m'Y-gtoup adolescents realize that regardless of nr the 
Cir Particular 8toup may have had, ias e fers j 
mi p mocratic Country in the world; this country © tative 
. *PPortunities.- this is the country in which rep ensi 
of this hd have achieved the most. To make them no g 
particu] elps to present examples of men and TO ii i 
have an. ave made worth-while contribution’ gs 
ained Putstanding Success, to assembly PP, 1 
; put on roup: 
amous characters in the history of mep 












7 ible £0 
| T ir accomplishments | 
J$ 


| GE 


Orority’s Gradu. | 
ade Worth-while 


the Board of Education. A 
» Met to discuss what can be 


itt! 
his ego bolstered. He needs a little. 





| 


ET i 
lass discussion and outside reading boo 
r class zs 


Le ; t 
Jt is in this area tha 
AREER CLINIC. ror 
n bies performed a very a S 
BS toe the youth who attended the ep apr 
_—_— individuals who have succeeded 
eee achievement far above average. 


or-relations con- . 
fi Cinic began with a talk by a Coles bie University. His 
‘Lunt, who is also an instructor at S spiring message of 
4 int “Job Horizons Unlimited,’ was an in P sess the stamina 
y feubonded opportunities for those who po d to develop the 

-fgail in their particular line of interest an "ipea Aa 
4 tality traits that are. recognized as necessary amele atthe 
O fiid of work. Here was a flesh-and-blood examp 


that has been 
PBhe was preaching, a representative of a group 
{minated 


; is race and 
against too often, telling the youth of h tically no 
W of the domi : that there`is prac 
n t the dominant racial group oa him 
J their job horizons. They could believe following — 
were discussion groups in each henge dustry, nursing 
xf 4° Social Services, commercial services, in i 
pial Services, home economics, and the certs an in- 
ne the consultants representing minority a i a Nay 
l hea, unter and Adelphi College, a first ae os ey Ti 
K w igh school and instructor at paani ffice “4 instruc- 
. vig tet in the New York State mer Tieni and a 
| th i held o home economics at New Yor J he Bex nail stanit 
| tajn Omics instructor who has also passe 
ation it 
te wae v trying to implement the White 
UN Was a community agency i E pans m an level. Here 
N yop erence findings on elity of success in members of 
rt 8 people seeing the re ise their self-esteem; here 
Ji, gou mething to raise daoth 
; S liyi P. ere was SO in that race or color nee not e a 
ftti 8 Proof time and aam tant by far is the determination 
1h t to Success, that more impor 


cre 


f attain a better-than-average 
| u8 ahead, the anpe e e ith people regardless of color 
| x = carn how t al develop those personal traits that have 
i dip ka Dackgrount as essential for holding a job. 

) Such ee em this does something for the Negro child. He 
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a a a et? hit 
knows these individuals who talk to him are not fiction, h ] 
not past history. They are the living present E 
any other member of his group could be if Possessed of the sand 
mental qualities, determination, and preparation, p e 
as this should be seen b 


groups in our city, for our youth in gene 
of the accomplishments and contributions 

bers. It is to be hoped that when such 

sented by Delta Sigma Theta Sorority, so 
of reaching all the schools of the city 
tion of every principal in sending representatives fro 
This would be a worth-while project i 


n inter 
subject dealt with has universal appli 


mited for minority gro 
often have harder obstacles to hurdle. 


Minant raci 
ral are far ț al 


of minorit 


a program is 
me means 
and securin 


NA 


CONFUSION WORSE CONFOUNDED the 
Mr. Polly went into the National School at six and mpg 
Private school at fourteen, and by that time his mind was in oper 

€ Same state that you would be in, dear reader, if you were but 
ated on for appendicitis by a well-meaning, boldly enterp met 
rather over-worked and under-paid butcher boy, who was Pe high 
towards the Climax of the Operation by a left-handed clerk p “i 
Principles byt intemperate habits—that is to say, it was T a chi 
' the nice little curiosities and willingness pt about 
jumbled an thwarted condition, hacked and so fat 3 
; i oly had lost much of his potra conficence, irning 
Sures and lan Nd sciences and the a o 

of the present world N tory, 

f experiences, but as a geography maT s 
rod Eating of names that were hard to pronounce, as lists pé 
i ucts and Populations and heights and lengths, and 

Es—oh! and redom indescribable. 


wells) 
—The History of Mr. Polly (H. G. 
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\ e 
» an example 0 y ate 


ropr ; 
y Many students of the do Srams such 


00 ignorant | 
¥-8t0up mem. 





m 
a Changing the Form of a Proble 
S = 
aifec Its Difficulty? 
SCH ty ; 
ery School 227, Brooklyn 


i for 
New York City Arithmetic aa ree Pen 

the recent ects te three examples Erra a pa 

te shall refer to them as examples A, B, 

ins 


epresented 
pre- Ink of appearance on the test. The examples were rep 

sa yér 0 

‘Jathe test as follows: 


: le 31 
{(example23) B (example 28) = n e 31) 
Fride Divide 23).-3-1/7 
OEE % by 5 + 


i the same 
Iasmuch as the three examples are essentially of 


ent the same — 
ful type, one might assume the three to repres 


, two seem- 

bee of difficulty to the pupils. There are, — Weak in the 

"sy superficial differences in the three ree ahd diikor 
‘cet of the numbers representing the 

a 

i 


me amples. With 
cond in the form of presentation of — ae integer 
“Pet to the first point, observe that A rep common fraction 
tide by a common fraction, B represents a d number divided 
Sided by an integer, while C represents a — point, observe 

“other mixed number. Concerning wei by the word “by 

tet in A and B the division is suggeste d y An investigation 
Vtereag in C the symbol for division A bor of these differences 
ly “Onducted to determine the effect, 1 ? 


`}; lve the three ex- 
Jeèntation upon the pupils’ ability to solv 
“bles, 


| “invert and multiply” 
-which the “inver ah 
: xample in W ded as correct even thoug 
bing: 7 That 1S, m o roperly was = have resulted in an in- 
n Ple was applied p ical error t thus indicated that the 
Or subsequent on graded wooing division of fractions 
€c exar p, in . e 
Papil syen, a as being rocedure to be followed in solving 
td at “a understood was not tested in this investigation, 
nels 
Smputationa 
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: HIGH POIN 
a e OT 


T 
Statistical Summar 
I. (a) 106 pupils solved all 
(b) 74 pupils missed all 
(c) 147 pupils solved eith 
(d) 253 pupils solved 1 o 
II. (a) 150 pupils solved A. 
(b) 173 pupils solved B. 
(c) 209 pupils solved C. 
(a) 30 of the pupils who sol 
53 of the pupils who soly 
(b) 23 of the pupils who so 
82 of the pupils who so 
(c) 29 of the pupils who solved B missed C, 
65 of the pupils who solved C missed B. 
IV. (a) 7 of the pupils who solyed A missed both B and C. 
(b) 14 of the pupils who solved B missed both A and C, 
(c) 40 of the pupils who solved C missed both A and B. 


three correctly, 
three, 


€r 1 or 2 examples p 
f more correctly, 


i, ved A missed B. | 
ed B missed A. 
lved A missed C., 


CONCLUSIONS BASED UPON STATISTICS, 
e three examples are ess 


l ractions), the deg 


1. Despite the 


- From II(a) and l(c) we see that Whereas only 45.97 
(150) of the Students solved A, 63.9% (209) solved C. B K 
pears to lie approximately midway between A and C in terms 0 
relative difficyl les 
, 2. Ability of the Pupil to solve any one of the three Tack fot 
“nn0t be used wi any measure of reliability as a yardsti s has 
psasuring his ability to solve the other two, although, a : 
en stated, the three “samples appear on the surface to be might 
assu ZPE Based on l(a) and l(c), for example, ot A, the 
Sume tha in View of the obviously greater difficulty 0 ver, ie" 
Pupil who Solves A wi certainly solve C, II (b), howe ctually 
= that of the 50 pupils who solved A, 23 or peal’ cn f 
n ssed C. Thus, any conclusion that a particular pup! employ: 
amples involving division of fractions based on a te i 
esuk amples solely of one of the three kinds is aon os the 
a 15h this idea further, consider the teacher who of his succes 
. Pupil has Mastered division of fractions because of vestige C 
e fing mi Solely on examples of type C. In our ” solved 
missed A. II b) that 39.4% (82) of the pupils w | ) 
20 


S [Decems, er, 1951) 


ut not al] three he 


$ l f those in II (a), 

l o rA are not independent o included, 

ai Soe oa i 0 he p aE uegomnens of II. ive difficulty of A, 

4 ua, ‘because they throw light on the — from II. } 
oa Cina manner which cannot be deduced pie j 


eM the 
entially of the same type (divi 


7 Ub 


EY 








TY . substan- 
pIFFICUL B, and C is further substan 
‘ve difficulty of A, B, ly identi- 
The de ETN (2) , IV (b), hg F pilaers t + fact 
pe f the 3 examples. 
difficult o 





15 the most 


In 
ther two (IVa). 
%1 pupils solving A missed both of the o 


—Tind Cin difficulty. 


° . bd , j 
y ld like to point out that the Statistics 1n III (a) (b) 
e wou 


ie etation of 

tica summary, we arrived at the panes pat in the 

results, Recall that there are two ae character of the 

Mésentation of the three examples. ae nd differs in each of 
ers Comprising the divisor and divide 


i ord “b ” is used 
y ereas | S y W y 


“Sin C the actual division sign Te cffects of each of these 
Let us consider separately the possible e 
Yetences, 


Wh the divisor 
; teas the presence of mixed numbers for both 
i divid 


lly it is 

yey, seen to render imore ERE The pupil is 

» ma = i Werks to aler a by another we 
niar With the “rule” that to divide 


ixed 
; he presence of two mix 
] tp) Vert the divisor and multiply. The p 


€ 


G d . 


a > d of mixed 
fractions instea 
Common simpler.) In 
Vided by issn eniin rendered C = ya pa diyi- 
p ould have P resence of an Oe 4 o are “division of 
deng Or how sca wl the fact that a Oo an revealed that 
fractio one ED Inspection of the e rently did not recognize 
Nan as ae aaa ed C correctly ed to ji and B as well. In 
bat the Binge smoltiply” A to think that in A and B it wa 
addis: ; e - 
fà ition, many pupils a wile determined the oa nee be 
Ne integer or the Pe tai ding that it is in all cases the divisor 
visited bathers an d. In cases where C was solved correctly 
h must be inv | 


2) 


Umbe 


NIERPRETING THE CONCLUSIONS. After studying 
a 
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oo ——HIGH POINTS 

while A and B were missed, o 

identified or “typed” by the pu 
2. The division sign in 

sion of fractions” example 

concealed this fact in spit 

was likely a factor in so 


ne can only conclude 
pil and solved au that 


C further Suggests 
whereas the word “by” in m 
e of the instruction to divide 
many pupils’ solvin 
multiplication examples, ~ 
xplain the seemingly greater difficulty 
of the errors m 
pupils who applied the’ “in 


Pupils vert and multiply” principle cor 
in B inverted the g instead of the 2/3 in A. This it difficult e, 
interpret. : | 


tomatically, 
that it is a€ divi. 


CONTROLLING THE EXPERI 
of a controlled nature was aimed 


pupils (about sathë pupils as in the w 
Patt previou 
vestigation) Were asked to solve Soa examples which we shall 
» E, and G, Papers were distributed 





and ritten out, D and E on one side ac 
E and on the other, The Pupils were directed to solve D an 
fend then to turn over the Paper and solve F and G without !¢ 
E eC: back to D and E SO as to remove the possibility of D T 
eletet e S Pupils’ solution of Fad Gtr D and E, the 
for the - w 4. y "was tested by substituting the division TA 
of the itene, PY” in examples A and B. In F and G a an 
and divides oe i and B was tested by writing both the KE 
follows. end as fractions, The four examples were presen 
D E i G 
Divi ~ -e 
wy Divide Divide TAY, 
ae 5 8/Sby 2/3 A bY: 


F Statistica] Summary and Conclusions 
or Purpos 


€ 
dG% 
es of comparison, the results of D, E, F, 4" 





C was 


any Cases- 


s 
8. C Correctly byt 


ade revealed that many 


ther was a factor. Again, 327 


Nu, 


Jn Erom V and VI it is clear th 
T 





pipricULTY ty established results. 


x jous 
ogee out - . Number Correct 
Example Ver 150 
Divide 
a) A s by 2/3 si 
b) D Divide 
CO ea 209 
C Divide i 
ý 234—3-1/7 
ple Number Correct . 
Example | a 
(a) B Divide . 
i A 257 
(b) E Divide 
aE 209 
(c) C Divide 2 = 
234—-3-1/7 
Example Number Correct 
(a) A Divide i 150 
8 by 2/3 } | 
(b) F Divide 1224 
8/5. by 2/3 1g SEEN 
© C Divide - 209 
23/,---3-1/7 | 
rect 
Example anne -a 
: (0) B Divide 
34 by 5 , 
b) G Divite 21 
fa by 3/2 209 
() c Divide 
234—-3-1/7 


The following conclusions can be nee the division 
l at su the result. 
l fo d “by” does have a PENRAS between 
his i t the wor es g the differen 5 
Via, S¥idenced by con Vi(a) and VI(b). — 
(a) and V(b), as well as 1(b) reveals that as long as 
2. i b) and VI(> ically no difference 
the qr omParison aN Tent there 1s aded. 
Mere the bol presents the divisor neg 
the integer IJI we can conclude that having common 
th From VII y be and dividend also makes the example 
ions for both the 
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appreciably simpler. This is eviden [December ; 

VII(b), as well as VIII(a) with Virgo tasting VII (a) with 
af . } "O 


4. A contrast of V(b) and VI } 

b) o 

~ = (p) on the other Sekt Leet and 

ny y has a greater effect in increasing ve M 

Tj aaja than does having fractions £ & the number of 
vidend rather than one a fraction and ee at 

5. The fact that D | 

a third source of di ei em all i 


OINTS 


IMPLICATIONS 


OF a 
Standing of x bari INV ESTIGATION. A thorough under- — 


icul 
the pupil is capable o P type of example is not achieved unless 


Teco 


931) A 


i 
+ 






a gi 
a investigat 


, ie developmental prog! 


Table nature W 
 Tisuccess Of failure of the program. 


or however worded. We oe the example however written | 


i , 
n the basis of one form of 


really test his understandin 


Slig tly may result j & of it, for changing the form even 


: "3 ae division sign i loyed more 
is th ire gn is employe 
mmon fraen by and usually both divisor an 
ill not be in In life situations, however, P! 
15 typed for the pupil. The pupil who a 
cash d; € must use 7o discount will not want to ask the $% 
$ discount. ype I, Type II, or Type III to determine 
see all phases f € problem then is one of etting the pu ia 
a P ari one le A This mei was condo 
. “ving division of fractions, which actually, # 


comparati 
Enie tive] portant a f : jtuatl? 7 
ted, S far as application to life SE! ex: 


Owe "E 
i € been used, w ike 7 “me that had any other tye yst 
Per results of Uld be presented in different W y 
24 “PS the 


vi- 


new developm 


ave seen that testing the pupil solely ` 
presentation of the problem does not 


tked difference in results. In our i — 


ems 


re 


a si 
Similar nature would have resulte t is be 
ental program in afi e | 


ULTY 4 , 
pn ‘ms to emphasize thinking and under 


rogram ait ~ ing. It is felt that 
y The Pion imitative, repetitive me aaa resent 
= ions of the present type Epea P. ted 
f students who have not been indoctrinated 


am and later with a group of com- 
great extent, upon 


th a group O 


who have, would reflect, to a 


Sm ws 


THE TEACHER AND THE CHILD 
The teacher's feelings about her pupils have a tremendous effect 
ta the child's efforts at school. The teacher supplies the motivating 
luce for new learning through her interest in the child s progress. 
A teacher must like her class, must be interested in her children 
5 persons, Famous men have often spoken of the inspiration they 
Hned from the encouragement and interest certain of their teachers 
wed in their problems and ambitions. When the teacher is unin- 
"tf » children respond with indifference and become discourage ; 
She th ‘i fun D pe in Miss A’s class. She doesn't care what I do. 
ma dumm å | 
fet the child hasn't the inspiting interest of his parents, the 


tea 
vacher becomes even more important. No child learns well when 


Y Cares | 
From Fears of Children, by Helen Ross 


more> 


“p FRESHMEN MEET THE AUTHORS n 
Of your mid. ination you will have to try to remember 
i titles a pa a ae ‘he poems studied in class,” I told my first 
th, Nplish class, “Sometimes an association will help you connect 
© author = ma tae ice example, in The Highwayman you may 
Member Bie Ep ‘Over the cobbles he clattered and clashed in the 
dar inn-yard,’ That suggests noise, and the poet’s name is Noyes. 
: on little fellow in the back of the a Piia e only impressed but 
i ; t as fast as Nis Drain. 
Pited, His hand was almos ya told the class. “We studied The 


Ih suggestion, i veneer 
Bea Seuss » “al in that poem, and it was written by Walter 


© la Mare.” Abraham Ponemon 


! 
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Films of Special Interest 


(Exceptional motion pictures are reviewed for 
flm chairman of the School and Theater Co 
N. Y. C. Association of Teachers of English, C 


representative for further details. ) 


PASSION FOR LIFE (“L'École Bui 


i ; ndon Films 
The twenty-five Provençal village children in “Pée 


. ole buisson. 
nière,” the hookey-playing school, would not be very much im. 
pressed if you told them they had b 


teachers 
mmittee of the 
Onsult Youp. STC 


Ssonnière”) — Bra 


een approved by the French 
Ministry of Education, UNESCO, th i 


e UN Film Board, NEA and 
ECA and ACE, and the Board of Education in New York as 
well as Los Angeles, They wouldn’t i 
Firmin, who used to do nothing but 


stare, is helping his class t 
set up type for a book, and the com 


Jacquot, that former authority on the number of flies o 
toom ceiling, is now 


reading up on crayfish; Michel, who never 
drew anything but the teacher in a 


We Wish that you, too, would forget the authorities, who are 
Jing that the motion Picture called Passion for Life (née L'Ecole 
“SSOnntére) is an almost classic Presentation of the best p s 
osophy of modern education, Forget that the story is true, h od 
pn an episode in Provence after World War I, and that it has 
$ re-told with he P and materials from the Institute me: vat i 
akan Ecole Mo 7” Techniques Freinet, at Cannes, and a in- 
Spi nutten and directed by Jean-Paul Le Chanois under mite. 
s ation, without doubt, of his recollections of Rousseau’s tand; 
'S NO matter for the academicians, you n iskon 

Bun, € 800 French movies, a little like Generals Jean 

"5 and a little like Poj) de Carotte and La Materne 

€ are you going to find a 
n ioe happen to teach sch 


child, "A teacher, and the men and women of Salezes, a J of 
Yours wi will live With you in a Special way. But that (witho 
offense) i Med. teach, and who has often wondered ae 

0 is an awh > you really do in the classroom, wee to get r 
With her hil NY nice woman but who doesn’t see t her. 12 0 f 

ings) dren (they're not Sociable, they never le ry g” 
26 f take them to See this movie. “You'll have a Ve 


nything better than that? 


by the : 


< foe 


ool, the story of Bernard Bliet, x 








i lot to talk about afterward. i 
=a roo yani in Passion for Life is the appear- 
fy teachers, | (Bernard Blier), the new teacher. He is nothing 
aan . is rather fat, if truth be told, and dusty from the 
Pe llega of Salezes are quick to note that he does not 
4p. 


~|wahat. Eh bien, he is a war hero; maybe he left it on the 
a qf a iat. ? 


Iya, But there are worse shocks in store for the mayor, re 
| oo and the antiques dealer who are — = =" 
: : j iqui the smell, o 
teacher objects to the antiquity, an 
wool He tears up the platform in order to put wood in 


: eak 
xstove. He allows the children to move around and to sp 


- ing, they are 
tly, and before anyone quite knows what is mgr bus. 
‘tuking walks here and there and oye Te working on a` 
Jimicre” is investigating its world. Everyone wa naa 
twhich involves not just the class but ee Finn, an. 
especially Albert, who was the a ie reputation, 
‘Ppy boy with no relative but a sister o Qs t life had special 
"tome to fear and to hostility and aware t vk ouen pay 
‘htles for him always. (Once, when rector , 
Only Albert’s picture came out black. . T a is 
Pascal knon ‘wy to reach Albert; the gi we pr 
|! Part of it, All chidren challenge the teacher: hts? what will 
‘ hind each face ... what are his — “d ba dik 
terest him? Gaston, with his mother threa ‘And the little 
“oset; and Jeannot, timid and a dreaming and 
nes, with their mouths open...» Lu kis faces on the 
iling ap what or whom? Modeste, wae Michel, who 
Y, and Charles, who is just paca Sa And over there, 
w d now pr im?” 
Alber, ne ra ean _,. How —_— A i own 
1, € method of M. Pascal is aay Spr the emotions of. his 
tan ity; of the way istens, talks, 
J Pils : ea en ns of their a a ~ mr sf cac 
tade “ter than the “rt the latest news abou J i ‘ hts 
‘ity © them. A little o is: the Rights of Man and the rig 
+ from Beaumarchais; 


if chi . 

| ruldren becomes grist for the lesson. 
i hears becom 

ER Ything M. Papi pr snails, that is the rig Er Fe 
br, € children are wa id, are being “investigated. € children 
ty. telf, and the world 


The others, and especially this friendly fat man 
t wait to tell the 
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aT ee cs POIN 
to whom everything is lively, important A 
and mothers are astonished at first by the ze 


the soup is getting cold! But so 
; = 2 : on the À s SCNO] a re; 
vestigations —how to make shoes, sd Contribute to the : 


er xample, , 
one used to do quite without life or bideri How to do 
man taught one’s children that everything i en Prid 


TS [December | iy iiy 
ter estin g 1) 


al of the He fathe 


t 
EnD 


teady been failed three times. popis, even Albert, who has al 


But of course Albert i 
£ ii RAN a is pasel His does not remember the date 


to the classroom in Salezes, and 


tent... . The UN Fil 
. e m B 
dedicated it to all our merh 
p~ of the world on whom 
R a teachers, seeing the fil 
Ich have More than on 
and more than one sks 


the parents of the village are con- | 
n Sponsoring Passion for Life, has 
n and to their future, and to the 
so much depends. 
m after a day in their own schools, 
Alb oom of twenty-five village children 
do about individua] ett, may well wonder what M. Pascal oul 
ven in 1 Ea instruction and the project method today. 
But there 1S nö ne leit he did seem to accomplish miracles. | 
Ng movie for th Ed to look under the chestnut trees of this cha™ 
its own dimensi € Serpents of propaganda. It is too rare 2 story jn 
to teach came a once a very warmhearted man who knew ^°., 
fen to life, T from a war and enjoyed bringing some rl 
êd not loved Fi it Is a love story in its way—for if M. Pa 
ve Murdered ‘a In and Michel and Albert, he would j5 ME 
the n or killed himself, in all the efficient Hi os | 
ent on doin daily routine of school can provide 10F ng 
OVE story? 18 either, who will presume to argue about $ 


© natura] 
ness 
mle dats of 


A op. fe one 0 
the children in Passion for Life 7 J tha? 
e practised hand of M° fap 
ain er actor whom you will recognize: Coste ” 

r Ardisson, Quite remarkable is Piert® 


One flights; ano 
F diarani ther is th 








Albert. A scene hard to forget is ‘the one in which 
new teacher meet for the first time. M. Pascal is 
tation. The road is dusty, but the 
ood, the countryside is stirring, and there are 
dren in the brook below. You can’t see what 
but you can watch M. Pascal’s reaction to the 
upils. He smiles. Then he takes off his coat 
e edge of the stream. The unreconstructed 
‘1. jong savage, Albert, faces him defiantly, in his grasp a fish 
di |nyyling desperately to be free. Although the new teacher has 
itsid a word, Albert bursts out rudely that he has not done 
figle thing that is wrong., M. Pascal smiles again, says some- 
png about the fish, tells Albert his name, and holds 


the hill from the s 


— 


goof his future p 
e |olvalks down to th 
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you were still in Teachers College, you could write this scene 


tin your Methods notebook. . 
Abraham Lincoln High School 


ENGLISH VIEW OF AMERICAN STUDENTS 


dents come to Europe in ship 
- On the way over they su 
history, art, politics, and 
I was a member this year, 
Staff in the Volendam. 


s chartered by student travel 
bmit to a hard program of 
uaint customs of the Old 
for the second time, of the 


ing creature. His social ease 
oy He will rise to his feet and 
işs knowledge with cheerful 
eaking acquired? Partly, of 
who was everything 
we discovered, the chairman of the 
The American student has other 
roduction requires little 
- Usually he attempts 
using a rather small and colloquial 
ucture. A Roosevelt fireside chat 
te periods of Winston Churchill, 


Students in od a by a correspondent 


American student ... . is a ch 
ng. His manners are excellen 
gnorance or expound h 
Ow is this facility in public 
Practice. A boy of ni 
Hine ought to be was, 


- , 
> E Fei Sl he iii a ee 


al method of voi 


when rises to his fee 
© Converse with his audience, 


Education in the News 

Nearly ten years have Passed sinc 

Nez e th u 
scientific study ever conducted” were made sae o 
refer, of course, to the most colossal piec anon 
undertaken in recent years—The Eight. 

The Study, by means of elaborate 
ment, pairings, control 8toups, and 
sought to inquire into the validity, 
ditional secondary training as a me 
for achievement on the college ley 
schools in this experiment were 
from extreme traditionalism to 
extreme progressivism, 

The Study was s i 
e 7 Ponsored by the Progressive Educ 


action co Many distinguished leaders in education 
Rin cS: investigation committees, 


€ Of research Words 


Pataphernalia of 
Measure. 
other Psychometric q i 
reliability, an sancti 
asure of 

ee Successful Preparation 


ong the thir 
schools whose contigs aa 


the other end of the school yard 


Serving on 
» and evaluative com- 


ened to educ 
findings chan 
Cation? Let us 


Ar. Frederick L. Rede 


» ISsue of Pro 
in digest form in th 
r 


ation as a consequence of this 


trow a few paragraphs from 
fer which een in the No 
&ressive Education, and in Match, 1951, 
e Education Digest under the title “The Eight- 
It mi the After Eight Years,” 
the te e unchallenged finding of the Eight-Year Study 
e lege 4 i no single course of preparation for success = 
ton 4° 8raduates of these 30 schools whose progr 
e regular pre ; ies did just as”, 
m College as matched en whe ind Felons! the tra l 
that Furthermore, the graduates of those six j 
ing Stude ri r ted most from tradition exceeded their BT 
and esth on i” college 8tades, social activities, in ter past 
elic interests, Such findings certainly ought +0 


aa f 
Bram that faith in the traditional college preparato J 


ts 
con i guden E 
blanned to fined so many schools, whether their $ 


§° to college op not havt 

E TE ‘ a to ‘ 
Created greater fr ‘ ar the Eight-Y ear Study ough the pa 
20 “40m, flexibility, and variation , 


Year Study. mt education | 


Evices, l 
ty of tra. 


la ranged — 


ation Asso 


ged the path and plan of Ameri- 





THE NEWS a Ti ae 


” ; ther- 
cAT10 tion for youth in the United States. -_ = 
m Of we? to have provided the foundation stone 


ny he for a better education could be built. But did the 
yhi 


„Year Study produce a permanent change in education 
pigo 


poe improvement? : 
må did ; aid on rw | reported that it had continued 
, But on No school re- 
y ] core curriculum. No 
ie work of developing a lopment of a program 
ported that it was en gaged in the me op 4 kly that their 
me confessed jran 
of general education. So J reparatory 
shools had retreated to the traditional college prep 
program. , disintegrate 
... Why did the Eight-Y ear Study tend i ro, ai 
ven it was over in 1942? Many replies were g the ostwar 
thoroughly explored. Several suggest ed tat PS with 
period belonged to a time when everything connec 
f i i under fire. One headmaster 
progressive education” was under d interna- 
fered whether the current social, economic, an t in edu- 
"onal situation would permit schools to experimen then 
‘on; whether our concern for security tended to streng 
“nservatism and authoritarianism. . 
: roht- ud 
, **» This can be stated in summary. The Bight — nc 
S well worth investigation. It is a rich Eei f or t Zhi 
efore foundations, committees, or individuals mgre De j 
“ms to improve education, before institutions pu naiona 
a en ment, before teachers aman for ihe toin 
mmission to stimulate or plan an eauca 
"82 it would be well to investigate the factors that must be 
taken ; ! on if the effort is to have a lasting effect. 
‘nto consideration if the efor? #8 id ta Dr. Helmer 
ut all that i in them thar hills 1s not go 3 
G, gutters in tae £ Minnesota. For in the Novem- 
“hnson of the University © ise time th 
ber } and Society, at the precise time that 
t 2? 1950, issue of Schoo tor of the Progressive Education 
\edefer who was eT ae carried on) was singing the 
gp vclation while the Stu Johnson was attacking the Study as 
“YS praises, Professor , 


a” 
ing but a hows anei nen on the Eight-Year Study,” 
ques ahasan, fe the findings of the Study in terms of mea- 
i — eap 7 nclusions. He brings to the battle the scalpel 
ent, controls, C 


Of statictice reminding Us of that platitude that statistics makes 
atistics r 


liars make statistics 
liars put also that 
of people 
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| HIGH PO 
| nea ee. 


It will be quite clear fro 
from Mr. Johnson's articl l 
bailiwick. Also how statistical forensics can g unles 
we too can have the Privilege of shooting into a barre] full 
fish. Mr. Johnson’s Paragraphs follow: 


In an effort to get comparison 
ability as the experimental groups, members Of the evaluation 
Staff matched each pupil from the experimental Schools wish 
a pupil from traditional Schools on the basis Of aptitude-test 
‘cores. When pupils are Selected because of their high scores 
On aptitude tests their scholastic ability will be 

ecause of regression toward the mean, 
Thus the pu pils 


in the experimental gr 
their abtitude-tess i 
comparison groups 


m a few selected Paragraph 
e how the wind blows A his S culle 


: r likely that, had the pupils been prop- 
perly matched, the investigators would have found what most 
of them expected to find—that pupils from traditional schools 
Eet higher orades in college, 

"+ edlere isa Specific illustration of what is wrong E5 
h *ay: College freshmen from the Lincoln 
, Wher 


e the average IQ of the student body aa fran 
were matched on the basis O} aptitude-test scores with co e8 
m a public hig 


School, where the average Ie 
Of the Student bod } îs 106, and it was taken for granted t f 
“ Matched student, were equal in scholastic ability. — 
3 conclusion s rorrect only when there is perfect correlatio 
elween aptitude-test scores and college grades. ssorderly 
` h We mus} have such things as ineffective, ew to 
og essive education, the writer suggests that it be li ya ligile 
har OWest Per cent in intelligence where it will ao H. 
mand that e rest of the 
to benefi from 


s : unity 
pupils be given ee stan- 
a stimulati ; -balanc 
ard curriculum, WINE, practical, well 
at. hat iS mor , | 
e important 
from no one as Shown that 


p 
° ' e e o soun 
if the criticisms are 
experimenta] sch 
; 0 


: ils 
they are not—then bright p s 


-brig 
ols were compared to i a st 
ols and "the most scientifi 


tional scho 





INTS [Decembey 195) ee 


fenetic. 
be frustratin uf 





tah oat il pa es who are 
| aio — es comes to experim 
In $ oos 


hools along 
n the w our schoo 
pa a that we remodel 
., coninue #0 
yo (on 


dy. No 
udulent stu 
db the results of ihin eren that education 
W gee h ents are for ee such goings on. f 
A np ded to frustration T — publication under 
This writer buttal in the 

til he read a rebul 
- Tphsabove un 


oy IN THE = p 
1) 15 nothing n 










pable 


° * 3 £ 
E. Diederich o 
; titeline January 20, 1951. Here Mr. Paul 
“Pe dateline p 


in a letter 
e i ton, N. J-> ii Pro- 
ing Service of Prince ” answers Pr 
fiti" The Fight Year Study: More V few selected paragraphs, 
| Jitan Tai Mr. Diederich, in a = eisende 
di story as one who kept vigil on the ba 


d amply 
hich is clearly stated an ž 
lohnson overlooks the fact, which is ani which he attacks, 1 
llustrated es 8 to 10 of the rep i me size ana 
on pag i from the sa d 
lat each matched pair had to come or hool recoras. | 
losely similar sc trol 
Me of school and to have closely sin ssed, one contre 
“8 the sample cases that were meng Toe | matched in 
Mbil was rejected because, while almost reparatory school 
er respects, he had attended an Eastern aptal pupil had 
uring i5 last two years, while the exp A In no case would 
| pda arge public school through M ol be matched with 
the &taduat of a small, select private sc! 3 a different type of 
| bra uate of a large public school wit ct actually operates, 
ludeng Population. If the regression oT pends equally ai 
i lohnson says it does, it would Je aiei nia and contro 
h the . > : both the 
toupee direction for 


PE 
E 


re chiefly 

: | schools we 

, rimentar se” ols. The 

bring tis not true that i oF and mn my on that were 
” ; Bete r, JO 

Scho ; A e sa 30 in eer i a many as five mr 

Coun, ever actually hool systems w d of the study 18 public 
ub a as One were a ols. At the en ting. Six of these were 

ar C senior hi gh on = participa nE. riuate, None o 

Un: Private i public, pain imal asi of the public 

p ersity farapoks, t p as large as 

° Private schools w 

a, clin, 

Cy chamberlin, Chamber 


Drought, and Scout, “Did They Succeed in 
“Ber” Harper s» 
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HIGH POINTS rp, 
a a a 


hools. Hence the great majority of the Sraduates sp), 
ee graduates of large public schools, Studied 


.« + Johnson attacks the claim th 


appens not to be the case. I was a member of 
the staf that made the ratings, and | 


believe it is Proper to 
he schools 


em were not bublic Schools and most of them were highly 
selective, aii: 


`+- If the cards were Stacked in favor of the 
group as cleverly as J 
no Significant diff 
experimental gro 
of 4 grade point. 
"ng home the bac 


Progressive 
ohnson contends, it is surprising that 
erence in average grades was found. e 
Up exceeded the control group by only . M: 
If the regression effect was relied upon 

On, it certain] J Was not very eff p ne 
**+ £0 brand the u'hole Study as a "hoax and a frau jj- 
the basis of so shadowy an argument as this, ridden with ie 
reading and misinformation, is hardly the remark of a ond it 
man and q Scholar, 1; raud was perpetrated, how at he 
we bass the scrutin J of all those committees of distinguts 
Crs 7 j 


me 0 

"ican education who directed its polt cies! rs 
"4) that they were all Progressives and hence sloppy aot $ 
is clearly Pntrue; it is not easy to fool people we? Pot 

Cumbia and Edmund Day of Cornel Jlow-up 
er, the five People selected to conduct the college fo ean, 
JONSON is attackin &, were all conage i ; 
Previous involvement in Pro gressive sr” coni 
connection with the study. They ha the Pr 
ive for Stacking the cards in favor of 


dy 


ey w ; nauct the sta 
3s they Jip, d Y were given a free hand to co 


ph 
s With the f Ra 


e e 0 
able advice and assistance 


mot 


cember, 1951) | p 


l) «this was not 





ier Ta eee 
ini ib Was. imposed on any of awh d” 
Hei st scientific study ever co t and, I 
palo it at least was hones 

Yo rs 


, and no censo 


shnson derisively 


etent. | t myself. à l 
oe lary) get I'll read the a hee Jackson High Schoo 
ORNSTEIN 
Jacob A. 


THE PUREST HAPPINESS de. It’s a thing that no 
boy, one mustn't — A cans it gives you plea- 
ch sa ight to. ener ith, yeu on Eve there is. To expect bonus 
ar ks the purest pe h SEa get it, i is grand, ` 
+ vidend: , 
> bete which yon om ieee received a divi 


i due. t Maugham 
ut you mustn’t look upon it as your —W. Somerse 


Co ODO & 


OKS 

OF THE BO hat extent TV 

NEW BATTLE knew to w ish- 

In the ab ime liable surveys, RO CAS pessimists along a ie 
_ebsence o ES r increased it. tertainment wo a 

a Sut into readin um A reading for “Optimists were oe 
TOW Were eens. a player Penk had seen on televisi 

tah obsolete = Dien’ ilo said the wp f i book. P 

; tor , 
Vas 20 poo it imisi nade a in the New York Times Boo 
—David Dempse 


oO > 


in the Blue aap ed KEREN TOE one 
irtue O , ‘ 

s to impress the cha they had neither §iven 
of Virginia. Tryin always give a pledge On young girl handed in 
students, I oe . ts examina TT haven't received no help on 
ho > d elp O dge on it: , ia 
* paper with this plede I couldn't ene "y aiik Reader’. Digest 

Š o —S. 
1$ €xam, and 


ht 
For a number of years I taug! 
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High Points a 
MORE ABOUT HOMEWORK 


How can we initiate methods of teach 
homework? One method used at the J 
for the past six years was the open fo 


ii CURRICULUM -en iie 

| uT ees bright classes. In economics en 
Ap also in the brigh bstituted for the Op 
4 g sigan Ps ne has been exes) Not all of them, 
E 34 _ “open -Je like this type o aide Regents 
she Aes little or no: P Do bright pupils i T A instead of 95 in the Reg 
O ams Hiph 


i . the ability 
1 oit may result in a isfaction out of 
tum. A description tr J aise oe Most pupils do get no on their feet, and to be 
type of teaching appeared in HIGH POINTS of February 1945 IS f minato Mra speak and act quickly | 
titled “The Forum Enters the Curriculum.” Last year Mr q, © f pdo research, 
Froehlich, of the mathe 


È. 
ear Mr. . ith the current scen 
matics department of the Johr, parol, 1 one acquainted wi 

High School, published i 


./ the 
lues are not in 
that these values — inten- 
in HIGH Points a descriptio f The objecti -a as coe thoroughly with ma the 
Honors Forum.” A careful examination of rte rs, ac $ 1 alm of achievement. lue of achievement. I also ag 
| will indicate the minor part played by homewo ie. Cles -a dent Hamm about the va 


inst 
— titude as agains 
| in their criticism of ap rin 
4 College Entrance Board in their big but—does Se 
_ | thievement. But—and it is -j +? In social studies l 
past three years -F dout significantly greater achievemen 
ils į : see Soups for non- A Adams the answer is no—up to now. ik 
most prevalent ment pier = Social-studies department. The A conclude with a ar 
eian nod used in these classes has: been the Open’ Sag s TERS. Let me s asked why 
| t eee This has resulted in a higher achievement level | = Pig deie of Canterbury. He wa 
l ae e uPis, and pupil enjoyed this type of work. A “Sutey Fisher, Ar 


LESSONS WITHOUT HOMEWORK. For ‘the 
we have had “U” 


Classes simi] t , 
academically minded ar to the XG 8 


i use the 
ate aiters because t 
k. A Skon miters E suppose,” he said, o ‘a the same with 
ass Qlub v ) sen popular and successful is the 1 frst inihi ho wore gaiters.” Perhaps 1 
papil ac n this Procedure emphásis has been placed upon | tomework ae 3 | dams High School 
“Uvity. In re Orting a visit to one lesson of this type, the a Joha A 
Owing points were made: JAMES V, McGILL 
€ teacher checked attendance an 


CLASSES 
. d announced the names ç | FOR ADJUSTMENT 
= mittee selected for the Club period the following | BULDING A CURRICULUM 
2 pw That was all the teach 


OL | 
GH SCHO s in many | 
HE JUNIOR HI ‘ustment clas | 
er did during that period. Th mote upils of an ors s despite the many | 
3 The Conducted the discussion in a parliamentary fashion. hthion en = | io difficult am in the past. The 
* {here was univers EE class. T high schools sti dations made- ts, emotion- 
4. The lesson è ye par ation sor bl R i ok unity f dies ang excellent recommen osite of ogee, TEE truants, | 
an Coherence smoothly from point to point wi ‘SS remains in such cases 2 = K behavior Pi arners | 
y a toced ‘ den on ala juste pup ? d upi S, ] SS, the teache : | 
= © teacher in hoped ota type places a heavy bur upils “dly retarded pupils, over i osition ni crea ee of the grade is | 
O fesource material ki E P-S tor this work, in An other tasks. . “cause of the es traditional he afsetpes on his own to | 
$0 anng pupil leaders, and in o ; v Justments finds a w his class. inal course of ery he on ) 
ME RESULTS | ork Suited to the nee of plaa an ~ that’ ds sufficiently low 
4Ssignme - One Important result of these non-homew t a pt the curriculum - of materia nd by the magnitude of 
of th:. US was an inc ; ; Mos < | i the lack ¢ est level, a ing his own ma- 
rae Work too ease in the use of the school librar i ð ; couraged by t high in inter and mimeographing his o 
a : Gad} iling, 
and la of procedure wan - m day. a ed ool e eed i f fifty-two classes (excluding the 
e ‘ 
remark a. Ment ulletin boar Mi attention p important ; terial. yenteen out ak We have been able to ex- 
N that the ibru S. At this point it is imp In our school ie t) are adjus 
36 classes have we used non-homewo i 
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— HIGH POINTS. 
eriment with a curriculu Con 
odes of adjustment Classes. This inclu 


cut across subject area lines, worksheets dr 


mm 
des resource y 
awn u 
subjects suggested in the 


nits that 


Resource Unit 
| Christmas 

AL Objectives 

l. Stress on social aspects of Christmas 
Mprovement of intercultural relations 
: Experience in dramatization, art, music 
B, Possible Projects 
l 


aking Christmas cards for friends 
utting on a pla | 
ing a calendar 


Scrapbook of gifts for family 
Siting places of ; 


interest 
a D "partment stores 


- Wind ow shopping On 125th Street to see Christmas dis- 
apera al edvetisng and pricing policies of stores dut- 
See nas 
: onang New are -y Season 
ll. Ge 


MAWN! 


Year's resolutions 
Mia fistmas and Han 
' roms in other land 

12, S > 1n Other lan S 

(ailing ia s istas stories aloud d. or dramatized 

ens; * Christmas Carol” — d, told, or 
ms rol” —rea 7 iid 
bibliography, a list of audio-visual r ce uni 
fces which were part of the original ae reade! 
dress Opies of the ¢ Pecause of Space limitations. intern by 24 
“Sg the Writer, Mplete "esource units and the workshe 


t er, 1952) 
m totally constructed 





13 
14. 


| osthNT-CLASY 
WW 
, Using clay 


CURRIC ULUM 


. “The Gift of the Magi” 
(b) O. T oe ire x wg 
itten compositions 
short talks sty Family Celebrates Christmas + 
i, My Best ery 
i Dinner 
Q re Service in Church 





15. Murals 


s l ». 
Ilustrating poem “A Visit from St. Nicholas 
(a) Ilustr | 


16. Christmas Party 
17. Map work 


(a) Near East 
(b) Jerusalem 


C Suggested Approaches to Project 


A 


B, 


i @ WE do we look forward E p pena holiday? 
lan to spend th de 
2. m Ene ah nae et write pane! J obj 
ai Whe fe item included on the ca 
b) Copy cards, | | Hai ae? 
tc Mal Original cards. — do we have at Chris 
usic—What kind of mpm a 
(a) List names of songs on ae 
Assign groups to sing ca 
c) Bring records. ia A 
i . Nicholas. i, 
or ad aloud “A Visit fom Gift of the Mag 
b) Tell a Christmas story: 
i “A Christmas Carol. 


Resource Unit 


ek 
Negro History We x 
' ibu 1 
Aims: ith the cont" ievement of 
i th ' . achieve 
l. To acquaint pu pah ¢ the capacity for 
Negroes to a Jerstanding ta dying— 
u . 
the entire Negro = tion and = A the United 
a. their ee for liber gilding an 
b. their stru ‘butions ! 


ns made by outstanding 


c. their contri 
States. . co, — 
Some Suitable Tora y he D A AT science, sports 
l. Geogop ie o pn the liberation of Haiti 
2. Ear y O in rture 
BF Ouve 
3. The Negi 


39. 
4. Toussaint 
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5, Heroes and heroines of Emancipation in the U.S, 
6. A study of the 13th, 14th and 15th Amendments 
7, Negroes in industry and farming ` | 
g, Ives-Quinn Act of N. Y. State 
9. Negroes in the armed forces te Od 
10. Health improvement in Harlem | 
11. Job opportunities ‘ 
12. Story of Liberia 

C. Possible Projects: 


1. Negro Hall of Fame—use for achievement in all fields or limit 
to any one field. i 


2. Make up a plan of battle against tuberculosis in the neighbor. ; 


hood. 


3. Set up committees to prepare chapters of a book, Great Ameri 


can Negroes. 


prepared to give an oral one- or two-minute introduction, | 


Negroes. 
- Read and discuss Negro newspapers. e. 


6 
7. Organize a variety program of class talent. 
8. Draw murals showing— 


i activities of Negroes in armed forces, 





in mills, fields, mines, etc. 


tinted by pupils. 


tilize discussion and wri iti 
written compositions: 
a. Why Education I š 


s Especially Important for the Negro Child 


b. Biograph 
y of a Famous Nepro 
12 A posal ar kr Be When T Grow Up. Saida 
’ ical, politi i ric 
13. Set up a balets itical, and commercial maps 0 


: s 
ctin board of interesting events in which Negtor 
14 Play a prominent part. 


isit a Harlem clinic or hospital. 
15. Sty an what to look for and wha 
interest of Mie Declaration of Human Rights’ —t° 


16, ae - in minority groups. i Pa: 
a ; To Secure These Rishi ke Repo rt of the President $ | 
17, yo mittee on Civil Rights.” 
= on museums, ghts. ) ee 
> Discuss cha s , gman: 
D. Por Petion Flaa iy for the Negro since the 
ssible Approaches: i | 


. iSscuss . 
Z, Bring Spaa Negro stars in sports. 
Picture of an outstanding Negro. 


951} | ApJUSTMENT-CLASS CURRICULUM 


- Music Festival—have pupils bring records of various types of i 
Negro music, and assign each boy who brings a’ record to ‘be 


5. Collect a class library or run a book fair on books by and about. ; 


activities in buildin g the material wealth in the U.S.A.; i.e. | 


“a Draw a map of this area, indicating clinics and medical facilities. — 
- Draw up charts of the 13th, 14th and 15th amendments—to be 


t questions to ask) show l 





3, List jobs held b esi and relatives—to introduce: 
a, ‘study of need for education, 
= b. study of Ives-Quinn Law, 
¢ study of contributions to the industrial life of the U.S. 
Play records. 
Read aloud “Gettysburg Address.” . 
. Read a poem or a story from Anthology of Negro Literature. 
Have pupils bring in magazines or newspapers—each boy to 
read an article and present an oral summary of it. | 
. Ask how many parents had their chests X-rayed in a recent 
drive. : 
9. Point out Haiti on the map. Who was the George Washington 
of Haiti? l | 
10. Discuss why the Red Cross recently ended its separation of its 
stock of blood plasma. 
11. Tell a story about Abraham Lincoln. 


i 


says 


- © 


Christmas Worksheets 
Of twelve worksheets prepared by individuals and committees 


for the Christmas unit, one sample follows: 


Arithmetic Worksheet—Christmas Unit 


| A. Read the following story to yourself: 


Six dollars and eighty-six cents! That was all. Tomorrow would be 
Christmas Day, and Bill and Jane had only $6.86 with which to buy 
Mother a present. They both thought of that lovely blue robe in 
L. M. Blumstein’s window that they had seen Mother admire, and 
their Yule spirit seemed to drop out of them. 

They counted the money again, but there it was: eight quarters, four 
half-dollars, twenty dimes, and eighty-six pennies. Every bit of it 
was earned by sitting with Mrs. Jones’ baby while she attended the 
Parent Teachers Association meeting, by running errands for old 

ts. Thomas, and better yet, by Bill's carrying those heavy packages 
ae blocks—all in order to earn money for Mother's Christmas 

Mt, 


The price on the robe read “$8.95.” Yes, more money was needed 
to buy that precious gift. 
Both children hurried along until they reached L. M. Blumstein’s 
partment store on 125th Street. At last, there was the robe, Just 
€ one Mother wanted! Surely the saleswoman would understand. 
€y hurried along to the back of the store and took the elevator to 
€ second floor. Along the floor the children saw many racks with 
tobes. Blue ones, red ones, white ones, and many others hung on the 
tacks, “We have six dollars and eighty-six cents and we would like 
à tobe for Mother,” timidly spoke up Jane to a motherly saleswoman 
This robe is five dollars and ninety-five cents, plus twelve cents 


4l 
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tax,” said the saleswoman, “ 
and white.” : A . 
“We'll take it in blue,” said Bill, « 


Me. Please wrap it ina Chri 
x. 


"That will be five cents extra,” said the s 
The children beamed as they left the 
wrapped in a beautiful gift box. Th 


aleswoman. 
store with 


| Othe 
€y Spent ten cents for 
they still had some money left over. | | 


B. Underline the correct answer: 

1. Christmas shopping was done by 
(a) Bill (b) Mother and Jane 

2. The children went in search of a 
(a) pair of rubbers (b) robe . (c) ribbon 

3. The mother had admired a , 
(a) red robe (b) blue robe 

4. L. M. Blumstein’s department store 


is on 
(a) 116th Street (b) Seventh Avenue 
5. The children had saved ered 


(a) Sixteen dollars and eighty-six cents 
b) Six dollars and Sixty-eight cents 
(c) Six dollars and eighty-six cents 

e children shopped on 


(a) Christmas Day (b) day before Christmas 
_ (Cc) day after Christmas 
7. The children bought a robe for 
(a) Six dollars and ninety-five cents 
b) Five dollars and ninety-five cents 


C) Five dollars and eighty-six cents 
8. The children came home a 


(c) white robe . 


(a) eighty-six cents 
te forty-seven cents 
2 Sixty-four cent 
C. Write the following i 
z pe re 
: forty.fo > ee: 
Seat hmo 
5, gehts tte 
5. five dollars ss alini 
: six reve A poti 
> SIX dollars d wi . py 
D, H on eighty-six cents To wy . 
3 0 cee “an you get for each of the following? 
2. ; , «sane 
ee eS ay Be 
3. 129 aoe A pi 
4, 20 Pennies | 4 ae 
E. Draw ©. Pennies 5. pate j 
had ea Of the coins, showing how much money 
42 


(c) Jane and Bil] 


(c) 125th Street 


E'S Present 
à card, and 


pi! 


AA sTMENT-CLASS CURRICULUM 
Ip ` 


|, Read the following story carefull 





Negro History Worksheets 


of 15 worksheets based on this unit, one sample follows: 


English Worksheet—Negro History Unit 


y and be prepared to answer ques- 
tions on it: | . 
Jackie Robinson and Roy Campanella are two outstanding Negro 
baseball players. Do you know who Ed Warner is? He is the | 
fiery, hard-driving captain of the City College 
Warner and his Negro team-mate Floyd Lane played ball together 
for four years at the Harlem YMCA. 


aner, a twenty year old college student, is a Harl 
came up the “hard way.” His mother died when he 
years of age. Warner was reared by his aunts and grandparents. Al- 
though Ed worked at odd jobs to. help support himself, he used 
‘very spare moment to toss a basketball around and to develop his 
game. At thirteen he was playing on the church team at St. Phillips 
Church (he still sings in the choir there), and shortly afterwards 
h: po Playing on the Harlem Y team. He played ball at junior 

ig 


€ Witt Clinton High School. | 
e lived, ate, and slept basketball, but still he managed to get 

better than an eighty average in his studies. It was good that he 
id because at C.C.N.Y. even star athletes must have better than 
n eighty percent average to get into the college, and must keep 
"P their school work if they want to remain there. 

Met is a natural athlete who keeps himself in such good con- 
sition that the final minutes of a hard-fought game find him “ROVINE 
Ust as fast 


as at the opening whistle. Warner has two great assets— 
* Pair of Jon 


ive as a steel spring, and a pair of hupe 
educated kand a ta eve bi such wondes i control that he often 
COmes UP with Seemingly impossible shots out of the tangle under- 
Neath the basket. “If anyone is an “All American,’ Warner is, 
“NY. coach Nat Holman. 


em boy who 


" Says 
i Draw a line under the best answer: 
` en “dy tanall -(c) track (a) basketball 
i (a) 1930. E) 1920 © EA (d) 1910 
raay C asdi (6) 5 yam ei 
(d) 20 years O l 


. er's 
4. rs Seite vb) coach (c) father ( 


d) brot 
5, T ‘nto C.C.N.Y. all students must have Pi her 
` 10 get in amine 


y 
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basketball team’ 


was only five 


+” 
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| “UGH POINTS LDecembep sy pes Louis GE a inves epas 
(a) 80% or better average (b) have money (e) 4, ] f — d Charles , A sebran date weet appa 
athlete (d) bea friend of Nat Holman © 8 good va 9. Buddy Young LO = per boars ae 
III. Draw a line under the correct word . ton a 10 anita Dillard | Eh: ose 3 a ee 7 
1. lanky means (1) tall and thin (2) shott (3) fat (4) po 11. Sherman White , ia- y Peete eee serreeesse 
2. fiery fens (1) uel (2) yt (3) spirited (4) 2 big : A mbie E PET T PTT T ce 
(4) end (1) bade (2) shifted (3) brought UP. N N . that you have arranged these names in = een npa ee 
Sr malaal means (I) eal (2) bard (3) fake (4) sily o * asta each name the sport in which each athlete is famous. Sele 
5. assets means (1) faults (2) money (3) good points” eae he sports from the following list ` teams and sports. 
(4) charges oA a Baseball i - Boxing 
6. seemingly means (1) right (2) appearing to be (3) bean Stall  » beaks 
OR CA) Mag | Basketball | 
7. tangle means (1) song (2) confusion (3) order 
(4) woods 


-f each longer word: 
„f 1. baseball RS Sta See eee 
9. educated means (1) trained (2) teacher (3) dumb 2, outstanding AMT TT ttt a ee ipai 
(4) poor i 14 oy 3 3. teammate Be sg Sea eaw OC es 6 wd wes 
10. huge means (1) very large (2) small (3) cutdown, = J 4 grandparents e ee ae 2 eee ee 
(4) tiny Tan Ji ‘eo seen geet 2S. Basketball. im SMS Bee ei E A ET 
IV. Write in your ds wh ions | ° championship =. 6, OOU O | 
ties i. r own words what each of the following express 7. himself cet Gee ee te 
l. managed ey ae ji 8. anyone PB Vira, Pls elk a woke bee ee 
2. Hat OY oo u n oleae | eg 
fhe “hie yay" a ree Advant Evaluation | 
$ opening whistle isao, ea EE te : aa. = 
>. to develop his BAME is mesen new | : a Rite F he resource units contained projects, os heh = r 7 
-Fill j Š ; i appro whi hers found to be feasible for 
V foal Blanks am the proper letters. Underline each word 18 ew: iar ont — the teache | 
Ou read. . 
a f- nry nre 9. ath -tes - Í ttig °S teachers made use of centrally located reference ma- 
Eon 10. na--r-l |, | 
e oi ü 3, e,° s tege >> 
2 trae ll. t-ng-e 1 Onte he worksheets provided opportunities for mastering “live n 
5. b--ketba-. | a gprs ig ita Or acquiring desirable basic skills. , 
E dw. lop l 13. o -ten a bose e Worksheets were used for diagnostic and remedial pur- 
y H-lam > nrg efo ; säs well as for exercises in achievement. _ E 
8. conter | - W-is f: l The Cachers reported that their classes yen a ry. this work. 
l. Follow iding in SP" f a Pupils q d satisfaction in the success ey had with 
Atranpe these Fin of Negroes who are outstanding 1 im `e Worksheets | 
l. ie Ribinea in alphabetical order. | yw Pe % = fog, *fachers were grateful for the wealth of concrete materials 
2, Roy patilla | } i ine tt Par | fod them by the committees, and they experienced Satisfaction 
A p Id Lane DE E RS | %eq “Wing that material that they had Prepared was being 
5. Warner TTT TEL. ft?" at | by Colleagues. 
"7 amon Motley ee igh tea ? 
6. Esse Owe ere 
T Stan Field Gwe sau et 
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. active 


ly line 


_ {ill Opposite each word below write the two short words which make 
means (1) slow (2). fast moving ` (3) quiet i 
(4) heavy 


P Mofe Cachers are gaining experience in a Creative aspect of the 
f *SSsion. | 


z. 
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Weaknesses 3 

1, There is no provision for allotmen 
this kind of work. While many felt that 
by the preparatory work, some found it b 
interest of the enthusiastic teacher may 
culum work is set aside. | 

2. The reading vocabulary used in m 
is uncontrolled and ungraded from a 5 


3. Most of our teachers lack the training (which can now be 


only slowly acquired, and at a Breat sacrifice of energy and tim 
in project work which involves arts-and bJ : 


tion and manipulative techniques, 
4. Since some of our needs were unfor 


vide adequate amounts of construction an 
SAMUEL S. COHEN 


t of time to teachers fo 
their job would be eased 
urdensome, and even the 
wane if no time for curri. 


aterial written by teachers 


trictly scientific viewpoint, 


d art materials. 


^ SPEECH CURRICULUM FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
i. =i, lays a vital role in the life of every individual. If the 
individual is to function at optimum efficiency, then his speech 
must be at optimum efficiency. As a result, it is up to the school 
tO train the “whole” child to grow in speaking efficiency and 
: cacy. But what is speech education? Some may answer that 
à iS only the correcting of speech defects; others will say that tt 
er mee lines and taking part in plays; and still others 

Bes that it means the improvement of voice and | 
trie Philosophy of speech education must be based upon “at 
soon = Paat speech is a useful art. Understanding this, one j 

 tealize how advisable it is to train students in the use 


tures and meticul iati ur problem 1 
teach students à ous enunciation. Our p 


a 
form of h is suitable and useful 19 
Cultured soci speech that is suitable and emen 
§ ine Therefore, our reason for speech improv 


0 of 
living Te S effectiveness of speech in the actual pa cot 
tains meaning ; orce should be trained because in itself 1t he 


: i i 

Voice ; along with the words that are said; because, 
ICE Is unplea 

: Pleasant or if volume is not adequate, comm 


IS interfered à k : dil actio? 
should be improve Articulation, language, and bodily 


Or similar reasons. 
THR 


P an 
Saal rts VIEW, From interviews, dias choo! 
46 awn the opinions of students at Junior Hig 


in 


HIGH POINTS {Decem er, 1951 ggecH CU 


-crafts skills and construc- 4 . rn. Further, 
struc | donot find anything inadequate in their speech patte 
eseen, we did-not pro- 


J. H. S. 120, Manhattan’ | 


unicatio# 


BRC i ŘĖŘĖ 
aluating their own speech patterns. The opinions 
0 in eV 


iy students were tabulated, l 


bout 60% of the students (250) thought that there was really 
Abou 


hing wrong with their speech that needed changing. = 
| nothin 


65) thought that their major’ speech difficulty was that they 


ke too rapidly. 10% (45) thought that they slurred words 
J spoke 


Ts , th 
ind another 10% attributed their major speech difficulty to the 


| fact that they had trouble pronouncing words. The remaining 


i bulary, 

5% listed stuttering, difficulty in a ee vocabulary 

bad gfammar as their speech defects an m- a 
This information indicates that the majority 


a s too rapid. 
those that do find inadequacies list such tre as their 
speech, incorrect pronunciations, = a the appraisals made by 
difficulties, These evaluations differ from P | 


the teachers. 


: | is school 
THE TEACHERS’ VIEW. When twenty Lee ee chalet 
were asked if they considered the —_ Pat they did not. The 
an adequate one, the universal reply wa are the speech pattern 
of the students in this school with that ot s chers tated the speech 
at which you have taught?” Eighteen om than the pattern 
Pattern of the students at this school as Is. Two teachers rated 
reval : dents at other schools. ee EES 
tap Claes +e same.” However, Sailer When the 
= taught i ps in ya specific common defects, the fol- 
teachers were asked to state the 


Owing list was drawn Pi 
a. inaudibility—15 tea i sa 
b. indistinctness—14 a of sound—14 oan 
€. slurring or “telescopine ers 
d. rate difficulties—9 = teachers 
€. vowel Ine es ers 
f. substitutions ak teachers 
g. diction diffcu 


j . ch curriculum 
en in creating a speech cu. 

tivate the 
THE PROBLEM. a course of n rr bs kia bagel on the 
would be to ae die speech patterns: E ae effective type. 
students tö chango ils would seem to be the k: 
interests of the P 
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— H , 


The students were asked to give suggestions, and as 
sible their ideas were to be incorporated into 


THE CURRICULUM. The stu 
curriculum was planned are boys 


are between twelve and fifteen, and their I.Q.’s have a distribu. 


tion between 75 and 128; the mean is about 90. Each class was 
assigned one period (an hour) of 


far as 


dents for whom the fo] 
in the seventh 


Speech per week, and the 
course was designed for forty weeks. | ; : 


Speech Curriculum 


Objectives Y AA 
1. To develop an increasing awareness of speech as a medium for foster- . 
ing desirable human relations, a 
2. To develop power and growth in the ability to communicate freely | 
and effectively, ) 
3. To develo 


Pay sctiminating attitudes toward Speech through increased 
listening skill, | . 


ity, and 
i mood, quality, 
tocedure : During this unit an norm yt = ag be ained aie 
1 iyt is aimed at. Concomitant objectives 
ir 


| Activities 
UNIT I—Why Study speech? 

Time: First through fourth weeks, 
Procedure; Essentially the o 


l. Why is $ . 
2 Wh, i peech important? 


Jobs will pood ș hel t? 

i hat is pood i E ae 
The second Shae e OF the u 
$ 


? 
d Phase of this unit cee Poe: 


unit centers about examples of people a 
. amous people in the world of speech af aluates 
illustrating 800d speech are played, and the class ev 

ngs using the Stand 

activity involves the 
e °PPortunity t 
~ an evaluation : 
ts and liabilities 


° i e 
ards developed during this a det 
use of the tape recor 1er. Kam playe 

> record his voice. The recording is his s 
On is made. Each student keeps a record of 

T Let: 
Time. 2 We list 


en to Sounds 
. ift . 
Procedure i thr ough 


ugt Seventh weeks, e ity. pis- 
sions on „> Unit is devoted to the development of ear sensitiv students 
Close their po atious soun ate followed by an experiment. p analyst . 
of the Sounds g listen, is is followed by class reports throughout 
© School paard. The ass can take “hearing excursio 


when 
and voices are listened to, and 


1} 


; Os- 
the Curriculum, P 


lowino 
grade., Their apes 


fae: Eighth through eleventh weeks. 


i it i ivation for the’ 
pening unit is to serve as motivation a 
tions: nii Group discussions should revolve about the following ques- 





: also 
\ i : iS unit can 


-vity might 
can „e in activity a 
turf to ae simple reports. ae g pictures an 
goes ih aking O 
a 


I 
k, contat , It shou r RE 
gt tHE sound scrapbog had by the — be play ed; €g 
p pking Of jences ds that can 

y he on “sound epeal excellent ' recor 

ghe there are SEV 
agd that 

p Lonely House. 

? 

{pr How do we speak: 


0 


: nt { uni S. 


n 
i is to be spent O 
ding of the speech mechanism. A week 1 

n understanding O 


d the 
: the resonators, an m 
; the articulators, as part of thes 
Ti i Sound dris =a bear in a meaningful way as p 
“]ibutors. 
sons, 


ns 


WNIT IV—Meet Mr. Voice. 
m: Twelfth through fourteenth weeks. 


w istening skill and power of self-evaluation. 
a 


+. ing situa- 
et did you say and how did you say it in the follow > 
tions? 


as at your home. 
1. A visitor broke your favorite toy ene Se he Soki to your 
visitor brings you a special toy when 
3 ° »» sergean 
(b) How oes Mother say, “Face right,” and how does the 
Ch Say, “Right face”? 
Oral Sp 


cticin 
cr faking can be introduced when the students are practicing 
“ding Poet 


ty with various rhythms. The culmination of this cote pe 
-o in the orm of an evaluation. The students e tigre meet this 

ra that they Tike best and then decide whether their voi 

Vilifcation, | 


Y; T V— Let's review., 
me ifteenth week. 


vocedure: This week marks the midpoint of the year’s = = < N 
Y Prove helpful. -A review in the form of a quiz contes ta 7 P : 

ots value, painin the interest and enthusiasm of the stude eee 

“till accomplishire its Sidan, The students themselves can o me 

ginal questions. A written quiz prepared’ by the teacher may also ai 

ià Biving an evaluation of the work covered. . 

UNtr VI—w 

Tim 

Pro 


e work in groups. 
e: Sixteenth through twenty-first weeks. 


dure: 'This unit centers about the giving of &toup reports, One les- 
e tc (aoia to preparing the class for working in &toups so that 
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HIGH POINTS 


will know what is expected during ‘the periods spe ti 
ge e time should be spent on discussing the method of dae 
of the group reports. The class can then be divided 
or six students. Each group d 
undertake. An excellent source of project suggestion 
most cases from the social-studies department. Here is 
to correlate speech with another sub 
the help of the class’ social-studies 
grated with the social-studies unit. 
the speech teacher can easily mov 
students. Reports, to gain variety, | 
simple nature or in a round-table discussion. Of course, the form of 
presentation—whether debate or round-table discussion—should be ‘dis. 
cussed with the class so that the class knows its part asa cooperative, cour. 
teous, and participating audience. An in 


teresting and valuable way of cul- 
minating the unit might be to have the 
studies hour, 


hat it would 
can be obtained in 


Cacher shoul 


d enli 
teacher so that thi nlist 


S work can 
Then, as the children work in groups 

e from Stroup to group to guide the 
can be in the f 


UNIT VI —We speak together. (A unit on choral speaking) 
Time: Twenty-second through twenty-sixth weeks. 
Procedure: In choral Speaking em 
“sound effects, T 


' but rather it shoul 
piece of prose o 


anison readings of simple quotations 
Then the following types of ch 
in the same Order: 
a. Refrain 
b. Antiphonal 
€. Sequential 
Cumulative 
Nison 


. . . 4 r ? a yerse 
setctive culmination may be in the form of a rogram of pe ; 
“ 10ns, This Program need not be given before an entire assem 
can be piven to one or tw 


. results. 
© other classes with ‘equally good res 


b 
selected. The unit can be begun by 


me VI —Once upon a time. (A unit on story telling) 
Procedu I Seventh thro 


ris The fea, ugh thirtieth weeks. 
(d €ac 
een Of the aide aa 


the 
on 
motivate this unit by having a rep develop 
with the ancient art of story-telling. The teacher can t ling. 15° 
ass standards fo, evaluating the merit of good story-te ertoire OF 
by P Aas Provide examples of good Stories from his own rep me out! 
recent y A to some of the fine record albums that have con® ii 
The stud. S. Application should 


esting «AU Start with 


ha 
heer S and the class evaluates, Peng fe 
NP ine: telling of simple anecdotes or the 
dente s “dents. Then amiliar stories - be retold, and finally 5 the 
s9 ° couraged 


[December 195 I 


ced! into groups of Ay 
ecides on some project that nO cP like’ : 


an excellent ` 
ject. The speech t chance 


be inte- 


orm of debates of 4. 


&toups report during their social- 


hasis is never to þe placed on mere ca 
e placed on the interpretation of the 
r poetry that has been 


Or refrains from a familiar pri 
oral speaking should be attempted an 





i i ation 
nts be in the form of pupil particip 5 the | 
Broun ¢ themselves tell storie entet 


ese t0- 
to compose original stories and tell th 


SPEECH CURRICULUM — 
lass. Correlation with other subjects can be made possible in- this unit 
of work as well.. For ex 


ample, groups of children can limit themselves 
to stories from literature, music, social Studies, or science, etc. 


IT IX—The play’s the thing! © l 
a Thirty-first through thirty-eighth weeks. 


: Actually, this is the last big unit of the term’s work and so 
a be reas to utilize as much of the term’s work as ossible 
in this unit. Dramatics of a formal and informal nature should be in- 
cluded. It is the writer’s belief that the emphasis should be — on 
creative dramatics, but at any rate informal dramatics shoul precede 
formal dramatics. The following topics should be included in this unit: 
pantomime, charades, creative dramatics, working on Skits and playlets, 
the use of scenery and costumes, and finally the culmination of working 
on and presenting the play. / 


UNIT X—Finale. 


Time: Thitty-ninth through fortieth weeks, 


Procedure: During the final two weeks the teacher should try to pull any 
loose ends together, give the class an overview of the term's work, and 
attempt to evaluate the work done. Evalua 


tion can be in the form of class 
iscussion, a general review, or noting progress by using the tape recorder 
again. But the most important aspect of this finale is to give the students 
a feeling of success as well as to re-em 


phasize the general program of 
etter speech, stressing that self-improvement is a continual and never- 
ending process. 


PROGRESS. The program described is now in Operation, and 
Certain results have already become apparent. The students are 
coming more speech conscious. Atticles and pictures related to 
Speech or to the speech arts are constantly being brought to class 
y the students. Self-evaluation is on a higher level, as can be 
Witnessed in class discussions. Interest is also evidenced by certain 
cass projects that the students have decid 


ed to undertake. One 
Class is working on the presentation of “The Pied Piper” by 


t ning, adapted by the students as a choric drama, An- 
rcs a began osk ons soak cf rae A 
tom the students came the proposal to begin a dramatics club, 

is is the first time that such a group has functioned in this 
school, The speech curriculum has started the ball rolling, and with 
the help of the students’ interest it will most certainly continue. 

eci a J. H. S. 120, Manhattan 


Sl 
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“Rat POINTS TTi æ igs h 
HEALTH SERVICE IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

Once again attention is sharply focused on the physical fitness of 
American youth, The stark realities of an international crisis haye 
compelled an acceleration of military enlistmen 





palT SERVICE 


cne case? — +, i ness? 
_Is he ie ignite essential practices sor cleanlines 
i ae he have mouth or body odor: 


ing? aa 

t and draft; the e, Does he =r ei aed doing guidance ae S 
grim activities of manpower needs have accentuated the values of This record i a cont with the pupil’s other records to the n8 z 
human conservation when out country is expected to lead the the school ng there is articulation in the health program. i a 
crusade for democracy. The startling story of selective-seryice te- school. Thus, od cation who recognizes any of these symp “a 
jections must disturb our complacency. In this Critical hour of teacher of health = xamination sheet. ‘These facts are very <i 
care ad fife capped by the + distros ices unnecess oye fe i ce with the pupil, for incidental he di 
physical inadequacy. It is particularly distressing because the | portant for a con = lassroom instruction. Should the condi- 
causes for rejection reveal the impressive fact that early diagnosis teaching, and for actual c lesson on the physical defect, the 
and correction could have salvaged these men. If we experience ton of the class warrant a 
now the penalty of indifference, there is 


no reason for inactive Cnn 
an for the insistent de- 
ncentrate our efforts to, 


regrets. We must direct our energies to pl 
mands of continued Preparedness and co 
build a nation strong in body as well as fai 
must be mobilized toward this noble and necessary purpose. The 
“Schools can contribute their intelligence if 


fogtams are adopted — 
and facilities are available. prog 
ealth serv; 


| Service can serve as a valuable integrating instrument 
$ of such thoughtfu 


| l Programming because it concentrates on dis- 
| ave and correction of def 
W 


teacher should be alert to the need. 


) nellen 
VISION. After the health-education — pasting — 
Chart screening test, those pupils who are E ey nurse verifies the 
vision are sent to the nurse for a retest. I ion that the pupil visit 
mdings of the original test, a recommendation digent pupils who 
an oculist is sent to the pupil's home. The oe at Again, 
Need help are sent to an eye clinic for a free ex 


ber of pairs 
a i Red Cross provides a num 
: lan or the indigent pupils, the the pupils who need to 
as the elements for me ae ee re aly P r glasses per term. The teachers know the pup 
ince ere is no physical examination re 
ing the juni 


quired of pupils enter- 


is started under a great nanan 
teacher S of Observation have to be used more effectively. Ea 


n ip ~astantly be on the alert to note any deviation from | 
3: = 7 uring all our dealings with the pupils, it is necessary 
oe n 4 A a UP signs and Symptoms of Many nm 
f entiy ; : è s O 
tamination eness is stil] a Poor substitution for a 
. ; —_— ea- 
er, examine the pupil for visual acuity; we ng 
Verificati and weight; we insist on a dental note sta 
the a qo of treatment or ¢ 
© audiomet t te 


at they are wear- 
wear glasses and constantly check to be sure th y 

or high Schools, work 

€ power 


i f 
ng them. Our school also has a Sight Conservation Class for 
°S¢ pupils whose eyesight is very poor. 


is, and perhaps the most im- 
DE . The very basis, anc he 
Patel v, canes dental aes provision for all 
indi i a i 
a pups see ere pupil in the school visits the 
work on 


dentist t least once a year and brings in proof of such a Visit. We 
at lea 


' f the pupils in our 
tificates from 100% o pup 
'Y to obtain dental cer have been quite successful in the past, 
Ompletion of work: and we conduct -: uating pes berks fn the 168th Street Health Center have 
ete e 3 r. Antell an ion and help. However it is im- 
These test , ‘| goes ; derful cooperation - > 
S re con upil £ Provided won ide care for all pupils who need their 
through the tes ing ae a n Fe, r ea profile O Possible for a me many schools, and the demands are 
` Physical gt veri) tO get a satis 1 is recorde assistance. The | d. Our Parents Association has been of 
On his health te ol € Physical status of the pupit 1 Neyer quite realized. the dentists in this communi M oroat 
a. IS he — card, Ve note the following: elp in working with ty. any den- 
52 Or under-weipht? 
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HIGH POINTS 
tists have volunteered to help us. This isa 
and community cooperation in meeting a 


[Decembey 195 1] 
real exam 


le of sch 
challenge, p choo] 


MALNUTRITION. We found th 
undernourished were not getting 
for them to have free lunches. 


at some pupils who aPpeared 
enough to eat. We arranged 


FOLLOW-UP. The follow-up of health defects is essential, for 
diagnosis without correction is shadow without Substance. This 
is a tremendous task which requires more time than is available, 
To prevent duplication and to use our limited r 
we have divided t ; Le., ears, eye 


and other defects, One health-education teacher 
counselor for each area. It is the health counselor who works 
directly with the pupil and the home, does the health guidance 
work, makes al] necessary arrangements with the clinics and other 
community agencies 


» Works with the school doctor and nurse, 
nd compiles all pertinent data and informati 
pupils, 


S, teeth, cardiac, 
1S assigned as a 


hysical defects of the pupil. Thus the ser erp 
0 has both defective Vision and defective nearing ond WHD 
— a dental note, need see only one counselor abeat iney 
thereby “aving the time of th 


© parent and the teachers. 
oe DUALIZATION 
Of the 


i list 
ils j Ith lors compile a 
distrib pupils in the School wh hea counselor p 


ave physical defects. This list is 
iting i to all teachers, Who use naka, inf ormation a 
ance © es ents, selecting monitors, and aiding them in ard 
Problem, oa certainly, a teac er with an insight into the en 
her Students “T pupils is better equipped to wor i, 
; € Vocatio l owledge o Physical defects is essential, hak 
a boy hae poor e So dance Counselor, This person, knowing = 
Perfect vision i a prere not recommend any vocation W 


Nieren ; 
ers of i ces are hel wit 


e ch- = 
i i h the official teacher and subject tea ; 
M the class yh Pls Whose defect 

$ 


C 
h ilept! 
S are More serious. An ep P 


Call for suc a meeting, A forewarning of wha 


Csources wisely. 


On relative to the 


A galt SERVICE _—_—_____—__—__ 


| ght ea peel might some day have a seizure. 
{pom su 


i (è 


bed it e S 
individual health-training program functions despite diffi 
The 1n 


i l i 
Junior high schools are not equipped to provide properly 
Í alties. Ju 


tors 
ils with serious physical defects. There are no eleva 
for pupils 


l i alk 
the junior high schools for cardiac pupils, who frequently w 
Jinthe ju 


| distances to and from school and-who walk up and down 
E ong 


enter 

` is more often than they should. However, perene 
E i school they have an elevator pass, a bus pass, 
q0 ; ri, 


Many pupils because of physical defects are excused from physi- 


He ire ball games, keep 
{cl training. These pupils may be used to umpi g 


itors. Thus, they 
“ore of the game, and act as equipment monitors 


ibuting to the 
| feel that they are part of the group and are contributing to 
-~ | social well-being of the group. | 


B Frequent! 
1g will b 


pupils who have been excused from pem y- 
E aa playing on the streets after — oe : Eas 
hese Pupils have individual conferences with | ae ate anal 
“or, who discusses with them their “seer aoe den 
9 realize that they are normal’ children with a phy 
Whi 


i i ir happi- 
“œ with proper care, should not interfere with the pp 
“SS and success in life. 


PLUS AND MINUS. The health-service in, nly 4 tei mi 
Patt of the school’s work. At the a ation for pupils 
t ig Weakened by the lack of a physical dk aE saldoni clinical 
“tering the junior high school, by the lac ime to devote to the 
Work for indi ent pupils, by the lack of time 


i been laid for a satis- 
foundation has 
However, a strong 


ts are being recognized and 
men health-service plan. Defec 


em. 
effort is being made to correct th 


Specim ist 
imen Health-Status Lis 
Junior High School 115. Manhattan 
u 


`s list on hand, and consult it frequently to make 
ase r = eae aiie are followed. 
at the r 


the cooperation of the official class teacher 
This list calls for 


Sy 


S5 
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every subject teacher, the health 


Conroy 
Assistant Principa 

Name Class Defect Recommendation 
Wolff, D. ...... 9-4 Hearing Favorable Seating 
Talleos ......., " " ) | s 
Rosenthal ...... 9-5 Vision Glasses—to wear them 
Manigault ...... Aa 7 is = p i 
Kantrowitz, S. .., ” Cardiac No exercises, no errands } 
Fried, D........ 9-6 Vision To sit close to blackboard. : 
Schwendig,R..., » . Aet WE n 
Adams s 


Eens " Glasses—to wear them 
(Editor's Note: The above are typical of the 


ing all classes in the school.) 
SOL Press 


Junior High School 115, Manhattan’ 


MARKETABLE COMPETENCE IN FA . 
OW successful are the graduates of the fashion-illustration 
course at Washington Irving High School? To find the answer 
to this question was the major aim of an investigation carried out 
ite. the past year. Other aims were to discover the present 
fequirements 


and Opportunities for fashion illustrators, to evalu- 
ate the educa 


k tional aspects of the information: pcre, ae 
make ‘ecommendations su 


&gested by this material. 
e rormative-suryey method was used to gather the primary 
Source materi Questionnai 
UStration 


(d f- 
naires were sent to all the _— 
asked. $ Staduates Of the past five years, 225 questions = 
ere i, hs ae among these questions will be ee 
.. 8 subjects des; jon emplo 
"portunities ienn g “rea, further education, 


$, Suggestions to art students, and goats. 

i Subjects Desired | d 
cute "Ss reported npon the subjects they wished that they on 
ing ha ha 18h school, Twenty-nine of the one hundred nt? 
With th “eee to Make, evidently being completely sa 


s ae aS: Presented. Academic, commercial, an 


SHION ILLUSTRATION 


e 


“ADEMI ing colleges 
Ca universiti — ri Those who are now attending CO" *o. 
36 


mic 
king for additional acade 


among those as 
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fo! 
counselor, and the school Nurse 


“Tbe subjects — 








ne ts. Among 
ee ix girls made ‘such requests. ne 
a pion e Fend; ——— j 
ing, writing, speech. Y 
: mmar, spelling, wri ies te 
reall ss poe included psychology, p p 
Miscellane 


ect. Altogeth 


nesonality course. 


A Cap ce eatest 
The subject listed the greate: 
A rp — typewriting; forty-two girls as 
- f mmber 0 


I 


ived two requests; mer- 

‘| received eleven requests; bookkeeping received © | | 

‘a chandising received one request. bale ids had stipe ` 

4 : e, the girls 

items on a list cover- ` AAT SUBJECTS. In relation to the etal ali which they had 
| OT wstions for greater emphasis on speci suggested more work 

a nied in high school. For instance, they sug display, anatomy, 

= f in silk eaten fashion figure, layout, aT side of selling art 

; methods of reproduction. Also the busin 


iring study. > E 
Work was mentioned as rs than more information on ho 
S 
ere were some who suggeste 


hers suggested 
| Ogeta job would be helpful to the students. Other 


. st-graduate group 
at art-work experience obtained in a special post-gradu: 
vould be of value. 


CON 


port it is concluded 

is section of the repor 

CLUSIONS. From this se 
that 


isfied with the 
erfectly satisfie i 
-nine girls were pert had found that in 
Ay Donner eae eee wiation 
> jects 
Among these subje 
value to them. / s typewriting. 
ret Would have been tice number of a a heat in the art 
tee ee aa that typewriting be 
erefore r 


ty ents as an elective. 


er Education £ re in art 
d ed nids oe him oon eel neh at 
Of the one hun ‘tl es, and five are attending uni mle 
Schools, five are r s a have had further training ey 
Present, Among 


ho are not attending at present, thirty-three 
Bh school PA acl and three studied at a college, 
Went to an art S 


| S. In view of the fact that sixty-nine girls have 
CONCLUSIONS. = 


dditional sub- ` 
. ~ ght of their occu 
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et school training, ten of them continuip in 
non iie that the high-school students of A 
afford to spend a longer period of time in school. It is therefore 
recommended that a two-year post-graduate course be offered in 
a junior college or institute to be organized in connection with 
Washington Irving High School. For thirty-one girls high-school 
education was reported as terminal. 


[December, 195 1] 


two 


Employment 

Many girls have found that it is advanta 
occupational experience while in school. Forty-seven students 
worked while in school. Nine girls gained art experience work- 
ing at such varied jobs as coloring, air brush, display, posters, ani- 
mated cartoons, stenciling, art-camp counseling, inspecting greet- 
ing cards. They had part-time, summer, or S 
teen students gain 
Working as salesgi 
reported as baby-s 


ed merchandising and retaili 


tls or stock clerks. Other work experiences were 


itting, photographic modeling, and acting as re- - 
ceptionist. Of th ole beer E 


ese girls twenty-two we 


as helpful to them while nineteen checked “No” 
er answer to the 


ie question, “Do you think that this experi- 
oe was helpful in obtaining a position after graduation ?’ 


Svenni First Position After Graduation , oe 
atin r bene girls have secured first positions since their gra E: 
art m k enty-one are in fashion art, sixteen are in some form 

ork other than fashion, five are in allied fields in which they 


om j ea use of their art training, while thirty-seven are in vari- 
elds, such a clerical work. 


tan ; S selling or 4 ud 
Were Orty-six pi l s second job. 
Twenty. ~ itis who reported having a 
ie had a itd position. Thisty-one miht on g“ 
€ of t x fth which they have held since graduation. — - 
window wn one includes free-lance fashion, supervisi 


this experience w 
as thei 


' sketching, clerical] work, selling. PO 
illustrato) adged from this list that art graduates of the w 
tined, also that ene ©° °° the type of work for whic 


of 
em to fit ; that the Course is varied and broad enough 
b t into other ty 

© Presented, 


E ay 
Pes of art work where opportunities A 
38 


J qt ILLUSTRATION — 


| y POSITION WAS OBTAINED. The girls found the. 
0 


day can f wshington Irving Employment Bureau helpful in securing their 
ay Can 14s 


geous to gain some | 


aturday work. Seven- 


re of the opinion that, 


“ta: | | ne 
ins, teaching art ens of dolls’ clothes, hair styling 





d second positions. After this the girls evidently felt greater 
frst an 


fidence and used other means of obtaining their next positions, 
Aa 


ih the exception of two who were placed in their present posi- 
yi 


dions by the school Employment Bureau. 


f yr two dollars a week to 
orted range from twenty-two 

ayiee illas a = The average for present aay 
ported by sixty-eight girls is $36.04. The average salary for 


iti ll, being $39.78. 
| he fifth position reported was the highest of all, b | ) 
o 4 In this ae of sau there were more girls receiving salaries 
i $45 and $55 than in any other group. 


wo girls receiving the top salaries reported ate doing art 
work, while the third is a buyer. : 


CONCLUSIONS. If $35 is accepted as the average salary that 


y igh-school graduate may expect to receive, then it may be con- 


uded that the art girls are receiving average and slightly better 
in average salaries. 


Suggestions to Art Students — 

Among the interesting sections of this i ie eteedad ta 
devoted to suggestions made by those who have 8 to stud 
those Who are now in school. The general pp P tale 

Work hard was mentioned with the added stip ri 9 vih 

© art work very seriously. Learning how to a 1 attend 
thers Was another point stressed several times. Gir . a her 

t Evelop a specialized portfolio for the field in whi 3 ey — 

ree a greatest ability. This should a their > a 

: Portunities. The need to concentrate on good — "pole! 

fas ion figure following styles and trends, was another point 

Tok z ane oe for tae the art graduates “Ap ha- 
size ya s time to reach one’s goal in the highly competi- 
ive 2 35 it i Former students agreed with the art directors that 
po att field. too soon. One should not become discouraged, 

a eels give y aA in the meantime, the improvement of the 
quali ot oes art work by study at an art school or in sketching 


S9 
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classes is very important in achieving success. 
as possible” was the advice given by one girl. 


rete other suggestions urgently recommended, 

Beati activities hile in school to develop self 
fidence. .Try to obtain practical experience while a student, 
proves valuable later. Develop technical know nt 
of fields, such as production and lettering. Study typewriting 
along with art. Take advantage of the Many Opportunities in high 
school; then continue Study in a college or an advanced art School, 
if possible, to get ahead faster, : 


r, 1951) 


Join 


as it 


Goals 
irls were asked to 


The g give their goals. Some of these were 
extremely imaginative in ch 


girl who Wishes 


ambition of five girls. The fine 
aduates. Some form of fashion 
“180 occupies the attention of six former students. Among the 


Special fields mentioned are theatrical design, jewelry design, chil- 
“as clothes, Other design ob 


, jectives are interior decoration, 
textile desi n, display, One girl ‘has her own studio, while two 
Others Ope to have th 
trate children’s books: two Wish t 
Prefer fashion modeling a 
medical illustrations for 
girls have marri 


d not fill in th 


arts hold the attention of nine gr 


eits soon. 


o work in photography. Three 


: irls 
ect to be Married soon. Seventeen g 


1S part of the questionnaire. 


I Conclusions 
t is COnclud , 
their Original ed from this stud 


s š n 
interest ; ari in art through further study and q= 8 
aning their art po i Togn 

tting are looking t 80als. Three-quar 


' rd. 
` number incl advanced art work of a high standa 
Notch fap; 2C udes t e 


e's. 
' Washington Iming H 


“COn- ' 


ledge in a number 


Two graduates expect to illus- 


: ake _ 
S a career. One girl hopes to i . 
“urgeons and medical journals. 
attied or exp 


intain 
y that the art students maint: 


e d to 4 
One-third who are Striving for a top 
ion rating, 


o f son IN MOTIVATION 
iA 


A LESSON IN MOTIVATION 


: i fal that we 
| ived a notice from the office which as 
g One day iar “i bring in old clothing. These garments were 
TF ge pac ceded by unfortunate people the world over. 

ery M | 


AILURE OF LOFTY MOTIVATION. I read the message to 
if 


up of boys and immediately attempted to contrast our good 
ny gro 


| fortune with that of the hapless war orphans in many lands. 


I called upon all my powers in order to touch the heart of each 


| sudent so that bundles would soon roll in. I spoke in endearing 


i ice. After twenty- 
tones, in tragic ones; there was pathos in my voice 


ime, I felt 
| ive minutes of whatever appeal I could muster at the time, 


and amidst 
that in a moment some in the room would break down 


was the 
eas n m none dane eee 
E : l; so I dr that 
tos Te oa rou feel Let’s see how fast we can get tha 
vam clothing in.” 


i ass I glanced 
The next morning as each student strode into class I g 


ing arm embracing 
, | tthe side of each boy, expecting to see a gangling 


embraced was 
è tat bundle Something was wrong. ap reaper a dona- 
either a bah bag or an ee pl e myself with = 
lon, isibly dismayed, bu first day. Per- 
ah that one Souda expt top mc he Bi ate 
a ICG. 
Traced ae ai as the sees Sae aat be ignored 
Brandishis + p tabloid and p pare e Toi 
oreans trudging in the cold and mud, a saa al 
cans trudging ivering in the i t poor boy from 
ad ill-clad and oc“ we could ep cout akes, 
Ca 
i e. tor. afi 
ehana oe ald Lewes of something closer to home. 
Way off. Maybe I s 


d? Next . 
h d bout the storm and flood in Staten Islan 
ad it! What abo 


f a large bag which I had 
rments out O in 

s as I slowly -e S iled attention a n eip 
sought ae a ‘rendered epee appreciated the warm 

i S m a9? a 
Eber neighbors of “I said. “After all, 2 s ——", ar 
Clothing donated i to give help in times like these. We mus 
800d Christian | 
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always be ready to help each other. Cooperation, you know, i. 
part of everyday living.” | 

This last appeal brought in a few me 
thanked the students profusely. 


December, 195 1) 


ager articles for Which | 


USING THE HIGHEST APPEAL THAT 
sults were disappointing. A new Strategy ha 
the battle was to be Jost. If “primary” moti 
why not call upon “secondary”? A clothin 
reasoned, was just as good subject materia 
matics. I couldn’t accept a lesson failure so 
motivation. Why not be practical? If ch 
catd games and bingo parties to “moti 


d to be devised; else 
vation didn’t succeed, 


l as history or mathe. 


urches and hospitals use 


Soon I announced to 
most clothing by the dr 

e tools which were on ae 

A fellow teacher occu ying the same room announced to his 
Class and to mine (the contest now included 
addition he, personally, would award two tic 
clearly indicated that the tickets were not t 
reward but simply a means of thankin 
to help his fellow. men. We 
Wall with 


the Cloth; 


alf hour before class-register time in the morning I dis- 
Overed Sweating boys Waiting 
ages which th 


cy had lugged at the door with il a 
y had lugged from home. The fury increase 
day i: be a boy, noting his own high aber on the chart 
€ a still hj e rts. 
€ whole thing became =, Be one, redoubled his effo 


. hotl Numbers ra” 
as y contested game. ; 

u ° r 
fortunates, ovel but leit ach giver on behalf of the poor ; 


ining clot 
ae devised A sense of > sg oads of os r 
$0 


a 
€smanshi developed on the p? 
me. was deve 

and cellars ie he irh aunts the idea of dana thelr i 
le garments which ae Keeping some of the old but w°? 


the class that the 
ive’s expiration d 
display, 


kets for a play. He 
o be considered as a 


ae 
both Classes save for one st¥ 


; “p 
62 O n'On-COOperation), He refused to Þe ~ 


| ae ted,” claimed he had articles to give but thought this novel 
J imi ated, 


WORKS. The ae 


easily for lack of proper 


Student bringing in the «4 
ate would receive those 


two classes) that in | 


8 the one who tried so hard. 
iS inest: placed a large progress chart on a 
i ne: eed large letters: “How do you rate in. 

g Drive?” 


To CHANGE 


democratic. We tried to explain to him that helping one’s 
idea un 


i tic philosophy. 
| neighbor is part and parcel of democratic p p 


f boys. We know the clothing will help a few desperate souls. 
| of boys. W 


-| We know that if many others did as we did the help would be 
& drive in a school, | 


ri lly. We hope that those 

i ly greater materially, morally. W 
npa the apparel will receive “cheer” as = We hope 
tat valet our students feel stronger morally for having given, 


| for having tried hard in the cause of their fellow men. 
vate” fund raising, why | 
couldn't I use a similar approach ? "Or 


SOL GOROS ‘McKee Vocational and Technical H. S. 


TIME TO CHANGE 
(A Ballade on the Passing Scene) 


| i i incerity, 
Here’s some advice that we give with sincerity 
S 
If you are finding the problem et d lhe 
Tinging your nature with touch of asperity, 
; Ss. 
As you attack it with method ree 
Please don’t consider our air osten a en 
As we assure you with motive quite s 
z i k 
You can survive in the halls, if Ss 
Self-preservation is not so my 


earn to dodge with dexterity, 
in ra leave room that's spacious, 
Students, haere <A 1] miss you is foolish temerity, 
Hoping als act with intent COHUIRIASIGHS, 
Though they time and for space they’re rapacious, 
Grasping pa are moved by a drive that’s imperious, 
K om alert YOU will find efficacious, 
eepin 


ion i t so mysterious, 
ervation is no 
Self-pres 
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Drop your veneer of quite fruitless Severity, 
Don’t meet the charge with a bearing Pugnacious, 
All that can save you is utmost celerity, | 
Jump for your life with a leap that’s vivacious. 
That is not time for the Spirit audacious, ji 
Therefore, we tell you (although you don’t qu 
Quickly and briefly—who Says we're loquacious ? 
Self-preservation is hot so mysterious. 


L’Envoi 


ee 


ery us) i 


Teachers, we'll find that these words are veracious, | 


e the effort won't Weaty us, 
e learned — 


IS not so mys 


SAMUEL O. SCHAUFELD 


goodness gracious! — 
terious, i 


AN RUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAM 
€ audio-yi : 
High Schoo] “ae Program at Geor 


„— ad a dual develo ment. One aspect has been 
Voc A on Film Library organized. in the school to serve the 
ee High School Division; the other has been the growth 
"Se of audio-visual aids within the school itself. 

FI _ | 

pn a - Since 1944 the Central Film Library a 
Subiect ĉadily until it now possesses over 350 films on variou 
inghous libra, tsiderable deman i 
a ibrary, two other libraries have been organized: one 4 
Hi alca Vocational High Sc 

igh Schoo] . 


tis > the other at Gompers Vocation 
definite Schools ; “pected that each 


V Of these libraries will serve . | 
o e è 
West = library h Ocational H 


ė s e he 
igh School Division. T 
e ! 
Ouse, but has had Organized 


Ad a limited ¢; 


ion in the past. | 
SCHO l Circulation in p 


Bram ap AUDIO- VISU 
e 
64 stinghou any facets, For many years auc" 


951) 


Tottenville High School `` 


ge Westinghouse Vocational 


being built up at the West- `> 


tat 
almost as long as that 4 


ISUAL PROGRAM. The audio-visual pre 


' 





NT 
y@1NGB ENROLL 





io-visual coordinator, 
ance of a position for an audio-visu 
W 
the allo 


‘ti the teacher was 
| ize materials for quick use by 
ea fe mpt to organ 
(gt 


this year. 


kt o's thus 
' f projectionists, 
poy ot Bast SEP re of the problem of showing ae. was 
> miai were emphasized, and a training p 
ys ee yfety proc 


plans for 
~~ d important task was to prepare lesson -p 
Our secon 


raphed, and dis- 

- Iinsttips. Sixteen plans. were prepared, piga aa All areas 

-  Jinstrips. chers when each filmstrip —" he current-events 
; f tbuted z y N with particular emphasis on £ ecne] by the 
Eo Sts med by the New York Times àp 


hol monthly. 


: -ial-studies department ' 
| A project has been undertaken in the se an tera used 
(fh should result in fifteen lesson pran 


n plan.on each 
s. Ultimately there will be a T G ne penne use. 
together with tests, easily availab e and the school now 
“ordings are also receiving atenton, and tape recordings. 
* permanent set of seventy-five xy, Adnadicon history, Eng- 
These cover the subjects of world a sae 
' Occupations, driver education, and sp 


| ? This ques- 
EQUIP much equipmen Is. Our school by 
ton ig raap egi teachers in a sound projectors, 
four eye Steady acquisition now has gate ie ohh wae tecorder 
a filmstei rojectors, four tape radios. : 
(for Speech tn alone) 3 sages ig he — <= 
ing in the g ess—to 
Si eng pat 
“essible as the box of chalk in the 


George Westinghouse V. H. S. 
UGENE J. ERDOS ) 


E ENROLLMENT 
N LANGUAG 
FOREIG O 


in all departments. 
in constant use in 


ER 1951 
h oi tall 1951 Gain % 
Flaten 44,851 3,783 sl, 
FRENCH sienak. yrs 6,192 | 140 24 
GERMAN ...--- 6,0 | 


er 
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GREEK asisi.es. 41 53 12 | 
HEBREW ....... 4,967 5,428 FA Ry 
MAMAD seris: 9,055 9,359 304 . 
LATIN ........ « 6,495 6,891 , 396 a) ; 
SPANISH ....... 50,557 55,489 4932 E 
NORWEGIAN 85 © 90 i K 
GENERAL aK, >” 
LANGUAGE ,... 432 415 —17 -Sa 
" 118,752 128.763 ai 
HEODORE HUEBENER , Directo; of Fong fiat.) , 
g&n Languages - 
THE WOLLMAN RINK 


cent by the Russell in 
be ! ell Market 
J, ‘Skating (both Ice and roller) is the sae 
limited 5 d oe 
“teasing admission rates Te — pE 
, MS situation has b i 
ice and roller tink tiad 
` ä e€ 


3r treet Ntral Park i 
A near Fifth Avenue and 
Citizen, Miss Kate 7 $ the generous 


ral by the completion of a large public 


rozen ice tink in th id. The 
April and Ul be open for ; - in the world. 
Spring, the be toller skatin t ice skating from October to 


mm &» dancing, and t ‘so late 
ll types of a early fal]. concerts during 


er _ Skatin i 
The y ate special nak ie available for schools and colleges. 


Vited ¢ mentary-schoo] A agure, speed, and hockey skaters. 
-i © attend fr of ren (under 12 years of age) are in- 
nase sh ol groups ihe on Saturday mornings. The sec 
tates rar 9 ening sessi 7 Come afternoons from three to hal 
session vas are planned f ission 

sion, ¢ to 50¢ for ice 2 Or adults. The admis a 

RoLANp ‘sions and 14¢ for a ro 
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? JOVE IS NOT ENOUGH, by Bruno Bettelheim. The Free Press, Glen- 


For many years this ’ 


by gift of a public-spirited 


508 __—__A A$ _—_—_— 


Book Reviews 


coe, Illinois; 386 pages. 


Love Is Not Enough discusses what is being done at the University of 
Chicago’s Sonia Shankman Orthogenic School to rehabilitate children so 
enotionally disturbed that they cannot function adequately in the ordinary 
life situations with which they are confronted. The School, as it is referred 


to in the book, is a residential institution which handles about thirty-four — 


children, from six to fourteen, of average or above-average intelligence, 
whom other institutions have not been able to help. Their disturbances 
rnge from delinquency or functional inability to read, to yee 
“schizophrenia.” All too frequently, their maladjustments seem to ieir 
tesulted from mishandling by parents, who thought they Wip e ob- 
children love and who were trying to do their best by them, but w JE Sé 
ably failed because they themselves were emotionally omahe an 7 
cure or misguided. The author seems to believe that the vd off threas 
mie patterns these children develop are an attempt to ward O 
0 their egos, | i 
Since the trauma to their personalities was ue by a 
*veryday life experiences in which personal irk d situations and 
ne therapy, too, must include those everyday er = 7 they can be 
Must show how they “can be used in a purposef e of mastering 
Made carriers of personal relations and of the exp 


. : child usuall 
tasks that were previously avoided, or those in which the y 


“Xperienced defeat.” ration of the children’s personali- 


_In order to achieve the necessary integ d counselors work with the chil- 


aren ipis en ir activities: gettin 
ten erh deh an s lay, observing them at all their actı g g 


: ; +h others and with toys, learning, 
XP in the morning, eating, Playing Y iet, and going to bed. It is in 
shoppin taking baths, going to oor ing to reveal what has been the 
e | pean "that the child begins | hed contact with his coun- 
i se daily occupations d once he has established ¢ ie a a 
ource of his troubles, pe him (this very vital se bapa 
a and feels he yea iness tO verbalize s e asielysis, 
re aed Acer fa uggestions and the a pe (who, by the way, must 
Accept the counselor's sus J by the counselors ae oe 
The techniques €™P oye els) seem simple enough. ain the: 
ience of ang ‘ities, and aggressions with very little 
Possess the pe ut their fears, hosti hen their actions may hurt other 
allowed to work © are stoppe only w child a feeling of protecting him 
interference. THEY 5. necessary to give 3 trageous the children’s 
ildren or when! = ‘ons. No matter how outrag 
ngling his ow? ie do not, on the surface anyway, become eo 
avor. tte counselors i ain casual; they reassure the meme Ea ee ess 
ally inv olved: t fact way; they offer counsel when the en seem 


r-O enger, scapegoat—whatever 
times in a mat dept the roles of servant, messenger, scapego 
receptive; y 67 
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of the children require in the process of evolving from un. 
Pe ole social behavior patterns to acceptable ones. Ah 
The chapter, “The Challenge of Learning,” should be of, Particular 
interest to teachers. “Most children, writes Dr. Bettelheim, “enter ‘the 
School with an active aversion to learning, to §01ng to school or to any 
pressure to do so.” In the matter of learning, as in all Other Problem 
areas, the children are assured that they do not have to do anything that 
they do not want to do. This assurance is especially important to the 
runaway child. When he realizes that no one will run after him to force 
him to go to school, some of his terror and dread is overcome although it 
may still be a long time before he is ready to learn. 
The anxiety about learning, and particularly about learnin 


author says is “only part of a broader fear of ex 
ing about it. The children are 


may stumble on some devast 


ae: Only when these chil 


afraid that by learning, 
ating discovery” that 


dren begin to trust the 
eat of learning begin to be dissipated, . 

“Once the child is in the Classroom, the most important therapeutic 
contribution teachers can make is to give the children a real chance to 
Succeed at their work.” To achieve this, the classes 
for the teacher t 


may threaten their 
ir teachers, does the 


to allow them to work at a task as long as they wish, 
m k ~ eria adards which might mean competing with others 
to latal erence of the School ha 
n n removed, the children make good academic progress. 
Create other toble iy not allowed to proceed too rapidly, as this might 
" a me Or them when t €y return to public schools. ~ j 
bent treatment of a child be considered completed ore 
achieve that—p i > succeed in the classroom — careful tutoring coul 
asstoom > teally wants to learn on his own and is able to enjoy 
i rae In addition,-he must have become able to recognize 
tents and interests. th “is, he pee betiences SU ANGE ini ag See ved 
| evelo » hat is, he Must have learned to achieve in accor 
child may a, Ementa] level and Natural endowment — not as any other 
*8° of his unique’ „è Patticular individual oro enjoys and takes 
y unifo mity th assets, rather than one who is striving for 
Not on! 5 intellectually and academically, the child mus 
: feck : himself as he is, but to strive to make tl 
cial non? expect of him, but grins the limits of what society and 0 


De mn May require” k ut emotionally independent of what an atti- 
the cy <ttelheim 
© Sch 


toes Some nO pretentious Claims that the methods used 2t 

n A a for emotionally disturbed children. a 
maka istence Only since 1944, it is still too early nt 

tt to change the au), Of their “Successes.” He says that they 4 
children completely, but they do strive to te 


g to read, the ie 
ploting the world of learn- © 
by exploring, they . 


are left small enough 


S been that once the emotional block. 


1957) 


- 


` 


2 


poe r PES a eae ener 

hildren “to be able to live successfully, not only in regard to what 
ae expects of: them, but also as to what they enjoy and what will one 
50 


day make life. meaningful to them. Most of all we try to help them make - 
a 


their peace with themselves and with one another.” What more could 
? i x `~ 
Pior i teachers and parents: Love Is Not Enough should prove a 
thought-provoking and challenging study. | 
ETHEL H. GERSTIN 


BIA ENCYCLOPEDIA, Second Edition, Revise 
vEnlatged edited by William Bridgwater and Elizabeth J. Sherwood. 
Columbia University Press, 1950, 2203 pages. 


ition; edited by Athelatan 
‘S ENCYCLOPEDIA, Third Edition; e 
eae T he Macmillan Company, 1950, twelve volumes. 


The first edition of the Columbia Encyclopedia ta Ej ia — 
book, but the world of today is not the world q Al the excellent fea- 
revised and enlarged—edition thus fills a “a “<n d : the timesaving cross- 
tures of the first edition are retained and rR fe the Átila telet 
reference device, the accurate and concise de broug up to date. 
tivity of items, In addition, the book has been -s Taai that the past 

comparison of the two`editions reveals the 


; jor entry, did - 
decade and a half have brought. Jet propulsion, now a major entry 


i it ated a 
not appear in the first edition. The atom and i Haie h sage s of 
single rA in 1935. Now they rate three co fer nts plies Duki 
cross-references. In the 1935 eal sare ae not included; among 

i an, and RODEN les, but not 
Sy Dii could be found John, Melvil, ee ; Yalta was 
uoy 1a Potsdam, and Cairo were a Eo penicillin, aureomy- 
en dan health’ resort. The word of Ta ad we are—and this new 
| -bomb. For better or worse, we the bydie to the-ci- 
e kit, a the changes and adap na 
emporary world, “an is larger by a million words, pi prests a 
he second edition 1s strane in Americana—o first edition with profit 
300 pages. As usual F hase who have used e have ‘never used the 
a eae ge thy successor. Those w 
11 welcome this 11 nd i 


al sampling. Two single 
encyclopedia paile consulted—even a chs guesdabs mest people ask: 
used, it is frequent hi answers to 90% hia Encyclopedia. 
teference books a and the qN in price, one is tempted 
crm a ans Encyclopedia i the Columbia. Everyman’s runs to 
€cause Every’ n 


jar ith Columbia's six. Orig- 
© make comparisons ttn words as compared with 
. : e m 
aPproximately nin 


O not so strong in re e is 5 a 
rene land, it 1s itish “flavor. Like the Columbia it contains 
atin “A Leen has a se explanations, though for readability I feel 
E an ` 
amazingly clear 
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Columbia has a slight edge. But comparisons are mis] 
clopedias are remarkable achievemen 
on call. Both have their own virtues. 


Everyman's Encyclopedia, now in its third edition, has twelve hes d 
volumes. The revisions bring the material up to 1950. It has y 
references, helpful (mostly British) biblographie 


S, Occasional ys 
trations and charts, It is not to be compared with 


pedias,” for this is a miniature Britannica in the s 


Definitions and explanations presuppose literate readers. 
amazing amount of information into its pages. 


For practical considerations the typ 
books will not ordinar; 


mber, 195 1} 


cading, Both e 
ts, excellent reference books ‘to har, 


ax eful illus. 
drug-store encyclo. 
cope of its 

t 


the most important 
HENRY I. CHRIS 


y M. E. Broom, Mary Alice 
i - McGraw-Hill 


rs in the elementary and 
ould also be useful to high-school teachers of 
should p Reading Instruction is a very model of what a methods book 
a Wealth of -E Beneralizatio 


ute Toa) and the Principles are there, but so too is 
ING transcription» y detailed, concrete classroom 


n practices. “The follow- 
example of a sheep fas authors, of a re ading 


f lesson in grade 8 Aaa 
ollows 4 10- , WAS organized on the three-proy lan.” en 
Will not have ye tion of the lesson, and the il fle reads it 
toad is Mapped fo, bin Way to an effective type of lesson in reading. 
well 3 verbal presentati at With 4 sufficiency of charts and diagrams, as 
Authors’ o i , 
© various grade lere ation of their material carries the reader through 
at each, Tn addition s and describes the develo mental approach re uired 
Cedures in me ont na! discussion of reading materials and of pro- 
a oom and diagnosis 1s 
reading inst © functio 


me form of activi -unit in- 
struction be mago În the School, they do not urge that direct 
Eciton of the k ka ne a part of activity, They specify that 
reading skills, The; “Y-School day be set aside for planned instruction 
: ‘i v B8estions for devices and for building up files 
Thee tivity-unit o lend themselves readily to using the subject 
Ose as a basis for the da; y 
teading „rO have foly ~ daily | 
7 Swill be intere 


the core 


€sson in readin skills. 
Hia aig changing theories in e kadas = 
0 know that the use of phonics is once ag%! 


evin 


800d cross 


teaching of reading in 
reatest value for teache 


ee A ES Saget ae eee oe 


a . . e. ith a pro- 
, Oral reading—used in conjunction wi 
Suppo aise bet full support from these authors. E 
pn dns Instruction is a thoroughgoing work, one that c 
Ef el for study by other writers-on methods. 
reco | 


JEROME CARLIN 


_ (MORY OF MENTAL TESTS. By Harold Gulliksen. John Wiley 
pi: 


0. 486 pp. + xix. a 
+ M ET = paa endeavor certain fundamental a = 
k wien, Though many of the workers know about it, few, À 
y be w s 


: ; tia oF 
{vll attempt it because of the tremendous difficulties and quantities o 


i i a book is com- 
wk entailed. However, when once in a long time such 


ingi i the author. 

7 Wits, it is a time for rejoicing and singing the praises of the aut 

[fats the book i ttl por ofessional service by bring- 
| Professor Gulliksen has performed a great pr op ae ate bee 
| ag together in one volume the contents of many bas 


š - d to the basic 
iia ofc a a lille or nse formalas 
d gives detai . basic devel- 
lat of Then of "Mental Tats is devoted to a review of the 


i of Pearson, Spear- 
`- {ments in theory since 1900, as found in the works 


niversity and re- 
T 4 ion oe of psychology at Se -e aa A; orig- 
ach adviser for the Educational Testing mera 2P power tests that are 
| his own, such as a ra r item analysis. 
apm ri systematic mathematical — -i is that the 
ù the field of test development one of the maj 


: wth that 
ifferences in gro 
4 "Or of measurement is large compared to the ee 


. opinion 
. fields of attitude or f 
ar applies to the is. It is therefore 
een’, sought. tim lea and clinical pi eii pa pan 
BORE gh ap a prp r i T nal honk deals 
: ntial to evelop metho cedures. This hig y sed in interpreting 
“nt tha ical theory and statistical pan ‘development. It pre- 
St p a ee boc the ape E Leceoronrd and a 7 
sults. It is in d mathematic ire a knowle ge 
pe a the m * Barts of certain chapters requir 
Of elementary st: nd curve fitting. _ ing results there are 
leds ma don, ad a UE png els there a 
fy. | Constructing Se eaniel writing and Se ciiabilty or error of measure- 
0 cach eee erermining the accuracy (relia 
“ach testee, deter 


. e e 1 1 e ( » 


in because com- 
Comparing the — of these steps errors t bs zee the final 
Stoups of subjects. - with other test p aa the accuracy of test 
tisons must ar = a working theory dealing 
oducts, Therefore, ial, , : odel giving the 
ores is absolutely RATA the book is to set up an ideal model giving 


i ects of changes 
e scheme fo = “at test scores and the theoretical eff g 
ĉasures of accut | 
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in test length and in group heterogeneity. The theory of thes 
derived from assumptions regarding parallel tests and se 
Then in Chapter 14 various practical problems relatin 


lection Proce 
of parallel tests, criteria for parallel t 


to the constru 


Of immediate interest to test workers are Chapter 15, “Ẹ 
Methods of Obtaining Test Reliability” ; Ch 
Tests”; Chapter 18, “Methods of Scoring 
of Standardizing and Equating Test 
Analysis,” 

The editorial arran 


gement is outstan 
will find this book to be very useful, 
WILLIAM REINER 


and 


ding. Specialists in test constry 


e chan es is : 
ures, 


dered. > and experimental methods. for 
determining reliability are considered. , t 


Xperim f. 
apie 17, “Speed Venus Pow a 


” wer 
edi vo 19, “Methods } 
Scores”; apter 21, “Item. 


ction 


i a itle and Author 
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se-of-the-stockade scene. Next night one 
: tees Sa showed Up with a bu Newspaper package. It con- 
fan he 32-calibre automatics, “We 
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tday night.” not for the show, 


—The New Pohe (“The Talk of the Town”) 
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Teachers inv; IDATE 
Examiners» Worle to tell 


candidat Tel-Sun, tight or wrong with Board of 
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